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Chapter  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 


COLONIZATION   OF   LOUISIANA. 

A  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  education  in  Louisiana  needs 
for  its  right  understanding  some  comprehension  of  the  peculiar 
environment  that,  obtained  there  in  earlier  times.  Colonization  in 
Louisiana  was  not  the  effort  of  settlers  who  had  come  with  their  fami- 
lies to  live,  thrive,  and  prosper  in  a  new  land;  it  was,  at  the  first,  the 
incursion  of  bands  of  adventurers,  come  to  get  gold  and  silver  quickly 
and  be  off  again.  And  so  the  school  was  not  such  an  element  in  the 
count  as  with  the  Puritans,  who  made  permanent  homes  from  the  very 
stiirt.  But  the  race  that  started  the  schools  so  soon  was  certainlv  not 
the  great  exploring  race.  The  English  colonies,  though  in  the  climate 
most  suitable  for  advancing  exploration,  were  at  first  contented  with 
no  very  great  reach  of  territory  from  the  Atlantic  slopes.  The  French 
on  the  north  had  quite  outstripped  them  with  their  explorations  west- 
ward, and  the  Spaniards  to  the  south,  under  De  Soto,  had  pushed 
their  adventures  verv  far  in  the  same  direction.  It  was  left  for  the 
French,  under  Rol)ert  Cavalier  de  La  Salle,  to  pass  down  the  Missis- 
sippi River  to  its  mouth,  and  so  completely  encircle  on  land  the  Eng- 
lish colonies.  It  has  been  characteristic  of  the  English,  however, 
where  other  men  have  lal)ored,  to  enter  into  the  fruit  of  their  labors. 
If  not  the  adventuring  race,  for  this  portion  of  the  continent  at  least, 
the  race  that  early  established  its  schools  has  proven  to  be  the 
possessing  race.' 

LA  SALLE. 

liobert  Cavalier  de  La  Salle  was  born  at  Rouen,  and  was  educated 
at  one  of  the  establishments  of  the  Jesuits  in  France.  While  but  a 
lad  he  went  to  Canada,  where  his  services  in  exploring  the  (ireat  Lakes 
must  have  been  considerable,  for  on  his  return  to  France,  in  1675,  he 
was  rewarded  with  a  patent  of  nobility.  On  May  12,  IGTH,  the  King 
signed  letters  patent  commissioning  La  Salle  to  go  on  with  his  dis- 
coveries. The  signatui'e  of  the  great  Colbert,  for  whom  the  upper 
Mississippi  had  already  been  named,  was  on  this  document.  Later  in 
the  same  year  the  governor  of  C-anada  gave  a  further  authorization  to 
the  projected  explorations.  Some  time  was  required  for  preparation, 
and  it  was  not  until  August  11,  1081,  that  La  Salle  and  his  party  set 
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forth.  A  rather  minute  account  of  the  journey,  writt-en  by  the  Sieur 
de  Tonty,  La  Salle's  gallant  lieutenant,  is  still  extant.  Before  the 
lapse  of  a  year  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  reached,  and  La  Salle  took 
possession  in  the  name  of  the  French  King.  He  returned  almost 
immediately  and  went  to  France  to  fit  out  an  expedition  for  colonizing 
the  region.  He  succeeded  in  equipping  four  vessels,  with  which  he  set 
sail  from  Rochelle  on  the  24th  of  July,  1684.  The  entire  number  of 
his  party  was  280,  100  being  soldiers.  For  this  voyage  also  La  Salle 
had  a  historian  in  the  person  of  Joutel,  who  has  written  a  very  full 
account  of  it.  By  some  mischance  the  ships  landed  too  far  to  the 
west,  and  before  it  was  possible  to  get  back  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
La  Salle  was  murdered  by  one  of  his  companions  in  a  lone  Texas  wil- 
derness. The  colony  then  came  to  nothing,  but  a  few  members  of  it 
made  their  way  back  to  Canada. 

d'iberville. 

It  was  not  until  1608,  fourteen  years  lat-er,  that  D'Iberville  set  out 
from  France  to  make  the  second  attempt  at  colonizing  Louisiana,  for 
that  was  the  name  given  t-o  the  newly  discovered  land  in  the  valley 
of  the  river.  On  this  voyage  DTberville  and  his  brother,  Bienville, 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  made  considerable  explorations 
about  it  and  the  lakes,  but  finally  settled  on  a  white  sand  bank  some 
distance  to  the  east  of  its  mouth.  D'Iberville  returned  to  France 
with  the  fleet  May  4,  1609,  leaving  the  colony  in  charge  of  his  brother 
SauvoUe. 

ENGLISH  TURN. 

The  English  had  also  set  their  eyes  on  the  Mississippi,  and  later  in 
the  same  year,  Bienville,  the  other  brother  of  D'Iberville,  met  an 
English  captain,  Barr,  in  the  river  with  his  fleet.  He  told  Harr  that 
the  river  he  was  in  was  not  the  Mississippi,  and  succeeded  in  dis- 
patching him  farther  to  the  west.  The  bend  of  the  river  from  which 
Barr  turned  back  is  known  to  this  day  as  the  English  Turn. 

SLOW   DEVELOPMENT. 

On  Barr's  vessel  was  a  French  engineer,  Secor  by  name,  who  for- 
warded to  the  King  of  France  a  petition  to  grant  religious  liberty  to 
the  settlers  in  Louisiana,  and  pledged  himself  to  bring  400  families  to 
the  settlements  on  the  Mississippi.  This  application  was  refused,  and 
Louisiana  was  thus  early  robbed  of  an  accession  of  strength  it  could 
ill  afford  to  lose,  and  which  England  or  the  English  colonies  must 
have  acquired.  DTberville  had,  to  be  sure,  brought  over  more  colo- 
nists in  1690  and  1701,  but  the  growth  of  the  colony  was  slow.  The 
French  were  for  a  long  time  full  of  the  notion  that  minerals  would 
prove  the  source  of  sudden  wealth  to  them,  and  the  settlers  wasted 
their  efforts  in  such  a  vain  search  instead  of  trying  to  really  occupy 
the  land  and  follow  agriculture.     SauvoUe  was  dead  and  Bienville,  a 
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youth  of  20,  was  governor  of  the  colony.  A  party  had  been  formed 
to  represent  La  Sailers  interest  and  was  continually  intriguing  against 
the  youthful  Bienville.  In  1707  he  was  removed  from  office,  but  the 
newly  appointed  governor  died  on  the  way  to  Louisiana,  and  Bienville 
was  left  in  command.  In  1712  he  was  degraded  to  the  post  of  lieuten- 
ant-governor by  Crozat,  who  had  farmed  the  province,  but  when,  in 
1718,  Lows  Bank,  of  France,  superseded  Crozat  in  the  administration 
of  the  province,  Bienville  again  took  charge.  The  following  year  was 
a  period  of  hostilities  between  France  and  Spain,  and  Bienville  sig- 
nalized himself  by  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  struggle  in  Louis- 
iana. When  peace  was  restored  considerable  numbers  of  emigrants 
from  France  and  Germany  began  to  pour  in.  This  late  growth  might 
well  have  begun  earlier  had  it  not  been  for  the  unsettled  conditions 
due  to  the  troubles  about  administering  the  colony.  The  site  of  the 
colony  had  never  given  satisfaction,  and  Bienville  finally  determined 
to  remove  it  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  In  1718  a  site  was 
selects  for  the  new  settlement,  but  a  removal  could  not  be  effected 
until  1722  or  1723.  About  this  time  Father  Charlevoix,  a  Jesuit  priest, 
was  making  a  tour  of  the  French  colonies  in  the  New  World,  and 
came  to  New  Orleans,  for  this  name  had  been  given  the  new  seat  of 
government,  in  1722.  He  has,  fortunately,  written  an  account  of  the 
town  as  it  then  appeared,  and  we  can  see  how  slight  had  been  the 
material  growth  of  the  colony: 

If  the  800  fine  houses  and  the  five  parishes  which  the  newspapers  gave  it  some 
two  years  ago  are  reduced  at  present  to  a  hundred  barracks  placed  in  no  very 
great  order;  to  a  great  storehouse  built  of  wood;  to  two  or  three  houses  which 
would  be  no  great  ornament  to  a  village  of  France,  and  to  the  half  of  a  sorry 
storehouse  which  they  agreed  to  lend  to  the  lord  of  the  place,  and  which  he  had 
no  sooner  taken  possession  of  but  they  tamed  him  out  to  dwell  in  a  tent;  what 
pleasure,  on  the  other  hand,  to  see  insensibly  increasing  this  future  capital  of  a 
fine  and  vast  country,  and  to  be  able  to  say —not  with  a  sigh  like  the  hero  of  Virgil, 
speaking  of  his  dear  native  place,  consumed  by  the  flames,  and  the  fields  where 
the  city  of  Troy  had  been,  but  full  of  a  well-grounded  hope — this  wild  and  desert 
place,  which  the  reeds  and  trees  do  yet  almost  wholly  cover,  will  be  one  day,  and 
perhaps  that  day  is  not  far  off,  an  opulent  city  and  the  metropolis  of  a  great  and 
rich  colony.* 

The  year  before  a  census  of  the  colony  had  been  taKcn,  and  the 
white  population  did  not  number  more  than  5,500  souls,  t  If  it  be 
taken  into  account  that  these  inhabitants  were  settled  over  areas  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  apart  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  not  likely  to 
be  much  call  for  any  sort  of  education  beyond  the  modicum  that 
individual  mothers  may  have  been  able  to  impart. 

THE  URSULINES. 

It  was  but  a  very  few  years,  however,  before  the  first  educational 
impulse  reached  Louisiana  with  the  arrival,  in  1727,  of  several  Ursuline 


•French's  Hist.  Coll.  of  Louisiana,  III,  p.  YIX, 
tGteyarr^,  History  of  Louisiana,  I,  p.  274. 
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nuns,  under  charter  with  the  "  Company  of  the  Indies,"  lo  eare  for  the 
hospit^il  in  New  Orleans  and  educate  young  girls.  We  shall  see  later 
(p.  12/))  with  what  enthusiasm  the  sisters  were  received,  so  that  in  their 
journey  up  the  river,  before  they  had  reached  the  city,  they  were 
besieged  with  applications  to  admit  young  girls  as  boarding  pupils.* 

CHARITY   HOSPITAL. 

To  the  philanthropic  mind  it  must  affonl  a  sincere  pleasure  to  know 
that  the  hospital  thus  established  at  the  very  foundation  of  New 
Orleans  has  continued  until  now,  and  the  Charity  Hospital  is  to-day 
the  most  important  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  entire  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  demands  of  the  most  modem  inves- 
tigation and  medical  practice.  We  may  be  sure  also  that  the  stream 
of  education  has  flowed  on,  though  at  first  a  mere  trickling  rivulet, 
now  and  again  slow,  like  the  sluggish  bayou  of  Louisiana  that  seems 
to  the  eye  a  mere  stagnancy;  but,  deepening  and  widening,  the  stream 
has  flowed  and  will  flow  to  reach,  let  us  hope,  a  volume  and  a  current 
like  the  Mississippi's  own. 

A   STEP  BACKWARD. 

A  census  of  the  colony  taken  in  1724,  three  years  before  the  nuns 
came  ov^er,  shows  that  not  only  had  there  been  no  advance  but  rather 
a  considerable  retrogression.  No  wonder;  the  French  system  of  colo- 
nization was  vicious  in  the  extreme,  for  those  crops  which  were  grown 
in  France  were  forbidden  to  be  raised  in  the  new  settlements.  In  a 
very  few  years  the  i)opulation  had  dwindled  to  about  1,700  whites,  but 
the  blacks  had  increased  to  3,300.  f  Troubles,  too,  were  brewing  with 
the  Indians,  and  the  upshot  of  all  this  was  the  massacre  at  Fort 
Rosalie,  an  outbreak  that  put  the  colony  into  great  jeopardy. 

CAPUCHINS  AND   JESUITS. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Unsulines  came  over  in  1727,  and  with  them 
were  a  company  of  Jesuits.  I  There  is  no  record  of  any  educational 
work  undertaken  by  them,  as  far  as  can  be  learned.  Louisiana  was 
under  the  spiritual  direction  of  the  Capuchins,  and  a  member  of  the 
Jesuit  order  lias  informed  the  writer  that  they  enjoyed  only  temiK)- 
rary  lodgment  in  New  Orleans  in  passing  to  and  from  their  missions 
among  the  Indians  to  the  westward.  It  is  affirmed,  moreover,  in  **The 
Ursulines  in  Louisiana,"  page  4,  that  Father  Cecil,  a  Capuchin  monk, 
was  the  first  person  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  boys  in  the  colony, 
but  the  writer  can  not  say  on  what  authority. this  statement  is  based. 


*  Cable,  in  his  **  Creoles  of  Lonisiana**  (p.  26),  thns  characterizes  the  conditions 
of  culture  in  the  new  town:  '*  Thus  at  the  end  of  the  first  ten  years  the  town 
summed  up  all  the  true  though  roughly  outlined  features  of  a  civilized  commu- 
nity— the  church,  the  school,  courts,  hospital,  council  hall,  virtuoas  homes,  a 
military  arm,  and  a  commerce." 

f  Gayarr6,  I,  p.  866,  quoting  De  la  Harpe. 

f  G^yaiT^,  I,  pp.  377, 880. 
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BIENVILLE  RECOMMENDS  A  COLLEGE. 

The  first  responsible  form  education  took  in  Louisiana  was,  then, 
under  ecclesiastical  auspices.  This  was  not,  however,  the  fault  of 
Governor  Bienville,  who  was  by  far  the  most  influential  man  in  the 
earlier  history  of  the  colony.  His  brother,  DTberville,  had  founded 
it,  and  another  brother  who  was  in  command  had  died  very  early  and 
left  the  power  in  Bienville's  hands.  The  latter  wielded  it  contin- 
uously, as  governor,  sometimes  as  lieutenantr-governor,  between  1700 
and  1741,  save  an  interval  of  eight  years,  1725-1733,  when  he  was  in 
France  in  disgrace.  He  made  repeated  efforts  to  induce  the  French 
Grovemment  to  give  the  colony  a  first-class  educational  institution 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Crown.  What  shape  his  representations 
took  at  first  we  can  only  conjecture.  On  the  14th  of  June,  1742,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  he  alludes 
to  them  himself  in  a  letter  to  the  French  Grovemment. 

It  is  long  since  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  made  representations  on  the  neces- 
sity of  their  having  a  college  for  the  education  of  their  children.  Convinced  of 
the  advantages  of  such  an  establishment,  they  invited  the  Jesuits  to  undertake 
its  creation  and  management.  But  the  reverend  fathers  refused,  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  no  lodgings  suited  for  the  purpose,  and  had  not  the  necessary 
materials  to  support  such  an  institution.  Yet  it  is  essential  that  there  be  one,  at 
least  for  the  study  of  the  classics,  of  geometry,  geography,  pilotage,  etc.  There 
the  youths  of  the  colony  would  be  taught  the  knowledge  of  religion,  which  is  the 
basis  of  morality.  It  is  but  too  evidently  demonstrated  to  i)arents  how  worthless 
turn  out  to  be  those  children  who  are  raised  in  idleness  and  luxury,  and  bow 
seriously  expensive  it  is  for  those  who  send  their  children  to  France  to  be  educated. 
It  is  even  to  be  feared  from  this  circumstance  that  the  Creoles  thus  educated 
abroad  will  imbibe  a  dislike  to  their  native  country,  and  will  come  back  to  it  only 
to  receive  and  convert  into  cash  what  property  may  be  left  to  them  by  their 
parents.  Many  persons  in  Vera  Cruz  would  rejoice  at  having  a  college  here,  and 
would  send  to  it  their  children.* 

It  is  truly  gi*atifying  to  observe  from  this  letter  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  colony  felt,  and  had  long  felt,  the  desire  for  an  advanced  educa- 
tion for  their  children,  so  much  so  that  the  habit  of  sending  them  to 
France  for  this  purpose  had  been  formed.  The  gwwth  of  the  colony 
had  been  discouraging,  but  an  ideal  of  culture  had  been  formed,  and 
education  was  beginning  to  assert  its  claims. 

But  even  this  forcible  memorial  was  disreganled  by  the  French 
Government,  on  the  ground  that  the  colony  was  *'too  unimportant 
for  such  an  establishment."  f  We  must  in  fairness  admit  that  there 
was  ground  for  this  refusal,  if  we  (consider  the  immense  area  over 
which  a  population  of  3,500  was  spread  out.  J 

♦Gayarr^,  I,  p.  521. 

tlbid.,p.  522. 

I A  misconception  might  here  arise  as  to  the  attitude  taken  by  France  toward 
education  in  her  colonies.    A  college  was  established  in  Quebec  by  the  Crown  as 
early  as  1635,  a  few  years  earlier  than  Harvard  College.    In  1638  Ursuline  nuns^ 
sent  by  the  Duchess  d'Aiguillon,  had  formed  another  ed\icatvoii«\  \xk&^\?^\\o\L  vcl 
Canada.    ( Martin  '8  History  of  Louisiana,  I,  p.  61 . ) 
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LOUISIANA  TRANSFERRED  TO  SPAIN. 

In  1761  negotiations  began  between  France  and  Spain  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  defense  of  Louisiana  against  English  aggressions.  On  the 
3d  of  November  of  the  following  year  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Fon- 
tainebleau — 

ceding  to  the  King  of  Spain  and  his  snccessors  forever,  in  full  ownership  and 
without  any  exception  or  reservation  whatever,  from  the  pure  impulse  of  a  gen- 
erous heart,  and  from  the  sense  of  the  affection  and  friendship  that  has  ever 
existed  hetween  the  royal  families  of  France  and  Spain,  all  of  the  country  known 
under  the  name  of  Louisiana.* 

What  a  gift !  It  surpasses  the  legends  of  the  East  in  its  magnifi- 
cence. This  transfer  was  not  made  public  for  some  time,  however. 
It  was  not  till  1765  that  the  first  Spanish  governor,  Ulloa,  ari'ived, 
and  an  arrangement  was  effected  whereby  the  administration  was 
still  ostensibly  in  the  hands  of  Aubry,  the  French  governor.  This 
arrangement  soon  bred  trouble,  for  a  meeting  of  citizens  and  a  decree 
of  the  superior  council  of  the  colony  expelled  Ulloa  from  the  coun- 
try and  appealed  to  the  King  of  France  to  resume  his  control. 

THE  REBELLION — LAFRENlllRE. 

The  interest  of  this  event  for  the  student  of  the  history  of  culture 
lies  in  the  intelligence  and  resolution  that  the  protestants  displayed. 
Three  documents  are  extant  relating  to  this  event — the  protest  of 
the  large  meeting  of  citizens,  a  report  on  this  by  Messrs.  Huchet  de 
Eernion  and  Riot  de  Launay,  to  whom  it  had  been  submitt'ed  as  a 
council  and  commission,  and,  finally,  the  decree  of  the  superior 
council,  with  a  protest  from  Governor  Aubry.  The  ability  displayed 
in  these  documents  is  unquestionable,  and  so  is  their  dignity  and  can- 
dor. If  Louisiana  had  no  college,  she  had  educated  men  who  com- 
bined prudence  with  courage  of  a  verj'^  high  order.  Of  the  address 
of  Lafreni^re,  king's  attorney,  who  delivered  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission, Gayarr^  declares:! 

There  is  a  passage  in  Lafr^niere^s  address  of  which  Louisiana  may  well  he  proud 
and  of  which  she  can  hoast  as  spoken  hy  one  of  her  children  in  17(18.  before  the 
voice  of  1776  was  heard. 

*'  In  proportion/'  said  Lafr^niere,  **  to  the  extent  of  both  commerce  and  popula- 
tion is  the  solidity  of  thrones.  Both  are  fed  by  liberty  and  competition,  which  are 
the  nursing  mothers  of  the  State,  of  which  the  spirit  of  monopoly  is  the  tyrant 
and  stepmother.  Without  liberty  there  are  but  few  virtues.  Despotism  breeds 
pusillanimity  and  deepens  the  abyss  of  vices.  Man  is  considered  as  sinning  before 
€k)d  only  because  he  retains  his  free  will.** 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  between  the  lines  that  the  project  of  forming  a 
republic  was  close  to  the  minds  of  these  rebels,  but  Spain  was  too 
prompt  for  the  rather  tardy  action  of  the  colonists  consequent  upon 


OajBTT^,  II,  p.  91.  t  Qayarr^,  Vol.  II,  p.  208. 
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Ulloa's  banishment;  a  strong  force  under  General  O'Reilly  took  pos- 
session of  the  city,  put  to  death  and  imprisoned  about  twelve  of  the 
principal  citizens  concerned  in  the  movement,  and  so  the  matter 
ended.  Cable,  in  his  Creoles  of  Louisi0.na  (p.  70),  thus  states  the 
circumstances : 

At  length  the  project  of  forming  a  republic  was  revived  and  was  given  definite 
shape  and  advocacy.  Bat  priceless  time  had  been  thrown  away,  the  opportune 
moment  had  passed,  an  overwhelming  Spanish  army  and  fleet  was  approaching, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  i>aralyzed.  The  revolt  against  the  injustice  and 
oppression  of  two  royal  powers  at  once  by  the  first  European  colony  that  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  proclaiming  her  independence  was  virtually  at  an  end. 

THE   PRIESTS'  QUARREL. 

Shortly  after  the  colony  had  become  quiet  again  under  the  rule  of 
the  Spanish  governor,  Unzaga,  a  religious  quarrel  arose,  founded  upon 
national  differences.  The  Capuchins  were  the  spiritual  caste  to 
whom  religion  in  the  colony  had  been  committed  from  the  earliest 
times.  When  Spanish  Capuchins  came  into  the  field  quite  a  lively 
priests'  quarrel  ensued,  in  which  we  find  the  Spanish  governor  doiiig 
all  he  could  to  help  the  French  monks  in  a  spirit  every  way  commend- 
able. From  the  documents  in  this  case  we  obtain  quite  instructive 
glimpses  of  the  condition  of  the  populace  during  this  period : 

The  people  here  will  remain  quiet  as  long  as  they  are  gently  treated,  but  the  use 
of  the  rod  would  produce  confusion  and  ruin.  Their  dispositions  are  the  result  of 
the  happy  state  of  liberty  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  from  the  cradle 
and  in  which  they  ought  to  be  maintained  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  laws  of 
the  Kingdom.    ♦    *    * 

The  people  here  are  neither  vicious  nor  addicted  to  debauchery  nor  opposed  to 
our  habits,  although  in  many  respects  those  habits  disagree  with  their  taste. 
They  have  some  of  their  own,  as  other  people  have,  to  which  they  are  much 
attached,  and  this  is  very  natural.  Those  habits  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  pri- 
mordial obligations  of  society;  they  are  not  to  be  eradicated  at  once,  but  must  be 
removed  ^adually  and  almost  imperceptibly.    *    *    * 

What  they  [i  e. ,  the  French  Uapuchins]  may  do  in  their  cells  and  what  their 
secret  sins  may  be  I  can  not  tell^  but  I  know  that  they  give  no  bad  examples,  and 
that  they  inculcate  no  unsound  doctrine.  And  how  many  times  does  it  not  happen 
that  the  preacher's  sermons  and  his  acts  are  at  variance!  How  comes  the  prelate 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  crimes  which,  monstrous  as  they  are  repre- 
sented to  be,  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect,  although  I  am  on  the  spot?     *     *     * 

An  enlightened  prudence  and  a  good  deal  of  toleration  are  necessary  here,  for 
although  this  is  a  Spanish  province,  and  although  Count  O'Reilly  endeavored  to 
make  its  inhabitants  forget  the  former  domination  under  which  they  had  lived  so 
long,  still  I  can  not  flatter  His  Majesty  so  much  as  to  say  that  the  i)eop]e  have 
ceased  to  be  French  at  heart,  and  that  in  them  is  not  to  be  found  that  spirit  of 
independence  which  causes  resistance  to  oppressive  laws.  But  I  will  affirm  that 
they  are  susceptible  of  being  submissive  and  loyal  subjects,  that  they  entertain 
great  veneration  for  their  ancient  laws,  and  that  the  state  of  felicity  which  they 
now  enjoy  is  a  guaranty  to  me  that  they  are  not  to  be  suspected  of  being  disposed 
to  fail  in  their  duties  toward  the  Crown.  Therefore  do  I  endeavor  to  keep  them 
in  the  oolony  and  to  secure  their  love  and  services  to  the  King,  NV\t.\io\]A.  c»xSxL%\xk 
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the  least  for  what  I  deem  to  be  fooleries.  After  the  blow  which  the  colonists  drew 
upon  themselves  by  their  late  revolntion.  the  infliction  of  another  wonnd  wonld 
be  tantamount  to  utter  destruction.* 

The  quarrel  was  peacefully  arranged.  For  us  its  importance  is  in 
the  glimpse  we  have  of  the  people  and  the  clergy  at  that  i)eriod. 

GLEAMS   OF  PROSPERITY. 

The  prosperity  of  the  colony  had  been  no  greater  under  the  Spanish 
administration  during  its  earlier  portion  than  under  the  old  regime. 
In  1768  the  population  of  New  Orleans  counted  only  3,500  whites. 
Governor  Galvez,  who  succeeded  Unzaga  in  1777,  was  in  a  position  to 
see  greater  gro\iiih.  In  the  preceding  year  a  treaty  had  been  made 
with  France  allowing  trade  with  the  French  Windward  Islands,  and 
commissioners  of  that  nationality  had  been  appointed  to  regulate  this 
trade  in  New  Orleans.  Unzaga  had  been  winking  at  British  viola- 
tions of  the  laws  regulating  commerce;  Galvez  fostered  this  trade 
through  a  French  medium.  For  the  first  time  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment exhibited  an  inclination  to  foster  the  colony.  The  King  under- 
took to  buy  |800,CX)0  worth  of  tobacco  yearly,  or  more  if  a  larger  crop 
should  be  raised.  The  sum  of  140,000  annually  was  devoted  to  bring- 
ing in  new  colonists,  whom  they  tried  to  draw  from  France  or  the 
French  colonies  in  the  Indies.  In  1779  Galvez  reported  the  accession 
of  499  colonists  from  the  Canary  Islands  who  had  been  sent  at  the 
King's  expense.  Some  of  the  emigrant  families,  besides  the  lands, 
cattle,  rations,  and  other  aid  given  them,  received  the  splendid 
donation  of  from  $3,000  to  14,000. 

LOUISIANA   IN  THE   REVOLUTION — GALVEZ. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1779,  Spain  declared  war  against  Great  Britain 
and  Louisiana  was  put  in  a  state  of  defense.  Galvez  was  not  content 
with  mere  inaction,  but  marched  first  on  the  English  at  Manchac, 
taking  the  fort  and  a  few  prisoners.  On  the  21st  of  September,  Baton 
Rouge,  strong  as  its  fortifications  were,  was  captured,  and  a  force  of 
nearly  400  men  surrendered.  The  result  of  the  entire  campaign  was 
flattering  to  the  Spanish  arms.  Eight  vessels  had  been  ca-ptured  and 
three  forts,  all  with  little  loss  to  the  Spaniards.  Of  the  behavior  of 
the  native  troops  of  Louisiana,  Gayarr6  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  131)  says,  on  the 
basis  of  information  taken  from  the  contemporary  newspapers  in 
Madrid: 

The  Louisiana  militia  behaved  with  extraordinary  discipline  and  fortitude.  It 
was  difficult  to  restrain  their  ardor,  particularly  that  of  the  Acadians,  who,  at  the 
sight  of  the  British  troops,  being  inflamed  with  rage  at  the  recollection  of  their 
old  injuries,  were  eager  to  rush  on  those  who  had  desecrated  their  hearths,  burned 


♦Gayarr^  III,  p.  91  et  seq.,  citing  from  a  letter  of  Governor  Unzaga  to  the 
Bishop  of  Havana. 
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their  iiatemal  roofs  to  the  ground,  and  driven  them  into  exile  like  miserable  out- 
laws and  outcasts. 

The  further  achievements  of  Galvez  were  the  capture  of  Mobile  and 
of  Pensacola,  and  in  all  these  operations  he  was  assisted  by  Louisiana 
troops.  So  great  was  his  success  that  he  was  rewarded  with  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Mexico,  when  still  a  young  man  of  about  25  years  of  age. 

His  wife  was  a  native  of  Louisiana  and  had  been  educated  in  the 
Ursulines'  convent. 

PROSPERITY   REALIZED. 

This  period  was  certainly  the  heyday  of  prosperity  for  a  colony  that 
had  rooted  itself  so  slowly.  At  the  close  of  (lalvez's  administration 
the  population  of  the  colony,  black  and  white,  had  reached  the  num- 
ber of  31,433,  but  it  must  be  always  kept  in  mind  that  the  limits  of 
the  colony  were  as  widely  separated  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
upper  Missouri  one  way  and  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
in  another,  and  while  what  is  now- Louisiana  contained  the  bulk  of 
the  population,  the  settlements  were,  however,  very  widely  separated. 
About  12,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  gathered  within  New  Orleans. 
In  the  year  1787  the  import  and  export  duties  from  this  port  reached 
the  sum  of  $72,000.  On  March  21  of  the  following  year  almost  the 
entire  city  was  consumed  by  a  fire,  the  losses  from  which  were  set 
down  by  Governor  Miro,  in  his  reix)rt  to  the  Spanish  Government,  at 
over  *2,500,(X)0. 

THE  SPANISH   SCHOOL. 

Reports  of  the  same  governor  shed  light  (m  the  condition  of  the 
schools  in  the  colony  at  this  time: 

It  seems  that  in  1772  there  came  from  Spain  Don  Andreas  Lopez  de  Armesto  as 
director  of  the  school  which  was  ordered  to  be  established  at  New  Orleans,  Don 
Pedro  Aragon  as  teacher  of  grammar,  Don  Mannel  Diaz  de  Lara  as  professor  or 
the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  language,  and  Don  Francisco  de  la  Celena  as  teacher 
of  reading  and  writing.  But  the  governor,  Don  Luis  de  Unzaga,  found  himself 
greatly  embarrassed  as  to  the  establishment  of  those  schools,  because  he  knew 
that  the  parents  would  not  send  their  children  to  them  unless  they  were  driven  to 
it  by  fear  of  some  penalty.  Ck)nsidering,  however,  that  it  was  not  proper  to 
resort  to  violence,  he  confined  himself  to  making  the  public  acquainted  with  the 
benefits  which  they  would  derive  from  the  education  which  the  magnanimous 
heart  of  His  Majesty  thus  put  within  their  reach.  Nevertheless,  no  pupil  ever 
presented  himself  for  the  Latin  class.  A  few  came  to  be  taught  reading  and 
writing  only.  These  never  exceeded  30,  and  frequently  dwindled  down  to  6.  For 
this  reason  the  three  teachers  taught  nothing  beyond  the  rudiments.* 

The  schoolhouse  employed  by  these  Spanish  teachers  was  destroyed  by  the  fire, 
and  a  citizen  of  New  Orleans,  Don  Andres  Almonaster,  offered  a  room  12  by  13 
for  the  temporary  use  of  the  school.  The  number  of  pupils  had  l)een  reduced  from 
23  to  12  by  the  fire,  for  many  families  had  retired  to  their  country  homes.  The 
f^vemor  proposed  the  construction  of  a  more  suitable  building  for  the  school,  at 
a  cost  of  $6,000.* 


♦  Qayarre,  III,  pp.  204-205. 
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THE   FRENCH   SCHOOLS. 

In  the  same  re[)ort  mention  is  made  of  the  private  sc*ho<»ls  that  were 
fre<luentoil  by  the  rhildrfMi  of  French  descent: 

The  introdaction  of  the  Spanish  lancrnage  in  this  colony  is  an  ol^ject  of  difficult 
attainment,  which  it  will  require  much  time  to  accomplish,  as  the  like  with  regard 
to  any  language  has  always  happened  in  every  coontry  paJBsing  under  the  domi- 
nation of  another  nation.  All  that  has  heen  obtained  so  far  is  that  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  courts  of  justice  in  the  town  be  conducted  in  Spanish.  But  we 
have  not  succeeded  so  well  in  the  other  posts  and  dependencies,  where  French 
alone  continues  to  be  spoken.  Even  in  this  town  the  books  of  the  merchantH, 
except  of  those  Spanish  bom,  are  kept  in  that  language.  For  this  reason,  as  those 
who  have  no  fortune  to  leave  to  their  sons  aspire  to  give  them  no  other  career 
than  a  mercantile  one,  for  which  they  think  that  reading  and  writing  is  suffi- 
cient, they  prefer  that  this  be  taught  them  in  French,  and  thus  there  were,  before 
the  iire.  eight  schools  of  that  description,  which  were  frequented  by  400  children 
of  }x)th  sexes. 

REFLECTIONS. 

Truly,  (Hlueation  had  made  little  progress  in  three-quarters  of  a 
century.  Bienville,  nearly  fifty  years  l)eft)re,  had  ask(Hl  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  college,  and  even  now  tliei-e  was  no  call  for  one.  To  be 
8ur(%  if  there  had  lx*en  no  national  prejudice  in  the  way  there  might 
have  been  some  call  for  the  higher  branches  in  which  instruction  was 
offered  by  the  Spanisli  si'hool.  Perhaps,  if  Bienville's  request  had 
been  granted,  there  might  have  lie^Mi  by  this  time  a  high  ideal  of  cul- 
ture establisheil  in  the  colony.  But,  after  all,  leisure  and  a  wealthy 
community  form  the  indispen.siible  Imckgmund  before  any  picture  of 
culture  can  bt^  so  much  as  sketched  in,  and  in  this  sparse  settlement 
it  wa«  the  muscle  forces  that  the  exigencies  of  daily  life  demanded,  or 
such  mental  employments  as  brought  a  distinct  monetary  return. 

THE   SPANISH   KULE. 

A  census  taken  in  1788  gave  the  colony  a  population  of  about  4^),000. 
This  was  (|uite  an  incivase  over  the  last  number  re^iorted,  and  shows 
that  its  growth  was  steady.  The  Spanish  rule  had  been  growing  more 
and  more  popular  in  the  country,  and  marriages  were  not  infrequent 
lx»twecn  the  Spanish  oilicials  and  the  native  Creoles.  Giivemor  3Ilr& 
returned  to  Sjiain  in  1 701.  He  is  thus  favorably  characterized  by 
Martin,  who  is  not  inclined  to  praise  the  Spanish  administration:  ^^He 
rarrlfd  toifh  him  the  yootJ  Irishes  and  regrets  of  the  colonistsJ^^ 

The  old  French  spirit,  however,  broke  out  afresh  during  the  admin- 
istration of  his  su<*cessor,  Baron  C'arondelet .  Ripples  from  the  dist-ant 
whirlp(M)l  of  the  French  ievoluti<m  broke  against  this  quieted  land, 
and  the  music  of  tlie  Marseillaise  and  (,'a  ira  thi-ew  the  French  popu- 
lation ba<^k  into  tliat  love  for  r'rau<M»  which  was  now  become  the  love 
of  lilHM't}'.  One  humlred  an<l  fifty  of  the  citizens  were  bold  enough 
to  ofM^nly  addn»ss  a  i)etition  to  tlie  Fn»nch  Government  praying  for  a 
i*eannexation.     The  governor  sent  around   a  counter  memorial  in 
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which  the  signera  wore  to  avow  their  devotion  to  the  Spanish  King. 
He  forbade  the  singing  of  revolutionary  songs  in  the  theaters,  and 
ventured  to  arrest  six  of  the  leading  malcontents  and  send  them  to 
Havana,  where  they  were  detained  for  a  year. 

SUGAR   CANE   INTRODUCED. 

In  the  year  1794  New  Orleans  was  again  almost  totally  destroyed 
by  fire,  with  losses  greater,  if  anything,  than  had  been  occasioned  by 
the  fire  of  1788.  In  1795,  however,  a  source  of  new  prosperity  was 
opened  to  the  colony  by  the  introduction  of  the  sugar  industry,  which 
was,  perhaps,  an  ample  compensation  for  all  such  losses  by  fire. 
From  this  source  came  the  great  wealth  of  Louisiana  in  later  days. 

BISHOP    PElJ^ALVERT  ON  THE  SPANISH    SCHOOL  AND    THE    URSULINES 

CONVENT. 

From  a  report  of  Bishop  Peilalvert,  recently  come  over  to  take  charge 
of  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  colony,  we  may  get  glimpses  of  the 
state  of  education  in  1795.  Not  to  include  general  denunciations  of 
the  licentious  character  of  the  men  and  their  failure  to  observe  relig- 
ious duties,  like  fasts,  etc.,  we  find  the  following  more  particular 
statements: 

• 

The  Spanish  Bchool  which  has  been  established  here  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown 
is  kept  as  it  onght  to  be;  but  as  there  are  others  which  are  Fi-ench  and  of  which 
one  alone  is  opened  by  authority  and  with  the  regular  license,  and  as  I  was  igno- 
rant of  the  faith  professed  by  the  teachers  and  of  their  morality,  I  have  prescribed  for 
them  such  regulations  as  are  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  oar  legislation. 

Excellent  results  are  obtained  from  Che  convent  of  the  Ursulines,  in  which  a 
good  many  girls  are  educated;  but  their  inclinations  are  so  decidedly  French  that 
they  have  even  refused  to  admit  among  them  Spanish  women  who  wished  to 
become  nuns  so  long  as  these  applicants  should  remain  ignorant  of  the  French 
idiom;  and  they  have  shed  many  tears  on  account  of  their  being  obliged  to  read 
in  SxMinish  books  their  spiritual  exercises  and  to  comply  with  the  other  duties  of 
their  community  in  the  manner  prescribed  to  them. 

This  is  the  nursery  of  those  future  matrons  who  will  inculcate  on  their  children 
the  principles  which  they  here  imbibe.  The  education  which  they  receive  in  this 
institution  is  the  cause  of  their  being  less  vicious  than  the  other  sex.  As  to  what 
^e  boys  are  taught  in  the  Spanish  school,  it  is  soon  forgotten.  Should  their  edu- 
cation be  continued  in  a  college,  they  would  be  confirmed  in  their  religions  prin- 
ciples, in  the  good  habits  given  to  them,  and  in  their  loyalty  as  faithful  vassals  to 
the  Crown.  But  they  leave  the  school  when  still  very  young  and  retire  to  the 
houses  of  their  parents,  mostly  situated  in  the  country,  where  they  hear  neither 
the  name  of  God  nor  of  the  King,  but  daily  witness  the  corrupt  morals  of  their 
parents.* 

LE  MONITEUR  DE  LA   LOUISIANE. 

In  the  year  17J)4  Governor  Carondelet  started  the  first  newspaper 
in  the  country,  ''  Le  Moniteur  de  la  Louisiane." 


*Qayarr4,  III,  p.  378  et  secj. 
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TRANSFER  TO   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Great  political  changes  were  going  on  in  Europe  at  this  time.  Napo- 
leon's ambitious  eye  was  turned  on  Louisiana  also.  On  the  loth  of 
Sept4>mber,  180(),  Spain  i-etroceded  the  teiritor}^  to  France  by  a  secret 
treaty,  for  war  was  then  in  progress  with  England,  and  Napoleon  did 
not  care  to  expose  Louisiana  to  the  mercy  of  the  English  fleet.  So  the 
government  remained  ostensibly  Spanish  until  Laussat  arrived  on 
March  20, 1803,  to  take  possession  for  France  as  colonial  prefect.  Tlie 
I)opulation  was  wild  with  joy  at  being  Frenchmen  again,  but  they 
admitted  that  there  was  no  c^use  of  complaint  against  the  Simnish 
Government. 

For  some  time  previous  Napoleon  had  been  in  negotiation  with  the 
Unite<l  States  for  the  sale  of  Ix>ui8iana,  and  Laussat  had  not  been  in 
the  colony  more  than  a  few  weeks  before  he  was  informed  that  he  liad 
been  appointed  commissioner  on  the  part  of  France  to  deliver  tlie  col- 
ony to  its  new  ownei-s.  The  Spanish  officers  had  not  been  withdrawn, 
and  on  the  30th  of  November,  1803,  Casa  Calvo  and  Salcedo  made,  in 
the. city  hall,  a  formal  delivery  of  the  coU>ny  from  Spain  to  France. 
On  the  20th  of  Deceml^er  William  C.  C.  Claiborne  received  the  keys 
of  the  city  from  Laussat,  and  with  this  sign  Louisiana  became  the 
territor^^  of  the  United  States. 

RESUME. 

So  much  for  the  current  of  events  during  more  than  a  century  of 
French  and  Spanisli  control.  Into  minute  particulara  the  writer  has 
not  entered,  for  such  would  ill  suit  the  purpose  of  this  volume.  All  that 
in  any  way  throws  light  on  the  ccmditions  of  culture  in  the  colony 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  jealous  eye,  as  far,  at  least,  as  materials 
have  been  accessible.  The  facts  that  give  external  evidence  of  culture 
are,  briefly,  these:  In  1727  acomijany  of  Freuline  nuns  came  over  to 
take  charge  of  the  hospital  and  to  teach.  As  late  as  1795  the  Spanish 
Bishop  Peilalvei't,  in  a  sharp  attack  on  the  moral  and  e<lucational  con- 
dition of  the  colony,  found  occasion  to  commend  the  work  done  in  the 
Ursuline  school.  Shortly  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Governor  Bienville  urged  on  the  French  Government  the  establishment 
of  a  (college,  a  reciuest  he  had  often  made  l)ef ore.  Toward  t  he  last  quar- 
ter of  the  century  there  had  been  established  a  Spanish  scliool  under 
four  masters,  but  it  was  not  well  attended.*  There  were  at  the  time 
several  private  French  schools  that  were  quite  well  attended. 

♦Misconceptions  exist  as  to  the  encouragement  of  education  by  Spain.  L.  Lot'w- 
enstein,in  a  little  sketch  of  the  St.  Louis  Cathedral,  speaks  of  the  above-mentioned 
school  as  the  solitary  instance  of  help  given  by  the  Spanish  Government  for  edu- 
cation. We  find,  however,  in  the  early  legislative  records  of  the  State  that  the 
title  was  confirmed  to  certain  lands  in  St.  Charles  Parish  that  had  been  granted 
by  the  Spanish  Government  for  school  purposes.  In  an  address  ( De  Bow's  Review, 
January.  1847)  before  the  Louisiana  Historical  Society,  Mr.  H.  A.  Bnllard  said:  •'  It 
can  not  be  denied  that  the  new  Government  was  ]il)eral,  and  even  paternal.  Lands 
were  distributed  gratuitously  to  meet  the  wants  of  an  increasing  population,  and» 
fiirect  taxation  waa  unknown  in  the  province." 
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DON   ANDRES  ALMONASTER. 

In  this  early  period  Louisiana  can  boast  of  at  least  one  public- 
spirited  benefactor  to  education  aud  religion.  We  have  seen  above 
how  Almonaster  provided  a  school  house  for  the  Spanish  school  when 
the  great  fire  had  consumed  their  own  building.  He  further  built,  at 
a  cost  of  *l  14,000,  a  hospital  (1784-1786),  a  chapel  for  the  Ursulines 
(1787),  and  in  1792  the  St.  Louis  Cathedral,  designed  to  cost  $50,000, 
was  begun  at  his  charges.* 

EXTRACTS  FROM   CONTEMPORARY   DOCUMENTS. 

This  is  the  limited  material  the  histories  furnish  lis  for  sketching  a 
picture  of  the  culture  of  those  times.  Fortunately  a  goodly  number 
of  contemporary  descriptions  of  the  country  are  extant,  and  from 
them  may  be  gathered  here  and  there  passages  giving  their  authors' 
appreciation  of  the  people  and  their  cultivation.  Of  course  these  do 
not  agree  with  one  another,  but  doubtless  from  these  conflicting 
estimates  the  reader  may  reach  a  judgment  for  himself.  In  forming 
our  opinions,  however,  we  must  bear  it  in  mind  that  character  is 
elusive,  and  estimations  of  character  subjective.  Therefore  from 
any  very  jaundiced  account  we  must  infer  the  personal  disappoint- 
ments of  the  critic,  or  at  least  a  lack  of  adaptability  to  new  circum- 
stances and  conditions. 

T.  Voyage  a  la  Louisiane,  1794-1798.  Baudry  des  Lozi^res.  Paris, 
1802. 

The  faculties  of  the  Louisiana  m  in  develop  early.  He  has  from  hirth  the  great- 
est readiness  for  arts  and  sciences.  If  this  was  seconded  by  education,  he  might 
one  day  take  position  among  the  most  polished  x)eople  in  the  world. 

The  women,  bom  in  a  healthy  climate,  where  corrupt  customs  do  not  degrade 
the  moral  nor  alter  the  physical  nature,  are  of  a  blooming  freshness.  Their  conn- 
tenances  bespeak  health  and  lovely  innocence.  All  are  either  pretty  or  beautiful, 
gay  without  coquetry,  amiable  without  deception,  their  teeth  long  keep  their 
whiteness,  and  their  lips  are  always  carmine.  We  may  without  flattery  or  exag- 
geration apply  to  them  what  we  heir  told  of  the  Circassians  and  Georgians 
(p.  15).    ♦    ♦    * 

Some  years  before  the  epoch  of  which  we  are  speaking  some  Capuchin  mission- 
aries had  fixed  their  abode  in  Louisiana,  and  they  can  not  be  reproached  with  ever 
having  meddled  with  te  !.  po  al  affairs.  The  monks  were  righteous  and  instituted 
good  customs.    ♦    ♦    * 

We  have  also  to  say  much  in  praise  of  the  Ursulines'  convent,  which  was  estab- 
lished almost  at  the  same  time.  It  was  the  only  school  for  girls:  therefore  pre- 
cious. There  they  cultivated  the  decided  taste  they  have  for  virtues  and  the  arts 
of  pleasing.  It  was  a  great  blessing  to  have  this  resource  in  a  country  so  remote 
from  all  communication,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  so  precise  agreement  of  customs 
and  language  between  this  country  and  France,  an  agreement  much  greater  than 
any  that  exists  in  the  other  colonies,  is  due  to  this  convent.  Out  of  it  have  gone 
women  worthy  objects  of  admiration,  girls  of  heroic  virtue,  mothers  of  families 
that  might  even  serve  as  a  pattern  to  those  cited  i n  other  countries  ( p.  1 7 ) .    *    *    * 

When  Louisiana  shall  have  reached  but  a  part  of  the  splendor  of  which  she  is 


♦  Cable,  Creoles  of  Louisiana,  p.  ^. 
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capable,  she  will  become  the  country  of  the  arts.  The  men  that  she  brings  forth 
have  a  great  natural  aptitnde  for  everything  that  calls  for  the  effort  of  conception 
or  the  resources  of  memory.  The  temperature  of  the  climate  that  gives  to  their 
existence  its  happiest  development  renders  them  susceptible  to  force  of  mind  as 
of  body.  They  resemble  in  their  development  their  trees  and  their  plants.  I  do 
not  know  if  I  deceive  myself,  but  wherever  I  have  seen  the  earth  give  forth  beau- 
tiful productions  spontaneously  I  have  thought  that  I  saw  men  equally  beautiful 
and  vigorous.  Are  we  aught  but  walking  plants?  Are  we  so  suited  to  the  earth 
that  by  our  very  living  we  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  vegetation?  (p.  336). 

II.  Vue  de  la  colonie  Espagnole  du  Mississippi,  etc.,  par  un  obser- 
vateur  resident  sur  les  lieux.     Duvallon,  editeur.     Paris,  1803. 

It  is  still  to  be  observed  that  the  physiognomy,  that  mirror  of  the  soul,  presents 
in  both  sexes  more  good  nature  than  goodness,  more  conceit  than  pride,  more  cun- 
ning than  penetration,  and  is  ordinarily  neither  spiritual  nor  distinguished.  ^  *  * 
(p.  202). 

From  what  I  have  just  said  it  results  that  the  Creoles  of  this  country,  nearly  all 
of  them  bom  of  parents  of  low  origin  who  came  to  seek  their  fortune  in  this  cor- 
ner of  the  world  and  did  not  find  it,  brought  up  consequently  in  poverty,  igno- 
rance, and  coarseness,  have  necessarily  preserved  the  imprint  of  their  surround- 
ings, except  a  few  of  them,  whose  parents,  either  well  bom  or  washed  of  their 
vulgarity  by  a  little  wealth,  have  had  them  educated  in  Europe.  Accordingly 
with  this  exception,  an  exception  strongly  pronounced  in  this  country,  most  of 
the  Creoles  of  Louisiana  have  the  vices  and  faults  that  belong  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  generally  speaking  l)een  educated.  They  are  coarse,  envious, 
selfish,  avaricious,  presumptuous,  abusive,  lacking  sensibility,  deceitful,  sharp 
toughed,  boastful,  and,  beyond  all,  utterly  (k  vingt-quatre  carats)  ignorant  (many 
of  them  not  knowing  how  to  read  and  write  even),  and  they  pride  themselves  on 
their  ignorance  so  far  as  to  greatly  prefer  a  shotgun  to  a  pen  and  paddling  a  canoe 
to  coming  near  a  desk.  One  of  these  I  have  described  said  naively  before  me  one 
day  that  his  surest  way  of  getting  to  sleep  was  to  open  a  book.  Another  bad  such 
an  antipathy  for  all  that  sprung  from  the  typographic  art  that  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  hand  him  a  printed  sheet,  a  simple  newspaper,  to  get  rid  of  him  at  once, 
and  send  him  scampering  off  at  a  great  rate.  A  third,  on  the  contrary,  who  pre- 
ferred reading  and  zealously  devoted  himself  to  it.  passed  under  my  very  eyes  as 
a  sort  of  fool  or  crack-brained  fellow.  In  a  word,  a  library  in  this  country  is,  I 
think,  almost  as  rare  as  the  phoenix,  and  whether  in  the  city  or  in  the  country,  a 
very  few  assorted  books  can  be  found,  and  that,  too.  only  in  the  homes  of  a  few 
Frenchmen  established  in  the  colony. 

I  am  going  in  this  matter  to  cite  a  fact  of  little  importance,  but  characteristic,  in 
support  of  what  I  have  just  said.  A  governor-general  of  French  nationality  or 
origin,  M.  de  Carondelet,  thought  fit  a  few  years  ago  to  give  his  permission  for 
the  establishment  of  a  printing  house  in  New  Orleans  for  the  publication  of  a 
gazette  entitled  "  Le  Moniteur  de  la  Louisiane.*'  [Cf.  above,  p.  17.]  In  this  were 
printed  items  relative  to  commerce,  agriculture,  or  other  objects  of  public  utility 
as  well  as  paragraphs  for  political  news.  Our  Creoles  are  generally  very  curious 
and  eager  about  all  foreign  news.  This  newspaper  was  moreover  well  edited.  In 
consideration  of  all  this  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  there  would  be  consequently 
a  number  of  subscribers  to  this  colonial  newspaper.  Well,  what  was  the  case?  I 
will  tell  you.  I  got  it  from  the  editor  himself  that  never,  since  the  first  publica- 
tion of  this  newspaper  up  to  the  present  time,  has  it  reached  a  number  of  eighty 
subscriptions  at  once,  mostly  from  Europeans  or  foreigners.  Parsimony  on  one 
side,  dislike  for  reading  on  the  other,  is  what  renders  our  Creoles  averse  to  such 
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things.  From  this  characteristic  one  can  picture  to  himself  the  rest.  Moreover 
we  mnst  bear  well  in  mind  that  if  the  Spanish  Government  did  not  find  a  taste  for 
literature  established  in  this  country  it  has  not  at  least  introduced  it.  Ah,  do  yon 
all  whom  the  love  of  study  and  literature  inflames,  shun  a  residence  in  Louisiana? 
The  air  of  this  region  is  fatal  to  the  muses  (p.  205,  et  seq. ). 

From  this  pictjire  of  the  moral  imperfections  which  are  common  to  the  men  of 
Louisiana  I  willingly  turn  to  the  details  of  some  good  qualities  which  it  would 
be  unjust  to  refuse  them,  and  which  we  know,  besides,  are  often  joined  with  vices 
and  faults  which  seem  opposed  tu  them  in  the  heart  of  man,  that  impenetrable 
abyss  of  contradictions  that  unites  at  one  and  the  same  time  extremes  and  con- 
founds them  together.  Faithful  to  their  engagements,  good  husbands,  tender 
fathers,  and  submissive  sons,  they  are,  besides,  laborious,  even  industrious,  well 
adapted  to  the  mechanic  arts,  workmen  by  instinct,  and  they  easily  imitate  all 
works  which  depend  on  correctness  of  vision  and  suppleness  of  hand.  They  are 
not  at  all  given  over  to  libertinage;  and  even,  although  very  ignorant,  they  have 
in  their  youth  a  certain  natural  perspicacity,  and  a  peculiar  aptness  for  learning 
the  little  they  are  taught.  It  is  true  that  this  is  a  fire  of  straw  and  soon  extin- 
guished for  lack  of  nourishment  and  training.  Perhaps  they  only  lack,  to  develop 
their  intellectual  faculties  and  give  resource  to  their  enervated  souls,  able  teachers 
and  good  institutions,  and  this  is  just  what  has  always  been  wanting  and  still  is 
wanting  in  this  country.  Perhaps  also  (and  1  am  quite  sure  of  it)  such  institutions 
can  never  take  root  in  this  place,  and  it  will  be  requisite,  from  dire  necessity,  for 
the  Creole  youth,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  education,  to  be  dispatched  from 
their  country  and  sent  beyond  seas  into  Europe,  or  at  least  to  some  of  the  principal 
States  of  the  northern  part  of  America,  where  some  years  ago  pretty  good  colleges 
were  formed,  whose  number  and  worth  will  increase  with  time.    *    *    * 

From  the  men  let  us  pass  to  the  women,  the  most  interesting  portion  of  society. 
We  have  already  observed  their  exterior,  and  shall  now  examine  the  moral  side. 
In  this  respect,  as  in  the  physical,  they  have  more  advantages  and  gain  more  from 
being  known  than  the  men.  They  have  in  general  more  penetration  and  less 
rudeness.  As  poorly  educated  as  the  men,  the  lack  of  education  is  less  apparent 
in  them,  and  the  bad  qualities  which  result  therefrom  are  by  no  means  as  evident 
as  in  the  former.  Many  of  them  even  possess  a  natural  vivacity  and  instinct  for 
sociability,  and  few  men  in  this  country  are  endowed  to  an  equal  extent.  If  a 
stranger  of  fair  appearance  enters  a  house  and  asks  to  spend  the  night,  ordinarily 
it  will  be  the  mistress  of  the  place  that  receives  him,  entertains  him,  and  does  all 
the  honors  of  the  house,  while  the  master,  after  a  few  minutes*  conversation  to 
which  he  contributes  very  little,  feeling  more  likely  than  not  as  if  he  were  on 
thorns,  will  go  without  ceremony  to  his  rustic  occupations,  not  to  make  his  appear- 
ance again  until  meal  time,  seeming  to  be  rather  the  agent  than  the  spouse  of  the 
lady.  Accordingly,  the  women  of  Louisiana,  having  more  resolution  and  intelli- 
gence than  their  Creole  husbands,  take  that  ascendency  over  them  which  is  based 
on  their  superior  wit  and  decision  of  character,  and  no  perceptible  abuse  arises, 
the  management  of  affairs  being  nevertheless  united.    *    *    *    (p.  241  et  seq). 

Moreover,  the  Louisiana  women,  particularly  those  born  on  the  plantations  and 
living  there,  have  various  estimable  qualities.  Respectful  daughters,  affectionate 
wives,  tender  mothers,  and  carelul  housekeepers,  exhibiting  many  details  of 
domestic  economy,  honest,  reserved,  decent — to  put  it  all  in  a  word,  they  are  in 
general  very  good  women    *    *    *    (p.  24.")). 

In  fine,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  all  that  has  just  been  put  forth 
relative  to  the  physical  and  moral  characteristics  of  the  Creoles  of  Louisiana,  men 
and  women,  is  only  from  the  general  point  of  view,  and  needs  restriction  in  every 
respect.  If  among  them  there  are  many  men  ignorant,  harsh,  selfish,  false,  med- 
dling, boastful,  and  conceited,  others  may  be  found  to  match  them,  who  «x^ 
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enlightened,  homsne,  generous,  sincere,  complaisant,  modest,  and  tmthfnl,  par- 
ticularly those  who  have  been  educated  in  Europe    *    *    *    (p.  1^6). 

There  is  in  this  country  no  other  pablic  institution  appropriated  to  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  except  a  mere  school  established  by  the  Gtovemment  and  composed 
of,  say,  50  children,  almost  all  from  iHX>r  families,  where  instruction  is  given  in 
French  and  Spanish  in  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering,  and  the  convent  of  French 
nuns,  who  have  a  few  boarding  pupils  and  keep  a  class  for  day  pupils.  There  is 
also  a  boarding  school,  which  was  formed  for  young  Creoles  (men)  about  fifteen 
months  ago  by  a  man  who  does  not  lack  talents  in  this  direction:  but  as  cheap- 
ness is  the  main  thing  in  this  country,  and  the  cost  of  his  school,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  which  he  proposed  to  employ  special  teachers  besides  himself,  appeared 
too  dear  to  the  colonists,  the  fine  fellows,  not  being  able  to  dispute  the  teacher's 
I)ersonal  merits,  sought  to  depreciate  his  exactness  and  care  over  a  small  number 
of  pupils  intrusted  to  him  by  European  parents,  or  parents  who  had  been  educated 
in  Europe,  and  thus  make  an  excuse  for  not  patronizing  him.  This  school,  not 
being  able  to  support  itself  in  a  suitable  manner  with  so  little  means,  has  come  to 
almost  nothing,  and  our  great  merchants  of  New  Orleans  and  others  have  con- 
tinued to  send  their  children,  because  of  saving  $2  a  month,  to  little  schools  scat- 
tered here  and  there  in  the  city,  and  so  make  a  good  excuse  for  getting  them  out  of 
the  way  a  part  of  the  day  without  reflecting  on  the  emptiness  and  positive  harm- 
fulness  of  that  sort  of  education;  and  our  sugar,  cotton,  and  indigo  planters  in  the 
country  are  contented  to  pick  up  on  the  public  road  a  poor  devil  to  whom  they 
give  lodging,  board,  and  a  trifling  wage  for  his  undertaking  to  give  instruction  as 
far  as  his  knowledge  goes— that  is  to  say,  no  great  way— to  restive  pupils,  aware 
that  the  wretched  pedagogue  has  no  real  authority  over  them  and  perceiving  soon 
that  their  preceptor  is  almost  regarded  by  their  i>arent8  as  an  out  and  out  servant 
or  a  hireling  domestic.  Such  is  the  care  that  is  paid  in  this  country  to  that 
essential  part  of  public  order,  education:  such  is  the  encouragement  they  give, 
^e  regard  and  consideration  they  show  to  the  persons  charged  by  the  State  with 
a  work  as  ungrateful  and  painful  in  its  details  as  it  is  noble  and  interesting  in  its 
aims.  Yet  these  same  people  will  say,  in  order  to  excuse  the  tone  of  ignorance 
and  coarseness  that  reigns  among  them,  that  their  country  lacks  good  teachers! 
Ah.  put  on  it  the  valuation  that  you  ought— «most  of  all,  that  which  dollars,  of 
which  you  are  besides  very  saving,  can  not  secure,  and  which  springs  from  a 
rational  esteem  and  certain  considerations  to  which  an  honorable  soul  U  more 
alive  than  to  every  thing  else — and  you  will  then  have  instructors  worthy  to  bear 
that  respectable  name,  in  place  of  your  schoolmasters,  absolutely  incapable  of 
communicating  to  your  youth  the  feeblest  spark  of  taste  for  the  fine  arts  or  of 
conducting  them  beyond  the  threshold  of  the  gate  of  science,  closed  to  them  for- 
ever as  well  as  to  their  stupid  pupils.  Or,  better  still,  send  these  youths,  ron^h 
and  half  savages,  out  of  the  country,  make  them  cross  seas  and  go  and  find  in 
Europe  the  flame  of  genius  and  talent,  to  come  back  one  day  and  enlighten  their 
country,  as  Prometheus  went  long  ago  to  the  hearth  fire  of  the  sun,  stole  ilie 
celestial  fire,  and  bore  it  to  the  earth  to  animate  Pandora  (p.  293  et  seq). 

III.  M^moires  sur  la  Louisiana  et  la  Nouvelle-Orleans,  par 
M.  *  *  *.  (Catalogued  in  the  Peabody  Libiary  of  Baltimore  as 
Wante.)    Paris,  Bullard,  1804. 

The  only  buildings  which  are  susceptible  of  any  remark  are  the  barracks,  the 
park  of  artillery,  and  the  public  storehouses,  all  of  which  were  built  by  the  French 
when  the  colony  belonged  to  that  Government.  A  charity  hospital  is  also  to  be 
seen  there  which  has  been  constructed  at  the  expense  of  a  merchant  who.  in  his 
relations  with  the  Spanish  Government,  made  a  fortune  so  immense  that  he  was 
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able  to  constrnct  this  hospital  and  make  a  present  of  it  to  the  colony  [cf .  above, 
p.  10].  There  is  in  this  city  a  convent  of  nuns  who,  as  I  have  been  told,  no  longer 
receive  novices.  There  are,  besides,  some  Capuchins;  but  they  have  no  convent, 
merely  waiting  for  the  eventual  vacancies  in  the  parishes  of  the  colony  (p.  7). 

The  population  of  New  Orleans  is  to-day  composed  of  as  many  foreigners, 
almost,  as  of  Creoles.  The  latter  are  nearly  all  of  French  origin.  The  Sxwnish 
Government  can  hardly  be  detected  in  this  city  and  in  many  parts  of  Louisiana, 
except  from  the  care  they  show  in  choosing  citizens  of  that  nation  to  fill  the  pub- 
lic offices.  In  all  other  respects  it  would  bo  easy  to  think  it  a  French  colony,  so 
much  in  customs,  language,  manners,  and  tastes,  do  they  resemble  the  French. 

The  Creoles  are,  in  general,  tall,  well-proi)ortioned,  active,  and  they  show  to 
advantage  their  aptitude  for  pleasing.  In  the  opinion  of  educated  men  they  are 
not  well  adapted  to  the  exact  sciences.  This  Inaptitude  proceeds  purely  from  the 
defects  of  their  education,  from  the  dissipation  in  which  they  are  kept  from 
infancy,  and  from  the  lack  of  application,  to  which  they  are  not  constrained  in 
youth. 

The  women  of  Louisiana  are  nearly  all  pretty  and  pleasant,  rather  than  regu- 
larly beautiful.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  bright  color,  which  comes  and 
goes;  for  elegant  figures,  beautiful  eyes  and  teeth,  and  specially  for  their  sujierb 
suits  of  hair. 

There  is  at  New  Orleans  no  public  institution  nor  hall  for  literary  purposes,  nor 
any  other  place  of  reunion  for  men  who  would  find  in  discussions  of  literature, 
physics,  natural  history,  or  politics  occasions  to  disengage  themselves  from  the 
fatiguing  calculations  of  commerce,  which  is  still  limited. 

The  women  have  adopted  the  custom  of  meeting  at  tea  parties.  In  imitation  of 
the  American  women  these  parties  end  nearly  always  with  gambling  for  stakes, 
higher  or  lower,  but  proving  that  this  taste  also  has  made  much  progress. 

About  six  months  ago  a  college  was  formed  for  the  education  of  young  men. 
Such  an  establishment  had  been  absolutely  lacking  in  this  colony.  A  boarding  and 
day  school  for  girls  has  also  been  established.  The  instruction  they  receive  there 
seems  more  carefully  conducted  than  that  which  the  nuns  formerly  gave,  and  is 
therefore  preferable.  These  two  institutions— of  prime  importance— ar.*  duo  to 
French  refugees,  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  public  instruction.* 

There  is  only  one  public  school  and  no  college  in  Now  Orleans.  The  teachers 
are  paid  by  the  Government.  They  teach  only  the  Spanish  language.  There  are 
very  few  private  schools  for  children.  At  most,  only  half  of  the  inhabitants  know 
how  to  read  and  write,  and  in  this  number  only  about  a  hundred  acquit  them- 
selves with  credit.  In  general  their  knowledge  does  not  extend  beyond  these  two 
arts,  although  they  appear  endowed  with  natural  talents  and  an  uncommon 
facility  for  everything  they  attempt. 

There  is  also  in  the  city  a  convent  of  Ursulines,  who  own  about  a  thousand  acres 
of  land  divided  into  three  plantations  giveu  over  to  farming.  The  nuns,  all  French, 
are  only  ten  or  twelve  in  number.  Until  a  little  while  ago  the  same  number  ^f 
Spanish  ladies  belonged  to  the  order,  but  they  withdrew  to  Havana  when  they 
learned  that  the  countrj'  would  l)e  restored  to  France.  Those  who  remain  receive 
young  boarding  pupils  to  instruct  them  in  reading,  writing,  and  sewing. 

They  are  always  perfectly  well  conducted,  and  in  general  are  respected  and 
loved  throughout  the  whole  province.  With  a  grant  of  $600  a  year  that  the  treas- 
nry  makes  them  they  maintain  and  teach  twelve  orphans  (p.  112  et  seci). 

IV.  To  the  above  extracts  wo  may  add  one  from  an  account  of  this 
region,  given  by  William  Darby  in  his  work  entitl(Ml  A  Geographical 

*P.  12  et  seq.     Written  from  New  Orleans  July  25,  1801. 
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Description  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  etc.,  New  York,  Ohnstead, 
1817,  second  edition.  The  author  had  lived  in  Louisiana  ever  since 
its  admission  as  a  State,  and  his  statements  are  therefore  based  on 
sound  observations. 

The  germ  of  the  population  was  Frenchmen  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV;  conse- 
quently many  individuals  eminent  for  their  talents,  virtues,  and  scientific  acquire- 
ments composed  part  of  the  original  establishment,  and  whose  [sic]  genius  con- 
tributed to  give  many  features  to  the  character  of  the  people,  which  their  posterity 
now  preserve  (p.  vi). 

In  an  inquiry  into  the  influence  of  the  climate  of  Louisiana  upon  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants,  to  complete  the  investigation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  its 
effects  also  upon  the  mental  faculties  of  persons  born  within  the  sphere  of  its  influ- 
ence. This  section  we  enter  upon  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  will  receive  with  equal  satisfaction  a  detail,  that  when  admitted  as 
correct,  must  lessen  the  prejudices  that  accident  and  design  have  engendered  to 
widen  the  moral  distance  between  them  and  their  fellow  citizens  in  Louisiana. 
To  an  ingenuous  mind  nothing  administers  more  solid  satisfaction  than  to  find 
man  more  amiable  than  expected.  The  noble  enjoyment  arising  from  the  exchange 
of  sentiment  between  enlightened  minds  is  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  that  rea- 
son has  accorded  to  man.  To  open  new  sources  of  this  sublime  fruition  is  con- 
ferring a  benefit  on  hunian  nature.  The  character  of  the  Creole  of  Louisiana  may 
be  drawn  in  few  words.  Endowed  with  quick  perception,  his  faculties  develop 
themselves  at  an  early  age;  if  found  ignorant,  it  id  not  the  ignorance  of  stupidity, 
but  arising  from  an  education  under  circumstances  unfavorable  to  improvement. 
Open,  liberal,  and  humane,  where  he  is  found  inhospitable,  it  is  the  fruit  of  a 
deception  he  dreads,  and  to  which  his  unsuspecting  nature  has  led  him  to  be  too 
often  the  victim.  Mild  in  his  deportment  to  others,  he  shrinks  from  contention;  a 
stranger  to  harshness,  his  conduct  in  the  pursuits  of  life  is  marked  by  kindness. 
Legal  disputes  that  seem  to  form  part  of  the  amusements  of  people  of  some  other 
parts  of  the  world  are  instinctively  avoided  by  the  Creole.  His  docility  and  hon- 
esty secure  him  from  injuring  others,  and  he  enters  the  temple  of  justice  with 
reluctance  to  demand  reparation  of  his  own  wrongs.  Sober  and  temperate  in  his 
pleasures,  he  is  seldom  the  victim  of  acute  or  chronic  disease.  His  complexion 
pale,  but  not  cadaverous,  bespeaks  health,  if  not  a  vigorous  frame.  His  strongly 
speaking  eye  beams  the  luster  of  a  mind  that  only  demands  opportunity  and 
object  to  develop  all  that  is  noble  and  useful  to  mankind.  If  the  Creole  of  Loui- 
siana feels  but  little  of  a  military  spirit,  this  apathy  j)roceeds  not  from  timidity; 
his  ardent  mind,  light,  athletic  frame  of  body,  active,  indefatigable,  and  docile, 
would  render  him  well  qualified  to  perform  military  dnty  should  this  part  of  his 
character  ever  be  called  into  action.  The  peal  of  national  glory  was  never  rung 
in  his  youthful  ear.  One  generation  has  arisen  s!nce  Spain  held  this  country,  and 
i)pble  was  the  germ  that  retained  its  fructifying  power  under  the  blisrhting  influ- 
ence of  that  Government.  Louisiana  has  esca:>ed  the  galling  and  torpid  yoke;  its 
inhabitants  will  share  the  genius  and  freedom  of  the  empire  in  which  they  are 
incorporated. 

The  cordiality  with  which  the  Louisiauians  hailed  their  introduction  into  the 
United  States  Government  has  received  a  check  from  the  conduct  of  too  many 
Americans.  The  moment  the  change  was  effected  a  host  of  needy  adventurers, 
allured  by  the  softness  of  the  climate,  the  hopes  of  gain,  and  inflated  by  extrava- 
gfant  expectations,  spread  themselves  along  the  Mississippi.  Many  men  of  candid 
minds,  classical  education,  and  useful  professional  endowments  have  removed  and 
settled  in  Louisiana,  but  some  without  education  or  moral  principle,  prejudiced 
against  the  people  as  a  nation  whom  they  came  to  abuse  and  reside  amongst.     Too 
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ignorant  to  acquire  the  language  of  the  country  or  to  appreciate  the  qnalities  of 
the  x>eople,  this  class  of  men  have  engendered  most  of  the  hatred  existing  between 
the  two  nations  that  inhabited  Louisiana.  The  evil  of  national  animosity  will 
gradnally  snbside  as  a  more  nnmerons  and  orderly  race  of  people  become  the 
improvers  of  the pnbliclands    *    *    *    (p.  27  et.  seq.)* 

I  have  reserved,  to  close  the  subject,  the  examination  of  that  part  of  the  people 
whose  moral  character  has,  in  every  civilized  region  of  the  earth  and  in  all  ages, 
most  deeply  influenced  that  of  man.  It  needs  no  other  criterion  to  judge  of  the 
rank  that  nations  may  be  entitled  to  occupy  in  the  scale  of  civilization  than  the 
state  of  their  women. 

The  women  of  Louisiana  are  with  few  exceptions  well  formed,  with  a  dark, 
piercing  eye.  Their  movements  bespeak  warmth  of  imagination  and  a  high  flow 
of  animal  spirits,  while  their  features  indicate  good  nature  and  intelligence.  Ten- 
der, affectionate,  and  chaste,  but  few  instances  of  connubial  infidelity  arise  from 
the  softer  sex.  With  too  often  example  to  excuse  and  neglect  to  stimulate,  the 
most  sacred  of  human  contracts  is  fulfilled  on  their  parts  with  a  fidelity  that  does 
honor  to  their  sex.  In  all  ports  of  the  earth  and  in  all  ranks  of  society  women  are 
more  virtuous  than  men.  From  some  cause  that  operates  everywhere  the  moral 
sense  is  more  deeply  felt  and  more  uniformly  obeyed  by  women  than  by  men; 
more  temperate  in  their  enjoyments,  their  passions  are  more  under  the  guidance 
of  reason;  decent  in  their  deportment,  they  continually  counteract  the  predisposi- 
tion in  man  to  vulgar  sensuality. 

As  wives,  sisters,  and  mothers,  the  Creole  women  hold  a  rank  far  above  their 
apparent  means  of  education.  Frugal  in  the  expenses  of  life,  they  seldom  lead 
their  families  into  distress  by  gratifying  their  pleasures  or  piide.  Rig:d  economy 
that  may  be  called  a  trait  in  the  Creole  character  is  more  prominent  in  the  con- 
duct of  women  than  in  that  of  men.  Very  seldom  the  victims  of  inordinate  desires 
in  any  respect,  their  dress  is  regulated  by  neatness,  decency,  and  frugality. 

That  this  picture  is  neither  the  effect  of  a  warm  imagination  that  delights  in 
clothing  objects  in  false  colors,  or  that  of  flattery,  will  be  admitted  by  generous, 
candid,  and  observing  men  of  all  nations,  who  have  had  the  honor  to  possess  the 
only  means  of  forming  a  judgment— converse  and  acquaintance  with  the  objects 
of  the  inc|uiry.  If  the  women  of  Louisiana  are  found  deficient  in  mental  endow- 
ment, the  reason  is  obvious —want  of  the  means  of  acquirement.  But  the  minds  of 
the  Creole  women,  remarkably  active  and  tenacious,  are  much  less  ignorant  than 
is  generally  supposed.  Should  a  general  taste  for  reading  be  infused  into  society, 
if  a  judgment  can  be  formed  by  the  strength  of  mind,  intuitive  perception,  and 
clear  discrimination  evinced  by  the  fair  of  Louisiana,  their  rank  in  the  scale  of 
intelligence  will  be  respectable,  if  not  exalted.  At  this  moment  politeness,  ease, 
hospitality  to  strangers,  tenderness  to  their  relatives,  and  indulgence  to  their 
slaves,  attended  by  a  mild,  unobtrusive  decency  of  deportment,  mark  the  conduct 
of  the  Creole  women.  Exceptions  may  be  found,  but  the  general  outline  is  just 
(p.  276et  seq.). 


Chapter  II. 

THE  BENEFICIARY  PERIOD. 
1803—1845. 


We  have  seen  how  slight  was  the  educational  equipment  of  Louisiana 
under  the  French  and  Spanish  regime,  but  the  desire  for  culture  must 
have  been  strong  and  active,  for  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  legisla- 
tive council  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans  was  one  creating  a  university. 

UNIVBRSITT  OF  ORLEANS. 

AN  ACT  to  institute  an  university  in  the  Territory  of  Orleans. 

PREAMBLE. 

Whereas  the  independence,  happine.s8,  and  grandeur  of  every  republic  depend, 
under  the  influences  of  Divine  Providence,  upon  the  wisdom,  virtue,  talents,  and 
energies  of  its  citizens  and  rulers; 

And  whereas  science,  literature,  and  the  liberal  arts  contribute  in  an  eminent 
degree  to  improve  those  qualities  and  acquirements; 

And  whereas  learning  hath  ever  been  found  the  ablest  advocate  of  genuine  lib- 
erty, the  best  supporter  of  rational  religion,  and  the  source  of  the  only  solid  and 
imperishable  glory  which  nations  can  acquire; 

And  forasmuch  as  literature  and  philosophy  furnish  the  most  useful  and  pleas 
ing  occupations,  improving  and  varying  the  enjoyments  of  prosperity,  affording 
relief  under  the  pressure  of  misfortune,  and  hope  and  consolation  in  the  hour  of 
death. 

And  considering  that  in  a  Commonwealth  whose  humblest  citizen  may  be 
elected  to  the  highest  pubUc  office,  the  knowledge  which  is  required  for  a  magis- 
trate should  be  widely  diffused. 

Section  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  by  a  id 
tcith  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  legislative  council  thereof,  That  an  university 
be,  and  is  hereby,  instituted  within  this  Territory,  to  be  called  and  known  by  the 
name  or  stile  [sic]  of  *'  The  University  of  Orleans;"  that  the  regents  thereof  shall 
consist  of  the  governor  of  this  Territory,  the  judges  of  the  superior  court  thereof, 
the  judge  of  the  court  of  the  United  States  lor  the  district  of  Orleans,  the  mayor 
and  the  recorder  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  the  president  of  the  legislative  coun- 
cil for  the  time  being,  who  shall  always  be  regents  of  the  said  university  in  virtue 
of  their  respective  offices;  and  the  following  persons,  to  wit:  The  Rev.  Patrick 
Walsh,  Paul  Lanuffe,  Joseph  Faurie,  Peter  Derbigny,  Lewis  Kerr,  Joseph  Laid, 
Dr.  Fortin,  Dr.  Robelot,  Dr.  Montegut,  Dr.  Le  Due,  Dr.  Dow,  James  Brown, 
Edward  Livingstone,  James  Workman,  £van  Jones,  Mons.  Bore,  and  Mons. 
Destr^han;  and  that  the  places  of  such  of  the  said  regents  as  are  not  hereby 
declared  to  be  regents  in  virtue  of  their  office,  and  who  shall  resign  or  die,  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  supplied  by  the  legislature  of  this  Territory;  that  the  said 
regents,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  passing  of  t\i\B  act,  ^\ia\\  eoxL^eu^  ^\^  ^mOgl 
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time  and  place  as  the  governor  shall  appoint,  and  by  plurality  of  voices  (by 
ballot)  choose  a  chancellor  and  vice-chancellor,  to  continue  in  office  during  the 
pleasure  of  said  regents;  that  the  said  chancellor,  or  in  his  absence  from  the  said 
meeting,  the  vice-chancellor,  or  in  case  both  be  absent,  then  the  senior  regent 
present  (and  whose  seniority  shall  be  decided  by  the  order  in  which  the  regents 
are  named  or  appointed)  shall  preside,  and  in  case  of  division,  have  a  casting 
voice  at  all  meetinj^rs  of  the  said  regents;  that  all  meetings  of  the  said  regents 
after  the  first  shall  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  chancellor,  or  in  case  of 
his  death,  absence  from  the  Territory,  or  resignation  of  both  of  them  [sic] ,  then 
at  such  time  and  place  as  the  senior  regent  present  in  the  Territory  shall  appoint, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  or  senior  regent,  as  the 
case  in  virtue  of  the  above  contingencies  may  be,  to  order  and  call  a  meeting  of 
the  said  regents,  whenever  and  as  often  as  three  regents  shall  in  writing  apply  for 
and  request  the  same,  such  order  or  call  to  be  published  in  one  or  more  of  the 
public  newspapers  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  at  least  fifteen  days  prior  to  such 
meeting;  and  further,  that  any  nine  of  the  said  regents,  meeting  at  the  time  and 
place  so  ordered,  shall  be  a  quorum,  and  be  enabled  to  transact  the  business  which 
by  this  act  they  shall  be  authorized  to  do  and  transact;  that  the  said  university 
be,  and  hereby  is,  incorporated,  and  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  '*The  Uni- 
versity of  Orleans,"  and  by  that  name  shall  have  perpetual  succession,  and  power 
to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  to  hold,  possess,  and  enjoy  property,  real  and  personal. 

Sec.  IL  Atid  be  it  jurther  enacted.  That  the  said  corporation  shall  appoint  by 
ballot  a  secretary  and  treasurer,  to  continue  in  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
corporation;  that  the  treasurer  shall  keep  fair  and  true  accounts  of  all  money  by 
him  received  and  paid  out,  and  that  the  secretary  shall  keep  a  fair  journal  of  all 
the  meetings  and  proceedings  of  the  corporation,  in  which  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
all  questions  shall  be  entered,  if  required  by  any  of  the  regents  present;  and  to  all 
the  books  and  pajiers  of  the  corporation  every  regent  shall  always  have  access  and 
be  permitted  to  take  copies  of  them. 

S£C.  III.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  regents  shall,  as  speedily  as 
may  be,  establish  a  college  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  for  the 
instruction  of  youth  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  English,  French,  and  Spanish  languages, 
as  well  as  in  the  sciences,  philosophy,  and  literature,  the  name  and  title  of  which 
said  college  shall  be  **the  College  of  New  Orleans.**  That  the  said  regents  shall 
appoint  for  the  said  purpose  and  to  preside  over  and  govern  the  said  college  a 
president  and  four  professors,  namely,  one  professor  for  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, logic,  and  ancient  history;  one  other  professor  for  the  English,  French, 
and  Spanish  languages,  rhetoric,  and  modem  history;  one  other  professor  for 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy;  and  one  other  professor  for  moral  philoso- 
phy and  the  law  of  nature  and  nations;  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  presi- 
dent and  professors  to  instruct  and  g^ve  lectures  to  the  students  of  the  said  college, 
according  to  such  plans  of  education  as  the  said  regents  may  approve  and  direct 
in  the  branches  of  learning  above  mentioned;  that  the  said  president  and  pro- 
fessors, or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  be  called  and  stiled  [sic]  **the  faculty  of  the 
college,*'  which  faculty  shall  have  the  power  of  enforcing  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions adopted  by  the  said  regents  for  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  said 
college,  and  of  granting  and  confirming,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  said 
regents,  such  degrees  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  to  such  students  of  the  col- 
lege whom,  by  their  proficiency  in  learning,  the  said  professors  shall  think  entitled 
to  them,  as  are  usually  granted  and  conferred  in  other  colleges  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  to  grant  to  such  graduates  diplomas  or  certificates,  under  the  com- 
mon seal  of  the  said  university,  to  authenticate  and  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
such  graduation;  and  that  the  said  president  and  professors  shall  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behavior. 
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Sec.  IV.  Aiid  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  regents  shall,  as  speedily  as 
may  be,  establish  within  each  county  of  this  Territory  one  or  more  academies  for 
the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  French  and  English  languages,  reading,  writing, 
granmiar,  arithmetic,  and  geography;  that  the  said  regents  shall  appoint  for  each 
of  the  said  academies  a  discreet  person  duly  qualified  to  be  a  master  thereof,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  instruct  the  pupils  placed  under  his  care  according  to  the  plan 
of  education  adopted  and  promulgated  by  said  regents,  and  to  enforce  the  rules 
ordained  by  the  said  regents  for  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  said  academy. 

And  whereas  the  prosperity  of  every  State  depends  greatly  on  the  education  of 
the  female  sex,  in  so  much  that  the  dignity  of  their  condition  is  the  strongest 
characteristic  which  distinguishes  civilized  from  savage  society: 

Sec.  y.  Be  it  further  encLcted^  That  the  said  regents  shall  establish  such  a  num- 
ber of  academies  in  this  Territory  as  they  may  judge  fit  for  the  instruction  of  the 
youth  of  the  female  sex  in  the  English  and  French  languages,  and  in  such  branches 
of  x>olite  literature  and  such  liberal  arts  and  accomplishments  as  may  be  Ruitable 
to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  pupils. 

Sec.  Y  I.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  regents, 
and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  erect,  pur- 
chase, or  hire,  as  they  may  deem  most  expedient  for  carrpng  the  purposes  of 
this  act  into  effect,  suitable  buildings  for  the  seminaries  and  establishments  con- 
templated by  this  act;  to  make  ordinances  for  the  government  and  discipline 
thereof;  to  establish  plans  of  education  therefor,  which  plans  shall  embrace  each 
and  every  of  the  languages,  sciences,  and  branches  of  learning  hereinbefore 
directed  to  be  taught  in  the  said  college  and  academies,  respectively;  to  regnl  ite 
the  admission  of  students  and  pupils  into  the  same;  to  elect  and  appoint  persons 
of  suitable  learning  and  talents  to  be  the  president  and  professors  of  the  said  col- 
lege, and  the  masters  and  instructors  of  the  said  academies,  to  agree  with  them 
for  their  salaries  and  emoluments,  to  visit  and  inspect  the  said  college  and  acad- 
emies, and  examine  into  the  state  of  education  and  discipline  therein,  and  make  a 
yearly  report  thereof  to  the  legislature;  and  generally  to  do  all  lawful  matters 
and  things  whatsoever  necessary  for  the  maintaining  and  supporting  the  estab- 
lishments aforesaid:  Provided,  however.  That  no  ordinances  shall  be  of  force 
which  shall  be  repugnant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  laws  of  the  Territory, 
or  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  VII.  And  for  the  more  extensive  communication  of  useful  knowledge. 

Be  it  further  enacted.  That  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  establishment  of  the 
said  college  and  academies,  the  said  regents  shall  establish  in  each  county  of  this 
Territory  (except  as  is  hereafter  provided  for) ,  and  in  such  place  in  each  county 
as  may  be  most  generally  convenient  and  acconmiodatiug  to  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  one  public  library,  to  consist  of  such  works  in  the  French  and  English 
languages  as  the  said  regents  shall  approve  of  and  select;  that  the  said  regents 
shall  appoint  trustees  in  each  county  for  preserving  the  said  libraries,  and  shall 
make  proper  rules  and  ordinances  for  that  purpose;  and  also  for  regulating  the 
manner  in  which  persons  may  be  admitted  to  read  in  the  said  libraries  and  in 
which  the  boo'^s  thereof  may  be  lent  out;  and  that  the  said  regents  may  appro- 
priate and  contribute  a  reasonable  sum  out  of  the  funds  of  the  said  university  for 
improving  and  augmenting  the  public  library  of  New  Orleans  instead  of  estab- 
lishing a  distinct  library  therein. 

Sec.  VIII.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  for  the  establishment  and  support  of 
the  institutions  contemplated  by  this  act  there  shall  be  raised  annually  a  sum  not 
exceeding  $«50,000  by  two  lotteries,  the  first  of  the  said  lotteries  to  be  set  on  foot  as 
speedily  as  may  be  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  and  that  the  regents  of  the  said 
university  shall  appoint  five  discreet  persons  to  be  managers  of  the  said  lotteries, 
each  of  wham  shall  give  security,  to  be  approved  by  the  said  regents  m  craLslbL^sos^x. 
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as  they  shall  direct,  conditioned  for  the  faithfnl  discharge  of  the  duty  required  of 
each  manager  by  this  act,  and  the  said  managers  shall  have  power  to  adopt  such 
schemes  as  to  them  may  seem  proper  to  sell  the  said  tickets  and  to  superintend  the 
drawing  of  the  said  lotteries  and  the  payment  of  the  prizes;  and  that  as  often  as 
the  said  managers  shall  receive  the  sum  of  $1,000,  they  shall  deposit  the  same  in 
the  Louisiana  Bank;  and  the  said  managers  and  regents  shall  render  an  account 
of  their  proceedings  therein  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  after  each  draw- 
ing; and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  governor  of  the  Territory,  from  time  to  time,  to 
call  on  the  said  managers  and  regents  and  enforce  the  execution  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

JULIEN  POYl»RAS, 

Pr&fident  of  tlie  Council, 
Approved  April  19,  1806. 

William  C.  C,  Claiborne, 

Oovernor  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans, 

This  is  the  first  word  uttered  by  the  people  of  Louisiana  in  its 
sovereign  capacity  on  the  subject  of  education.  Without  any  regard 
whatever  for  the  large  and  specious  generalities  here  expressed,  we 
may  yet  see  in  this  document  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  what  is  better 
than  education — culture.  The  scheme  comprised  all  I  he  necessary 
elements  in  a  State  school  system,  preparatory  schools  leading  to  a 
college,  and  all  under  one  general  sui)er vision  to  secure  the  requisite 
uniformity  of  aim.  Perhaps  we  may  read  between  the  lines  that  a 
real  university  loomed  ]>efore  the  ej'es  of  the  makers  of  this  act  after 
the  academies  and  college  should  have  been  realized.  Provision  was 
also  made  for  the  education  of  girls;  but,  l)est  of  all,  was  the  contem- 
plated establishment  of  libraries  in  every  county.  The  defect  in  all 
the  subsequent  schemes  for  higher  education  in  Louisiana  is  also 
imbedded  in  this  act — the  board  of  regents  was  too  much  of  a  political 
complexion;  but  this  is  perhaps  very  generally  true  of  institutions 
established  by  the  States.  That  the  act  could  not  at  iirat  be  put  into 
execution  was  to  have  been  expected,  but  it  was  nothing  short  of  a 
calamity  when  the  ideal  plan  embodied  in  this  act  was  set  aside  after 
a  few  yeara,  without  being  replaced  by  any  other  consistent  and 
well-ordered  scheme.  The  support  of  the  institutions  contemplated 
was  unfortunately  put  upon  a  lottery  franchise,  and  so  failure  was 
foredoomed,  for  in  those  days  lottery  franchises  were  procurable 
almost  anywhere,  and  profits  were  not  so  large  as  they  have  since 
become.  Save  for  the  uncertainty  of  the  funds  provided,  it  would  be 
quite  safe  to  say  that  if  this  plan  had  been  persistently  adhered  to 
till  the  present  time  Louisiana  would  have  been  to-day  in  possession 
of  a  very  satisfactory  educational  equipment. 

THE  COLLEQE  OF  ORLEANS. 

This  institution,  though  combined  by  the  t^rins  of  the  act  with  a 
larger  school  sj^stem,  we  shall  find  it  more  convenient  to  discuss  sep- 
arately. Some  of  the  statements  to  be  made,  however,  will  from 
their  nature  apply  to  the  general  conditions  of  the  educational  system. 
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Thus  we  find  a  comment  on  the  system  in  a  message  of  Governor 
Claiborne  to  the  legislature  in  1806 : 

It  is  with  regret  I  have  to  inform  yon  that  the  law  passed  by  the  legislative 
council,  **An  act  to  establish  an  university  in  the  Territory  of  Orleans.*'  does  not 
promise  to  advance  the  interest  of  literature  with  the  rapidity  which  was  contem 
plated.    ♦    *    » 

The  doctrine  which  prevailed  in  an  ancient  republic  of  Greece  with  respect  to 
their  youth  is  one  which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  always  to  be  cherished  by  a  free 
people.  The  youth  should  be  considered  as  the  property  of  the  state,  their  wel- 
fare should  constitute  a  primary  care  of  the  government,  and  those  in  power 
should  esteem  it  an  incumbent  duty  to  make  such  provisions  for  the  improvement 
of  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  rising  generation  as  will  enable  them  to  appreciate 
the  blessings  of  self-government  and  to  preserve  those  rights  which  are  destined 
for  their  inheritance.  I  am  one  of  those  that  admire  the  plan  adopted  by  some 
States  of  the  American  Union,  that  of  establishing  a  school  in  every  neighborhood 
and  supporting  it  by  a  general  tax  upon  the  society.  I  should  indeed  be  happy  to 
see  a  similar  policy  pursued  in  this  Territory,  and  a  tax  which  would  bear  alike 
on  every  individual  in  proportion  to  his  wealth,  levied  for  that  purpose. 

One  effect  of  this  message  may  be  seen  in  an  act  of  1807  whereby 
the  lottery  appropriation  was  revoked,  and  the  directors  reimbursed 
by  an  appropriation  of  <5711,  the  sum  they  had  expended  in  preparing 
for  a  drawing.  Other  effects  of  the  governor's  recommendation  will 
appear  below. 

APPROPRIATIONS — BENEFICIARY   STIPULATIONS. 

Passing  over  some  previous  tinkering  with  the  university  act,  we 
find  in  an  act  of  April  9,  1811,  some  new  provisions  of  importance. 
The  State  made  an  appropriation  out  of  her  treasury  of  !|539,000  for  a 
college  and  schools  in  the  Territory — 115,000  for  the  college  in  New 
Orleans,  and  a  sum  not  to  exceed  |;2,000  each  for  schools  in  the 
remaining  counties.  It  was  provided  that  50  indigent  children  should 
be  taught  gratis  in  the  college,  for  whicli  an  annual  sum  of  Jj?3,(X)0 
was  set  apart,  while  the  county  academies  were  to  receive  $5(M)  each. 

These  new  provisions  contain  a  sounder  financial  policy  than  the 
old  haphazard  resort  to  lottery  support,  and  beneficiary  education  is 
for  the  first  time  formally  introduced.  We  may  not  conclude,  how- 
ever, that  lottery  appropriations  were  abandoned,  for  by  an  act  of 
February  13,  1813,  the  University  of  Orleans  was  again  authorized  to 
raise  $50,000  annuall}'  by  a  lottery.  But  State  appropriations  to  this 
cause  were  also  continued,  and  on  March  6,  1819,  the  stated  appropri- 
ation from  the  treasury  was  raised  to  ^4,000  annually.  In  1821  the 
annual  appropriation  was  further  increased  to  $5,000,  and  the  admin- 
istrators were  empowered  to  raise  a  sum  of  $50,000  which  the  regents 
had  somehow  failed  to  raise.  How  or  for  what  purpose  the  act  does 
not  specify;  it  was  doubtless  the  lottery  appropriation  mentioned  just 
above.  In  1823  a  further  source  of  revenue  was  provided  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Orleans  by  the  license  of  six  gambling  houses  at  $5,000  each, 
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one-fourth,  $7,500,  to  be  the  share  of  the  college.  This  sum  was  in 
the  following  year  reduced  to  $7,000  by  a  new  scale  of  apportionment 
of  this  fund.  In  1825  the  annual  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  with- 
drawn in  favor  of  the  College  of  I^uisiana  (cf.  below,  p.  33)  but 
$3,000  more  was  allowed  from  the  gambling  licenses  fund. 

CONTEMPORARY  COMMENT. 

The  affairs  of  the  College  of  Orleans  were  before  the  legislature  for 
consideration  on  February  1,  1817,  in  a  report  on  its  condition  and 
prospects  presented  for  the  special  committee  on  education  through 
its  chairman,  Sebastian  Hiriart,  of  the  county  of  Pointe  Coupee.  He 
remarked  that  ''in  every  country  where  the  people  are  called  on  to 
govern  themselves  it  is  necessary  that  public  instruction  should  be 
the  object  of  national  solicitude;"  and  then  having  shown  the  diffi- 
culties that  had  to  be  encountered  in  establishing  a  sufficient  number 
of  schools  for  Louisiana,  he  went  on : 

Some  enlightened  man  in  the  territory  of  Orleans  drew  up  the  act  for  estahlish- 
ing  an  nniversity  in  the  Territory.  The  project,  however,  was  never  realized,  and 
it  remained  only  as  a  monument  to  attest  the  talent  of  those  who  had  conceived  it, 
and  their  love  of  letters.  After  some  years  private  munificence*  prepared  some 
means  of  execution,  and  the  legislature  modified  the  existing  law  and  lent  their 
aid  to  the  establishment  of  a  college  in  New  Orleans.  *  *  *  During  a  short 
period  success  seemed  to  crown  the  effort.  In  the  fervor  of  new-bom  zeal,  local 
disadvantages  were  surmounted  or  overlooked.  The  corporation  furnished  the 
grounds  and  buildings  necessary  for  the  institution,  a  college  was  organized, 
teachers  eminent  for  their  learning  were  designated  by  public  opinion  and  se- 
lected by  the  regency.  ♦  ♦  *  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  with  its  present 
population,  this  State  alone  could  not  fill  the  college  with  a  number  of  students 
sufficient  to  enable  the  regents  to  meet  the  expenses  of  so  costly  an  establishment. 

There  came  a  reduction  of  salaries  and  loss  of  professors.  No  English  professor 
could  be  secured  to  replace  a  fine  one  that  had  gone  away,f  the  institution  was 
confided  to  natives  of  France,  and  Spanish  ceased  to  be  taught  except  under  an 
outside  professor.  * '  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  the  college,  at  first  hon- 
ored by  the  appellation  of  'university,'  soon  degenerated  to  a  common  school." 
(Cited  by  Lusher,  in  a  manuscript  history  of  education  in  Louisiana. ) 

In  1823  Elijah  Clark,  chairman  of  a  committee  on  instruction, 
reported  the  condition  of  the  college  at  that  time: 

The  college  had  been  inspected  by  the  committee,  the  students  examined  in  their 
presence  in  English,  French,  Greek.  Latin,  geography,  arithmetic,  elements  of 
geometry,  and  idgebra  applied  to  geometry.  The  committee  was  **  greatly  pleased 
with  the  subordinate  and  decent  appearance  of  the  boys,  as  well  as  with  the  facil- 
ity and  correctness  with  which  they  answered  questions  and  translated  their 
classical  authors." 

We  further  learn  from  this  report  that  the  college  was  prospering, 
the  president  had  brought  the  attendance  up  from  7  to  44  boarding 


*  Mr.  Gayarr^  does  not  know  to  what  circumstance  this  allusion  is  due. 
t  Mr.  Gayarr^  does  not  know  to  whom  allusion  is  made  here. 
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pupils,  and  there  were  35  day  pupils;  2  boarding  pupils  and  all  the 
day  pupils  were  accommodated  and  educated  gratuitously.* 

DECADENCE. 

But  the  College  of  Orleans  had  almost  run  its  course.  In  1821  the 
regents  of  the  University  of  Orleans  had  been  abolished  and  replaced 
by  administrators  of  the  College  of  Orleans.  This  we  are  to  interpret 
as  a  relinquishment  of  the  larger  university  scheme,  but  the  college 
itself  was  not  to  survive  for  long.  With  tlie  legislature  that  met  in 
the  autumn  of  1824  the  abandonment  of  the  institution  may  be  said 
to  have  begun.  Governor  Robertson's  message  on  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber tried  to  sound  a  cheerful  note : 

The  College  of  Orleans  has  heretofore  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  public. 
Wholesome  changefl  in  the  organization  and  character  of  the  admiDistration  have 
been  lately  brought  about  by  the  directors,  the  services  of  respectable  and  learned 
professors  have  been  obtained,  and  assurances  given  which  authorize  us  to  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  its  increasing  prosperity  and  usefulness.  (Cited  by 
Lusher.) 

COLLEGE  OF  LOUISIANA. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  the  session  of  the  very  legislature  to 
which  this  message  had  been  sent  an  act  was  passed  that  presaged 
but  too  surely  the  end  of  the  College  of  Orleans.  On  the  18th  of 
February,  1825,  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  College  of  Ix)uisiana  to 
be  established  in  the  town  of  Jackson,  in  East  Feliciana  Parish.  We 
have  seen  above  that  the  15,000  annual  appropriation  from  the  State 
treasury  was  transferred  from  the  College  of  Orleans  to  the  new  insti- 
tution. But  the  very  respectable  income  of  $10,000  annually  was 
still  left  to  the  former.  Still  there  was  an  actual  reduction  of  about 
♦2,500  in  the  income  of  the  College  of  Orleans.  All  specific  appro- 
priations from  the  State  treasury  had  been  given  up,  and  thence  we 
may  infer  that  there  was  less  general  interest  felt  in  tlie  institution, 
if  not  an  express  hostility. 

CENTRAL  AND  PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

At  any  rate  on  the  31st  of  March,  1826,  the  college  was  formally 
given  up,  and  for  it  a  central  and  two  primary  schools  substituted. 
From  the  bare  nomenclature  of  the  new  schools  we  must  not  infer 
that  there  was  any  very  great  lowering  of  grade  in  the  new  system,  for 
work  in  the  central  school  was  to  cover  much  the  same  field  as  that 
done  by  the  college.  There  was  certainly  a  loss  of  dignity,  which  in 
an  institution  for  forming  men  must  always  go  for  much. 

Governor  Roman,  in  a  message  to  the  legislature  in  1831,  writes  the 
following  words  of  criticism  on  the  old  system : 

Thoeeof  our  young  couutrymen  who  have  been  enabled  to  profit  by  the  College 
of  Orleans  are  living  proofs  to  show,  in  an  unanswerable  manner,  that  it  is  only 


*  Report  cited  by  Lusher.  State  superintendent  ot  m&XTac\\QTu 
Udd^No.  1 3 
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necessary  to  offer  to  the  youth  of  Lonisiana  the  propei:  means  of  acquiring  scienoe 
and  knowledge  to  enable  them  in  their  tarn  to  present  to  their  fellow-citizens 
distinguished  members  of  society,  and  men  competent  to  become,  according  to 
circumstances,  able  lawyers,  useful  legislators,  and  good  judges. 

(;ayarr6'8  reminiscences. 

So  much  for  the  career  of  the  College  of  Orleans  as  it  was  in  touch 
with  the  Stat«  treasury.  Into  the  college  itself,  liow  it  was  governed, 
what  manner  of  men  were  there,  and  what  its  advantages  were  we 
are  fortunately  able  to  peer,  as  it  were,  through  the  personal  reminis- 
cences of  its  most  famous  graduate,  Charles  Gayarr^,  LL.D..  the 
historian  of  Louisiana: 

THE  BUILDINGS— PRESIDENTS. 

The  church  of  St.  Augustine,  at  the  corner  of  Hospital  and  St.  Claude  streets, 
now  stands  on  a  portion  of  a  large  tract  of  land  once  appropriated  to  the  College 
of  Orleans,  the  first  educational  institution  of  Louisiana  which  was  incorporated 
by  her  legislature,  but  it  soon  disappeared,  leaving  few  traces  of  its  existence,  save 
a  fragment  or  two  of  its  long  dormitories,  which  have  been  converted  into  private 
dwellings,  and  save  also  a  few  sexagenarian  gentlemen,  who,  by  their  classical 
attainments  and  refined  manners,  show  that  the  defunct  institution  was  not  with- 
out its  merits,  and  had,  in  some  instances  at  least,  accomplished  the  purposes  for 
which  it  had  been  erected.    ♦    *    ♦ 

Jules  Davezac,  a  highly  polished  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  and  a  native  of  St. 
Domingo,  was  probably  the  first  in  charge  of  it.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  which 
predominated  in  him— the  gentleman  or  the  scholar.  I  incline  to  believe  that  there 
was  in  his  organization  a  happy  combination  of  both  characters  in  equally  bal- 
anced proportions.  I  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  delight  in  the 
remembrance  of  his  affectionate  accents  and  of  the  expression  of  genial  benevolence 
which  overspread  his  face  whenever  he  addressed  any  one  of  his  youthful  subordi- 
nates. We  used  to  call  him  Titus,  in  memory  of  the  Roman  emperor  of  that 
name,  and  it  was  not  inappropriate,  after  all,  for  if  Titus  was  the  delight  of  man- 
kind, Davezac  was  the  delight  of  his  juvenile  subjects.  For  some  cause  or  other, 
which  we  never  knew — whether  he  abdicated  or  was  decapitated — certain  it  is 
that  his  reign  was  not  long,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  another  native  of  San 
Domingo,  named  Bochefort.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

About  4,000  of  that  unfortunate  population  had  at  last  taken  refuge  in  New 
Orleans,  where  they  met  with  much  sympathy  and  the  most  liberal  support. 
Most  of  them  were  energetic  and  industrious;  some  were  highly  educated.  I  am 
not  sure  that  there  was  not  in  the  college  board  of  regents  a  majority  composed  of 
the  exiles  of  San  Domingo,  which  shows  the  extraordinary  facility  with  which  they 
had  affiliated  with  the  natives  of  Louisiana,  and  the  marked  influence  which  they 
had  acquired  in  a  short  time. 

It  was  to  that  influence,  as  well  as  to  his  own  merit,  that  Rochef  ort  was  indebted 
for  his  appointment  Besides  being  the  principal— the  head  of  the  collegiate  estab- 
lishment— he  had  charge  of  the  highest  Latin  class  and  was  professor  of  litera- 
ture. He  was  himself  no  despicable  poet,  and  had  made  very  elegant  translations 
of  the  best  odes  of  Horace,  which  he  delighted  to  read  to  his  pupils.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Beyond  the  Latin  classics,  the  histories  of  Rome,  Greece,  and  France,  he  hardly 
knew  anything.  The  darkness  which  surrounded  the  bright  little  spot  where  he 
dwelt  was  welcome  to  him.  It  made  more  brilliant,  by  circumscribing  it,  the 
only  light  for  which  he  cared.  He  was  a  monomaniac  in  his  aversion  to  mathe- 
matics, and  could  not  bear  any  allupion  to  that  science.    If  such  a  subject  was 
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introduced  he  became  nervoos  and  fretf nl.  It  was  like  presenting  water  to  a  mad 
dog.  A  wag  of  onr  claas  pretended  that  he  had  surprised  one  day  our  venerated 
tutor  casting  up  two  and  two  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  coming  slowly  to  the  con- 
clusion, after  repeated  efforts,  that  it  made  four. 

Rochefort  occupied  for  his  residence  the  second  story  of  a  very  large  building, 
in  the  lower  part  of  which  were  some  of  the  classes.  In  that  second  story  there 
were  several  rooms,  which  he  gave  to  such  of  his  pupils  as  had  preeminently  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  those  higher  classes  of  which  he  had  special  charge. 

To  this  chosen  company  of  choice  spirits  he  used  to  give  theater  parties,  for 
which  bills  were  however  rendered  to  their  parents,  and  on  the  next  day  there 
would  be  a  discussion  and  criticism  of  the  plays  and  actors  they  had  seen.  He 
also  gave  them  suppers  now  and  then,  and  would  read  to  them  his  poems  when 
he  judged  them  ripe  for  that  enjoyment  by  the  good  cheer  he  had  plentifully  pro- 
vided. These  students  were  exempted  from  all  discipline,  and  so  visited  with  the 
wrath  of  the  other  teachers  and  the  envy  of  the  students. 

Poor  Bochefort !  Years  afterwards  I  visited  him  on  his  death  bed,  infirmities 
having  compelled  him  to  resign  as  principal  of  the  college.  He  had  gradually 
become  pinched  in  his  circumstances,  and  in  consequence  of  it  he  had  been  under 
the  dire  necessity,  from  time  to  time,  to  sell  his  books.  It  was  to  him  like  parting 
with  pieces  of  his  own  flesh.  Still  he  had  a  goodly  number  of  these  remaining, 
and  his  last  looks  had  the  consolation  to  rest  on  them.  When  the  visit  I  speak  of 
was  i>aid  to  him  senatorial  honors  had  just  been  conferred  on  me.  He  had  heard 
of  it,  and  when  I  made  my  appearance  he  exclaimed:  **  Morituru8  te  salutat,  O 
pater  eonscripttuty"  [sic]  **Lfet  me  kiss,  child,  those  capitolian  lips  before  I  am 
wafted  across  the  Styx  by  old  Charon."  Os  vmgna  locuturus  [sic].  I  predict. 
**Ha,  ha,  macte  animo,  puer.*^  (**You  are  my  work,  boy,  you  are  my  work — never 
forget  it.") 

Alas,  Old  TyrtaeuB  (he  had  a  club  foot,  and  the  students  had  given  him  that 
name,  seeing  that  he,  too,  was  a  poet)  has  long  since  gone  to  his  last  place  of  rest, 
and  true  to  his  wishes  I  have  never  forgotten  him.  Let  these  lines  be  the  proof 
of  my  fond  and  grateful  remembrance.* 

We  had  another  remarkable  person  among  our  teachers.  It  was  Teinturier, 
the  professor  of  mathematiot,  a  bachelor,  too,  like  Rochefort.  He  was  tall  and 
wiry,  thin  as  a  lath,  and  as  sallow  as  the  oldest  piece  of  parchment  extant. 
*  *  *  Besides  being  an  excellent  gardener  and  making  handsome  profits  as 
such,  and  besides  being  a  professor  of  mathematics  with  a  good  salary,  Tein- 
turier had  another  string  to  his  bow,  which  was  to  tune  pianos,  and  great  was 
the  call  on  him  for  that  purpose.  He  was  also  exceedingly  fond  of  natural  his- 
tory, so  much  so,  that  whenever  we  were  not  prepared  for  our  lessons  and  had 
been  neglectful  in  our  prescribed  studies,  we  used,  on  his  entering  the  class,  to 
present  to  him  in  the  most  artless  manner  we  could  assume  a  string  of  insects, 
about  which  he  would  descant  most  learnedly — we  fanning  the  discourse  with 
our  questions — until  the  hour  which  was  allotted  to  our  class  had  glided  away. 
There  was  something  ludicrous  in  the  amazement  which  his  face  showed  on  such 
occasions  when  we  notified  him  that  the  time  was  out  and  that  we  had  to  attend 
another  class;  but  recovering  himself  he  would  say  good  humoredly :  '  *  Well,  well, 
how  time  flies!  It  is  really  prodigious.  Who  could  have  believed  it?  Still,  my 
young  friends,  we  have  not  been  uselessly  employed.  Have  we?  Natural  history 
is  very  curious  and  attractive.  It  must,  however,  be  used  only  as  an  amusement, 
an  innocent  and  instructive  recreation.  There  is  but  one  thing  worthy  of  being 
denominated  a  science.  That  is  mathematics.  It  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all 
knowledge — the  great  I  am — the  pervading  spirit  of  the  universe. "    *    *    * 

There  was  one  thing,  which  this  man  who  had  in  him  so  much  of  the  milk  of 


Qayarr^,  Fernando  de  Lemos,  chap.  1,  paasmi. 
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human  kindness  utterly,  abhorred.  It  was  poetry.  If  to  tease  him  we  spouted 
some  passage  from  the  French  classicfi  he  flew  into  a  fit  of  indignation.  **  What, 
boys!  What  do  I  hear?  What  nonsense  is  this?  In  my  presence,  too!  This  is 
positively  to  be  lacking:  in  respect  to  me.  Poetry!  Pish!  Pshaw!  What  ip  there 
in  that  thing  called  poetry?    What  does  it  prove?  " 

And  so  he  went  on.  If  Mr.  Bochefort*s  contrary  opinion  were  mentioned  he 
would  break  forth: 

'*Mr.  Rochefort!  Ha!  ha!  a  mere  coiner  of  rhymes,  a  manufacturer  of  jing- 
ling sentences.  A  fine  authority,  truly!  A  man  who  could  not  go  through  one  of 
the  simplest  operations  of  the  multiplication  table!  And  you  quote  him,  and  to 
my  face,  too!  You,  who  under  my  tuition  are  every  day  discovering  and  appro- 
priating some  of  the  celestial  beauties  and  secrets  of  mathematics.'* 

But  Rochefort  would  for  his  part  often  take  occasion  to  say: 

**  Euclid!  Euclid!  Who  is  he?  Oh,  I  see!  Some  of  Teinturier*s  nonsense.  GkxKl 
God,  that  some  of  my  best  pupils  should  be  exxK)sed  to  be  spoiled  by  that  man, 
their  imagination  chilled,  and  their  poetic  fire  extinguished  just  as  it  began  to 
expand. '' 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  ever  was  so  restricted  a  spot  on  earth  where  so  many 
*  oddities  were  assembled  as  within  the  learned  precincts  of  this  college.  Each 
would  deserve  a  particular  description,  without  omitting  as  too  humble  the 
ubiquitous  Bruno,  our  mulatto  steward  and  common  messenger;  Miaut,  the  door- 
keeper, with  his  wiry  neck  and  doleful  countenance,  and  the  black  Marengo,  the 
unmerciful  and  murderous  cook.* 

Joseph  Lakanal  was  a  priest,  and  professor  of  belles  letters  before  the  revolution 
of  1789.  He  broke,  in  1791,  the  vows  which  bound  him  to  the  Catholic,  Apostolic, 
and  Roman  Church.  In  1792  he  became  a  member  of  the  National  Convention,  in 
which,  when  the  question  was  presented,  he  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI 
without  apx)eal  and  without  reprieve.  In  March,  1798,  he  was  commissioned  by 
the  National  Convention  to  demolish  the  Chateau  de  Chantilly.  the  famous  seat  of 
the  Cond^s,  princes  of  the  blood,  and  to  convert  to  the  use  of  the  Republic  all  the 
gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  which  he  could  extract  from  the  magnificent 
edifice.  He  also  took  possession  of  all  the  papers  of  that  royal  race.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  on  public  education  he  showed  great  zeal  and  intelligence, 
and  in  consequence  of  it  was  chosen  at  a  later  period  to  be  a  member  of  the  French 
Institute.  On  the  1st  of  June,  1798,  he  caused  the  National  Convention  to  issue  a 
decree  taking  away  from  the  cities,  towns,  and  villager  of  France  all  such  names 
as  reminded  the  people  of  royalty  and  giving  them  other  appellations  which  he 
indicated.  On  the  17th  of  April,  1794,  he  proposed  to  erect  a  monument  to  those 
citizens  who  had  perished  in  attacking  the  Tuileries  on  the  10th  of  August,  1792, 
and  in  helping  to  slaughter  the  100  Swiss  guards  on  duty  in  the  palace. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  decree  establishing  primary  and  central  schools  all 
over  France.  On  the  17th  of  October,  1 793,  he  spoke  with  great  vehemence  against 
such  of  the  people  of  Paris  as  had,  two  days  before,  risen  against  the  Assembly; 
he  advocated  a  severe  repression  of  such  attempts  and  proposed  the  expulsion 
from  that  city  of  all  those  who  were  not  residents  in  it  before  1789.  He  also 
advised  the  formation  of  a  guard  to  protect  the  legislative  body.  He  entered  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred  on  the  30th  of  October,  1795,  and  ceased  to  be  a  member 
on  the  20th  of  May,  1797.  He  was  one  of  the  executive  commissaries  of  the  Gov- 
ernment when,  having  opposed  the  coup  d*^tat  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  ho  was 
removed  by  Bonaparte  soon  after  the  latter  became  First  Consul.  He  was,  how- 
ever, appointed  censor  or  prtetor  in  the  Bonaparte  Lyceum,  and  filled  its  functions 
until  1809.  At  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  the  regicide  fled  from  France  and 
came  to  the  United  States.    He  established  himself  in  Kentucky,  on  the  banks  of 


*Gteyarr6,  ibid.,  chap.  2,  passim. 
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the  Ohio,  as  generally  reported,  from  which  he  was  called  to  Louisiana,  to  be  put 
at  the  head  of  the  College  of  Orleans,  which  had  long  flourished  nnder  a  wise  and 
esteemed  administration.  The  appointment  of  Lakanal  was  offensive  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  population,  and  that  institution  ceased  to  exist.  After  the  revo- 
lution of  1830  he  returned  to  France,  where  he  died,  leaving  descendants  in  New 
Orleans.* 

THE  BENEFICIARIES. 

There  were  in  the  College  of  Orleans  only  a  few  day  scholars.  They  were  youth 
who,  generally  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  their  parents,  could  not  afford  to  be 
full  boarders.  Most  were  admitted  on  half  pay;  others  did  not  pay  at  all,  being 
sent  by  the  board  of  regents,  every  member  of  which  had  the  privilege  to  select  a 
poor  boy,  who,  on' the  recommendation  of  his  patron  and  on  the  assurance  of  his 
family  being  in  destitute  circumstances,  was  entitled  to  be  educated  gratis.  Those 
who  were  thus  selected  by  the  regents  were  designated  as  **  charity  students ''  by 
those  who  had  been  more  favored  by  fortune.  This  was  ungenerous  and  mean; 
but,  alas,  even  children  are  not  free  from  the  blemish  of  upstart  insolence,  f 

STUDIES— DISCIPLINE— ATTENDANCE. 

There  was  instruction  given  in  the  College  of  Orleans  in  Latin,  French,  Span- 
ish, English,  literature,  and  mathematics,  and  the  courses  in  these  branches  were 
efficient;  Greek  was  not  taught.  Music,  dancing,  and  fencing  were  also  taught, 
but  these  were  extras. 

Students  were  required  to  rise  very  early,  in  the  winter  season  before  day;  they 
then  had  breakfast,  which  consisted  of  a  half  loaf  of  dry  bread,  which  each  boy 
procured,  on  hearing  his  name  called,  by  going  to  an  aperture  whence  it  was  dealt 
out.  From  half  i>a8t  7  until  12  students  were  engaged  with  their  books  and  reci- 
tations; an  hour  was  then  given  for  dinner,  which  was  a  more  generous  meal  than 
breakfast,  and  for  recess.  From  1  o'clock  until  about  7  they  were  back  again  at 
books.  Then  came  supper,  and  the  evening  was  devoted  to  recreation.  On  Sun- 
days they  went  to  church  at  8  o'clock,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  free  for  pleas- 
ure; on  Thursdays  they  had  holidays,  and  these  were  frequently  spent  out  on  the 
bayou  near  by  in  fishing. 

The  attendance  numbered  about  a  hundred;  discipline  was  very  severe;  Mr. 
Gayarr^  attributes  his  subsequent  ill  health  to  the  exposure  and  severity  of  his 
life  there. 

Lakanal  remained  in  charge  for  only  a  few  months,  and  the  college  went  down.t 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ORLEANS  A  TYPE. 

Thus  have  we  reached  the  end  of  the  College  of  Orleans.  It  seemed 
to  set  the  pattern  afterwards  followed  by  nearly  all  the  schools  fos- 
tered by  the  State  for  many  years.  But  at  least  we  know  that  the 
college  was  not  without  its  value.  There  Gayarr6  was  educated,  and 
he  has  been  in  some  fields  the  most  successful  of  Louisiana  litterateurs. 
Would  that  more  of  his  mates  had  taken  kindly  to  literature,  for  which 
it  would  seem  that  Rochefort  must  have  been  an  inspiring  master. 

The  history  of  this  institution  throws  light  on  many  facts  in  the 
subsequent  development  of  education  in  the  State     Indigent  pupils 

*  Gayarr^,  Aubert  Dubayet,  p.  7  et  seq. 
t  Gkiyarr^,  Fernando  de  Lemos,  chap.  2. 

t  These  statements  are  based  on  an  interview  with  Judge  Gtayaxr^  VcL^AT^fisi&r 
faff,  1890. 
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were  under  a  social  or  caste  disqualification,  and  this  was  a  prophecy 
of  the  lamentable  failure  of  the  system  of  beneficiary  students.  Fur- 
ther, there  seems  to  have  l>een  a  difficulty  in  adjusting  instruction 
between  the  English  and  French  speaking  populations.  It  was,  in  all 
probability,  this  feeling  that  gave  rise  to  the  College  of  Louisiana 
(cf.  above,  p.  33),  and  doubtless  we  may  see  the  same  factor  at  work 
in  the  separate  organizations  of  the  Jefferson  and  Louisiana  colleges 
(cf.  below,  p.  49). 


These  were  contemplated,  as  we  have  seen  above,  by  the  first  uni- 
versity act.  They  were  not,  however,  free,  and  did  not  therefore  meet 
the  approval  of  the  governor,  William  C.  C.  Claiborne,  who  advocated 
in  his  message  the  plan  of  free  public  schools.  The  result  of  this  oppo- 
sition was  doubtless  to  be  seen  in  an  act  of  May  2, 1806,  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  public  free  schools  in  the 
several  counties  of  the  Territory:" 

Whereas  the  act  entitled  '*An  act  to  institute  an  university  in  the  Territory  of 
Orleans ''  has  not  had  yet.  and  perhaps  can  not  have  before  some  length  of  time, 
its  full  execution,  and  whereas  until  that  desirable  object  is  obtained,  the  youth 
of  the  Territory  are  generally  without  the  means  of  mstruction: 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  legislative  council  and  house  of  representatives  of 
the  Territory  of  Orleans  in  general  assembly  convfened.  That  before  the  1st  day  of 
July  next  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  of  each  county,  except  the  county  of 
Orleans,  to  call  by  a  circular  an  assembly  of  the  fathers  of  famiUes  of  the  said 
county  on  the  day  and  at  such  place  as  may  be  more  convenient  to  the  greatest 
nnml)er  of  the  inhabitants,  which  persons  so  assembled  shall  elect  five  commis- 
sioners whose  duty  will  l)e  to  adopt  such  plans  for  establishing  public  free  schools 
at  the  expence  [sic]  of  the  county  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  convenient  to  the 
population,  resources,  and  localities  of  the  said  county,  and  of  the  said  plan  to 
make  their  report,  with  due  explanation,  to  the  legislature  of  the  Territory, 
through  the  representative  or  representatives  of  the  said  county,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  for  the  county  of  Orleans  a  like  report 
shall  he  made  by  the  regents  of  the  University  of  Orleans,  at  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  the  preceding  section. 

Sec.  3.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  nothing  in  the  present  act  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  operate  against  any  of  the  dispositions  contained  in  the  act  afore- 
said of  the  late  leg^lature  establishing  the  University  of  Orleans,  except  in  what 

is  herein  otherwise  proyided. 

John  Watkins, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

JiRiis  Noel  Destrehan, 

President  of  the  Legislative  Council, 

William  C.  C.  Ci^iborxe, 

Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans, 

In  this  act  we  see  the  first  manifestation  in  Louisiana  of  the  policy 
of  free  public  schools.  But  the  act  was  in  advance  of  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  and  for  all  it  must  have  had  the  governor's  warm  support., 
the  legislature  in  1808  repealed  this  bill,  thus  putting  in  force  again 
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the  old  provision  for  county  academies.  We  shall  see  how  long  a 
period  elapsed  before  the  free  public-school  system  was  again  adopted 
in  Louisiana. 

APPROPRIATIONS— BENEFICIARIES. 

How  soon  these  county  academies  came  into  operation  it  would  be 
hard  to  say,  but  probably  not  before  1811,  when  the  legislature  made  the 
first  appropriations  to  them  from  the  State  treasury.  The  sum  then 
allowed  was  $2,000  to  each  of  12  counties,  this  sum  to  be  employed  in 
purchasing  or  erecting  buildings.  An  annual  grant  of  $500  was  also 
made  to  each  of  them.  It  is  not  quite  sure  that  free  tuition  was  contem- 
plated by  this  act  for  indigent  children  as  far  as  the  county  academies 
were  concerned;  the  College  of  Orleans  (cf.  above  p. 30)  was  made  the 
recipient  of  50  indigent  children  yearly,  with  no  charges  for  tuition 
and  probably  none  for  board.  The  narrator  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  some  such  provision  was  tacitly  understood  to  be  in  force  in  the 
county  academies,  though  no  express  mention  was  made  of  this  in  the 
act  of  1819  that  raised  the  annual  appropriation  to  $600.  At  any  rate, 
there  occurs  in  the  act  of  1821,  raising  the  annual  grant  to  $800  for 
each  academy,  the  provision  that  8  beneficiary  students  should  be 
admitted  free  into  each  academy  and  supplied  with  classical  books, 
quills,  and  paper.  The  sum  of  $800  was  also  granted  for  a  school  house 
in  each  parish  where  none  already  existed.  A  parish  tax  of  ^1 ,000  annu- 
ally was  also  authorized  to  be  raised.  In  this  system  of  beneficiary  stu- 
dents in  institutions  not  otherwise  free  we  are  to  see  the  first  form 
taken  by  free  education  in  Louisiana.  It  was  by  slow  and  painful 
stages  that  the  all-free  system  gained  the  mastery,  and  even  after  it 
had  done  so  the  older  precedent  was  still  followed  within  certain  limits. 
The  next  increase  in  appropriations  to  these  schools  was  in  1827,  when 
it  was  decreed  that  $2.62^  monthly  for  each  student  might  be  given  by 
the  State  for  the  support  of  one  or  more  schools  in  each  parish,  pro- 
vided the  sum  did  not  fall  below  $800  nor  exceed  $1,350  per  annum. 
In  1833  it  was  directed  that  the  school  moneys  be  applied  on  a  basis 
of  actual  attendance.  If  the  number  of  pupils  did  not  exceed  10,  the 
sum  of  $4  i)er  month  was  allowed  for  each;  if  there  were  between  10 
and  20,  $3  each;  if  upwards  of  20,  $2.50  each,  these  sums  to  include 
tuition,  books,  and  stationery,  "provided  the  whole  sum  paid  to  any 
parish  should  not  exceed  the  amount  allowed  it  by  law  for  that  pur- 
pose." These  provisions  are  not  of  the  easiest  interpret^ition:  The 
State  was  not  yet  committed  to  the  public  free-school  principle,  but  it 
seems  hard  to  apply  this  schedule  otherwise.  Perhaps  the  solution 
lies  in  a  beneficiary  system  no  longer  limited  in  numbers,  but  limited 
between  the  sums  of  $800  and  $1,350  applied  as  in  the  act.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  more  than  one  school  in  a  parish  could  now  avail  itself  of 
the  public  moneys.  On  this  footing  these  schools  remained  till  the 
adoption  in  1847  of  the  all-free  public  school  system. 
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CONTEMPORARY  COMMENTS. 

How  education  was  furthered  by  these  schools  we  can  gather  from 
some  legislative  documents  of  1809,  and  we  can  also  see  what  plans 
were  offered  now  and  again  for  their  improvement: 

In  the  parish  of  Pointe  Conp^  provision  has  been  made  for  the  snpxmrt  of  two 
or  more  public  schools,  bnt  the  other  parishes  do  not  seem  disposed  to  imitate  so 
worth}'  an  example.  Schools  of  private  instmction  have  of  late  greatly  increased, 
and  fathers  of  families  seem  impressed  with  the  imxx>rtance  of  educating  their 
children.* 

I  am  sorry  to  observe  that  the  education  of  the  youth  of  this  district  has  been 
and  is  still  greatly  neglected;  nor  do  I  expect  ever  to  see  as  liberal  an  appropria- 
tion for  public  schools  as  the  present  state  of  this  society  demands,  unless  Con- 
gress shall  deem  them  objects  worthy  their  patronage.! 

Governor  Claiborne  commented  at  this  point  on  the  land  grants 
that  had  been  made  to  other  States  in  the  interest  of  education  and 
urged  a  similar  policy  toward  Louisiana,  thinking  that  in  this  way 
a  homogeneity  could  be  effected  in  a  future  generation  not  felt  by 
that  of  his  day.  From  this  lack  of  homogeneity  in  the  population, 
and  from  the  sparcity  of  the  population  there  had  resulted  a  gov- 
erness system  for  rich  planters,  and  a  stimulation  of  the  beneficiary 
system  in  districts  where  there  were  only  a  few  indigent  children  to 
be  provided  for. 

In  1817  we  have  a  brief  but  sweeping  condemnation  of  these  schools 
in  the  educational  report  given  to  the  legislature  through  Sebastian 
Hiriart  (cf.  above  p. 32),  who  asserted  that  "there  were  not  400  chil- 
dren taught  in  all  the  schools  of  the  State,  including  the  College  of 
Orleans."    County  academies  had  certainly  proved  a  failure  up  to  this 

time. 

new'  schemes. 

There  was  not  long  after  this  a  movement  to  reorganize  the  schools. 
In  1824  (December  4)  the  senate  committee  on  public  education  pro- 
posed a  scheme  to  embrace  26  grammar  schools,  at  $800  each ;  3  new 
colleges,  at  $4,000  each,  and  the  College  of  Orleans  to  have  $6,000, 
all  these  to  be  annual  appropriations;  there  was  a  further  recom- 
mendation of  $1,400  to  be  granted  to  24  beneficiary  students,  8  at 
each  college;  that  is,  $350  for  each  student  annually.  An  allowance 
of  $15,000  was  to  be  made  for  three  new  college  buildings;  each  col- 
lege was  further  to  have  12  day  pupils,  and  each  grammar  school  8, 
on  the  free  list,  thus  giving  free  instruction  to  384  pupils  in  all.  I 

This  bill  was  not  acted  upon,  but  it  bore  fruit  the  following  year  in 
the  increase  of  appropriations  to  the  county  academies  and  the  Col- 

*Claibome*s  message.  January  14, 1809;  cited  by  Lusher. 
fGtovemor  Claiborne  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  January  17, 1810;  cited 
by  Lusher, 
t  Cited  by  Lusher. 
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lege  of  Orleans,  and  later  on  the  notion  of  three  new  colleges  was 
realized  in  Louisiana,  Jefferson,  and  Franklin.  (Cf.  pp.  33,  49,  53). 
Governor  Robertson  advocated  the  fostering  of  the  primary  schools 
as  the  first  care  of  the  State,  and  after  that  the  encouragement  of 
higher  education.  Before  his  message  was  sent  in  to  the  legislature 
in  1823,  he  had  traveled  extensively  through  the  State,  and  thus 
reports  on  the  condition  of  the  schools? 

The  annual  appropriation  for  the  enconragement  of  edncation,  and  the  f nnd  for 
bnilding  a  schoolhonfle  in  each  parish  had  been,  for  the  most  part,  judiciously 
expended. 

In  his  annual  message  in  1824  he  declares: 

The  school  fund,  compared  with  our  present  situation  and  circumstances,  must 
be  considered  as  sufficiently  munificent;  it  amounts  to  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  receipts  of  the  treasury.  The  effects  of  the  appropr.ations  are  eminently 
beneficial,  whilst,  as  far  as  my  observation  and  information  extend,  its  distribu- 
tion among  the  schools  of  the  respective  parishes  is  marked  with  discernment  and 
impartiality.* 

A  very  different  picture  is  presented  by  the  message  of  Acting 
Governor  Jacques  Dupr6,  in  1831 : 

There  is  perhaps  no  State  in  the  Union  that  has  made  such  liberal  and  exten- 
sive appropriations,  proportionate  to  her  means,  as  the  State  of  Louisiana  has 
done,  and  it  is  truly  painful  to  say  that  little  or  no  good  has  been  derived  from 
that  expenditure.  A  sum  of  nearly  $50,000  is  annually  expended  in  support  of 
the  parochial  school  system,  from  which,  unless  I  am  very  much  deceived,  very 
little  good  has  been  realized.  In  many  of  the  parishes,  I  am  informed,  there  is  no 
public  school  at  all,  yet  does  every  one  of  them  claim  and  receive  from  the  public 
treasury  the  sums  appropriated  to  them,  respectively,  except  the  parishes  of 
Concordia  and  St.  Landry,  f 

Quite  the  same  testimony  is  borne  by  Governor  Roman's  inaugural 
message  to  the  same  legislature: 

From  the  books  of  the  treasurer  it  appears  that  $354,012.57,  since  1816,  have 
been  appropriated  and  paid  out  of  public  funds  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  854  indigent  children  have  derived  from  those  schools  the  advan- 
tages which  the  legislature  wished  to  extend  to  that  class  throughout  the  State. 

The  establishment  of  boarding  schools  with  education  and  subsist- 
ence for  indigent  children  gratis  was  suggested: 

A  small  number  of  teachers  would  suffice,  because,  by  adopting  the  ''Lancas- 
terian  system  '*  the  oldest  and  most  intelligent  boys  might  relieve  the  musters  in 
their  duties,  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  younger  students,  and  supply  as 
monitors  the  place  of  a  great  many  teachers. 

On  the  abolition  of  the  old  parochial  school  system  he  strongly 
insisted: 

Its  results  were  so  discouraging  that  to  prevent  an  useless  waste  of  the  public 
money  it  would,  perhaps,  be  prudent  to  suspend  the  payment  of  all  appropriations 
made  for  that  purpose  until  the  legislature  should  have  decided  upon  a  different 
course,  t 


*  ULenageM  cited  by  LuBher.  \  Cited  by  liU&Ykfinc  • 
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STATISTICS. 

A  report  of  the  schools  submitted  to  the  same  legislature  gives  the 
following  statistics: 

I  pupils.  I    *^^- 


St.  Tammany.. 

8t  Helena 

St.  Landry 

West  Feliciana. 
East  Feliciana . 
New  Orleans... 


41  '  42 


2 

U7 

66 

178 

(?)  16 


34 
»7 
76 
68 
229 


From  the  remaining  parishes  no  reports  have  been  received. 

There  were  about  9,382  free  whit^  children  attending  school,  the 
State  appropriating  $45,000,  while  individual  citizens  paid  over  three 
times  that  much.  We  may  say  that  in  all  over  $200,000  was  expended 
in  the  State  for  education.  The  report  finally  suggested  the  advisa- 
bility of  obliterating  the  distinction  between  free  and  paying  pupils 
in  the  primary  institutions,  * 

Two  facts  are  evident  from  the  documents  cited :  The  parochial- 
school  system  had  failed  to  give  satisfaction,  though  Grovernor  Robert- 
son had  not  spoken  very  disparagingly  about  it.  The  sums  expended 
by  the  State  were  generous. 

The  reason  for  the  failure  of  this  beneficiary  system  would  not  be 
far  to  seek  on  a  priori  considerations.  Governor  Roman's  message  of 
1832  furnishes  us  with  a  simple  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case: 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  very  partial  success  in  our  primary  schools  is 
the  invincible  repugnance  felt  by. most  parents  to  have  their  children  educated 
entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  They  can  not  decide  to  send  their  sons  into 
schools  where  they  are  exposed  to  be  regarded  as  objects  of  public  charity  and  as 
forming  an  inferior  class.* 

Here  we  have  the  same  testimony  as  that  given  by  Gayarre  (p.  37). 
No  wonder,  then,  that  GrOvernor  Roman  joined  with  Governor  Clai- 
borne (p.  38)  and  the  committee  on  education  (p.  40)  in  recommend- 
ing free  schools,  adding  the  weighty  fact  that  5,000  children  in  the 
State  were  not  having  any  education  at  all. 

STEPS  TOWARD  REORGANIZATION. 

The  public  free  schools  were  not,  however,  to  be  yet  adopted,  though 
the  movement  in  that  direction  was  not  without  growth.  As  long 
before  as  1827  an  act  had  been  passed  that  any  indigent  child  had  to 
be  received  in  the  parish  schools.  In  1833  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
organization  was  made  by  the  appointment  of  the  secretary  of  sta,te, 
George  Eustis,  as  superintendent  of  education  also.  This  had  been 
recommended  in  one  of  Roman's  messages.    A  closer  organization  was 


*  Cited  by  Lusher. 
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in  itself,  progress,  but  the  more  so  as  Eustis  soon  (1835)  added  himself 
to  the  number  of  those  who  were  advocating  the  free-school  system. 
In  1836  the  committee  of  education  again  reported  the  existing  system 
as  entirely  defective,  and  recommended  public  free  schools.  Again, 
in  1844,  the  same  policy  was  pressed,  and  the  appointment  of  a  super- 
intendent other  than  the  secretary  of  state  was  recommended,  and  he 
was  to  visit  the  schools.* 

In  1845  a  commission  of  five  members  was  appointed  to  extend  the 
free  public-school  system.  We  shall  see  -below  that  the  schools  in 
New  Orleans  furnished  the  bridge  between  the  two  systems. 

STATISTICS,  t 

In  1834  1,176  indigent  children  were  educated  by  the  State,  217 
being  from  New  Orleans.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  paro- 
chial schools  was  estimated  at  1,500,  while  the  number  of  educable 
boys  between  5  and  15  was  about  12,000.  Twenty-one  out  of  32 
parishes  had  reported. 

In  1836  the  report  did  not  cover  so  many  parishes,  and  so  is  not 
suitable  for  a  comparison,  but  it  does  inform  us  that  the  course  in  the 
country  schools  embraced  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  history. 
The  report  of  1844  is,  for  the  reason  just  mentioned,  also  unavailable 
for  furnishing  us  a  term  of  comparison  whence  we  might  discern  some 
growtli  in  the  system.  This  must  be  limited,  however,  to  the  country 
schools,  for  in  New  Orleans  a  great  improvement  had  been  going  on, 
and  to  this  we  must  now  turn  our  attention. 

THB  CENTRAL  AND  PRISffART  SCHOOLS  OF  NBW  ORLEANS. 

These  were,  as  was  seen  above,  the  successors  of  the  College  of 
Orleans,  and  perhaps  there  was  no  very  great  difference  of  grade 
intended  to  be  made  between  the  old  college  and  the  new  central 
school.  The  nomenclature  adopted  for  the  new  departure  seems  pos- 
sibly to  be  derived  from  Lakanal,  last  pi*esident  of  the  College  of 
Orleans.  In  the  central  school  French,  English,  Latin,  mathematics, 
and  literature  were  to  be  taught,  and  in  each  of  the  schools  50  indi- 
gent children  were  to  be  instructed  gratis,  in  this  respect  there  being 
some  enlargement  of  the  old  number. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

Out  of  the  sums  that  had  been  formerly  granted  to  the  College  of 
Orleans,  $7,000  came  to  the  new  system  of  schools.  On  the  15th  of 
April,  1826,  two  theaters  were  licensed  on  condition  of  paying  $3,000 
each  (?)  annually  to  the  schools  in  the  city. 

*  Messages,  reports,  etc..  cited  by  Lusher. 

t  Reports  of  the  condition  of  the  parochial  schools.  (Eostia,  BVafi>bA\  e\\»Ws<s 
Loiher. 
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ORGANIZATION— COURSE  OF  STUDIES. 

These  schools  were  to  be  intrusted  to  a  director  having  general 
supervision.  One  or  more  professors  were  to  be  employed  for  the  Cen- 
tral School  to  give  instruction  in  French,  English,  Latin,  mathematics, 
literature,  etc.  Each  of  the  primary  schools  was  to  be  intrusted  to  a 
professor  who  should  teach  reading,  writing,  the  elements  of  English 
and  French  grammar,  and  arithmetic. 

This  plan  contemplated  too  limited  a  number  of  instructors,  and  on 
the  14th  of  March,  1827,  aft^r  but  a  single  year's  operation,  the  teach- 
ing force  was  authorized  to  be  enlarged.  The  number  of  beneficiary 
students  was  also  raised  to  a  maximum  of  10()  for  eacli  of  the  three 
schools.  The  new  order  of  things  in  New  Orleans  was  regarded  as  an 
improvement.  Grovemor  Henry  Johnson,  in  his  message,  January  7, 
1828,  declares: 

The  establishment  of  the  Central  and  primury  schools  in  New  Orleans  has  proved 
highly*  beneficial.  They  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  now  contain  upward 
of  250  scholars.* 

On  the  12th  of  January,  1829,  a  report  on  these  schools  was  made 
to  the  legislature,  from  which  we  see  that  the  schools  had  given 
instruction  in  the  branches  contemplated  by  their  act  of  establish- 
ment, and  that  in  the  Central  School  two  *'  respectable  professors  had 
also  taught  Spanish  and  drawing." 

STATISTICS. 

At  any  rate,  the  finances  of  the  schools  were  in  a  sound  condition. 
Receipts  during  the  past  year  had  reached  19,475.53,  and  expendi- 
tures were  $8,863.34,  leaving  a  balance  of  $613.29,  to  which  was  to  be 
added  a  balance  from  the  previous  year  of  $1,135.95;  total  balance, 
$1,749.24.  The  report  for  1831  states  that  there  were  245  scholars  in 
the  schools,  but  there  was  now  a  deficit  of  $791.25.  For  the  next 
year  the  report  went  to  show  that  these  schools  had  acquired  a  char- 
acter as  schools  for  the  indigent  alone,  and  the  courses  of  instruction 
had  been  adapted  to  such  of  them  as  had  but  a  short  tiuie  to  stay  at 
school.  The  number  of  pupils  was  but  10  greater  than  in  the  pre- 
vious report,  f 

THE  NEW  ORDER. 

Without  any  important  changes  this  system  must  have  continued 
until  1841,  when  appropriations  of  $7,500  were  granted  to  the  primary 
schools  on  condition  that  the  city  raise  half  the  sum.  The  number  of 
schools  was  by  this  act  fixed  at  one  or  more  for  each  of  the  three 
municipalities  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  to  the  right  bank 
(Algiers?)  a  sum  of  $800  was  granted  for  a  school.  With  this  act  the 
rise  of  the  free  public  schools  began  in  New  Orleans.     In  the  first 

*  Cited  by  Lusher.  f  Reports  cited  by  Lusher. 
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part  of  1842  there  were  in  the  American  quarter  300  children  in  pri- 
vate schools,  2,000  in  none;  at  its  close  the  public  schools  of  this 
quarter  and  Lafayette  had  over  1,000,  the  next  year  13,  and  in  1844 
1,800  pupils.* 

*  *  *  It  is  pleasanter  to  know  that  the  city's  public  Bchools  ^ew  rapidly  in 
nnmbers  and  efficiency,  and  that  even  when  her  library  facilities  were  so  meager 
the  proxx>rtion  of  yonth  in  these  schools  was  larger  than  in  Baltimore  or  Cincin- 
nati, only  slightly  inferior  to  St.  Louis  and  New  Yoric,  and  decidedly  surpassed 
only  in  Philadelphia  and  Boston. f 

In  evidence  of  the  ardor  with  which  the  new  system  was  advocated 
may  be  cited  the  fact  that  in  1844  a  single  municipality  raised  by 
taxation  or  otherwise  $11,000  for  its  public  schools,!  and  the  people 
had  not  been  long  habituated  to  levying  special  taxes  for  public  schools. 

EFFECT  ON  THE  STATE  AT  LARGE. 

But  the  public  schools  of  New  Orleans  were  to  play  a  larger  part 
than  the  education  of  the  children  in  their  bounds.  They  were  to 
educate  the  public  sentiment  of  the  State,  so  as  to  bring  about  the 
general  adoption  of  the  system  for  the  whole  Commonwealth.  In 
1844  the  legislature  was  attending  school  exhibitions  and  examina- 
tions in  the  municipal  schools,  and  they  gave  expression  to  their 
approbation  in  the  following  terms: 

The  memhers  of  this  honse  have  viewed  with  pride  and  pleasure  the  zeal  and 
enterprise  manifested  by  the  authorities  of  the  second  municipality  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  numerous  public  schools  by  which  the  inestimable  blessings  of  educa- 
tion have  been  dispensed  to  more  than  1,200  pupils;  and  the  enlightened  philan- 
thropy and  vigorous  efforts  displayed  by  that  section  of  the  city,  as  well  as  by  the 
third  municipahty,  in  the  great  cause  of  public  instruction,  call  for  and  merit  an 
expression  of  the  cordial  approbation  of  the  legislature,  g 

It  was  in  this  same  legislature  that  the  committee  of  education 
came  out  squarely  for  the  adoption  of  the  free-school  8)'^8tem.  This 
had  been  done  before,  but  the  present  committee  attacked  very 
sharply  the  subsidized  colleges  and  academies.  To  these  we  must 
now  turn  our  attention. 

THE  COIiLBaS  OF  LOUISIANA. 

Though  the  Central  School  of  New  Orleans  may  be  considered  the 
virtual  successor  of  the  College  of  Orleans  in  respect  of  its  situation, 
the  College  of  Louisiana  was  much  more  so  in  respect  of  its  dignity 
and  aims.  This  institution  was  chartered  by  the  legislature  in  1825, 
and  its  very  inception  seems  to  have  been  an  act  of  hostility  to  the 
existing  College  of  Orleans.  It  was,  in  the  first  place,  directed  that 
the  annual  State  appropriation  of  15,000  be  transferred  from  the 
latter  to  the  former.     The  location  of  the  new  college  was  the  small 


*  Cable,  Creoiefi  of  Louisiana.  j.  Report  cited  by  LuBYi^T . 
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country  village  of  Jackson,  in  the  parish  of  East  Feliciana.  The 
influences  which  should  surround  it  were  sure  to  be  English,  and  not 
French,  as  had  been  the  case  with  the  older  institution.  The  name, 
too,  suggests  the  well-known  rivalry  between  the  country  parishes 
and  the  city.  Conjecture  is  rendered  certainty  by  the  act  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  which  brought  to  an  end  the  College  of  (Orleans,  trans- 
ferring its  operation  to  the  Central  and  two  primary  schools,  so  far 
as  the  city  was  concerned. 

AIMS. 

The  new  institution  was  to  give  courses  in  English,  French,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  logic,  rhetoric,  ancient  and  modern  history,  mathematics, 
natural,  moral,  and  political  philosophy,  and  degrees  were  to  be  con- 
ferred such  as  were  usual  with  any  university,  college,  or  seminary 
of  learning  in  the  United  States. 

FOUNDERS. 

The  organization  of  the  board  of  trustees  shows,  but  to  a  less  extent 
than  had  been  the  case  in  the  College  of  Orleans,  some  partiality  for 
men  in  public  offices,  for  the  board  of  trustees  was  to  be  composed  of 
the  governor  (Henry  Johnson),  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
(George  Mathews,  Francois  Xavier  Martin,  Alexander  Foster),  and 
the  following  private  citizens:  John  Shea,  Thomas  Butler,  John  C. 
Williams,  Clark  Woodroff,  Thomas  W.  Scott,  William  S.  Hamilton, 
Adlai  Donald,  James  M.  Bradford,  Alexander  Barrow,  Samuel 
M'Caleb,  William  Silliman,  John  B.  Dawson,  Lafayette  Saunders, 
J.  A.  Smith,  A.  G.  Scott,  Thomas  Cooper,  Thomas  W.  Chinn,  William 
Garret  Johnson,  B.  O.  Williams,  John  Crocker,  James  Villere, 
P.  Derbigny,  Armand  Duplantier,  sr.,  A.  B.  Roman,  Samuel  Steer, 
L.  Esneault,  Armand  Beauvais,  and  Sosth^ne  Allain. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  act  of  incorporation  the  sum  of  $5,000 
yearly  had  been  transferred  to  the  College  of  Louisiana.  In  1831  a 
grant  of  $5,000  yearly  for  four  years  was  made,  and  it  was  expressly 
provided  that  this  in  no  sens6  interfered  with  the  previous  appropri- 
ations. Free  board  and  tuition  were  in  consequence  to  be  given  to  15 
students  appointed  by  the  governor,  on  the  basis  of  not  more  than  one 
from  each  senatorial  district.  When  this  appropriation  had  reached 
its  time  limit,  in  1835,  a  further  sum  of  $15,(XX)  annually  for  ten  years 
was  granted.  The  college  was  to  be  inspected  yearly  by  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  legislature,  and  in  1836  an  act  was  passed  requiring  the 
Citizens'  Bank  ot  New  Orleans  to  pay  $5,000  annually  to  this  institu- 
tion. In  1842  all  existing  appropriations  to  schools  were  cut  off,  but 
a  fresh  grant  of  $10,000  yearly  for  two  years  was  made  to  this  college. 
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CONTEMPORARY  COMMENTS. 

From  a  report  to  the  legislature  on  this  college,  March  7, 1827,*  we 
learn  that  the  college  had  been  organized  with  an  eminently  capable 
president  in  December  of  1826;  a  tutor  for  preparatory  students,  and 
a  professor  of  French  and  Spanish  had  been  employed.  There  were 
thirty-odd  pupils  in  the  preparatory  departments,  and  students  were 
rapidly  coming  forward  for  the  academic  departments.  The  instruc- 
tion given  was  similar  to  that  of  the  most  respectable  literary  insti- 
tutions of  the  Union.  Boarding  was  *2  per  week;  there  were  no 
dormitories;  tuition  fees  ranged  between  $30  and  #60.  Arrangements 
had  been  made  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  all  indigents  that 
would  attend  the  college.  In  1830  the  faculty  consisted  of  Mr.  Gird, 
a  West  Pointer,  who  was  president  and  professor  of  mathematics  and 
the  higher  branches;  Dr.  Ingles,  also  a  West  Pointer,  professor  of 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy;  a  professor  (name  omitted)  of 
French  and  Spanish  who  had  been  educated  in  a  university  at  Flor- 
ence, Italy,  and  had  taught  in  Harvard;  Mr.  January,  professor  of 
ancient  languages  and  conductor  of  the  English  department.  The 
number  of  students  was  between  fifty  and  sixty,  f 

Acting  Grovernor  Jacques  Dupr^  probably  but  embodied  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  of  the  institution  in  saying: 

The  coU^^  at  Jackson,  in  the  parish  of  East  Feliciana,  is  in  a  progressive 
state  of  improvement;  able  and  intelligent  professors  have  been  engaged,  who 
manifest  the  greatest  devotion  to  their  dnties,  and  I  therefore  think  that  institn- 
tion  well  deserving  the  fostering  care  of  the  legislature. 

In  the  same  month  of  January,  1831,  Governor  Roman  writes  from 
a  somewhat  different  point  of  view  that  he  thought  the  College  of 
Louisiana  had  failed  to  justify  expectations  of  it,  but  he  had  hope  in 
its  recent  reorganization.  | 

OUTFIT. 

The  report  for  1831  announces  that  there  were  four  college  build- 
ings and  over  eighty  students.  The  faculty  numbered  five  professors 
and  a  chaplain.  The  course  embraced  English,  French,  Spanish, 
Latin,  Greek,  pure  and  mixed  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  chem- 
istry, natural  history,  geography,  moral  and  political  philosophy, 
ancient  and  modem  history,  logic,  and  rhetoric.  The  college  had 
received,  between  August  3,  1829,  and  the  same  date  in  1830,  from 
State  aid,  the  sale  of  books  and  stationery,  tuition  fees,  and  private 
donations,  $16,436.84,  and  had  expended  $15,296.62.  With  no  very 
great  or  expensive  faculty,  it  would  seem  that  this  institution  was 
comfortably  weU  provided  for.  It  was  provided  that  10  pupils  from 
that  Congressional  district  should  be  maintained  and  educated  gratis. 


*  Cited  by  Lasher.        f  Report,  from  Lasher.        X  Messages  cited  by  Lo&bfix, 
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The  report  for  1844  gives  something  of  a  r^sum^  of  the  history  of 
the  institution,  and  shows  us  what  an  equipment  had  been  accumu- 
lated in  eighteen  years  of  active  operation. 

Ck)mmodioii8  buildings $70,000 

Library,  l,eOO  volumes 4,000 

Cabinets  and  collections 1, 500 

140  acrsA  of  land ♦2,500 

Apparatus 2, 010 

Founder *s  donation: 

In  money 20,000 

In  land  and  town  lots 10,000 

The  faculty  at  this  time  consisted  of  a  president,  on  a  salary  of 
$2,500,  and  two  professors  (mathematics  and  languages),  at  $1,000 
each.     In  1843  there  were  but  46  students. 

During  the  eighteen  years  of  its  history  the  institution  had  a  yearly 
average  attendance  of  eighty  to  one  hundred  students,  f 

DECADENCE — SALE. 

The  institution  was,  it  will  be  seen,  going  down,  but  not  only  had 
this  one  gone  down,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  the  other  institutions  for 
higher  education  fostered  contemporaneously  by  the  State  were  also 
going  down.  No  wonder,  then,  that  in  1845  the  State  determined  to 
give  up  its  connection  with  all  the  institutions  at  once,  and  so  gain  a 
breathing  spell  for  renewed  efforts  after  giving  time  for  the  rival 
interests  to  die  entirely  away.  An  act  was  passed  to  sell  the  College 
of  Louisiana,  and  $10,000  was  set  as  the  minimum  price  that  would 
be  taken.  The  other  condition  of  sale  was  that  the  buildings  must 
not  be  diverted  from  school  purposes.  Minimum  prices  are  sure  to 
become  maximum  for  public  property  when  it  is  purchased  by  private 
owners.  But  not  even  so  much  was  to  be  received  for  this  property. 
In  1848  an  act  was  passed  for  the  relief  of  the  purchasers  of  the  col- 
lege, Edward  McGeehee,  David  Thomas,  and  John  McKowen.  Their 
bond  for  $10,000  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  trustees,  and  should  bear 
no  interest  nor  be  considered  legally  due  as  long  as  the  trustees  would 
keep  the  buildings  in  good  repair  and  maintain  a  regular  faculty  of 
arts  isind  competent  teachers  for  all  the  students  that  might  be  in 
attendance.  It  should  embrace  the  usual  number  of  professors  known 
to  colleges  in  the  United  States  [sic],  and  never  less  than  four  besides 
the  president.  Ten  indigent  young  men,  designated  by  the  governor, 
were  to  be  kept  at  all  times  in  the  institution  and  educated  gratui- 
tously. A  commission  from  the  legislature  might  always  have  the 
privilege  of  visitation.  A  violation  of  these  conditions,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  chair  of  theology,  or  making  sectarian  dogmas  a  course 


*  Probably  the  joint  lands  of  East  and  West  Feliciana  parishes,  mentioned  in 
the  act  of  incorporation. 
t  Beix>rts  cited  by  Lusher. 
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of  study  would  render  the  bond  legally  dae,  with  legal  interest  from 
the  date  of  forfeiture. 

The  property  when  sold  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Methodist 
denomination,  and  we  shall  meet  with  it  in  another  place  as  the 
Centenary  College  of  Louisiana.  To  the  new  foundation,  also,  the 
State  showed  itself  a  benefactor.  The  alumni  of  the  two  institutions 
we  shall  consider  later. 

THE  COLLBOB  OF  JEFFERSON. 

The  first  mention  of  this  institution  is  to  be  found  in  the  message 
of  Acting  Gk)vemor  Jacques  Dupr6,  January,  1831 : 

A  number  of  public-spirited  gentlemen  of  the  parish  of  St.  James  have  set  on 
foot  the  project  of  establishing  a  college  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  wants 
of  the  State,  the  expense  of  which  is  to  be  borne  and  defrayed  by  private  enter- 
prise* [sic]. 

On  the  28th  of  February  the  college  was  incorporated  by  Etienne 
Mazureau,  D.  F.  Burthe,  J.  H.  Shepherd,  and  others,  whose  names 
were  not  given.  This  institution  owes  its  origin  without  doubt  to  the 
divided  sentiments  of  the  French  and  English  populations  of  the 
State.  The  College  of  Orleans  had  been  under  the  former  influence, 
but  the  English  College  of  Louisiana  had  supplanted  it.  Now  the  Col- 
lege of  Jefferson  was  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  latter,  and  the  efforts 
of  both  were  doubtless  paralyzed  by  their  rivalry.  Such  a  multipli- 
cation of  colleges  had,  however,  been  recommended  by  one  of  the 
committees  on  education 

AIMS. 

The  institution  was  empowered  to  give  diplomas  conferring  degrees, 
and  it  was  provided  that  religious  tenets  should  not  be  made  a  condi- 
tion of  admitting  either  teacher  or  student.  The  college  was  named 
in  honor  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  this  is  perhaps  a  further  indication 
that  the  institution  was  designed  to  be  altogether  free  from  religious 
bias. 

APPROPRIATIONS, 

Later  in  the  session  of  the  legislature  which  ehartei*ed  it  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $5,000  for  four  years  was  granted  the  new  founda- 
tion, thus  placing  it  in  the  same  financial  relation  to  the  State  as  that 
enjoyed  by  the  College  of  Louisiana,  saving  that  no  beneficiary  stu- 
dents were  expressly  stipulated  to  be  received.  In  1833  a  further  sum 
of  $20,000  was  allowed,  payable  in  installments  of  $5,000  on  the  1st  of 
June  of  the  years  1834-1837,  respectively.  In  1835  the  sum  of  $15,000 
annually  for  ten  years  was  voted,  but  as  we  have  seen  above  in  the  case 
of  the  College  of  Louisiana,  this  grant  was  revoked  after  the  expira- 
tion of  eight  years.  By  the  same  legislature  the  sums  of  $21,775  for 
the  payment  of  its  mortgage  debt  and  $27,000  for  its  other  debts  were 


*  Cited  by  Lusher. 
U^d—^o,  1 4: 
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voted.  These  appropriations  so  overlapped  one  another  that  a  dis- 
pute seems  to  have  arisen  as  to  whether  they  were  ail  valid,  and  by 
the  legislature  of  1838  it  was  decreed  that  they  were.  From  1842  Jeffer- 
son received  a  grant  of  |;10,000  per  annum  until  December  31,  1845, 
in  lieu  of  the  $15,000  annually,  which  had  been  discontinued. 

CONTEMPORARY  COMMENTS. 

Governor  Roman,  himself  one  of  its  benefactors  and  founders,  in 

his  message  of  December  9,  1833,  thus  describes  the  approaching 

opening  of  the  institution : 

The  wishes  long  since  formed  by  our  fellow-citizens  for  the  establishment  of  a 
college  in  Looisiana  appear  at  length  about  to  be  realized.  Jefferson  CoU^^  will 
be  opened  in  the  beginning  of  February  next.  The  choice  of  the  professors  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  institution  g^vee  us  every  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  prove  wor- 
thy of  the  protection  extended  to  it  by  the  State  and  of  the  liberality  of  the  citizens 
who  have  founded  it. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  secretary  of  state  thus  describes  the  presi- 
dent of  the  institution: 

A  distinguished  citizen  of  France  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  institution, 
and  his  long  experience  and  success  in  the  work  of  instruction,  as  well  as  his 
attainments  in  literature  and  the  sciences,  g^ve  a  well-founded  hope  of  the  useful- 
ness to  the  State  of  his  future  labors. 

The  same  functionary  in  1836  declares  that  "Jefferson  had  been 
completel)^  successful  over  its  enemies.  There  were  115  students,  but 
the  advanced  students  the  parishes  were  entitled  to  send  had  failed 
to  appear.  Of  seventeen  for  Jefferson  and  Franklin  only  a  few  appli- 
cations  had  been  received." 

In  1837  a  report  was  made  on  the  college  by  a  legislative  commis- 
sion, which  described  it  as  a  "college  placed  on  a  very  respectable 
footing,  and  which  bade  fair  to  obtain  a  supremacy  over  all  the  uni- 
versities of  the  Union  in  point  of  deep  and  varied  learning."  Pupils 
Mere  translating  Tacitus,  "the  most  concise  and  terse  of  Roman 
authors,"  and  had  turned  "  ¥rith  great  accuracy  and  elegance  Spanish 
into  French  and  English,  and  vice  versa."  Dr.  T.  R.  Ingalls,  presi- 
dent of  the  college,  was  highly  lauded,  and  it  was  stated  that  his 
"colaborers  had  been  selected  with  great  care  and  at  large  expense 
by  the  enlightened  citizens  whose  disinterested  zeal  could  not  be  too 
deservedly  extolled." 

A  new  building  had  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  *20,00(),  and  the  State 
was,  at  the  end,  appealed  to  for  relief.  It  will  be  seen  above  how 
generously  the  State  had  made  appropriations  to  this  object  in  1835. 

POPULARITY. 

But  the  college  was  certainly  successful  in  drawing  a  number  of 
stud^.its.  The  report  of  1840  shows  that  there  was  room  for  264,  and 
that  238  students  were  in  actual  attendance.  The  expenses  of  each 
student  at  the  college  wei*e  1173.50  for  board,  etc.,  plus  an  additional 
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♦65  for  fees  ($238.50).  The  college  was,  however,  liable  for  twenty 
gratuitous  pupils,  which  absorbed  the  profits  on  fifty-three  paying 
ones.  The  faculty  consisted  of  Thomas  R.  Ingalls,  president,  and  ten 
assistant  professors,  six  prefects,  a  treasurer,  and  a  librarian.  Appa- 
ratus valued  at  14,000  was  on  hand.  English,  French,  Spanish,  Latin, 
Greek,  mathematics,  rhetoric,  natural  philosophy,  moral  philosophy, 
'  and  bookkeeping  were  taught. 

In  the  following  year  the  full  complement  of  264  students  was  in 
attendance,  and  accommodations  were  needed  for  200  more.  There 
were  suitable  accommodations  for  the  faculty.  The  president  had 
been  compelled  to  resign  in  order  to  regain  his  health  by  traveling, 
but  '^ Louisiana  would  never  forget  that  to  him  principally  she  was 
indebted  for  an  institution  where,  without  leaving  the  State,  our 
youth  could  acquire  every  branch  of  useful  knowledge." 

OUTFIT. 

In  1842  the  college  was  at  its  acme.  The  equipment  is  fully  given 
in  a  report  of  that  year  to  the  legislature.  There  was  a  main  build- 
ing 300  by  44  feet,  and  in  the  rear  42  by  100;  in  front  was  a  spacious 
yard  with  two  shades  [sic],  one  on  each  side,  which  were  120  feet  in 
length.  They  were  supported  by  iron  columns,  and  were  designed 
for  protection  in  bad  weather.  There  were  also  five  two-story  houses 
for  the  use  of  professors;  these  were  made  of  brick  but  had  shingled 
roofs.     Two  porters'  lodges  completed  the  buildings. 

The  outlay  for  buildings  had  been  $124,586.97;  for  land,  *10,000. 
The  founders  had  contributed  $50,822  and  a  cabinet  valued  at  $3,150. 
The  outlay  on  the  library  had  been  $8,710.15;  for  physical  apparatus, 
$600,  and  for  the  laboratory  the  same.  The  library  had  7,(XK)  volumes, 
and  the  apparatus  consisted  of  Pixi's  large  cabinet  de  physique  and  a 
complete  chemical  laboratory. 

The  State  had  contributed  for  land,  buildiiigs,  the  library,  iron 
bedsteads,  servants,  the  laborator}^  and  mathematical  instruments, 
$62,591.20;  and  this  did  not  include  what  had  gone  for  salaries.  For 
this  item,  besides  the  boarding  of  16,  the  annual  charges  were  $28,120. 

The  number  of  students  was  265  (165?),  and  the  average  for  some 
years  had  been  170.  During  five  years  past  the  average  number  of 
boarding  pupils  maintained  and  educated  gratis  had  been  twelve. 

The  indebtedness  of  the  institution  was  $70,127.54,  with  assets  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  that  sum  to  $61,849.55.  The  buildings  were  insured 
for  $62,000,  and  could  accommodate  300  pupils. 

FIRE. 

When  the  next  report  was  made,  in  1844,  the  buildings  had  been  con- 
sumed by  fire,  but  most  of  the  classes  had  been  kept  up  and  the  able 
professors  retained  in  active  service.  The  instituti(|n  was  heavily 
encumbered  with  debt,  owing  to  the  expense  of  rebuikling;  the  Ubvtt.vY 
and  the  chemical  and  phiJosophical  apparatus  had  bvi^u  Ol^'sXyo^^^ 
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DECADENCE. 

But  the  days  were  numbered  when  the  State  would  undertake  to 
furnish  large  appropriations  to  the  numerous  colleges  in  her  borders, 
and,  knowing  what  happened  to  the  College  of  Louisiana,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  it  was  recommended  to  the  legislature 
in  1845  to  dispose  of  all  the  interest  of  the  State  in  the  College  of 
JeflPerson.  But  of  the  3  colleges  thus  relinquished  by  the  State  that 
of  Jefferson  was  then  the  most  flourishing,  for  it  did  have  seventy  or 
eighty  students.  Such  had  been  the  rapid  decline  of  this  institution 
since  1840,  when  it  had  seemed  very  flourishing  indeed.  We  shall 
meet  with  it  later  as  Jefferson  College  an  institution  conducted  by 
the  Marist  fathers.* 

JEFFERSON  FROM  A  RELIGIOUS  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

The  following  extracts  from  Une  Paroisse  Louisianaise,  par  Ren^ 
de  Lennezy,  are  cited  in  further  explanation  of  the  foundation  aud 
work  of  Jefferson  College: 

In  the  year  1830,  when  the  convent  of  St.  Michael  already  saw  in  its  bosom 
about  150  pupils,  and  when  Mr.  Bienvenu  Remain,  a  son  of  St.  James  Parish, 
bom  of  a  French  family  that  was  rich  in  men  of  heart,  intelligence,  and  virtue, 
took  in  hand  the  affairs  of  state  by  becoming  governor  of  Louisiana,  at  that 
time  several  eminent  planters  of  the  Acadian  coast  thought  of  perfecting  the 
work  of  Rev.  Charles  de  la  Croix  and  of  enriching  their  country  and  St.  MichaeFs 
parish  (of  the  church,  not  State)  in  particular  with  an  excellent,  great,  and  strong 
university.  Under  the  high  patronage  and  benevolent  concurrence  of  the  gov- 
ernor the  founders  saw  their  idea  received  with  favor  by  their  fellow-citizens. 
Subscriptions  were  undertaken  with  great  success,  the  Vavasseur  farm  bought, 
and  soon  there  rose  on  the  ''College  Point*'  an  establishment  of  the  first  rank, 
princely  in  its  dimensions,  its  colonnade,  its  3  stories,  and  its  halls  and  dormi- 
tories. A  choice  library,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  the  most  complete  physical 
apparatus  in  the  South,  a  chemical  laboratory  perfectly  furnished  and  arranged, 
assigned  to  the  new  college  an  elevated  rank  among  all  the  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. To  perpetuate  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  who  gave  to 
Louisiana  the  inestimable  benefits  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  it  received  the 
name  of  Jefferson.  Incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  on  March  31, 1835, 
with  a  faculty  of  high  rank  and  a  generous  annuity  of  $15,000,  Jefferson  saw  its 
courses  followed  by  the  61ite  of  the  Creole  youth.  The  new  institution  had  at  its 
head  men  of  merit  and  groat  distinction,  and  the  faculty  was  sufficiently  numerous 
and  well  educated,  learned  (savant)  even.  Its  members  came  either  from  West 
Point  or  from  the  University  of  Paris.  Mr.  Villemain,  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  rector  (grand  maitre)  of  the  University  of  France,  had  kindly  received 
the  request  for  professors  for  the  college  of  St  MichaePs.  It  may  be  said,  there- 
fore, that  Jefferson  had  no  swaddling  clothes  nor  infancy;  it  saw  full  prosperity 
from  the  start,  began  in  the  noonday  all  irradiate  with  flames,  like  the  sky  under 
which  it  had  so  suddenly  broken  forth. 

But  this  alma  mater,  though  distilling  to  its  cherished  pupils  the  milk  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancients,  giving  them  the  choice  and  delicate  sweetness  of  the  clas- 
sic writers,  unveiling  before  them  the  secrets  of  the  stoicism  of  Cato,  explaining  the 


*  Reports,  etc.,  cited  by  Lusher. 
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aphorisms  of  Aristotle.  Socrates,  Pythagoras,  Epicorns,  and  other  philosophers — 
this  alma  mater  was  nothing  but  a  Greek  Athenaeum,  a  pagan  goddess  of  wisdom. 
At  Jefferson  College,  in  truth,  there  was  no  temple  reared  to  the  unknown  God, 
no  Paul  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  learned  Areopagus,  no  tabernacle  of 
Christ.    *    ♦    ♦ 

At  Jefferson  the  faculty  might  inscribe  on  its  list  the  names  of  men  of  reputa- 
tion in  oratory,  the  law,  and  mathematics.  Jefferson  could  boast  of  having  at  its 
head  an  Ingalls,  a  Crozet,  an  Everett,  a  Dufau,  but  a  master,  a  great  master,  was 
wanting — God. 

For  ten  years  Jefferson  shone  in  the  heaven  of  literature  and  science;  for  ten 
years  it  lived,  brilliant,  heedless,  and  skeptical.  Surely,  if  in  ihose  days  of  liter- 
ary prosperity  the  faculty  was  a  precious  joy  to  Louisiana,  the  pupils  had  no 
enjoyment  either  of  the  church  of  St.  Michael  or  its  pastors,  or  even  of  the  neigh- 
bors and  passersby.  But  one  day  God  abandoned  it,  and  whilst  the  holy  office 
was  summoning  the  faithful  to  church,  while  the  students  were  devoting  them- 
selves to  laughter  and  sport,  on  March  6,  1842,  Sunday,  about  10  o*clock  in  the 
morning,  the  cry  ''Fire!  Fire  I'*  resounded  suddenly  in  the  vast  establishment. 
There  was  great  consternation  among  the  pupils  and  masters.  Everyone  was 
eager  to  render  aid.  Vain  efforts.  The  conflagration,  lit,  perhaps,  by  an  impru- 
dent hand,  perhaps  by  a  vindictive  one,  embraced  the  superb  athenaeum,  and  a 
few  hours  sufficed  the  pitiless  element  to  achieve  its  work.  At  nightfall  heaps  of 
ruins  attested  that  the  devastation* had  been  as  rapid  as  complete  (p.  49  et  seq.). 

FRANKLIN  COLLBQE. 

This  institution  was  of  the  same  date  as  the  College  of  Jefferson, 
but  seems  to  have  never  reached  very  respectable  proportions.  It 
was  chartered  by  the  same  legislature  on  March  5,  1831,  to  be  under 
the  aux)ervision  of  the  governor  (A.  B.  Roman),  the  supreme  judges 
(George  Mathews,  Francois  Xavier  Martin,  Alexander  Foster,  jr.), 
and  the  following  persons:  Joshua  Baker,  Jehu  Wilkinson,  Charles 
Oliver  Devezin,  Levi  Foster,  St.  Mary's  Parish;  Gerard  Chretien, 
Louis  Garry,  Edward  Simon,  John  Brownson,  C6saire  Deblanc,  St. 
Martin's  Parish;  Alexander  Mouton,  Basile  Crow,  Berauld,  Andre 
Martin,  Lafayette  Parish;  Jacques  Dupr6,  Seth  Lewis,  Louis  Loual- 
lier,  George  King,  Benoit  Vanhille,  William  Moore,  Jean  Marie  de 
Boillon,  Moses  Littell,  Henderson  Taylor,  St.  Landry's  Parish;  Wil- 
liam Voorhies,  Dominique  Coco,  Avoyelles  Parish;  Francis  A.  Bynum, 
John  Harris  Johnston,  Isaac  Thomas,  Sosthene  Baillio,  John  Comp- 
ton,  William  Cheney,  Rapides  Parish;  Placide  Bossier,  Benjamin 
Metoyer,  John  R.  Dunn,  Charles  A.  Bullard,  Natchitoches  Parish; 
J.  M.  B.  Thompson,  Catahoula  Parish;  H.  P.  Morency,  Washita  [sic] 
Parish. 

The  most  generous  provisions  for  awarding  degrees  and  diplomas 
were  granted  this  institution. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

In  1831  the  sum  of  $5,000  annually  for  four  years  was  appropriated. 
In  1832  the  legislature  accepted  a  piece  of  ground  proffered  b^^  \Xv^ 
Widow  Wikoff  for  a  site.    In  1835  the  sum  of  %15,000  wwiwaW.^  ^^^ 
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two  years  was  granted,  payable  on  certification  by  a  majority  of  the 
directors  that  the  college  had  been  commenced.  In  1842  $5,000 
annually  for  two  years  was  granted. 

CONTEMPORARY  COBfMENTS. 

The  report  on  this  institution  for  1836  shows  that  five  buildings  had 
been  Erected  at  a  cost  to  the  State  of  $35,000.  The  institution  was  to 
commence  operations  in  April,  1837.  In  December,  1837,  the  build- 
ings were  nearly  completed.  Accommodations  had  been  provided  for 
a  competent  number  of  professors  and  tutors.  In  1840  sixty-one  pupils 
were  in  attendance,  and  a  new  building  was  naively  recommended  on 
the  prospect  of  an  increase  in  the  attendance,  and  $8,000  was  asked  for 
this  purpose.  The  grade  was  still  preparatory.  The  treasury  had  a 
balance  of  $2,346.59.  The  next  year  it  was  stated  that  the  buildings 
were  adequate  for  seventy-five  or  eighty  pupils  and  sixty-five  were  in 
attendance.  There  were  no  regular  collegiate  classes.  The  revenue 
for  the  year  had  been  $16,962.86,  of  which  nearly  $10,000  came  from 
the  State,  and  there  was  a  balance  on  hand,  after  meeting  all  obliga- 
tions, of  $2,195.72. 

In  1845,  as  we  have  seen  above,  Franklin  College  was  abandoned  by 
the  State.  It  has  since  had  a  checkered  destiny,  being  at  one  time 
converted  into  a  normal  school,  but  has  been  in  the  main  unoccupied 
and  unprofitable  to  the  State. 

SUBSIDIZBD  ACADEMIES. 

Nor  were  these  colleges  for  higher  education  all  the  agencies  sup- 
ported by  the  State.  There  were  also  a  large  number  of  institutions 
under  private  management,  but  the  recipients  of  State  bounty,  for 
which  consideration  they  were  to  render  a  return  by  educating  and 
maintaining  gratis  some  fixed  number  of  indigent  pupils. 

MIXED  TYPES. 

But  there  were  a  few  institutions  that  seem  to  have  been  just  on 
the  border  line  between  the  colleges  proper  and  the  academies 

COLLEGE  OF  RAPIDES, 

The  first  of  this  class  of  institutions  was  the  College  of  Rapides, 
which  was  incorporated  as  early  as  March  0,  1819,  by  Pierre  Baillio, 
William  F.  Cheney,  Josiah  S.  Johnston,  Thomas  C.  Scott,  James  H. 
Grordon,  and  eighteen  others.  The  sum  of  1 20, 000,  to  be  raised  by  a 
lottery,  was  appropriated,  and  the  grants  to  the  beneficiary  parish 
schools  (*600  in  1819-20;  $800  in  1821)  were  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  this  institution.  On  February  16,  1821,  $3,000  was  appropriated 
from  the  State  treasury.  In  1833  the  sum  of  $1,000  annually  for  ten 
years  was  granted  this  institution  under  the  description  of  'Hhe 
academy  in  the  town  of  Alexandria." 
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We  shall  later  meet  with  this  institution  when  we  come  to  discuss 
the  origin  of  the  State  Seminary  of  Learning,  for,  happily,  it  was  a  tran- 
sitional type,  not  only  between  the  colleges  and  academies,  but  also 
between  the  latter  and  the  present  system  of  higher  education  that 
obtains  in  Louisiana. 

COLLBOB  OP  BATON  ROUGE. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1820,  the  Academy  of  Bat/on  Rouge  was 
chartered  by  William  Jennison,  William  Wikoff,  C.  R.  French,  Philip 
Hickey,  William  Duncan,  and  nineteen  others.  Instruction  was  to 
be  given  in  English,  French,  and  other  languages,  and  the  branches 
usually  taught  in  grammar  schools.  The  buildings,  properties,  etc. , 
of  the  "school  established  in  Baton  Rouge"  (doubtless  the  benefi- 
ciary parish  schools)  were  transferred  to  the  academy.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  school  was  vested  in  nine  trustees,  but  this  number 
was  reduced  in  1827  to  five,  to  be  appointed  by  the  police  jury  of  the 
parish.  So  we  virtually  have  the  reversion  of  the  school  back  to  the 
system  from  which  it  had  sprung. 

Out  of  the  smoldering  fire,  so  to  speak,  of  this  academy  sprang,  on 
March  7,  1838,  the  College  of  Baton  Rouge,  with  Louis  Favrot,  V. 
Leblanc,  F.  Duplantier,  John  Davenport,  M.  Sloan,  and  forty-five 
others,  as  incorporators,  with  Tjouis  Favrot,  John  Davenport,  Thomas 
W.  Ghinn,  Philip  Hickey,  Thomas  Gibbs  Morgan,  as  trustees. 

The  largest  powers  of  conferring  degrees  and  diplomas  were  granted. 
An  appropriation  of  $3,000  annually  for  four  years,  which  was  renewed 
in  1842  for  two  years  more,  was  made,  conditioned  on  the  institution's 
boarding,  educating,  and  providing  with  lxx)ks  ten  indigent  youths 
from  the  parishes  of  East  and  West  Baton  Rouge.  From  the  renewal 
of  the  appropriation  in  1842,  after  all  the  appropriations  to  academies 
had  l>een  revoked,  we  must  conclude  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
legislature  to  put  this  institution  on  the  same  footing  with  the  colleges 
before  described.* 

Contemporary  comment, — In  1840  a  legislator  named  Thomas  David- 
son made  a  report  on  such  institutions  as  he  had  been  able  to  visit. 
He  informs  us  that  this  institution  was  then  under  the  charge  of  Dr. 
Lacey,  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  repute  for  literary  and  moral  attain- 
ments. His  two  assistants  were  also  professore  of  high  standing. 
The  number  of  students  was  sixty  and  $5,000  relief  was  asked  for.* 
In  1841  there  were  professors  of  English  and  ancient  languages,  of 
mathematics,  and  of  French,  in  addition  to  the  president;  the  numl)er 
of  students  was  then  only  fifty.  The  buildings  had  been  furnished 
by  individual  enterprise  and  public  spirit  before  the  incorporation 
of  the  college,  and  then  donated.  Before  the  opportune  assistance  of 
the  State  its  existence  had  been  precarious. 


*  Cited  by  Lnaher. 
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ACADEMY  OF  NATCHITOCHES. 

As  the  two  institutions  just  described  seem  to  have  held  almost  a  mid- 
dle ground  between  the  colleges  and  academies,  so  were  there  grad- 
ual approaches  between  the  academies  and  the  beneficiarj^  public 
schools.  As  early  as  1819  transfers  of  the  funds  of  the  latter  to  acad- 
emies under  private  control  began.  On  March  6  of  that  year  an  acad- 
emy was  incorporated  in  the  town  of  Natchitoches,  to  which  the  public 
money  was  allotted  (as  in  the  case  of  the  "College  of  Rapides"). 
From  this  precedent  and  others  like  it  the  subsidized  academies  set 
in,  aided,  as  we  have  seen  above,  by  the  suggestions  of  the  committees 
on  public  education. 

On  March  6, 1819,  the  Academy  of  Natchitoches  was  chartered  by  a 
total  of  forty-eight  incorporators,  who  elected  of  their  own  number 
five  trustees — John  Sibley,  Samuel  Davenport,  Alexander  Deblieux, 
Charles  Solcum,  and  John  Cortes — who  were  to  create  a  public  semi- 
nary of  learning  for  the  instruction  of  youth  of  both  sexes.  They 
should  employ  teachers  of  French  and  English,  together  with  the  ele- 
ments of  grammar,  mathematics,  and  geography,  and  of  such  other 
languages,  ancient  and  modem,  as  the  state  of  their  funds  would 
admit.  As  we  have  just  seen,  the  effects  of  the  parish  school  were  to 
devolve  on  the  new  institution. 

ACADEMY  OF  OUACHITA. 

The  parish  school  building  in  Ouachita,  which  had  been  established 
under  the  appropriation  of  1811,  had  been  so  poorly  located  as  to 
defeat  the  ends  sought,  and  in  1824  Oliver  J.  Morgan,  John  Hughes, 
John  M.  A.  Hamblin,  Henry  Bry,  Elia  K.  Ross,  James  Fort  Muse, 
and  Ferdinand  Morgan,  citizens  of  that  parish,  had  been  directed  to 
dispose  of  the  old  buildings  and  erect  suitable  quarters  in  a  conven- 
ient place.  The  new  school  was  to  be  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Academy  of  Ouachita.  For  one  year  the  public  monf  y  for  the  parish 
was  to  be  applied  to  the  building  (?),  but  afterwards  it  was  to  be 
employed  according  to  the  general  provisions  of  the  act  of  1821  regu- 
lating the  parish  schools. 

The  above  seems  to  have  been  but  a  bungling  legislative  way  of 
applying  the  public  money  for  one  year  to  building  instead  of  to  edu- 
cation direct.  The  sum  involved  was  only  $800,  and  in  other  instances 
such  sums  for  building  purposes  had  been  granted  extra  ordinem. 

The  special  organization  of  this  parish  school  is,  however,  to  be 
noted  as  showing  the  trend  toward  subsidized  private  academies. 

ACADEMY  OP  COVINGTON. 

This  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  on  January  29, 1828,  at  the 
instance  of  Jonathan  Gillmore,  David  B.  Morgan,  James  Hosmer, 
Joseph  Laurent,  Henry  T.  Tyson,  William  Bagley,  Branch  W.  Miller, 
Moses  Moore,  and   Daniel   Edwards.     Nine  trustees  were   to  be 
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appointed,  who  should  establish  with  the  funds  of  the  corporation  a 
"seminary  of  learning  in  the  town  of  Covington  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  in  the  English,  French,  and  other  languages,  mathematics,  and 
the  branches  usually  taught  in  grammar  schools."  The  funds  and 
effects  of  the  parish  school  were  transferred  to  this  academy-. 

In  this  case  we  meet  for  the  first  time  a  mention  of  the  contribu- 
tion of  private  means  for  the  help  of  education. 

CLINTON  FBMAX.E  ACADEMY. 

This  had  been  erected  already  by  the  contributions  of  sundry  indi- 
viduals, was  incorporated  March  11,  1830,  by  the  legislature,  and  put 
under  the  trusteeship  of  R.  M.  Collins,  A.  M.  Pearse,  Henry  Marston, 
L.  P.  McCauley,  Lafayette  Saunders,  A.  C.  Norwood,  and  W.  Satters- 
field.  The  scope  of  studies  at  this  school  was  not  so  much  as  sug- 
gested by  the  incorporating  act,  though  the  trustees  were  empowered 
''to  direct  and  establish  plans  of  education  in  said  academy  if  deemed 
necessary  by  their  board."  No  provision  is  made  for  conferring 
degr^s  or  diplomas  in  this  act.  On  March  13, 1837,  an  appropriation 
of  $1,000  annually  for  five  years  was  granted  on  condition  of  the  free 
instruction  of  ten  indigent  children. 

So  much  for  transitional  types,  on  the  one  hand  between  colleges 
and  the  subsidized  academies,  on  the  other  between  the  parish  schools 
and  the  subsidized  academies. 

SUBSIDIZED  ACADEMIES  PROPER. 
GBNEBAL  CHABACTBRI8TI0. 

It  has  been  more  than  hinted  above  that  the  encouragement  offered 
by  the  State  to  education  did  not  end  in  the  parish  schools  nor  in  the 
colleges.  A  further  extension  of  the  beneficiary  system  had  been 
recommended  by  Governor  Roman  in  1831  in  offering  a  scheme  by 
which  indigent  students  should  be  received  in  boarding  schools  with- 
out any  charge  for  maintenance,  books,  or  tuition.  The  fruit  of  this 
recommendation  was  seen  in  the  subsequent  custom  of  subsidizing 
academies  for  a  term  of  years — usually  about  five.  These  were  pri- 
vate institutions,  but  certain  obligations  were  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  State  in  return  for  the  "encouragement"  or  "relief"  afforded  by 
the  public  gratuities.  A  general  condition  attached  to  all  these 
appropriations  was  the  free  tuition  of  a  certain  number  of  indigent 
children,  but  quite  as  likely  as  not  they  were  also  to  be  boarded  at 
the  expense  of  the  State.  Sometimes  no  conditions  seem  to  have  been 
imposed,  and  the  money  was  perhaps  a  mere  bonus  to  some  enterpris- 
ing schoolmaster.  Many  of  these  subsidized  academies  were  in  com- 
munities altogether  too  sparsely  settled  to  furnish  any  but  a  very 
trifling  attendance.  But  as  these  institutions  were  primarily  meant 
to  reach  the  indigent  classei  we  must  not  greatly  compYam  ol  \Xi\^. 
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Of  the  academies  thns  subsidized  scarcely  a  trace  remains  to-day, 
save  here  and  there  an  old  tumble-down  school  building  that  may  or 
may  not  have  been  utilized  as  such. 

MONTPELLIER. 

The  first  of  the  academies  to  be  thus  subsidized  bv  the  State  was 
located  in  the  town  of  Montpellier,  far  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
State,  in  the  region  known  as  the  "Florida  parishes." 

On  March  30,  1833,  the  legislature  constituted  Dempsey  Kemp, 
Burlin  Childress,  James  H.  Harvey,  Thomas  Kennedy,  R.  Mercer, 
William  Mathews,  Thomas  Green  Davidson,  J.  Smith,  David  Hill,  and 
James  M.  Bradford  a  corporate  body  under  the  name  and  style  of  the 
''Trustees  of  the  Montpellier  Academy."  These  were  empowered  to 
employ  "professors,  tutors,  and  teachers  for  all  the  various  branches 
of  instruction  necessary  to  the  completion  of  a  finished  education." 
To  enable  the  trustees  to  get  the  academy  into  operatiou  the  iwim  of 
$2,500  annually  for  four  j'^ears  was  appropriated.  The  return  for  this 
appropriation  was  that  twenty-five  indigent  children  should  i^ecfeivj 
board  and  instruction  free.  In  default  of  such  a  number  the  appro- 
priation should  be  made  proportional  to  the  number  actually  in 
attendance.  The  parish  school  moneys  of  St.  Helena  and  Livingston 
were  further  granted  to  this  academy.  Before  these  appropriations 
could  be  drawn  the  academy  was  obligated  to  provide  accommoda- 
tions for  forty  scholars.  The  appropriation  was,  further,  to  lapse  in 
case  the  average  attendance  for  six  consecutive  months  should  fall 
below  twenty-five. 

On  March  12,  1835,  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  was  granted  for  the 
relief  of  Montpellier. 

On  March  11,  1836,  the  appropriation  of  1833  was  continued  in  force 
for  four  years  after  its  expiration. 

CLAIBORNE. 

On  March  12,  1836,  the  Academy  of  Claiborne  was  incorporated  at 
the  instance  of  David  Pratt,  Newel  Drow,  William  Hobdy,  John 
Davidson,  S.  D.  Long,  Thaddeus  W.  Byas,  John  Barnam,  S.  Williams, 
John  Murrell,  R.  Jones,  Hugh  Walker,  James  Dyer,  Thomas  Wofer, 
John  M.  Fronts,  William  Ashbrook,  James  Lee,  James  Ambrose, 
Alex.  F.  Nelson,  James  M.  Bryce,  John  Wilson,  and  Rol)ert  Henderson. 

On  March  13,  1837,  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  annually  for  five 
3'ears  was  granted,  on  condition  of  the  free  instruction  of  ten  indigent 
children. 

On  January  17,  1838,  $1,500  for  buildings  was  granted. 

OUACHITA   FEMALE  ACADEMY. 

On  March  13, 1837,  the  Ouachita  Female  Academy  was  incorporated 
by  the  legislature  at  the  instance  of  R.  F.  McGuire,  James  W.  Mason, 
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Henry  Bry,  Solomon  W.  Downs,  John  M.  A.  Hamblen,  Ephralm  K. 
Wilson,  John  S.  Lewis,  Daniel  A.  Breard,  Samuel  Handy,  James  H. 
Brigham,  Henry  M.  Bry,  Oliver  J.  Morgan,  John  A.  Morgan,  Hardy 
Holmes,  Henry  C.  Bartlett,  John  Williams,  and  William  Gruel. 

Seven  trustees  were  chosen  to  administer  the  academy,  and  were 
empowered  to  "direct  and  establish  plans  of  education,  if  deemed 
necessary  by  their  board."  An  appropriation  of  $1,000  annually  for 
five  years  was  made,  with  the  provision  that  the  institution  must 
instruct  ten  indigent  children  each  year. 

WEST  BATON  ROUQE. 

On  March  13,  1837,  Auguste  Hubert,  Elioi  Landry,  Rosemond 
Hubert,  Vincent  Eirkland,  Frame  A.  Woods,  Louis  Favrot,  Thomas 
W.  Chinn,  James  McCalop,  and  Valentine  Hebert  were  constituted 
the  trustees  of  the  West  Baton  Rouge  Academy,  and  empowered  to 
"appoint  professors,  teachers,  and  tutors  for  the  several  branches  of 
instruction  necessary  to  constitute  an  accomplished  education."  An 
appH^priation  of  $1,000  annually  for  five  years  was  granted,  condi- 
tioned on  the  free  instruction  of  ten  indigent  children. 

AVOYELLES  ACADEMY. 

Incorporated  March  13,  1837.  Incorporators,  Martin  Gremillion, 
Joseph  Joffrion,  Dominique  Coco,  Louis  Bordelon,  Z^non  Lemoine, 
Narcisse  Couvillion,  Colin  Lacour,  Evariste  Rabilais,  L6on  Gunthier, 
Ralph  Cushman,  Julien  Godo,  John  Botts,  IJz61ien  Riche,  Septimus 
Perkins,  Etienne  Planch6,  Robert  R.  Irion,  B.  B.  Simms,  C61estin 
Maureau,  jr.,  Lefroy  Mayeux,  Qeorge  Borrow,  Hyppolite  Mayeux, 
and  Zenon  Joneau — trustees  of  the  Avoyelles  Academy.  Appropria- 
tion, $1,000  annually  for  five  years,  conditioned  on  the  free  instruction 
of  ten  indigent  children. 

CATAHOULA  ACADEMY. 

Incorporators,  M.  H.  Dosson,  Robert  Fristoe,  Joseph  T.  Williams, 
H.  Markham  Hamilton,  Luman  Phelps,  Trueman  Phelps,  and  others. 
Style,  trustees  of  the  Catahoula  Academy.  Appropriation,  $1,000 
annually  for  five  years,  conditioned  on  the  free  instruction  of  ten 
indigent  children.* 

There  was  some  delay  in  getting  these  two  academies  under  way, 
but  their  appropriations  were  ratified  and  the  manner  of  drawing  tliem 
was  settled  by  an  act  of  1840. 

OOVINOTON  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 

Incorporated  March  13,  1837.  Incorporators,  Alexander  G.  Penn, 
John  McDonald,  William  Bagley,  Jesse  R.  Jones,  Robert  McCay, 

'Amended  on  March  7, 1888,  to  any  number  not  greoAAx  t\:k&SL\«Gu 
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Thomas  J.  Mortee,  and  Greorge  T.  Gilbert.  Style,  trustees  of  the 
CJovington  Female  Seminary.  Appropriation,  $4,000,  payable  quar- 
terly, conditioned  on  maintaining  and  instructing  foiir  indigent 
females,  to  be  taken  from  each  of  the  parishes  of  the  senatorial 
district. 

SPRING  CREEK  ACADEMY. 

Incorporated  March  13,  1837.  Incorporators,  Robert  L.  Tanner, 
Thomas  B.  Dunham,  Thomas  Hughes,  Joseph  Walker,  Joseph  H. 
Boone,  Hadley  P.  Robert.  It  is  provided  that  religious  tenets  are  not 
to  form  a  condition  of  admission  of  any  person  as  teacher  or  student 
in  the  institution.  The  trustees  are  empowered  to  grant  such  literary 
honors  and  degrees  as  are  usually  granted  by  seminaries  of  learning 
in  the  United  States — along  with  suitable  diplomas. 

Appropriation,  $1,000  annually  for  five  years,  conditioned  on  the 
free  instruction  of  ten  indigent  children.  March  13, 1839,  a  maximum 
pum  of  $7,500  granted  by  the  State  for  academical  and  refectorial 
buildings,  conditioned  on  the  trustees  raising  an  equal  sum;  an  addi- 
tional grant  of  $1,000  annually  for  five  years  for  the  education  and 
maintenance  of  an  undetermined  number  of  indigent  children. 

CADDO  ACADEMY. 

Incorporated  March  5, 1838.  Incorporators,  A.  B.  Sterrett,  Thomas 
Welsh,  Daniel  W.  Edger,  Samuel  Buchanan,  Thomas  Abington, 
William  J.  Fortsau,  Alen  McCloud,  William  Watson,  John  Page, 
James  M.  Smith,  H.  Page,  M.  Davis,  J.  McCalpin,  Joseph  Peace, 
William  R.  Beck,  James  P.  TMckett,  John  O.  Sewell,  Henry  C.  McNeil, 
James  Kain,  William  J.  Beale,  James  Marks,  James  F.  Smith,  David 
Gilmore,  Charles  A.  Sewell,  John  H.  Wilson,  John  Scroggens,  and 
H.  G.  Williams.     Appropriations,  $1,500  for  buildings. 

PRANKLINTON  ACADEMY. 

Incorporated  March  12,  1838.  Incorporators,  William  Simmons, 
J.  A.  Irwin,  Hezekiah  Magee,  James  S.  Bickham,  Thomas  C.  Warner, 
Robert  F.  Sibley,  and  Joel  Pearson.  Appropriation,  $1,000  annually 
for  five  years,  conditioned  on  boarding  and  educating  ten  indigent 
orphans  free.     March  28,  1840,  $1,500  for  buildings. 

PmE  GROVE  ACADEMY. 

Incorporated  March  12,  1838.  Incorporators,  Richard  King,  John 
Williams,  John  M.  B.  Thompson,  James  L.  Storks,  John  Bres,  Rich- 
ard G.  Wooten,  Bowen  Hill,  S.  J.  Broadwaj^  Jacob  Humble,  James 
A.  Woodbridge,  Fleming  Noble,  Henry  Frellsen,  William  Holt,  sr., 
Elisha  Neal,  and  John  Meredith.  Appropriations:  $1,500  without 
stipulation;  $1,500  February  28,  1840,  conditioned  on  the  free  instruc- 
tion of  ten  iitdigent  children,  provided  as  many  as  ten  can  be  procured. 
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PBOVIDBNCE  AOADBMT. 

Incorporated  March  12,  1838.  Incorporators,  R.  J.  Chambliss,  Eli 
Harris,  James  E.  Old,  Joseph  McGuillen,  Jesse  H.  Chancy,  William 
D.  Collins.  Appropriation,  $1,000  annually  for  five  years,  without 
any  stipulations. 

JOHNSON  FEMALE  ACADEMY,  OF  D0NALD80NVILLE. 

Incorporated  March  7, 1838.  Incorporators,  H.  T.  Williams,  A.  M. 
Foley,  William  Rittridge,  Thomas  Pugh,  John  H.  Isley,  A.  F.  Rightor, 
and  Thomas  C.  Nichols.  Appropriation,  |;l,000  annually  for  five 
years,  conditioned  on  boarding  and  educating  five  indigent  children 
from  the  fifth  senatorial  district. 

GREENSBUBG  FEMALE  ACADEMY. 

Incorporated  March  7, 1838.  Incorporators,  Stanley  N.  Viers,  James 
Newton,  William  E.  McChord,  John  Holloway,  Dempsey  Kemp, 
Thomas  Webb,  and  Henry  Leonard.  Appropriation,  *1, 000 annually 
for  five  years,  conditioned  on  boarding  and  educating  ten  poor  children 
during  that  period. 

February  28,  1840,  $2,000  was  appropriated  for  the  relief  of  the 
Greensburg  Female  Academy. 

SPRINGFIELD  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  March  10,  1838.  Incorporators,  William  George  Syl- 
vester, G.  Parsons,  Burlin  Childress,  A.  Sanchez,  Gaston  T.  Rowel, 
James  Settoon,  and  James  II.  Harvy.  Appropriations,  11,000  annually 
for  five  years,  conditioned  on  boarding  and  educating  free  seven  indi- 
gent children.  March  5, 1839,  the  above  appropriation  was  amended. 
"In  lieu  of  the  sum  of  13,000  already  appropriated,"  the  sum  of  $3,000 
annually  was  given  on  condition  of  boarding  and  educating  twenty- 
five  indigent  children  annually.  February  28,  1840,  an  appropriation 
of  $4,000  for  the  relief  of  Springfield  Institute  was  made. 

MINDEN  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 

Incorporated  March  12,  1838.  Incorporators,  Benjamin  Frazier, 
IMllinghast  Vaughan,  Reuben  Drake,  Charles  G.  Long,  Hiram  Wilson, 
Eilward  R.  Olcutt,  William  Harkins,  R.  S.  Patten,  W.  S.  Pennell, 
R.  H.  Thompson,  James  Lee,  C.  H.  V^eeder,  William  McKenney,  John 
Henderson,  R.  H.  Williams,  W.  Dyer,  James  Kilbom,  D.  Leatherman 
T.  R.  Remer,  Philo  Alden,  and  Wellis  Hammonds.  Appropriations. 
$1,(KK)  annually  for  five  years,  conditioned  on  the  free  instruction  of 
ten  indigent  children;  March  28,  1840,  $2,900  to  clear  mortgage  on 
the  buildings. 

PLAQUEMINES  ACADEMY. 

Incorporated  March  20, 1830.  Incorporators,  Gilbert  Leonard,  G.  B. 
Milligan,  Auguste  Reggio,  Charles  Reggio,  ^rmaii^  \i««k».\A^  ^^wir 
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$ois  Delery,  sr.,  Alexander  Lesseps,  R.  Fagot,  Thomas  H.  Lane,  Man- 
uel Ronquilla,  and  Domingue  Ragas.  Appropriation,  1100  for  each 
child  boarded,  lodged,  and  educated,  not  to  exceed  twenty  a  year, 
and  this  for  five  years. 

UNION  MAX.B  AND  FEMALE  ACADEMY. 

Incorporated  March  8,  1841.  Incorporators,  Daniel  Payne,  Wilson 
E.  Eubank,  Wiley  Underwood,  Benjamin  Howison,  William  Hamm, 
John  Taylor,  John  Stow,  Jeptha  Colvin,  William  Ma3%  John  Hunicut, 
Matthew  Wood,  Peter  J.  Harvey,  J.  E.  Jones,  Martin  Hendricks, 
John  Feozel,  Philip  Feozel,  Joel  Nixon,  and  Needom  M.  Biyan. 
Appropriation,  $1,500  without  stipulations. 

VERMILIONyiLLE  ACADEMY. 

February  28,  1840.  Trustees,  Basil  C.  Crow,  Robert  Cade,  Charles 
Mouton,  Joseph  Beraud,  John  Greig.  Appropriation,  $2,500  for 
building. 

Such  is  the  tale  of  the  subsidized  academies.  How  they  came  to  an 
end,  along  with  the  colleges  and  parish  schools,  we  have  already  seen. 
By  the  act  of  1842  to  retrench  expenses  all  the  past  efforts  of  the 
State  to  maintain  a  school  system  were  declared  failures.  They  had 
been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting. 

BBNEFICIARISM. 

If  we  seek  to  characterize  by  a  single  word  all  the  encouragement 
Louisiana  gave  to  education  between  1803  and  1845,  that  key-woi-d 
will  be  '^beneficiarism.^'  It  began  in  1811  with  the  admission  of  50 
indigent  students  to  the  College  of  Orleans,  a  number  that  was  sub- 
sequently increased.  In  1821  the  same  principle  was  applied  to  the 
parish  schools,  to  each  of  which  6,  afterwards  8,  such  persons  were 
admitted.  The  Central  High  School  started  out  with  50  free  pupils, 
but  this  number  was  soon  increased  to  100;  and  the  like  custom 
obtained  in  the  primary  schools  of  New  Orleans.  But  the  same 
course  was  followed  for  the  higher  education;  Louisiana,  Jefferson, 
and  Franklin  had  various  numbei*s  of  such  students  at  different 
times.  The  subsidized  academies  must  have  owed  their  existence 
to  beneficiarism.  In  1833,  in  addition  apparently  to  such  special 
number  of  beneficiary  cadets  as  was  sent  to  each  of  them  expressly, 
a  general  provision  was  passed  granting  to  each  parish  in  the  State  the 
right  of  sending  1  beneficiary  to  any  one  of  the  colleges  stipended  by 
the  State,  and  of  drawing  on  the  State  treasury  for  $150  for  him.  In 
Jefferson  particularly  did  beneficiarism  show  its  most  tender  side.  By 
the  legislature  of  1836-37  a  bill  relating  to  such  students  was  presented 
to  the  governor  for  his  signature,  but  was  by  him  returned  with  a 
veto.  The  bill  authorized  the  governor  ''to  cause  the  free  student-s 
of  Jefferson  College  to  be  furnished  with  dress  and  other  necessary 
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articles  for  their  admittaneey  and  to  cause  them  to  be  renewed  when 
necessary."  Commenting  on  this  provision,  the  governor  in  his  veto 
message  remarked,  with  no  little  facetiousness: 

However  interesting  the  taek  might  be  of  administering  to  the  wants  of  the  indi- 
gent scholars  in  a  college,  it  is  at  least  a  novel  kind  of  function  to  assign  to  the 
executive  of  a  State.  *  *  *  Instead  of  being  here  at  the  capitol  for  the  con- 
sideration of  bills,  in  event  of  the  passage  of  this  measure  I  should  now  be  at 
Jefferson  College  attending  to  the  things  required  by  the  free  students  in  that 
institute.* 

With  the  downfall  of  the  entire  system  of  education  hitherto  de- 
scribed, beneficiarism,  though  checked,  was  not  so  effectually  treated 
as  not  to  reappear  at  a  later  day  in  connection  with  the  Seminary  of 
Learning  (cf.  below,  p.  71). 

APPROPRIATIONS.  1803-1845. 

With  the  bill  of  1842  to  retrench  expenses  all  the  appropriations  to 
education  were  practically  abolished,  save  as  far  as  concerned  the 
central  and  primary  schools  in  New  Orleans,  and  these,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  virtually  public  schools  by  that  time.  In  1845  the  public- 
school  system  began  to  be  agitated  for  the  entire  State,  and  with  that 
year  we  may  conveniently  close  the  first  period  of  State  aid  to  educa- 
tion. It  will  be  now  in  order  to  present  tabulated  statements  of  the 
sums  granted  by  the  State  in  the  beneficiary  period,  1803-1845. 
These  figures  have  been  gotten  from  the  official  acts  making  the 
appropriations,  and  the  writer  has  further  had  the  very  great  advan- 
tage of  access  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Lusher,  for  some  years  superintend- 
ent of  instruction  in  the  Stat-e,  who  has  gone  through  the  same  docu- 
ments and  has  further  verified  the  figures  from  the  books  of  the 
auditor's  and  treasurer's  offices,  as  far  as  these  were  accessible.  From 
this  latter  source  it  has  been  possible  to  give  exact  amounts  in  many 
cases  instead  of  estimated  amounts.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  but 
that  the  estimated  amount  is  a  truer  index  of  just  how  much  encour- 
agement the  State  intended  to  offer. 

COLLEGE  OF  ORLEANS. 

(Estimated.) 

1811 $15,000.00 

1811-1818,  $3,000  per  annum 24,000.00 

1«1^20,  $4,000  per  annum 8,000.00 

1821-1825,  $5,000  per  annum 25,000.00 

1823,  (gambling-house  fund) 7,500.00 

1824-25,  $7,000  (gambling-house  fund) 14,000.00 

1826  (gambling-house  fund) 10,000.00 


103,500.0) 


1805,  annually  by  lottery  (repealed  in  1807) 50,000.00 

1813— ?,  annually  by  lottery 50,000.00 

1819,  by  lottery 25,000.00 


*  Message  of  Governor  £.  D.  White;  cited  )[>y  lixudnst. 
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PARISH  (COX7NTY)  ACADEMIES. 

1811,  $2,000  each  to  twelve  schools 124,000.00 

1812 9,000.00 

1813 5,500.00 

1814 7,652.00 

1815 8,538.42 

1816 6,208.33 

1817-1820 40,375.70 

1821-1824 98,056.80 

1825-1828 123,292.28 

1829-30.. 100,222.79 

1831-1834* • 153,759.40 

1835-1838 144,658.75 

1839-1842 153,240.52 

1843-1845 98,847.15 


973, 352. 14 
OOLLBOE  OF  LOUISIANA. 

(Estimated. ) 

1825,  $5,000  annnally  for  an  indefinite  period  (twenty  years) 100, 000. 00 

1831-1834,  $5,000  annually  for  four  years 20,000.00 

1835-1842,  $15,000  annually  for  eight  years 120,000.00 

1848-44,  $10,000  annually  for  two  years 20,000.00 

260,000.00 

(Verified.) 

1832 12,000.00 

1883^34,  ($14,812.50 annually) 29,625.00 

1835-1838 85,062.50 

1839-1842 57,500.00 

1843-44 27,499.90 

211,687.40 
[1825-1881,  $6,000  annually 35,000.00] 

246,687.40 
OOLLEOB  OF  JEFFEB80N. 

(Estimated.) 

1831-1834,  $5,000  annually 20,000.00 

1834-1837,  $5,000  annually 20,000.00 

1835  (mortgage). 21,775.00 

1835  (debts) 27,000.00 

1836-1842,  $15,000  annually,  eight  years 120,000.00 

1848-1845,  $10,000  annually,  thirteen  years 30,000.00 


238, 775. 00 


*  With  1831  Mr.  Lusher *8  tables  begin  to  notice,  especially,  all  payments  to  the 
col.eges,  etc  Before  that  date  the  figures  probably  include  all  the  money  spent 
for  education,  excepting  perhaps  for  the  College  of  Orleans. 
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G5 


(Verified.) 

1831-1834 $2.j,(K)0.00 

1835-1838- 135, 047. 7.-) 

1839-1842 58,750.00 

1843-1846 38.750.00 


FRANKLIN    COLLEGE. 


(Estimated.) 


1831-1834, 15,000  azmnally  for  fonr  years 

1835 -- 

1838-1843,  $15,000  annaally  for  two  years 
1842-43.  $5,000  annually  for  two  years  . . . 


(Verified.) 


1831-32.. 
1837-38 .  - 
1839-1841 
1842-1844 


RAPIDES  COLLEGE. 


(See  Alexandria  Academy  below. ) 


1834 

1835-1838 
1839-1842 


COLLEGE  OF  BATON   ROUGE. 


1838 

1839-1842 
1843-44.. 


248, 407. 75 


20, 000. 00 
15, 000. 00 
30,000.00 
10, 000. 00 

75, 000. 01) 


10,000.00 
20, 833.  a:^ 
25, 833. 8a 
10,185.10 

66, 851 .  76 


500. 00 
3, 052. 12 
3, 770. 83 


,312.95 


1,500.00 

15, 500. 00 

6,000.00 

23,000.00 


SUBSIDIZED   ACADEMIES. 

(Estimated.) 

1833,  Alexandria  Academy 

1835,  Montpellier  Academy 

(1836)  $1,000,  (1836)  $1,000  annually  for  how  long? . . 

1837,  Avoyelles  Academy 

1837,  Catahoula  Academy . 

1837,  Claiborne  Academy 

1837,  Clinton  Female  Academy 

1837,  Covington  Female  Academy 

( 1839)  $3,000  annually  for  how  long? . .  _ 

1887,  Ouachita  Female  Academy 

1887,  Spring  Creek  Academy 

(1889)  State  to  equal  sum  raised  by  the  trustees,  $7,500  tV\e 

maximum .,-.. 

1155^No.  1 5 


10,000.00 
10, 000. 00 
[?]  1,000.00 
5, 000. 00 
5, 000. 00 
5,000.00 
5, 000. 00 
4, 000. 00 

(?) 

5, 000. 00 
5. 000. 00 
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SUBSIDIZED  ACADEMIES — continned. 

1837,  West  Baton  Rouge  Academy $5,000.00 

1838.  Academy  of  Caddo 1,500.00 

1838,  FrankUnton  Academy 5,000.00 

(1840) 1,500.00 

Qreensbnrg  Female  Academy .  5,000.00 

(1839)  $2,500  annually  for  how  long... (?) 

(1840) .  2,000.00 

1838 ,  Johnson  Female  Academy . .  5 ,  000. 00 

1838,  Minden  Female  Seminary 5,000.00 

(1840)  Minden  Academy  (?) 2,900.00 

1838,  Pine  Grove  Academy 1,500.00 

(1840) 1.500.00 

1838,  Poydras  Academy 7,500.00 

1838,  Providence  Academy 5,000.00 

1839,  Plaquemines  Academy 2,000.00 

1839,  Springfield  Institute,  $3,000  annually  for  how  long (?) 

1840,  Millikens  Bend  School 1,500.00 

(1840) 4,000.00 

1840,  Vermilionville  Academy 2,500.00 

1841,  Union  Male  and  Female  Academy 1,500.00 


114,900.00 

(Actual.) 

1835,  MontpelUer,  $1,000,  (1835-1837)  $6,625,  (1839-40)  $11,875 19, 500. 00 

1837,  Clinton  Female  Academy,  $2,000,  (1839-1842)  $3,000 4, 000. 00 

1837,  Johnson,  $1,500,  (1839-1842)  $3,250,  (1843)  $1,000 ...  5,750.00 

1837,  Covington  Academy 4,000.00 

1838,  Spring  Creek,  $1,500,  (1839-1841)  $12,325.55 13,825.55 

1838,  Claiborne,  $1,500,  (1839-1841)  $4,250,  (1843)  $750 6,500.00 

1838,  Poydras,  $1, 500,  (1839-1842)  $5, 250,  (1843)  $750 . .  7, 500. 00 

1838,  Pine  Grove 1,500.00 

1838,  Providence,  $1,500  (1839-1841)  $3,000,  (1843)  $1,000 5,500.00 

1839-1842,  Minden  Female  Seminary,  $6,400,  (1843)  $500. 6, 900. 00 

1839-1842,  Ouachita 5,000.00 

1839-1842,  Caddo 1,500.00 

1839-1842,  Union  Male  and  Female 1,500.00 

1839-1842,  Catahoula 5,000.00 

1839-1842,  Pine  Grove 1,500.00 

1839-1842,  Plaquemine . .  6,705.00 

1839-1842,  Vermilionville ...  2,500.00 

1889-1842,  Franklin  (ton?) 5,500.00 

iaS9-1842,  Springfield  Institute 14,855.06 

1889-1842,  Greensburg  Female  Academy 8,250.00 


127, 285. 61 


Natchitoches  public  school  buildings 1, 500. 00 

St.  Landry  public  school  buildings 1,000.00 

Millikens  Bend 1,500.00 

Indigent  children  near  the  Calcasieu 2, 200. 00 
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MISCELLANEOUS  LOTTERY  APPROPRIATIONS. 

1819,  Academy  of  Natchitoches $6,000.00 

18S0,  Academy  of  Baton  Rouge 10,000.00 

1827,  College  of  Lotdsiana 40,000.00 

1828,  Covington  Academy 25,000.00 

1828,  Onachita  School  Society. 25,000.0J 

1828,  Lyceum  of  St.  Charles  Parish 20,000.00 

126,000.00 

TOTALS. 

College  of  Orleans,  1811-1826 108,500.00 

Beneficiary  parish  schools,  1811-1845 _ ♦973,852.14 

College  of  Louisiana,  1832-1844 ♦211,687.40 

CoUege of  Jefferson,  1831-1846 248,447.75 

College  of  Franklin,  1831-1843 66,851.76 

Rapides  College,  1834-1842 7,312.95 

College  of  Baton  Rouge,  1838-1844  .  _  23,000.00 

Subsidized  academies 127,285.61 

Miscellaneous 6,200.00 

1, 767, 637. 61 
LIBRARY  COMPAITIBS  AND  LEARNED  SOCIETIES. 

We  have  seen  above  how  the  University  of  Orleans  was  to  com- 
prise a  college  and  county  academies,  and  that  a  marked  feature  was 
the  contemplat'Cd  establishment  of  public  libraries  in  connection  with 
the  latter.  It  all  came,  alas!  to  nothing.  Still,  we  must  look  at  the 
other  efforts  for  libraries  in  the  State  in  the  early  periods  (1805-1845). 
In  1805  the  legislature  chartered  the  New  Orleans  Library  Society, 
which  was  a  joint  stock  company  with  an  unlimited  number  of  shares 
at  $25  each.  On  this  pattern  other  companies  were  subsequently 
formed.  The  St.  Francisville  Library  Company,  incorporated  in 
1816,  was  empowered  to  raise  $2,000  annually  by  lottery  for  ten  years. 
At  the  same  time  a  lottery  privilege  of  equal  powera  was  granted  the 
New  Orleans  Library  Society  without  express  limitation  as  to  time. 
In  1824  the  Library  Society  in  Alexandria  was  incorporated,  and  the 
Free  Library  Society  of  New  Orleans  dated  from  the  same  year.  For 
the  latter  a  building  had  been  promised  by  Judah  Toiiro,  a  wealthy 
Hebrew  of  New  Orleans,  to  whom  the  city  became  indebted  subse- 
quently for  the  splendid  foundation  of  the  Touro  Infirmary.  In  1825 
a  lottery'  of  $25,000  was  authorized  for  the  New  Orleans  Library  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  1833  the  State  Library  was  founded,  but  of  this  we  must  take 


*Mr.  Solomon  W.  Downs,  in  a  report  on  education  to  the  legislature  of  1844, 
estimated  the  sum  spent  on  parochial  schools  from  1812-1844  as  $858,771.  The  dis- 
crepancy is  due  perhaps  to  his  exchision  of  the  sums  paid  the  College  of  Louisiana 
181^1881,  and  partly  to  his  not  counting  the  sums  for  the  years  1844  and  1845. 
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accouut  further  on,  as  well  as  of  the  Commercial  Libraiy,  which 
seems  to  have  become  a  part  of  it. 

In  1818  the  Medical  Society  of  New  Orleans  was  incorporated, 
which  aimed  to  foster  medical  knowledge  and  the  extension  of 
science  in  general.  In  1820  the  Physico-Medical  Society  was  formed. 
Weekly  meetings  were  to  be  held  between  November  and  April,  and 
monthly  during  the  other  months.  Disputations  on  some  subject, 
art,  or  science  relating  to  medicine  or  natural  philosophy  were  to  be 
offered  and  defended  by  their  authoi*s.  In  1838  the  Philharmonic 
Society  was  incorporated.  It  was  to  employ  music  masters  and  give 
lessons  gratuitously,  and  was  emi)owered  to  give  pay  concerts.  The 
Louisiana  Society  of  Natural  History  and  Sciences  was  incorix)rated 
in  1840,  and  the  southwest  rooms  in  the  statehouse  were  granted  for 
their  use.  In  1843  the  Sacred  Music  Society  was  ineorporate<l.  Its 
revenues  were  to  be  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  sacred  music  and  to 
charities. 


Chapter  III. 

STATE  EDFOATIOX  OF  THE   SECOND  PERIOD. 

1846—1860. 


In  1846  Governor  Isaac  Johnson,  in  his  first  message  to  the  legisla- 
ture, recommended  the  establishment  of — 

1.  Free  public  schools. 

2.  A  seminary  of  learning. 

3.  A  university  in  New  Orleans.* 

A  committee  on  public  education  was  therefore  appointed  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1846. 

I.— FREE   SCHOOLS. 

On  May  3,  1847,  the  first  free-school  act  was  adopted  in  the  State. 
The  treasurer's  report,  earlier  in  the  year,  had  put  the  number  of 
educable  children  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16  at  29,334, 
with  many  of  the  returns  not  yet  in.  By  the  terms  of  the  act  the 
"e<lucable"  age  was  put  between  0  and  16,  but  any  youth  (white,  of 
course)  under  21  was  entitled  to  at  least  three  years'  schooling.  For 
the  support  of  the  system  a  tax  of  1  mill  on  the  dollar  of  all  taxable 
property  throughout  the  State  was  levied.  A  poll  tax  was  also 
authorized. 

LAND   GRANTS. 

On  May  20,  1826,  Congress  had  granted  for  the  use  of  schools  in 
Louisiana  the  sixteenth  section  of  every  township  of  land  in  the  State. 
On  September  6,  1841,  there  had  been  a  further  grant  of  10  per  cent 
of  the  proceeds  of  all  public  lands  sold  by  the  United  States  to  l^e 
applied  to  the  school  fund.  It  was  quite  a  while,  however,  before  any 
appreciable  sums  were  received  from  these  sources.  Meantime  local 
taxation  furnished  the  only  other  means  of  support  in  addition  to  the 
State  tax  described  above. 

*  Lusher. 
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ORGANIZATION — PROFESSOR  DIMITRY. 

With  the  free  public-school  Hysteiii  a  new  official  had  been  added 
to  the  general  administration  of  the  Stat^.  The  first  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  was  Alexander  Diniitry,  LL.  D.,  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Robert  M.  Lusher,  a  not  unworthy  successor  to  the  same  office: 

A  native  8on  of  LonisiaDa  of  classic  mold;  a  ripe  scholar  of  national  reputa- 
tion; a  man  of  vast  and  varied  erudition;  a  linguist  of  remarkable  skill  and  attain- 
ments; a  teacher  of  enlarged  experience  and  familiar  with  the  best  methods  of 
instruction  observed  in  the  United  States  and  in  Eurox>e  was  naturally  the  first 
appointed  State  superintendent  of  i)ublic  education  in  Louisiana,  and  being  then 
in  his  prime  (in  his  44th  year),  he  at  once  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  mul- 
tifarious duties  of  his  office,  fully  conscious  of  the  great  dignity  of  the  mission 
intrusted  to  his  ezx)erience  and  ability. 

REVENUE. 

From  Mr.  Dimitry's  report-  of  1848  we  derive  the  following  figures: 

Mill  tax  in  89  parishes $320,602.45 

Poll  tax  (estimated) 48,112.00 

Mill  tax.  New  Orleans 75,555.48 

Poll  tax,  New  Orleans 16,»51.00 

356,280.98 
ATTENDANCE. 

In  1849  6,720  children,  from  a  total  of  14,258,  were  in  attendance 
in  New  Orleans. 

In  1850  there  were,  according  to  the  message  of  Governor  Johnson, 
692  school  districts  in  the  Stat^  and  618  schools,  and  22,000  children 
were  in  course  of  education.  By  1852  the  number  of  schools  in  rural 
Louisiana  had  reached  647,  and  over  50  per  cent  of  the  educable  chil- 
dren were  in  attendance.  In  Assumption,  Claiborne,  De  Soto,  Iber- 
ville, Jefferson,  Morehouse,  St.  Landry,  and  West  Baton  Rouge  there 
were  even  high  schools — one,  two,  or  more.* 

In  1861  the  percentage  had  fallen  to  39  per  cent  of  the  96,522  edu- 
cable children,  but  in  New  Orleans  the  percentage  was  still  as  high 
as  48.  In  a  report  of  a  committee  on  education,  1860-61,  we  find  the 
following  general  characteristic  of  the  schools: 

The  schools  were  prospering,  and  there  was  a  constant  demand  for  good  teachers. 
All  the  higher  English  branches  wore  now  taught  in  the  public  schools.  The 
private  schools,  too,  were  numerous  and  well  conducted,  so  that  the  means  of 
education  were  presented  and  could  be  easily  obtained  by  our  fellow-citizens. 

A  high  school  was  in  operation  in  Baton  Rouge,  where  Latin  and  Greek  were 
taught  and  students  fitted  for  college.  There  were  71  students  and  2  efficient 
teachers.    The  directors  had  spent  $2,500  in  fitting  the  school  for  use.f 


♦Report  of  Superintendent  Robert  Carter  Nicholas, 
t  Reports  cited  by  Mr.  Lusher. 


STATE    EDICATION,  1«46-G0. 


THE  NEW  ORLEANS  SCHOOLS. 

Finallj'  let  lis  glance  over  Mr,  Luster's  comparative  table,  exhibit- 
ing the  growth  of  the  free  public  schools  in  New  Orleans  between 
1841-18.50.  This  tablfe  is  of  greater  value  as  exhibiting  more  partit^u- 
larly  the  schools  which  furnished  the  bridge  between  the  old  regime  of 
beneficiarj'  parish  academies  and  the  absolutely  free  pablic-school 
system. 
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<  BokTd  orgBiilzed  Xty  15.  1»1 ;  schools  opened  Janiiiu-y.  IMS;  J.  A.  Shkv.  of  BrtdgewatOT, 
Uaax..  iiapv[iat<:'iideat;  bis  HcrvireH  aru  w&rnil;  cxnomendad  hj  tbe  bokrdt, 

iB«rd  organized  prohsblr  In  1841:  achooln  opened,  1M2:  Q.  W.  HorlT,  teacber  and  aotlns 
■apsrinUDdmtl  ProT.  A.  Dlmltrf ,  Baperinteudent.  1M&4T:  Tboous  O.  Bspler.  1S17-18SL 

■Bo>rd  organized,  IHU;  schools  opened,  IMS;  P.  Bellanger.  snperintendent,  Mb-K;  Albert 
rabrp.  1M7-1U0. 

In  the  second  and  first  municipalities  the  schools  were  graded  as 
primary  and  intermediate;  in  the  third,  were  more  or  less  mixed. 
High  schools  were  opened  in  the  second  in  1843;  in  the  first  in  1845. 
They  taught  French  and  Latin  in  addition  to  higher  branches.  la 
the  second,  there  was  a  little  Greek. 

Into  a  general  oharaoterization  of  the  condition  of  tbe  public  schools 
we  will  not  here  go.  The  topic  will  be  more  timely  after  we  shall 
have  seen  the  further  continuation  of  the  system.  Then,  too,  a  state- 
ment will  be  given  of  the  appropriations  that  have  been  made  for  tbe 
free  public  schools. 

n.— THB   STATE  SEBOKART  OF  LEARITOia. 


On  February  18,  1847,  the  subject  of  the  site  of  the  Seminary  of 
I..earning  was  brought  before  the  legislature  and  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  education.  In  the  senate,  the  new  institution  was  claimed 
by  six  sites,  with  the  Spring  Creek  Academy  in  the  lead  (April  22), 
and,  a  few  days  later,  twelve  sites  wei-e  wrangle<l  over  in  the  house, 
with  Franklin  College,  at  Opelousas,  the  favorite.  The  discussion 
became  so  warm  that  this  question  was  finally  i>ut  aside  (Lusher). 
The  discussion  indicated  at  least  that  the  State  Seminaiy  of  Learning 
was  to  have  some,  if  only  an  external,  connection  with  the  previous 
educational  activity  in  the  State,  all  of  which,  outride  of  the  public 
schools,  had  been  given  up  for  the  two  yeara  yivtit.. 
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At  any  rate,  interest  in  higher  education  was  alive,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  extracts  given  below  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Maunsel  White  to 
De  Bow's  Review,  for  March,  1847: 

The  advantages  of  this  generation  are  far  greater  than  the  last.  The  school- 
master was  at  home  and  not  *'  abroad  "  then.  We  were  called  upon  to  stmggle 
with  nntoward  difficulties,  content  indeed  if  so  much  could  be  obtained  with  tiie 
mere  rudiments  of  education.  Hence  the  surprise  should  not  be  that  Louisiana 
has  produced  of  her  own  growth  so  few  men  of  commanding  abilities  and  infor- 
mation, but  that  she  has  produced  any  at  alL    *    *    * 

With  such  views  and  impressions,  1  could  not  be  entirely  indifferent  to  the  edu- 
cational movements  now  in  progress  among  us.  Of  common  schools,  those  nur- 
series of  early  youth,  where  character  for  life  is  formed,  and  well  formed  when 
efficiently  organized,  no  one  can  have  a  higher  estimate.  But  what  after  all  are 
common  schools,  if  the  system  of  education  must  be  arrested  there?  Is  it  not 
cruelty  to  implant  a  love  of  knowledge  and  deny  its  consummation?  The  mere 
elementary  provisions  of  such  schools  are  not  sufficient  to  qualify  men  for  all  the 
relations  of  life.  There  is  that  which  they  can  never  give — the  power  which  influ- 
ences the  councils  of  a  people,  which  directs  and  executes  high  national  move- 
ments, which  extends  the  domain  of  letters  and  science,  and  is  felt  in  the  destinies 
of  a  country  and  an  age.  Will  we  have  this  power?  The  popular  voice  of  the 
State  has  wisely  determined  that  we  will  (p.  261). 

But  to  the  point:  The  first  and  cardinal  consideration  is,  How  much  money  do 
we  want  and  how  shall  we  get  it?  Tliis  is  the  hinge  upon  which  everything  turns. 
A  university  without  means  is  a  chimera  of  questionable  shape. 

**  Without  money  and  without  price"  who  shall  buy  and  transact,  who  sliall 
serve  and  be  served,  except  in  heaven? 

Mr.  White  then  presented  a  plan  for  the  financial  equipment  of  the 
institution,  which  wjis  never,  as  far  us  can  be  learned,  brought  for- 
ward for  adoption.  His  note  of  warning  may  perhaps  be  seen  in  the 
action  of  the  legislature  of  1848,  where  the  foundation  of  the  institu- 
tion was  postponed  on  the  showing  of  the  committee  of  education  that 
the  interest  on  the  seminary  fund  was  too  small  to  he  operated  with 
at  that  time. 

COMMISSION   ON   THE   SITE. 

On  December  20,  1848,  a  commission,  composed  of  P.  W.  Robert, 
W.  Aikenhead,  and  J.  F.  I[.  Claiborne,  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
a  site. 

On  March  14,  18o2,  the  discussion  had  proceeded  so  far  that  the 
Parish  of  Rapides  was  selected  for  the  location  over  Avoyelles,  Jack- 
son, and  Baton  Rouge,  each  of  which  was  occasionally  uppermost  in 
the  voting.* 

On  March  17  the  site  was  fixed  in  the  pine  woods  within  4  miles  of 
Alexandria,  in  the  parish  of  Rapides,  on  a  spot  to  be  selected  by  a 
commission  under  appointment  of  the  governor. 

For  those  curious  in  tracing  back  the  origin  of  institutions  a  con- 
catenation might  be  made  of  the  original  County  Academy  of  Rapides 
(1811),  the  buildings  of  which  were  sold  in  1818,  and  the  proceeds 

*  Lnsher. 
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devoted  to  the  College  of  Rapides  (1819),  for  whicli  the  legislature  in 
1834  allowed  a  removal  for  the  four  months,  June-September,  to  an 
"eligible  situation  within  the  pine  woods  i^ithin  3  miles  of  Alexan- 
dria." The  Academy  of  Alexandria  was  probably  but  another  name 
for  the  same  school. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  1853,  the  bill  providing  for  the  foundation  of 
the  State  Seminary  of  Learning  was  approved  by  the  governor,  and 
$3,100  granted  for  the  purchase  of  the  site  that  had  been  fixed  upon 
by  the  committee,  J.  P.  Davidson,  Henry  Jackson,  and  R.  H.  Sibley. 
The  superintendent  of  education  was  directed  to  "buy  from  Mrs. 
E.  R.  Williams  her  pine  woods  seat  on  the  north  side  of  Red  River 
near  Alexandria,  in  the  parish  of  Riipides."  The  grounds  thus  to  be 
secured  had  an  extent  of  438  acres  and  the  maximum  price  was  $3,190 
for  the  grounds  and  all  the  improvements  upon  them.  The  title 
bestowed  ui)on  the  institution  was  "  The  Seminary  of  Learning  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana.''  Two  yeajs  later  a  further  sum  of  $1,000  was 
granted  for  the  purchase  of  an  additional  plot  of  ground  containing 
80  acres. 

We  have  seen  that  several  locations  contended  for  this  foundation, 
and  at  one  time  it  seemed  almost  certain  that  Jefferson  College  would 
be  the  site  selected.  The  State  had  expended  already  large  sums  of 
money  there,  but  the  mutual  rivalries  of  Franklin,  Jefferson,  and 
Louisiana  precluded  the  choice  of  any  of  them.  Two  considerations 
must  have  led  to  the  final  selection  of  Rapides  Parish:  (1)  Ease  of 
access  by  river,  for  the  Mississippi  on  the  south,  the  Atchafalaya  on 
the  southwest,  Red  River  to  the  northwest,  and  the  Ouachita  to  the 
north,  all  opened  to  students  avenues  of  approach  by  water,  then  the 
only  available  means  of  communication  within  the  State;  (2)  the  well- 
kno^^Ti  character  the  pine  woods  bore  for  salubrity.  If  our  knowledge 
could  only  go  back  so  far,  perhaps  some  enthusiasm  for  education 
born  of  the  old  RHi)ides  College  gave  to  the  legislators  of  that  parish 
the  i^erseverance  that  gained  the  day  for  them.  It  was  the  humor  of 
the  time  that  only  a  location  in  the  country  could  be  a  safeguard  for 
students  against  vice. 

THE   ENDOWMENT. 

In  1806,  and  again  in  1811,  Congress  dcmated  from  the  public  lands 

two  townships,  40,080  acres  each,  for  the  foundation  of  a  Seminary  of 

Learning  in  Louisiana.     This  course  was  only  part  of  the  general  i)ol- 

icy  of  the  United  States  Government  in  respect  to  the  encouragement 

of  higher  education  in  the  public-land  States.     This  policy  has  been 

conveniently  summarized  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Breaux,  former  superintendent 

of  instruction  in  Louisiana,  in  his  Compilation  of  Laws  Relating  to 

Free  Public  Schools,  as  follows: 

July  23, 1787,  Congress,  in  the  **  Powers  to  the  Board  of  Treasury  to  contract 
for  the  sale  of  Western  Territory,''  ordered — 
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That  not  more  than  two  complete  townships  he  given  perpetually  for  the  pur- 
pose of  an  university,  to  be  laid  off  by  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  as  near  the 
center  as  may  be,  so  that  the  same  shall  be  of  good  land,  to  be  applied  to  the 
intended  object  by  the  legislature  of  the  State. 

This  related  to  lands  now  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  the  Symmes  and  Ohio  Com- 
pany purchases.  They  inaugurated  the  present  method  of  taking  from  the  public 
lands,  for  the  support  of  seminaries  or  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  the  quantity  of 
two  townships  at  least,  and  in  some  instances  more,  to  each  of  the  States  contain- 
ing public  lands,  and  special  grants  have  also  been  made  to  private  enterprises. 

In  the  legislation  relating  to  the  admission  of  the  public-land  States  into  the 
Union,  from  the  admission  of  Ohio  in  1802  to  the  admission  [of  Colorado]  in  1876, 
grants  of  two  townships  of  public  lands,  viz,  46,080  acres  each,  for  university 
purposes  are  enumerated.  Ohio,  Florida,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  are  the 
exceptions,  each  having  more  than  two  townships  in  area.  Nineteen  States  have 
had  the  benefit  of  this  provision,  and  the  two  townships  are  reserved  in  the  Ter- 
ritories of  Washington,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah.  These  will  be  granted  and  con- 
firmed to  them  upon  their  admission  into  the  Union.  These  reservations  in  each 
case  require  a  special  act.  All  school,  university,  or  agricultural  coU^^  lands 
granted  are  sold  by  the  legislature  of  the  several  States  or  leased,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sale  or  lease  applied  to  education. 

The  sum  derived  from  the  sale  of  these  lands  was  put  in  the  State 
treasury  as  a  perpetual  seminary  fund,  on  which  the  State  was  to  pay 
an  annual  interest.  Direct  appropriations  from  the  treasury  have 
been  a  further  source  of  financial  supply.  We  have  seen  that  these 
funds  did  not  become  immediately  available,  but  the  State  constitu- 
tion of  1845  recognized  the  endowment  in  article  136. 

All  moneys  arising  from  the  sales  which  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  made  of 
any  lands  heretofore  granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  State  for  the  use  of  a 
seminary  of  learning,  and  from  any  kind  of  donation  that  may  hereafter  be  made 
for  the  purpose,  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which,  at  6 
per  cent  per  annum,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  a  seminary  of  learn- 
ing for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  no  law  shall 
ever  be  made  diverting  said  fund  to  any  other  use  than  to  the  establishment  and 
improvement  of  said  seminary  of  learning. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  organization  of  the  institution  proceeded  slowly.  It  was  not 
until  March  17,  1857,  that  a  commission  was  appointed  to  select  a 
president.*  Militarism  had  somehow  gotten  hold  of  the  institution, 
and  the  first  president  selected  was  one  well  fitted  to  inaugurate  such 
discipline.  Col.  W.  T.  Sherman.  This  selection  is  remarkable  from 
one  point  of  view,  for  the  sectional  spirit  was  already  beginning  to 
run  high  in  Louisiana,  as  the  act  cited  now  will  show: 

Whereas  Sydney  S.  Caldwell,  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  is  the  author 
of  a  new  system  of  English  grammar  highly  rec^ommended  as  a  st€mdard  work  by 
eminent  grammarians; 

And  whereas  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  the  production  of,  and  introduction 
into  the  schools  of  Louisiana,  a  series  of  school  books  written  by  citizens  of  the 
State',  published  in  the  South,  not  contaminated  by  the  fanaticism  of  Northern 
authors; 
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And  whereas  Sydney  S.  Caldwell  was  bom  and  educated  in  a  Southern  State,  is 
now  and  baa  been  for  twenty-five  years  a  citizen  of  Lonisiana:  Therefore. 
Be  it  resolved,  etc. 

The  act  authorlzen  the  purchase  of  500  copies  of  the  new  system 
of  English  grammar,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,  the  same  to  be  distributed  in 
each  public  school  in  the  State.* 

We  can  not  doubt,  then,  that  sectional  feeling  was  alive  in  the  State 
at  the  time  when  CJolonel  Sherman  was  brought  in  as  president  of  the 
Seminary  of  Learning.  He  recognized  it  himself  in  his  address  at  the 
laying  of  the  comer  stone  of  the  institution : 

The  pecuniary  foundation  of  this  institution  was  derived  from  the  munificence 
of  the  Greneral  Gk)vemment  of  the  United  States.  This  fact  we  propose  to  com- 
memorate and  hand  down  through  all  time  by  an  inscription  on  marble  to  be 
placed  over  the  grand  entrance,  thus  ever  reminding  the  youth  of  the  State  as 
they  daily  pass  beneath  its  portal  that  this  is  one  of  the  innumerable  and  untold 
blessings  which  they  enjoy  from  the  union  of  these  States,  keeping  alive  in  their 
hearts  for  ages  and  ages  and  ages  to  come  a  love  and  veneration  for  it,  which 
shall  not  only  render  it  indissoluble,  but  assist  to  carry  out  this  great  design  in 
harmony  and  freedom  to  the  end  of  time.f 

Surely  no  one  could  have  remained  long  in  doubt  after  this  utter- 
ance that  Colonel  Sherman's  allegiance  for  the  coming  struggle  would 
be  to  the  General  Government  and  not  to  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

OPENING — SHERMAN'S  REPORT. 

* 

The  institution  was  actually  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  on 
the  2d  of  January,  1860.  Colonel  Sherman's  report  of  April  28, 18G0, 
furnishes  us  the  most  interesting  information  about  the  conditions 
that  obtained  at  that  time.     He  could  not — 

withhold  the  expression  of  his  earnest  conviction  that,  in  the  course  of  study  and 
array  of  text-books,  there  had  been  imposed  upon  the  cadets  a  load  which  they 
could  not  bear,  and  that  it  was  calculated  to  make  imperfect  and  sui>erficial  schol- 
ars. In  adding  to  a  full  scientific  course  of  study  a  most  complete  classical  one, 
we  were  apt  to  appall  the  mind  of  any  ambitious  youth  who  contemplated  the  task 
he  had  assumed. 

The  standard  for  admission  was  low,  but  not  too  low.  The  majority  of  appli- 
cants were  very  badly  prepared,  and,  with  every  disposition  possible  to  yield  to 
the  wishes  of  i)arents,  the  academic  board  was  constrained  to  reject  twelve  of  them 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term. 

There  were  5  professors,  71  cadets.  31  beneficiaries,  and  VS  had  been  rejected,  one 
because  he  was  under  age  (15),  the  others  for  lack  of  preparation. 


♦In  this  connection  it  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that  in  1831  600  copies  of  Qay- 
arr^  8  Historical  Essay  on  Louisiana  had  been  purchased  by  the  State  for  distri- 
bution among  the  several  parishes,  under  the  su(>ervision  and  at  the  discretion  of 
the  boards  of  school  administrators.  In  contrast  with  these  acts  stands  the  fact 
that  Audubon,  the  most  remarkable  naturalist  Louisiana,  even  America,  perhaps, 
has  produced,  received  from  his  native  State  the  recognition  of  the  purchase  of 
one  copy  of  his  great  work,  the  Birds  of  America  (^Martin's  History  of  Louisiana, 
n,  p.  437). 
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To  coerce  the  institution  to  receive  State  cadets  who  conldnot  read,  who  did  not 
know  anything  (the  standard  was  as  low  as  possible,)  would  drag  it  down  to  a 
mere  common  school,  instead  of  an  institution  of  the  higher  order. 

The  text-books  for  the  fiscal  year  were  Davies's  University  Arithmetic,  Bour- 
don's Algebra,  Davies's  Legendre's  Geometry,  Noel  and  Chapsal*s  French  Gram- 
mar, Noble  Butler's  English  Grammar,  Ruddiman*s  Latin  Grammar,  and  Tosse*8 
Spanish  grammar.* 

EQUIPMENT. 

Ill  1858  the  seminary  buildinfr  had  cost  *71, 075.64  and  $30,000  was 
needed  for  its  completion,*  a  sum  that  was  appropriated  by  the  State, 
but  was  to  be  ref  uncle^l  out  of  tlie  seminary  fund.  The  grants  of  land 
had  now  been  capitalized  at  *1 36,000  in  State  bonds,  paying  G  per 
cent  annual  interest  (1^8,100).  In  1860,  besides  a  generous  appropria- 
tion for  general  purposes,  an  appropriation  of  $15,0(K)  yearly  for  two 
years  was  granted  for  the  maintenance  of  beneficiary  cadets. 

In  1861  th(»  institution  was  in  possession  of  two  professors'  houses. 

Financial  resources  $56, 056. 02 

Estimated  expenses 43, 746.  ^ 


««« 


Balance. 12,310.60 

m.— THE  UNivERsnrr  of  Louisiana  in  nevt  Orleans. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  institution  Louisiana  would  have  been 
entirely  without  means  of  higlier  education  supported  by  the  S^tate 
between  1845-1860.  As  it  was,  the  ITniversity  of  Louisiana  was 
mainly  a  school  for  professional  training  in  law  and  medicine,  and, 
except  for  its  buiklings,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  a  protege  of 
the  State  at  all. 

EARLY   MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

In  1835  a  fjiculty  of  seven  members  was  incorporated  as  the  Medi- 
cal College  of  Louisiana.  The  Medical  College  of  Orleans  was  also 
begun  at  the  same  time  with  a  faculty  of  e<iual  numl>er. 

To  the  former  college  were  assigned,  in  1843,  the  duties  of  attend- 
ing physicians  in  the  Charity  Hospital,  and  a  site  for  building  was 
given  them,  120  feet  square,  from  the  corner  of  Philippaand  Common 
streets. 

In  1847  the  State  Tniversitv  was  established.  The  faculties  of  medi- 
cine  and  law  already  in  operation  in  New  Orleans  formed  part  of  the 
system,  and  their  diplomas  were  equivalent  to  licenses  to  practice 
within  the  State.  Academic  faculties  were  also  constituted,  and  the 
privilege  of  establishing  a  grammar  or  preparatory  school  was  granted. 
The  real  and  personal  i)roperty  of  the  Medical  College  of  Louisiana 
was  transferred  to  the  new  (corporation,  and  the  Charity  Hospital 
again  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  medical  faculty. 

*  Lusher. 
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APPROPRIATIONS. 

An  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  the  erection  of  the  medical  build- 
ing was  made  in  that  year.  Mr.  11.  A.  BiiUard,  in  an  address  before 
the  Historical  Society,  thus  characterizes  this  institution: 

Ck>lleges  are  springing  up  under  the  generous  i)atronage  of  the  legislature  which 
promise  soon  to  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  education  of  the  rising  generation. 
The  medical  college  of  this  city,  the  offspring  of  private  enterprise  and  sustained 
by  the  devotion  of  a  few  medical  gentlemen  to  the  cause  of  science,  deserves  pub- 
lic encouragement,  and  I  trust  will  receive  it.* 

The  next  year  the  University  of  Louisiana  asked  for  $0O,(X)O,f  but 
the  appropriation  it  received  was  $35,000  to  complete  the  medical 
buildings. 

CONTEMPORARY   COMMENT. 

In  1850  the  condition  of  this  college  was  reported  to  the  legislature. 

The  medical  faculty  was  composed  of  James  Jones,  Warren  Stone, 
I.  L.  Riddell,  A.  11.  Cenas,  A.  I.  Wedderborn,  G.  A.  Nott,  Thomas 
Hunt,  and  T.  R.  Le  Monnier.     There  were  17G  matriculates. 

The  law  course  embraced  common  and  civil  law  (which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  legal  syst/cm  that  obtains  in  Louisiana),  public,  inter- 
national, and  constitutional  law.  The  lecturers  wei*e  Henry  A.  Dul- 
lard, Theo.  H.  McCaleb,  Randall  Hunt,  and  Thomas  B.  Monroe.  At 
the  last  session  twenty-two  bachelors  of  law  had  been  graduated,  and 
there  were  thirty-five  in  the  class  at  that  time" 

Mr.  Maunsel  White  had  endowed  a  chair  of  political  economy,  com- 
merce, and  statistics,  which  was  held  by  Mr.  J.  B.  D.  De  Bow. 

The  academic  or  preparatory  departuient  had  been  established  in 
December,  1847.  The  average  number  of  pupils  had  been  forty. 
Several  had  been  prepared  for  Northern  colleges.  Mr.  G.  C.  Anthon 
was  the  professor  in  that  department.  The  sum  of  $6,000  was  needed 
for  buildings. 

COURSES. 

For  the  establishment  of  the  college  proper  and  the  chairs  of  natural 
science  and  belles-lettres  the  board  had  no  means.  Several  pupils  in 
the  preparatory  department  had  gone  through  a  course  comprising — 
besides  French  and  English  branches — arithmetic,  geometry,  trigo- 
nometry, surveying,  descriptive  geometry,  analytical  geometry  and 
topographical  engineering,  Latin  and  Greek  grammar,  Latin  prose  and 
verse  making,  portions  of  Caesar,  Sallust,  Cicero's  orations,  Horace's 
odes,  the  Anabasis  and  Iliad.  It  was  j^rotested  that  the  work  must 
not  end  there,  and  the  establishment  of  professorships  in  the  classics, 
mathematics,  natural  sciences,  and  belles-lettres  was  demanded. 

To  this  demand  a  deaf  ear  was  turned,  and  the  appropriation  of 
$25,000  was  expressly  limited  to  the  advancement  of  medical  educa- 
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tion  only.  A  portion  of  the  uuivei-sity  square  was  granted  to  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  for  the  site  of  a  library,  lecture  room,  and  cabi- 
nets for  the  use  of  the  mechanics  of  New  Orleans,  and  for  an  annual 
course  of  lectures  on  physical  science  in  connection  with  mechanics.* 

BENEFICIARIES. 

In  1853  ♦0,000  was  granted  to  the  Medical  College,  and  it  was  required 
to  receive  without  charge,  for  the  i)eriod  of  ten  years,  one  student 
from  each  parish  in  the  State.  In  1855  a  final  grant  of  $13,500  was 
made  for  completing  the  buildings. 

Note. — This  sketch  is  griven  here  for  the  sake  of  completeness  in  the  treatment 
of  this  period.  The  same  subject  will  be  foand  treated  by  President  Johnston  in 
the  chapter  on  Tnlane  University. 

APPROPRIATIONS.  1846-1860. 

FREE   SCHOOLS. 

[Mr.  Lasher *s  figures  from  the  auditor's  books.] 

City,  town,  and  parish  schools: 

1846 - $18,488.08 

1847 46,475.59 

1848 85,260.25 

Free  public  schools,  1849 328,048.10 

Current  school  fund,  1850-1860: 

Receipts 4,215,054.94 

Expenditures 4,127,166.81 

Free-school  accumulating  fund,  1854-1860: 

Receipts 483,922.80 

Expenditures 312,077.26 

Free  school  fund,  1857-1860: 

Receipts 488,922.80 

Expenditures 312,077.26 

Total 4,867,516.09 

Not  counting  receipts  nor  the  apparent  duplication  between  the  two  last-men- 
tioned funds. 

The  legislative  enactments  show  the  following  appropriations  for 
public  schools  between  1847  and  1860,  inclusive: 

1847 $50,000 

1848-1851  ($225,000  annually) 900,000 

1852-53  ($240,000  annually) 480,000 

1854 300,000 

1855-56  ($280,000  annually) 560,000 

1857-1859  ($300, 000  annually) 900,000 

1860-(61?) 650,000 

Total 3,840,000 

*  Lusher. 
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UNIVBRSITY  OF  LOUISIANA,   MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

1S47  (buildings) $25,000 

1848  (buildings) 85,000 

1850  (adyancement  of  medical  education) 25,000 

1853  (advancement  of  medical  edacation) 6,000 

1855  (completing  buildings) 13,500 

1857  (repairs) 12,500 

1859(reUef) 10,000 

Total 127,000 

THB  nrmRRBONITM. 
EDUCATION  DURING  THE   WAR. 

The  Confederate  legislature  in  1862  ma<le  an  appropriation  of 
$485,000  for  the  free  public  schools.  Interest  in  education  was  not 
dead,  though  the  State  was  engaged  in  a  fearful  struggle.  An  inter- 
esting testimony  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  this  crisis  is  afforded  by 
a  little  pamphlet  the  writer  deposited  in  the  Historical  Library  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  a  reprint  of  Noble  Butler's  English  Gram- 
mar, made  by  the  authority  of  the  governor  for  use  in  the  schools 
during  that  period  when  schoolbooks  were  contraband  of  war. 

Another  sad  little  memorial  of  those  troublous  times  is  found  in 
the  acts  passed  by  the  seventh  legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  at 
its  session  held  in  the  city  of  Shreveport  on  the  18th  day  of  January, 
1864: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  ami  house  of  representatives  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
in  general  assembly  convenedy  That  the  office  of  State  librarian  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  repealed. 

Henry  W.  Allen, 
Oovenioi'  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
Approved,  February  10,  1864, 


Chapter  IV. 


STATE  EDUCATION  OP  THE  THIRD  PERIOD. 

1865-1890. 


THE  STATE  IJNIVERSITT. 


The  State  Seminary  was  closed  on  the  30th  of  June,  1861,  on  account 
of  the  war.  Exercises  were  resumed  on  the  1st  of  April,  1802,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Col.  William  E.  M.  Linfield,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded the  next  year  by  Prof.  William  A.  Seay.  The  invasion  of  the 
Federal  Army  caused  the  exercises  to  be  terminated  April  23,  1863. 
The  number  of  matriculates  during  that  session  was  112. 

As  may  well  be  imagined,  there  was  a  great  loss  of  fixtures  and  the 
like  during  the  war,  and  at  its  close  all  that  was  left  of  the  seminary 
was  the  bare  walls.  General  Sherman  was  probably  the  cause  of  the 
institution  escaping  thus  well,  for  his  standing  request  to  the  Federal 
authorities  in  the  military  district  of  southern  Louisiana  was  to  spare 
the  seminary.  He  also  showed  himself  the  friend  of  the  institution 
in  other  ways  after  the  war. 

REOPENING. 

Bad  as  the  condition  of  affairs  was,  the  announcement  was  made 
that  the  seminary  would  reopen  October  2,  1865.  To  run  the  institu- 
tion till  an  appropriation  could  be  made  $20,000  was  borrowed  by  the 
governor,  but  on  the  7th  of  March,  1866,  an  act  was  passed  recogniz- 
ing that  the  State  owed  interest  on  the  seminary  fund  for  1863-1865 
amounting  to  $25,800.  The  repayment  of  the  borrowed  money  was 
directed,  $15,600  was  granted  for  the  fees  and  maintenance  of  52 
beneficiary  cadets,  at  $300  each,  $5,000  for  repairs,  a  like  sum  for 
apparatus,  and  $1,000  for  contingent  expenses. 

The  superintendent  of  the  institution  was  Col.  D.  F.  Boyd,  and  he 
was  treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees.  He  also  had  duties  as  pro- 
fessor in  English  literature  and  the  ancient  languages,  the  department 
in  which  his  labors  had  lain  before  the  war.  There  were  four  other 
professors,  but  one  of  these  was  not  on  duty  the  first  year.     On  the 
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opening  day   there   were  only   four   matriculates.     The    maximum 
attendance  for  the  year  was  35. 

OUTFIT. 

Besides  the  college  building,  tliere  were  at  this  time  two  pn)fe88or8' 
houses,  but  one  of  them  was  untenantable  for  want  of  repaira.  The 
gi*ounds  were  altogether  without  fences,  and  so  the  board  recommended 
a  grant  of  $10,000  for  repairs  and  fencing,  with  an  equal  sum  for  the 
library  and  apparatus,  over  and  above  the  132,800  due  from  the  semi- 
nary fund  for  1862-1865.  The  legislature  actually  granted  $52,400, 
though  the  items  did  not  correspond  in  all  respects  with  the  recom- 
mendations. 

The  board  recommended  that  a  geological  and  mineralogical  survey 
of  the  State  be  made  by  the  professors  and  students  of  the  seminary. 

From  the  treasurer's  report  it  is  seen  that  for  the  three  months  of 
activity  during  the  year  1865  the  expenditures  of  the  school  amounts 
to  $20,573.31.  Not  quite  $8,000  went  for  repairs,  leaving  for  other 
expenses  over  $12,000.  The  sum  total  of  professora'  salaries  for  the 
entire  year  would  not  have  exceeded  $8,250.  To  this  we  must  add 
some  $2,400,  the  cost  of  boarding,  on  an  average,  20  students  for 
three  months  each. 

The  financial  prospects  were  such  that  the  prospectus  for  the  next 
session  (1865-67)  announced  two  new  professors  and  two  assistant 
professors.  The  catalogue  for  the  year,  however,  registered  nine  pro- 
fessors and  one  assistant  professor. 

The  legislature  appropriated  $10,(XK)  for  repairs  and  apparatus  in 
addition  to  the  $8,200  due  from  the  fund.  The  sum  for  beneficiary 
cadets  could  not  have  been  less  than  for  the  preceding  year  ($15,600). 
For  ensuing  years  this  sum  was  more  than  doubled. 

For  the  beneficiary  cadets  the  appropriation  was  $36,000. 

A  DEFICIT. 

The  treasurer's  report  for  1867  shows  that  in  that  year  the  income 
of  the  institution  had  been  $69,492.90,  of  which  $22,953.90  was  from 
the  fees  of  pay  cadets,  $13,814.44  from  l>eneficiary  cadets  for  two 
quart^ra.  The  annuities  for  1862  and  1866  ha<l  been  paid,  amounting 
to  $11,544.90. 

An  addendum  to  the  account  shows  that  the  institution  had  out- 
standing obligations  amounting  to  $25,013.85.  Equal  nominal  assets 
were  reported  in  a  spirit  of  double  entry,  one  item  of  which,  however, 
was  $2,805.66  of  back  debts  of  students.  A  deficit  of  $3,000  was  set 
down  to  the  account  of  professors'  salaries.  At  this  time  $2,500  was 
a  professor's  salary,  $3,000  the  superintendent's,  and  quarters  were 
generally  included. 

In  1868  the  legislature  made  no  specific  appropriations,  but  the 
annuity  warrants  for  the  two  yeai^s  1867-68  were  expended  in  that 
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year,  and  the  oeneficiary  fund  furnished  $20,408.50  for  three  quarters. 
The  addendum  to  the  account  shows  outstanding  obligations  of 
$29,809. 30,  with  nominally  equal  assets;  but  their  real  value  could  not 
have  been,  owing  to  the  discount  on  warrants,  greater  than  $18,044.43 — 
that  is,  the  institution  was  virtually  $11,704.87  in  debt.  The  super- 
intendent's report  for  the  same  year  shows  that  the  highest  monthly 
average  of  expense  for  each  student  was  $35.20,  while  the  fees  paid 
were  $40  monthly.  Even  with  the  depreciation  of  warrants  for  the 
beneficiary  cadets,  it  would  look  as  if  the  fees  alone  might  have  paid 
all  exx>en8e8  of  sustenance  and  instruction. 

On  March  C,  1869,  the  legislature  appropriated  $15,000  to  the  erec- 
tion of  three  professors'  houses,  $5,000  for  repairs,  $5,(X)0  for  out- 
houses, fences,  etc.,  and  the  same  amount  for  apparatus  and  books. 
The  treasurer's  report  for  1809-70  accounts  for  upwai'd  of  $72,554.63; 
$10,689.37  had  been  expended  for  repairs  and  refitting,  but  of  the 
sum  granted  for  erecting  professors'  houses  only  $1,454.80  had  been 
expended  in  the  way  directed.  The  remainder  had,  however,  been 
paid,  but  must  have  been  applied  to  other  purposes.  To  be  sure,  the 
seminary  buildings  had  been  burned  on  October  15,  1869,  and  the 
institution  had  been  transferred  to  Baton  Rouge,  where  a  portion  of 
the  building  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  had  been  tendered  for  the  temiK)- 
rary  use  of  the  seminar>\  The  cost  of  transportation  was,  however, 
only  a  little  over  $1,000. 

But  we  can  not  continue  to  go  minutely  into  the  financial  adminis- 
tration of  this  institution.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  it  was 
run  in  a  very  expensive  way,  and  to  thiy  we  must  charge  the  no  very 
great  success  of  the  management.  For  one  thing,  the  tenure  of  oflice 
for  teachers  was  not  very  long,  and  extravagance  found  vent  in  other 
ways  as  well. 

LAVISH  APPROPRIATIONS— CHANGE   OF  NAME. 

The  legislature  continued  generous  with  its  appropriations.  In 
1870  a  grant  of  $20,000  was  made,  and  the  beneficiary  fund  was  raised 
to  $35,700.  The  name  Seminary  of  Learning  was  no  longer  sufiicient, 
and  was  replaced  by  that  of  *'  Universit3\"  The  next  year  saw  this 
sum  raised  to  $40,200,  with  $30,000  for  general  purposes  and  apparatus. 

SUSPENSION. 

For  some  years  after  1872  the  legislature  would  make  no  appropria- 
tions for  the  university,  and  so  the  institution  was  closed.  The  race 
issue  was  then  to  the  front  in  State  politics,  and  this  was  the  method 
taken  by  the  legislators  to  punish  the  univei*sity  for  its  persistent 
refusal  to  admit  negroes  to  its  privileges. 

This  suspension  lasted  until  after  the  election  of  1870  had  brought 
the  administration  of  the  State  once  again  into  the  hands  of  the  edu- 
cated and  property-holding  classeb. 
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MERGED  WITH  THE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE. 

.  The  legislature  on  May  19,  1877,  passed  an  act  uniting  the  Louis- 
iana State  University  with  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
giving  to  the  joint  foundation  the  conjoint  name.  The  site  of  the 
latter  was  transfeiTed  to  Baton  Rouge.  Congress  had  made  in  1862 
grants  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  in  the  various  States 
institutions  of  a  generally  industrial  character;  obviously  it  was  not 
till  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  that  Louisiana  could  accept  this  donation. 
Ever  since  this  new  fund  had  become  available  the  superintendent 
of  the  university  had  been  urging  the  union  of  the  two  institutions, 
but  this  petition  had  long  been  unheeded. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  had  enjoyed  a  brief  exist- 
ence before  it  was  merged  as  above.  The  act  providing  for  its  estab- 
lishment passed  the  legislature  on  the  7th  of  April,  1874.  A  grant  of 
$10,000  for  buildings  and  lands  in  one  of  the  country  parishes  was 
made,  but  a  preliminary  organization  was  allowed  in  New  Orleans. 
It  was  especially  provided  that  no  '  *  race  nor  color  "  should  be  excluded , 
which  was,  in  Louisiana,  equivalent  to  setting  the  institution  apart 
for  the  sole  use  of  negroes.  Until  1877  the  institution  continued  to 
exist  in  New  Orleans,  though  the  Chalmette  battle  ground  below  the 
city  was  the  regularly  chosen  site. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  then,  1877,  the  Louisiana  State  University 
began  a  revived  existence  conjointly  with  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College.  The  policy  of  fusing  these  schools  was  doubt- 
less due  to  the  inability  of  the  State  to  support  them  separately,  for 
from  now  on  the  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  keep  expenditures  down 
to  the  lowest  possible  basis,  so  as  to  put  the  treasury  into  a  sound 
condition  once  more.  At  reopening  there  were  four  professors,  includ- 
ing the  president.  The  chairs  they  filled  were  entitled  engineering, 
general  and  agricultural  chemistiy,  mathematics  and  mechanics,  and 
languages.  The  following  scheme  had  been  adopted  in  the  act  of 
May  19,  1877,  for  the  organization  of  the  institution: 

Sec.  12.  Be  it  furtlier  enacted^  etc..  That  there  shall  be  maintained  in  the  Loni- 
siana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  as  heretofore 
constituted  and  established : 

First.  Schools  of  literature,  including  the  languages  of  the  principal  nations  of 
ancient  and  modem  times,  philosophy,  logic,  rhetoric  and  elocution,  history, 
ethics,  metaphysics,  and  such  other  and  special  branches  of  learning  as  the  board 
of  supervisors  may  determine. 

Second.  Schools  of  science,  including  mathematics,  astronomy,  engineering, 
architecture,  drawing,  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  agriculture,  mechan- 
ics, mining,  navigation  and  commerce,  and  such  other  special  branches  of  learn- 
ing as  the  board  of  supervisors  may  determine. 

Third.  Schools  of  the  useful  and  fine  arts,  and  of  military  science  and  art. 

Fourth.  Schools  of  medicine  and  law. 

Fifth.  Such  other  schools  as  the  board  of  8Ui>ervisor8  may  establish. 

This  arrangement  into  '' coord iua ting  schools"  was  doubtless  after 
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tne  pattern  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  It  implies  unrestrained 
election  of  courses  from  the  very  beginning,  and  some  fixed  number 
of  "certificates"  in  separate  schools,  to  have  a  collective  valuation  in 
a  diploma  conferring  one  of  several  degrees. 

The  funds  of  the  two  institutions  were  of  course  united,  and  yielded 
an  annual  income  of  about  $20,0(X).  State  appropriations  for  bene- 
ficiaries will  not  again  be  heard  of. 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  fear  at  this  time  that  the  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  features  of  instruction  might  be  neglected,  and 
so  the  act  of  fusion  especially  enjoined  such  teaching  and  the  equip- 
ment of  workshops  and  laboratories,  with  land  for  an  exx>erimental 
farm.  The  town  of  Baton  Rouge,  therefore,  made  the  institution  a 
gift  of  a  large  tract  of  land  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
institution. 

ANNUAL  INCOME. 

In  1879  the  constitutional  convention  so  scaled  the  funds  of  this  in- 
stitution that  from  then  on  the  annual  income  from  both  funds  has 
been  ♦14,555.65.  There  has  been,  however,  a  regular  appropriation 
from  the  treasury  of  $10,000  per  annum,  all  that  the  State  constitu- 
tion allows.  Thus  for  the  past  ten  years  the  annual  revenues  of  the 
institution  have  been  slightly  under  $25,000. 

Under  the  new  organization  tuition  was  made  absolutely  free  to 
Louisianians,  and  all  necessary  expenses  for  a  cadet  were  lowered  to 
$16  monthly.  From  this  time  the  boarding  department  had  an  entirely 
separate  account,  and  students  were  also  permitted  to  live  in  the 
town.  It  seems  an  unquestionable  statement  that  private  enterprises 
can  be  successfully  conducted  on  much  smaller  expenditures  than 
those  undertaken  for  the  State,  which  is  a  lamentable  commentary  on 
human  nature.  And  this  in  no  sense  implies  criminal  malfeasance, 
but  only  that  the  same  care  and  economy  are  not  exercised  in  the  dis- 
bursement of  public  funds.  A  few  years  before  this  time  $40  monthly 
had  been  declared  as  small  a  sum  as  would  suffice  for  board  and 
tuition,  but  now  tuition  is  free  and  board  is  only  $16  monthly.  Cir- 
cumstances, to  be  sure,  have  changed  a  little.  Baton  Rouge  was 
doubtless  somewhat  cheaper  than  Alexandria;  the  purchasing  power 
of  money  was  probably  a  little  greater;  but  perhaps  something  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  boarding  of  the  larger  part  of  the 
students  was  no  longer  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

THE   ENDOWMENT. 

1.  In  1858  the  State  had  issued  bonds  to  the  account  of  the  seminary 
fund  for  $136,000,  bearing  an  annual  interest  of  6  per  cent,  making 
$8,160.  In  1879  the  bonds  were  destroyed,  and  the  fund  is  now  repre- 
sented by  the  same  amount  of  mere  obligation  on  the  books  of  the 
auditor;  the  rate  of  interest  was  lowered  to  4  percent,  and  the  annual 
income  has  been  thus  reduced  to  $5,440. 
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2.  The  Aijricidtural  and  Mechanical  CoUejjefuiul, — In  1802  Congress 
passed  a  general  act  donating  to  the  States  30,()00  acres  of  land  for  each 
Congressman  and  Senator.  In  1H(;0  the  State  of  Louisiana  accepted 
her  share  in  tliis  donation  and  received  210,(K)0  acres  of  land.  In  1873 
the  State  issiie<l  bonds  for  $327,(K)0,  Iwaring  <I  j)er  cent  interest,  to  pay 
for  this  land.  The  annual  income  of  the  institution  was  thus  $19,620 
from  these  bonds.  In  1875  these  l>onds  were  bj' constitutional  amend- 
ment converted  into  ♦106,2(K)  new  consolidated  State  bonds  drawing  7 
I)er  cent  interest,  and  yielding  an  annuity  of  $13,734.  The  constitu- 
tion of  1879  converted  these  bonds  into  an  obligation  in  the  auditor's 
books  of  $182,313.03,  drawing  5  per  cent  intei*est,  and  giving  an  annual 
income  of  $9,115.65. 

Prior  to  1875  the  sum  of  the  annual  income  of  the  two  institutions 
was  $27,780;  since  1879  this  has  l>een  reduced  to  $14,555.65. 

THE   SCALING   OF  THE   FUNDS. 

The  scaling  of  the  interest  above  described  hivs  been  the  subject  of 
much  complaint  from  the  trustees  of  the  institution,  but  the  essen- 
tial justness  of  the  matter  is  not  an  easy  point  to  form  an  opinion  on. 
That  the  State  had  the  right  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest  without 
diminishing  the  principal,  a  trust  fund  l^estowed  by  Congress,  seems 
self-evident  in  view  of  the  lowered  rate  of  interest  throughout  the 
country.  Surely  the  State  has  the  right  to  pay  such  a  rate  of  interest 
as  is  common  in  respect  of  large  loans  made  to  private  persons. 

The  diminution  of  the  principal  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  fund  is  not  so  inequitable  as  it  looks  <m  the  face  of  it ;  the  sum 
of  $327,0CK)  was  never  received  for  the  lands,  and  doubtless  the  pres- 
ent valuation  of  $183,000  is  much  nearer  the  actual  sum  received  for 
them. 

BENEFIT   OF  THE   UNION   OF  THESE   INSTITUTIONS. 

Here  the  question  presents  itself  whether  the  union  of  the  two  insti- 
tutions has  been  advantageous  to  the  State.  The  answer,  it  would 
seem,  must  be  an  unquestioned  ''no,"  and  the  reasons  are  not  far  to 
seek.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  t he  true  purpose  of  an  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  college  is  to  turn  out  a  body  of  farmers  and 
mechanics  who  shall,  in  addition  to  a  manual  training  for  their  crafts, 
have  among  other  things  a  training  at  first  hands  in  the  chemistry  of 
soils  and  growing  crops  and  the  principles  of  architecture  and  engi- 
neering. It  is  believed  tliat  almost  no  men  of  this  class  have  been 
sent  out  from  the  institution.  Certainly  until  within  a  few  years 
there  was  no  experimental  farm  or  even  garden  for  students,  and  the 
mechanical  equipment  has  been  of  the  most  meager  description.  How 
meager  the  facilities  offered  for  such  instruction  have  been  may  be 
gathered  by  air  inspection  of  the  faculty  for  1884-85,  a  list  taken 
quite  at  random.     Exclusive  of  the  preparatory  department,  there 
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were  then  9  professors  including  the  president.  Of  these  only  two,  a 
professor  of  general  and  agricultural  (?)  chemistry  and  a  professor  of 
mechanicAl  engineering,  represent  the  polytechnic  side  of  the  institu- 
tion; but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  annual 
income  was  derived  from  the  polytechnic  funds.  But  the  cardinal 
objection  to  the  combination  of  these  institutions  is  this:  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  study  of  pure  science,  study  with  mental  culture  as  its 
main  object,  takes  precedence  over  practical  studies,  study  of  the 
*' bread  and  butter"  sciences,  and  in  any  group  of  students  following 
these  different  aims,  those  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  pure  science  will 
assume  for  themselves,  while  the  others  wiU  tacitly  allow,  an  intel- 
lectual supremacy  as  it  were.  Spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  materialists, 
at  this  day  and  time  the  practical  when  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
ideal  yields  in  a  manner  more  or  less  pronounced.  From  this  point 
of  view,  then,  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  institutions  has  been  dis- 
tinctly damaging  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  activity  of  the 
school. 

In  the  neighboring  State  of  Mississippi  the  policy  of  separation  has 
been  pursued  with  distinctly  better  results.  The  university  at  Oxford 
has,  during  its  entire  career,  worked  quietly  and,  comparatively  at 
least,  successfully  along  the  lines  of  pure  science,  offering  good  facil- 
ities and  attracting  large  numbers  of  students  from  without  as  well 
as  within  the  State ;  and  if  it  is  going  too  far  to  say  that  it  has  been 
distinctly  the  foremost  institution  in  the  Gulf  States,  it  has  certainly 
not  been  surpassed  by  any  other  neighboring  institution.  The  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  at  Starkville  has  had  from  the  start 
a  large  attendance,  and,  to  mention  nothing  else,  has  benefited  the 
entire  region  by  its  experiments  in  grass  culture,  dairy  farming,  and 
stock  breeding.* 

ADMINISTRATION   OF   THE   INSTITUTION. 

We  have  seen  that  Col.  W.  T.  Sherman  was  the  first  superintendent 
or  president  of  the  Seminary  of  Learning.  During  the  war  Col.  Will- 
iam E.  M.  Linfield  was  for  a  short  time  at  its  head.  His  successor 
was  Prof.  William  A.  Seay.f  On  the  reopening  in  1865  Col.  David  F. 
Boyd,  also  a  West  Pointer,  who  had  been  a  professor  there  before 
the  war,  was  made  president.  Affairs  continued  under  his  charge 
until  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1879  (July,  1880),  at 
which  time  he  was  removed  by  the  board  of  administrators  appointed 


♦Since  theee  words  were  written  in  1888  considerable  improvement  has  been 
made  in  these  respects.  Qn  March  2, 1887,  the  Hatch  bill  passed  the  United  States 
Conf^ess.  appropriating  $15,000  each  to  the  States  that  had  agricnitnral  and 
mechanical  colleges  by  the  grant  of  1862.  Three  experiment  stations  have  been 
established  in  Louisiana,  under  the  directorship  of  W.  C.  Stubbs,  Ph.  D.,  and  from 
the$>e  have  proceeded  a  useful  series  of  bulletins  on  crops,  soils,  hurtful  insects 
and  other  pests  to  crops  and  cattle.     [Note  written  in  1890. J 

fThe  presidents  of  this  institution  all  became  titnlaT  co\oiie>\&. 
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by  the  theu  govornor.  The  prime  factor  that  led  to  this  expression  of 
disapprobation  of  his  course  was  the  expensiveness  that  had  character- 
ized his  administration.  The  alumni  of  the  institution  had,  however, 
and  still  have,  the  most  unshaken  admiration  for  him.  A  general 
largeness  of  nature  went  with  the  man.  About  1868  we  find  him 
gravely  recommending  to  the  legislature  the  establishment  of  courses 
in  Hebrew  and  Sanskrit.  In  another  report  he  advised  the  creation 
of  three  chaplaincies,  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Hebrew.  On  a  larger 
sphere  of  action  Colonel  Boyd  would  perhaps  have  made  a  great 
organizer,  for  his  sympathies  seem  really  broad.  Indeed,  the  alleged 
breadth  of  his  views  on  religious  matters  was  one  of  the  points  raised 
against  him.  Doubtless  for  the  University  of  Louisiana  more  close- 
ness, not  to  say  narrowness  of  outloook,  had  been  expedient.  Colo- 
nel Sherman  had  seen  how  low  the  grade  of  the  institution  was,  but 
he  thought  that  it  ought  to  lie  low,  and  very  rightly.  In  Colonel  Sher- 
man's time  a  few  beneficiary  cadets  were  rejected  as  insuflSciently  pre- 
pared, a  thing  that  has  probably  never  happened  since,  and  never 
since  has  anything  like  a  standard  for  entrance  been  maintained.  As 
long  as  the  beneficiary  system  was  in  force  there  was  a  premium  on 
admitting  ill-prepared  students.  But  it  must  be  emphasized  that  in 
one  of  the  greatest  requisit^js  for  the  head  of  a  school  Colonel  Boyd 
was  very  strong,  viz,  in  the  capacity  for  rendering  the  students 
enthusiastic. 

Colonel  Boyd's  successor  was  Col.  William  Preston  Johnston,  son 
of  the  Confederate  general,  Albert  Sydney  Johnston.  This  gentle- 
man graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1852,  and  for  a  short  while  after 
the  war  held  a  professorship  in  Washington  and  Lee  University.  In 
the  University  of  Louisiana  he  gave  instruction  from  the  chair  of 
history  and  English  literature  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  president. 
During  his  administration  the  attendance  of  students  was  continually 
on  the  in(»rease.  In  January,  1883,  he  resigned  his  post  to  accept  the 
direction  of  the  Tulane  University,  in  New  Orleans. 

His  successor  wa^s  James  W.  Nicholson,  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  institution  since  1872.  Professor  Nicholson  was  entirely  a 
I^ouisiana  product.  He  had  been  educated  at  a  small  institution 
known  as  Homer  College,  in  a  town  of  that  name.  This  was  an  edu- 
cational enterprise  of  the  Methodist  Conference  of  Louisiana,  and 
had  some  vigor  before  the  war,  but  since  then  it  has  existed  only  by 
fits  and  starts.  .  Professor  Nicholson  had  a  large  natural  talent  for 
mathematics  and  was  independent  of  teaching  for  his  acquirements  in 
the  higher  mathematical  fields. 

In  July,  1884,  Professor  Nicholson  resigned  the  presidency  and  Colo- 
nel Boyd  was  again  appointed.  The  first  year  after  his  return  the 
attendance  remained  good,  for  182  cadets  were  enrolled;  the  next 
year  it  fell  off  nearly  one-half,  l>eing  only  95,  and  in  1886-87  was  69. 
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In  December,  1880,  Colonel  Boyd  resigned,  and  wh8  succeeded  as 
president  pro  tempore  by  his  brother,  Prof.  T.  D.  Boyd,  who  held  the 
chair  of  English.  In  July,  1888,  Prof.  T.  I).  Boyd  refused  the  perma- 
nent position  of  president.  During  that  summer  Professor  Nichol- 
son, who  had  been  actinir  as  president,  was  formally  elected  to  that 
position,  and  this  office  he  continues  to  hold.* 

In  connection  with  the  decline  in  the  number  of  students  noted 
above,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  about  that  time  the  preparatory 
department  was  lopped  off  and  so  was  the  department  of  ancient 
languages.  It  forms  a  rather  pertinent  example  of  the  various  shifts 
in  professorships  there  that  the  chair  of  ancient  languages,  abolished 
in  the  summer  of  1886,  was  subsequently  recreated  and  filled  by  no 
less  a  person  than  the  former  president  himself. 

CHANGES  IN   LOCATION. 

The  institution  has  had  three  homes.  The  first  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
about  $90,000,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Alexandria.  This  continued  to 
be  its  domicile  from  the  opening,  in  1860,  until  the  destruction  of  the 
edifice  by  fire  in  1869.  There  was  an  interregnum  of  about  three  years 
during  the  war.  The  cabinets  and  collections  were  in  the  main  saved 
from  the  fire. 

The  Asylum  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  in  Baton  Rouge  then 
became  a  temporary  refuge,  but  was  afterwards  made  a  permanent 
home  by  the  removal  of  these  unfortunates  to  other  quarters.  From 
the  removal  in  1869  until  the  summer  of  1886  the  institution  remained 
in  those  quarters.  Again  there  was  an  interregnum,  at  least  of  scho- 
lastic functions,  for  about  four  years,  l)etween  1874-1877,  owing  to  the 
withdrawal  of  appropriations  by  the  reconstruction  government. 
These  buildings  were  also  v  ery  large  and  had  cost  the  State  a  consid- 
erable sum. 

In  the  summerof  1886  the  institution  was  moved  into  its  third  home — 
the  barracks,  at  the  northern  end  of  Baton  Rouge.  In  July  of  that 
year  these  buildings  and  grounds  were  granted  by  Congress  to  the 
State  for.the  university  on  condition  that  everything  be  kept  in  repair 
and  used  always  for  educational  i)urposes.  The  barracks  must,  how- 
ever, be  returned  to  the  General  Government  whenever  a  demand  is 
made  for  them.  They  had,  since  the  withdrawal  of  troops  shortly 
after  the  election  of  1876,  fallen  into  great  decay,  and  the  State  has 
put  very  much  needed  repairs  upon  them,  but  it  still  remains  that  the 
donation  of  the  use  of  the  buildings  was  a  very  generous  act. 

Not  much  more  in  the  way  of  location  (jould  be  hoped  for  than  the 
University  of  Louisiana  now  enjoys.  It  had,  to  be  sure,  been  well 
housed  for  previous  years  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  where  class 
room,  cabinet,  mess  room,  and  dormitory  accommodations  had  been 


He  has  since  resigned,  Ixjing  succeeded  by  T.  D.  BoY<i. — ^<5l.>  \'t^'^. 
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admirable,  but  the  oainpus  was  not  well  suited  to  uiilitaiy  drill  and 
athletic  ^)unds,  and  the  land  lay  so  badly  as  nevei*  t<)have  been  util- 
ized for  ajrrieuhural  purposes.  On  the  new  campus  there  are  fine 
level  spaces  for  drill  and  athletics,  splendid  forest  trees  for  shade,  in 
addition  to  a  number  of  separate*  buildings  for  dormitories,  class 
rooms,  (*abinets,  chapel,  library,  and  professors'  homes.  The  main 
group  of  buildings  is  ranged  around  four  sides  of  a  pentagon,  with 
the  bare  side  toward  the  Mississippi  River,  which  is  only  a  few  I'ods 
distant  and  toward  the  setting  sun.  These  buildings  are  two  stories 
high.  On  each  of  the  long  sides  of  the  narrow  buildings  are  rows  of 
Doric  columns,  vdth  upper  and  lower  galleries  between  the  columns 
and  the  walls;  thus  every  room  has  a  gallery  exposure,  which  is  an 
almost  indispensable  condition  of  comfort  in  the  South.  These  large 
buildings  are  occupied  mainly  for  dormitories,  but  some  suites  of 
rooms  are  devoted  to  homes  of  professors,  and  the  lower  floor  is  used 
partly  for  class  rooms. 

Back  of  this  group  of  buildings,  scattered  here  and  there  among  the 
trees  on  the  campus,  are  several  professors'  houses,  formerly  devoted 
to  the  garrison  officers.  There  are  also  two  large  buildings  like  the 
ones  described,  save  for  the  lack  of  colonnades,  in  which  the  fine 
collections  of  the  university  are  exhibited.  Another  large  building 
is  devoted  to  the  mechanical  department,  and  far  to  the  northeast  end 
of  the  campus  is  the  library.  A  mess  house,  a  large  shed  (tent)  for 
public  gatherings,  and  numerous  servants'  houses  and  outbuildings 
complete  the  prospect.  There  is,  further,  a  large  experimental  garden 
in  the  limits  of  the  campus  proper,  not  to  mention  the  private  gardens 
belonging  to  the  professors'  houses. 

Quite  out  of  the  campus  proper  lies  a  large  tract  of  land  which  is 
devoted  to  the  agricultural  teaching  of  the  institution.  North  of  the 
campus  there  is  a  deep  hollow  through  which  the  small  Baton  Rouge 
Bayou  runs.  When  the  river  is  high  in  the  spring  Imckwater  from  it 
forms  a  large  lake  in  the  hollow.  At  a  trifling  expense  for  a  dike 
across  the  mouth  of  the  bayou  a  permanent  lake  could  be  made,  which, 
1  resides  improving  the  health  of  the  barracks  and  of  the  town,  would 
offer  fine  facilities  for  boating  and  bathing,  exercises  as  improving  to 
masculine  muscle  as  they  are  dear  to  the  hearts  of  boys.  It  is  much 
t/O  be  hoped  that  the  public  spirit  of  the  citizens  of  Baton  Rouge  will 
in  this  way  add  to  the  charm  of  the  highly  beautiful  situation  of  the 
State  XTnivei*8ity.* 

BENEFICIARY   CADETS. 

It  will  have  been  seen  above  that  for  a  long  time  the  largest  appro- 
priations to  the  university  were  set  to  the  account  of  beneficiary 
c^idets.  Beneficiarism  was  the  inherita»nce  left  the  "Seminary  of 
Learning"  from  the  previous  educational  efforts  of  the  State.     In  the 


*Now  (1898)  an  ac<;oiuplished  fact. 
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act  or  incorporation,  March  31, 1853,  the  new  foundation  was  required 
to  undertake  the  entire  maintenance  of  four  indigent  students  from 
each  of  the  four  Congressional  districts  then  given  to  Louisiana. 
They  might  remain  for  four  years,  the  number  never  to  exceed  16  at 
any  one  time.  Soon  after  the  institution  came  into  operation,  how- 
ever, on  the  7th  of  March,  1860,  the  number  was  set  at  one  for  each 
parish  (48).  Exactly  six  years  later  the  number  was  put  at  52,  and 
$300  yearly  was  allowed  the  institution  by  the  Stat-e  for  each  of 
the  beneficiary  student43,  who  were  by  this  act  obligated  to  teach 
within  the  State  for  two  years  after  graduation.  In  the  following 
year  the  number  was  made  equal  with  that  of  the  representatives 
from  each  parish,  and  the  allowance  for  each  cadet  was  WOO.  In 
1870  the  number  was  fixed  at  2  for  each  parish  and  20  from  New 
Orleans,  each  with  a  yearly  stipend  of  $350,  and  the  appropriation 
was  $35,700.  In  1872  the  number  of  beneficiaries  was  fixed  at  132 
(which  does  not  quite  correspond  with  the  above  ratio  of  apportion- 
ment), and  these  brought  the  institution  a  yearly  appropriation  of 
$46,200.  The  beneficiary  system  had  now  reached  its  height,  and 
soon  after  this  the  institution  ceased  to  exist  along  with  the  discon- 
tinuance of  this  teneficiary  appropriation. 

DISCUSSION   OP  THE   BENEFICIARY  SYSTEM. 

In  1867-68  the  number  of  beneficiarv  cadets  was  90  and  the  whole 
number  of  students  144.  But  this  was  a  smaller  attendance  than  in 
the  previous  years,  before  the  enlargement  of  the  number  of  benefi- 
ciaries. There  is  one  fair  inference,  it  seems  to  me:  The  increase  in 
the  beneficiaries  had  decreased  the  number  of  paying  students — ^had 
been  deleterious  to  independence.  But  in  the  report  of  the  superin- 
tendent for  that  year  the  system  was  vigorously  applauded,  particu- 
larly the  so-called  normal  feature  involved  in  the  requisition  that 
beneficiary  students  must  teach  for  two  years  in  the  schools  of  the 
State. 

In  1872,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the  number  of  beneficiaries  was  1 32, 
and  the  appropriation  for  them  $46,200. 

It  would  seem  that  intelligence  must  have  revolted  against  such  an 
appropriation.  It  was  utterly  impossible  that  at  that  time  the  State 
of  Louisiana  could  have  furnished  so  many  worthy  cadets  of  age  and 
preparation  suitable  to  enter  college  classes,  excluding  those  able  to 
pay  for  their  education.  In  Colonel  Sherman's  day  beneficiarj'^  stu- 
dents unable  to  pass  into  a  grade  admittedly  low  were  not  permitted 
to  enter  the  college.  The  prime  defect  of  higher  education  in  Louisi- 
ana has  always  been  in  the  lack  of  suitable  training  schools  for 
entrance,  and  to  this  defect  the  State  University  contributed  by  hav- 
ing at  times  a  supposed  preparatory  department,  or  else  an  altogether 
inefficient  standard  of  admission. 

The  white  population  of  Louisiana  has  al'waya  \oo^^0l  u^\\.\Jci^\^^ 
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yeara  from  1866  to  1876  as  a  period  of  alien  misrule.  For  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  beneficiary  system  in  connection  with  the  State  Univer- 
sity the  responsibility  does  not  rest  with  the  reconstruction  government, 
nor  can  one  estimate  how  much  responsibility  is  theirs  for  the  great 
exaggeration  of  it.  After  1872,  however,  the  race  issue  was  so  domi- 
nant in  politics  that  the  State  administration  tried  to  force  the  admis- 
sion of  negroes  into  the  State  University.  Not  being  able  to  accomplish 
this,  beneficiary  appropriations  were  cut  off,  and  so  the  university 
ceased  to  offer  courses  of  instruction  altogether.  We  will  be  thankful 
that  since  that  time  the  principle  of  beneficiarism  has  not  come 
back  again  into  higher  education  as  pati-onized  by  the  State.  Nothing 
but  a  strong  desire  for  the  sums  thus  derived  could,  it  seems,  have 
blinded  the  eyes  of  thinking  men  U)  so  false  a  system.  Without  in 
any  sense  raising  a  question  here  as  to  the  ultimate  rights  of  a  free 
public-school  system,  there  can  surely  be  no  right  to  feed  and  clothe 
a  small  number  of  students,  not  paupers,  at  State  expense,  unless  an 
equivalent  be  required  in  a  long  term  of  service  for  the  State.  True, 
in  this  case,  two  yeai-s'  service  was  required  in  the  schools,  and  the 
university  authorities  nuide  large  claims  for  the  ''normal"  feature  of 
their  work,  but  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  the  State  received  little,  if  any, 
real  advancement  of  its  public  or,  for  that  matter,  private  schools 
through  these  l)eneficiaries,  and  that  in  most  cases  the  obligation  to 
t-each  was  disregarded.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  only  a  sporadic  case 
or  two  where  these  beneficiaries  became  professional  teachers. 

Into  the  deeper  question  of  the  hurt  to  human  character,  in  respect 
of  the  beneficiaries  themselves,  this  is  not  the  time  nor  place  to  go. 

It  is  a  postulate  that  an  institution  dependent  upon  beneficiary 
students  for  its  maintenance  could  not,  in  a  State  almost  wholly  devoid 
of  schools  that  could  fit  for  college,  set  up  and  maintain  a  high  grade 
of  entrance. 

THE   BENEFICIARY    SYSTEM  NOW. 

We  have  seen  that  the  State  no  longer  appoints  beneficiary  students, 
nor  makes  them  tlie  basis  of  its  appropriations.  In  U'86  the  legisla- 
ture passed  an  act  i)ermitting  the  police  juries  of  eac*h  parish  to 
appoint  a  beneficiary  cadet,  and  appropriate  out  of  the  parish  treasury 
$250  annually  for  his  support.  The  city  of  New  Orleans  was  empow- 
ered to  appoint  17,  1  from  each  of  its  wards.  Avail  is  sometimes 
made  of  this  provision.  Properly  employed  the  writer  conceives  of  its 
being  made  very  useful.  If  the  appointee  were  selected  after  com- 
petitive examination  from  the  public  schools  of  the  parish,  the  stand- 
ard of  appointment  to  be  quite  high,  it  might  tend  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  at  least  one  high  school  in  each  parish,  particularly 
if  it  were  understood  that  the  two  years  of  teaching  service  required 
should  be  devoted  to  the  hi^h  school  of  the  student's  own  parish,  or 
perhaps  of  a  contiguous  parish  on  a  fixed  basis  of  exchange. 
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THE   LIBRARY. 

It  is  with  a  real  pleasure  that  we  approach  the  subject  of  the  library 
and  cabinets,  and  in  these  particulars  the  administration  of  (/olonel 
Boyd  was  admirable,  for  it  is  due  to  this  man  of  large,  if  somewhat 
impractical,  aspirations  that  these  features  of  the  institution  have  been 
so  well  cared  for.  During  the  war  the  books,  as  well  as  tlie  other 
collections,  had  been  almost  entirely  destroyed,  but  in  the  very  first 
catalogue  put  forth  after  that  struggle  it  was  announced  that  "  1,300 
select  volumes"  had  been  gathered  together,  and  this  number  was 
expected  to  be  greatly  increased  by  the  next  session.  The  lx)oks  had 
increased  to  3,000  in  the  next  year,  and  the  collections  of  minerals 
and  geological  specimens  were  well  under  way.  This  rapid  growth 
continued,  and  soon  (1868-69)  the  scientific  professors  in  the  institution 
were  making  topographical  and  geological  surveys  in  the  State,  and 
large  accessions  of  specimens  were  made  in  this  way. 

The  great  fire  in  the  autumn  of  1869  did  not,  fortunately,  cause  any 
appreciable  damage  to  the  library,  but  some  of  the  collections,  notably 
the  herbarium,  were  considerably  damaged.  To  what  state  the  library 
and  cabinets  had  been  brought  during  the  eight  years  of  what  we  may 
call  the  second-life  period  of  the  university  (1865-1873),  the  catalogue 
for  1872-73  gives  evidence.  The  library  then  contained  nearly  11,000 
volumes,  distributed  in  the  following  manner: 


Subject. 


Encyclopedias 

History 

Biography 

Travels 

Poetry 

Fiction 

Literature 

Mathematics 

Engineerinsr  and  mechanics 

Natural  phfloeophy  and  astronomy 

Botanv  aoid  soolo^ 

Chemutry 

Qeolon^  and  mineralocry 


Vol 
umes. 


343 
749 
531 
603 

fm 

1,221 
345 
109 
365 
180 
76 
289 


Subje<-t. 


Vol- 
umes. 


Medicine 

Theology 

Modern  langUHifeH 

Ancient  classics 

Law 

Governmental  rej)ort8 

Periodicals 

Miscellaneous 

Duplicates 

ToUl 

Volumes  donated  during  the  year 


443 
586 
389 
583 
420 
501 
306 
596 
532 


10.611 
137 


The  reading  room  was  described  as  follows: 

In  connection  with  the  library  is  a  reading  room,  which  is  kept  well  supplied 
with  literary  and  scientific  journals,  and  the  leading  newspapers  of  our  country. 
To  this  room  cadets  have  free  access  in  the  hours  of  recreation.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
university  to  stimulate,  by  every  possible  means,  the  youthful  mind  to  thought — 
to  create  a  taste  for  polite  learning,  and  to  form  the  habit  of  acquiring  useful 
information. 

LIST  OP  MAGAZINES  AND  PERIODICALS  IN   THE  READING  ROOM. 


Weekly. — The  lUustrated  London  News,  Leslie's  Illustrated  Paper,  The  Aldine, 
Harper*8  Weekly,  The  Graphic,  Every  Saturday,  Appleton's  Journal,  Cassell's 
Magazine,  Land  and  Water,  Hearth  and  Home,  The  Nation,  Athenaeum,  Satur- 
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day  Review,  The  Engineer,  The  Scientific  American,  The  American  Artisan,  The 
Engineering  and  Mining  Jonrnal. 

Monthly. — The  Art  Jonrnal,  Chambers's  Jonrnal,  Harper's  Monthly,  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Gk>od  Words,  Good  Words  for  the  Yonng,  The  Sunday  Magazine, 
Temple  Bar,  Comhill,  Bels^ravia,  Lippincott*s  Magazine,  London  Society,  Frazer's 
Magazine,  Macmillan*s  Magazine,  The  Southern  Magazine,  The  G^azy,  The 
Eclectic  Magazine,  Scribner's  Magazine.  Blackwood's  Magazine,  The  Naturalist, 
The  Industrial  Monthly,  The  Mechanics*  Magazine,  The  Journal  of  Science  and 
Art,  The  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Annales  de  Chimie, 
Die  Gbui^enlaube. 

ReviewH. — The  Edinburgh  Review,  The  Westminster  Review,  The  London 
Quarterly  Review,  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

The  collections  of  the  institution  had  also  greatly  increased  by  pur- 
chase and  private  donations.  A  rather  general  statement  of  the 
resources  in  this  respect  will  presently  be  cited  from  the  same  cat- 
alogue. The  Wailes  collection  there  mentioned  contained,  among 
other  things,  a  large  mastodon  tooth,  and  was  for  the  institution  a 
remarkably  good  museum  of  geology  and  palaeontology 

MUSEUMS,  ETC. 

There  is  an  immense  collection  of  minerals  and  of  geological  and  conchological 
specimens,  many  thousand  in  number,  and  a  rich  herbarium,  all  scientifically 
determined  and  well  arranged. 

In  fact,  no  institution  in  the  South  is  superior  to  the  university  in  regard  to 
cabinets  of  that  nature.  The  extensive  collections  of  the  late  Ck>lonel  Wailes,  of 
Mississippi,  Dr.  J.  B.  Hall,  of  New  Orleans,  and  Dr.  R.  D.  Nevius,  of  Mobile,  have 
been  secured,  and  large  accessions  are  constantly  being  made  through  the  labors 
of  the  professors  engaged  u{)on  the  topographical,  geological,  botanical,  and 
zoological  surveys  of  the  State,  by  the  donations  of  public-spirited  citizens,  and 
by  purchase.  Efforts  are  also  making  to  secure  Ward's  "College  Series"  of 
geological  casts.  * 

The  Ames  Museum  (in  New  Orleans)  of  Natural  History  and  Curiosities  has 
been  obtained,  by  means  of  which,  together  with  a  large  number  of  si)ecimens  of 
animals,  birds,  reptiles,  insects,  etc. ,  donated  by  friends  and  collected  by  officers 
and  cadets,  the  university  has  a  very  large  and  scientifically  valuable  museum  of 
natural  history. 

A  good  deal  of  material  has  been  obtained  for  an  industrial  museum,  which,  it 
is  hoped,  will  be  soon  well  organized. 

The  Newton  Richards  collection  of  building  and  ornamental  stones  is  a  valua- 
ble acquisition  in  the  department  of  engineering. 

An  immense  number  of  Indian  relics,  of  almost  every  description,  specimens  of 
the  handiwork  of  the  savage  and  barbarous  nations,  and  many  old  coins  and 
medallions,  make  up  what  the  university  has  of  archaM>logy  and  ethnology. 

Since  the  reorganization  in  1877  there  has  been  a  fairly  steady 
growth  in  the  library  and  collections.  No  one  could  claim  that  the 
library  is  suitable  for  the  real  research  work  of  a  real  university,  but 
for  the  acquirement  of  general  cultivation  it  is  not  ill  adapted.  Besides 
works  of  general  literature  the  outfit  in  the  classics  is  very  respectable, 
and  not  less  so  because  many  of  the  editions  are  old,  if  not  rare.     The 
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catalogue  for  1889-90  coutains  tlie  following  summary  of  ihe  cont4?nts 
of  the  library: 


Departmeat. 


English  poetry  and  drama. .. 

French  literature 

Hisoellaneoas  Enf^lish 

Fiction 

Geography  and  travels 

Biography 

History 

Medicine 

Military  science  and  history. 

German 

Italian  literature 

Spanish.  

Mathematics 

Miscellaneous 

Cnassicd 

Engineering ., 


I  Vol- 
'  umes. 


am) 

604 

1.223 

623 

458 

612 

1,061 

381 

lib 

121 

») 

40 

548 

606 

609 

182 


DeiMirtuient. 


Books  of  reference 

Art 

Law 

United  States  reports  and  publications 

Textbooks 

Men  tal  science,  etc  

Natural  nciences 

Education 

Linguistics 

Theology 


Total , 

Added  from  18K1  to  March,  1886 


Vol- 
umes. 

270 

263 

600 

3,580 

2,&Q0 

218 

1,011 

230 

144 

007 

17,033 
1,900 


Total  number  of  liooks  iu  library..  18,933 


In  1888  the  reading  room  had  the  following  list  of  periodicals: 

.  Quarterlies. — Edinburgh  Review,  Westminster  Review,  British  Quarterly,  Peri- 
odical Index. 

Monthlies, — C5ontemi)orary,  Fortnightly,  Nineteenth  Century,  Blackwood,  North 
American,  Popular  Science,  Journal  of  Franklin  Institute,  Education,  Knowledge, 
American  Chemical  Journal,  American  Botanical  Journal,  American  Microscopic 
Journal,  American  Philological  Journal,  English  Chemical  Journal,  Louisiana 
Journal  of  Education,  Southern  Planter,  Century,  Harper's  Magazine,  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Macmillan's  Illustrated,  St.  Nicholas,  Modem  Language  Notes. 

Biweekly. — Revue  de  deux  Mondes. 

Weeklies, — New  York  Nation,  Nature,  Science,  Athenseum,  Notes  and  Queries, 
London  Times,  London  Illustrated  News,  Scientific  American  and  Supplement, 
London  Chemical  News,  Critic,  Publisher's  Weekly,  Compte  Rendu  de  Paris, 
Army  and  Navy  Journal. 

Mention  is  not  made  of  a  number  of  newspapers  of  a  purely  local 
interest.  To  judge*  by  the  report  for  1890,  the  list  of  periodicals 
had  been  Americanized,  perhaps,  to  the  greater  interest  of  the  stu- 
dents, but  it  seems  a  great  pity  to  have  given  up  collecting  sets  of 
the  fine  old  English  quarterlies,  not  to  mention  the  monthlies. 

Colonel  Boyd  served  as  director  of  the  North,  South,  and  Central 
American  Exposition  in  1885-80,  and  was  enabled  to  add  a  number  of 
casts  and  specimens  to  the  various  collections  of  the  university. 


THE   LIBRARY    BUILDINii. 

During  its  domicile  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  the  library  and 
cabinets  were  well  displayed  in  large  and  well-lighted  rooms.  In 
external  aspect  the  present  library  is  very  unique. 

Far  off  to  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  garrison  inclosure  is  a 
long,  low  building,  entirely  without  windows,  save  for  two  small 
grated  apertures  at  each  of  the  narrow  ends,  while  for  entrance  a 
heavy  iron  door  is  swung  in  the  center  of  the  southern  fi-oiit,  a  place 
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more  like  a  prison  house  than  the  scholar's  quiet  domicile  among  his 
books.  Few  could  have  ever  seen  such  a  building,  and  as  you  enter 
for  the  first  time  it  fairly  oppresses  you  to  observe  that  you  pass 
through  a  doorway  whose  walls  are  5  or  6  feet  thick.  Within,  the 
room  presents  an  equally  strange  sight.  Along  the  walls  bookshelves 
extend  around  the  whole  parallelogram,  save  for  the  trifling  space  of 
the  small  windows.  The  ceiling  is  so  low  that  you  can  almost  touch 
it  at  the  bookcases,  but  it  rises  in  low,  heavy  arches,  only  to  sink 
again  archwise  on  massive  square  pillars  in  the  center  of  the  long 
room.  Thus  are  formed  two  long  corridors  with  low  arches  that  fall 
into  a  succession  of  vaults  down  the  passages.  The  central  pillars 
are  girt  around  with  square  bookshelves,  all  with  their  burden  of 
volumes. 

The  building  was  the  old  powder  magazine  of  the  barracks  when 
soldiers,  and  not  scholars,  were  stationed  there. 

You  would  think  it  dark,  but  the  whiteness  of  the  ceiling  counter- 
acts in  some  measure  the  deficiency  of  apertures  for  light,  and  on 
fair  days,  at  l^ast,  one  reads  without  difficulty  until  after  sunset.  So 
thick  are  the  walls  that  it  is  cool  there  on  hot  summer  days,  and 
never  very  cold  on  the  rawest  days  the  Southern  winter  affords. 

THE  FACULTY  AND  COURSE   OF  STUDY. 

In  the  eight  years'  struggle  for  existence  that  followed  directly  upon 
the  war  the  faculty  was  a  frequently  changing  one,  for,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  financial  management  of  the  seminary  was  so  involved  that 
the  professors  were  frequently  in  great  perplexity  about  the  payment 
of  their  salaries.  One  of  these  short-term  professors  was  James  M. 
Garnett,  who  has  since  won  an  international  reputation  as  a  translator 
of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  For  a  "time,  also.  Admiral  Raphael  Semmes, 
the  famous  commander  of  the  Alabama,  held  a  chair  in  the  institu- 
tion. His  reputation  had  been  gained  in  a  widely  different  field  of 
action. 

It  should  not  i)erhaps  occasion  surpiise  to  notice  how  easily  these 
professors  shifted  from  one  chair  to  another.  One  of  them  was  now  a 
professor  of  Greek,  now  of  Latin,  now  of  mathematics,  pure  and 
applied,  and  again  of  English.  It  is  not  the  South  alone  that  has  not 
yet  awakened  to  the  belief  that  there  should  be  special  training  for 
special  work.  It  is,  of  course,  a  question  how  far  specialists  should 
be  preferred  to  what  we  may  call  ''generalists"  for  strictly  college 
w^ork.  Certainly  the  amount  of  personal  impression  conveyed  by  the 
teacher  is  an  important  thing,  and  if  this  can  be  secured  in  a  man 
that  represents  special  training,  besides  a  quite  respectable  general 
culture,  such  a  man  would  approach  the  standard  of  the  ideal  college 
teacher. 

A  full  set  of  cata-logues  has  not  been  accessible,  but  tlie  following 
list  of  names  will  probably  comprise  almost  all  the  persons  that  have 
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been  engaged  in  giving  instruction  in  the  institution  since  the  war. 
They  are  classified  according  to  the  chairs  tliey  tirsi  held  iu  connec- 
tion with  the  institution,  though  many  of  them  were  sliifted  many 
times.  The  titles  of  the  chairs  have  also  been  of  such  a  varying  com- 
pass at  different  times  that  difficulty  is  felt  in  understanding  exactly 
what  duties  to  the  college  were  repres(»nted  by  them. 

Ancient  languages. — David  F.  Boyd,  William  S.  Brinf<lmrst,  William  A.  Seay, 
C.  W.  Hutson,  Stephen  Athanasiodes,  Richard  Henry  Tebbs,  William  C.  Wilde, 
George  S.  Thomas,  W.  H.  Magruder. 

Engineering,  etc, — Richard  M.  Venable,  Samuel  H.  Lockett,  Samuel  Barnett. 

Natural  sciences, — Edward  Cunningham,  James  M.  Boyd,  John  R.  Page,  James 
W.  Wilson,  F.  V.  Hopkins,  Pendleton  King.  Tilman  L.  Grimes,  Richard  S. 
McCulloiph,  Mark  W.  Harrington,  William  Leroy  Broun,  Bennett  B.  Ross,  A.  T. 
Prescott,  H.  A.  Morgan. 

Matlunnatics, — John  N.  A.  West,  James  W.  Nicholson. 

Modem  languages. — Jean  Pierre  Bellier,  James  M.  Garnett,  John  P.  McAuley, 
Americus  Featherman,  Leonard  W.  Sewell,  Charles  Chollet. 

Agriculture,— AWen  Thomat*,  William  C.  Stubbs. 

English.— Thom^LS  D.  Boyd. 

Mechanical  engineering. — John  Hampden  Randolph. 

Veterinary  science. — W.  H.  Dalrymple. 

History, — William  Preston  Johnston. 

Philosophy. — Raphael  Semmes,  Edward  P.  Palmer. 

The  faculty  in  J88D-90. — J.  W.  Nicholson,  A.  M.,  president  and  professor  ot 
mathematics:  Charles  Chollet,  A.  B..  professor  of  Greek  and  modern  languages: 
W.  H.  Magruder,  A.  M.,  professor  of  Latin  and  English:  A.  T.  Prescott,  M.  A., 
professor  of  natural  history:  J.  H.  Randolpli.  jr..  C.  E..  professor  of  mechanics 
and  engineering;  B.  B.  Ross.  M.  S.,  professor  of  chemistry,  mmeraiogy,  and 
physics:  W.  H.  Dalrymple,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S.  L..  professor  of  veterinary  science: 
H.A.Morgan,  B.  S.  A.,  professor  of  horticulture  and  entO!nology:  H.  P.  McCain, 
second  lieutenant.  Third  United  States  Infaniry,  commandant  of  cadets  and  pro- 
fessor of  civil  engineering;  H.  Skolfield,  treasurer  and  instructor  in  bookkeeping; 
W.  C.  Stubbs,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  agriculture  and  director  of  the  university 

experiment  station; ,  assistant  professor  of  agriculture  and  director 

of  station  No.  1:  D.  N.  Barrow,  B.  S.,  assistant  professor  of  agriculture  and 
director  of  station  No.  2;  J.  G.  Lee,  B.  S.,  assistant  professor  of  agriculture  and 
director  of  station  No.  •*<;  C.  E.  Ives,  principal  of  sublreshman  department:  H.  M. 
Furman,  assistant  instructor. 

The  courses  of  study  as  announced  from  year  to  year  s(»em  on  the 
face  of  them  fairly  abreast  with  most  of  the  Soiithoru  insliliilions 
under  State  patronage.  The  appendix  will  contain  some  pages  of 
reprints  of  these  courses  taken  from  an  occasional  catalogue.  Their 
true  educational  value  could  be  l)est  ascertained  from  a  large  ac(nuiint- 
anee  \»ith  the  alumni  of  the  institution,  and  this  the  writer  does  not 
possess.  One  or  two  men  could  be  iiK^ntioned  of  real  worth  on  the  side 
of  culture,  but  the  question  reniains  how  far  this  is  the  result  of  the 
personal  equation — liow  far  of  the  college  trainin<r.  A  college  of  any 
attendance  at  all  could  not  be  kept  from  turning  out  now  and  then  a 
man  of  exceptional  talent,  and  siu'h  men  form  no  criterion  for  esti- 
mating the  worth  of  an  institution, 
1155 — No.  1 7 
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THB  ALUMNI. 

The  extent  to  which  the  institution  has  suffered  by  the.  interruptions 
of  the  war  and  between  1874-1877  can  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  list 
of  alumni.  The  first  graduates  were  in  1869.  For  the  next  six  years 
there  was  an  uninterrupted  but  not  overlarge  stream,  making  an 
aggregate  of  58,  a  yearly  average  of  not  quite  10,  ji  proportion  hai-dly 
commensurate  with  the  number  of  students.  Such  a  falling  off  may 
have  been  due  to  the  difficulty  of  the  course,  but  it  may  also  have 
resulted  from  the  failure  to  arouse  that  enthusiasm  which  endureth 
all  things,  hopeth  all  things. 

Graduation  began  again  in  1882,  since  which  time  the  number  of 
graduates  has  again  (1890)  reached  58. 

UNIVERSITY   WORK. 

A  university,  apart  from  it«  duties  in  giving  instruction  and  extend- 
ing culture,  is  expected  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  original 
research  and  discovery.  The  Univeraity  of  Louisiana  which,  iu 
respect  to  its  students  makes  no  claim  to  do  more  than  impart  instruc- 
tion, has,  in  the  ixjrson  of  its  professors,  done  some  work  of  inves- 
tigation. 

In  the  summer  of  1869  geological  and  topographical  surveys  of  Ihe 
JState  began  to  be  made,  the  former  by  Prof.  F.  V.  Hopkins,  the  latter 
by  Col.  Samuel  H.  Lockett,  professors,  respectively,  of  geology  and 
engineering.  Colonel  Lockett's  labors  extended  over  several  sum- 
mers, his  fourth  rei>ort  being  printed  in  1872.  His  survey  bears  a 
character  for  extreme  accuracy,  and  ha«  been,  along  with  the  very 
complete  map  he  drew,  of  great  value  to  the  State. 

The  professor  of  modern  languages,  Americus  Featherman,  was 
engaged  upon  a  botanical  survey  of  the  State  about  the  same  time. 
He  classified  the  larger  part  of  the  fiora  of  the  State,  and  deposited 
many  specimens  in  the  museum  of  the  institution. 

THE  FUTURE   OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  writer  will  not  be  thought  to  have  drawn  a  very  fiattering  pic- 
ture of  the  past  of  the  University  of  Louisiana.  He  will  therefore 
be  pardoned  for  indulging  a  somewhat  roseate  prospect  for  its  future. 
The  last  three  or  four  years  have  not  been  years  of  any  brilliant 
growth,  but  they  have  been,  perhaps,  a  quiet  seedtime  for  a  future 
harvest.  The  present  outfit  of  the  institution  comprises  several 
chairs  of  value  for  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  work,  and  it  is  in 
that  field  that  the  utility  of  the  institution  must  eventually  lie,  as 
its  recent  developments  have  lain.  Notice  has  already  been  made 
of  the  temporary  abolition  of  the  cla^ssical  department.  At  present 
(ri'eek  and  Latin  are  parceled  out  to  the  professors  of  modem  lan- 
guages and  of  English,  respectively.     [Written  in  1890.] 
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Education  in  Louisiana  happily  does  not  rest  on  one  institution 
alone.  The  State  is  also,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  patron  of  the  Tulane 
University.  In  lieu  of  the  relinquishment  of  taxes  on  the  latter,  and 
in  return  for  the  donation  of  buildings  formerly  occupied  by  the 
University  of  Louisiana,  it  was  provided  that  each  senator  and  repre- 
sentative should  have  the  right  of  api)ointing  one  student  who  should 
be  under  no  charge  for  tuition.  To  124  students,  at  least,  the  Tulane 
University  is  open  as  a  State  institution  without  the  payment  of  fe^s. 
For  the  present  this  would  meet  all  the  demands,  at  least  for  men 
who  wisheil  to  take  a  classical  education.  Then  the  university  at 
Baton  Rouge  might  be  made  entirely  polytechnic  in  its  aims.  Doubt- 
less for  a  moderate  annual  donation  Tulane  University  might  be 
thrown  open  to  all  Louisiana  students  without  the  payment  of 
tuition. 

As  it  is,  the  State  University  is  attempting  what  is  beyond  its 
means  to  carry  out;  in  consequence,  individual  professors  have  far 
too  many  subjects  to  give  adequate  attention  to  any  of  them.  A  good 
example  will  be  furnished  by  the  announcements  for  the  English  lit- 
erature, history  and  Latin  courses,  all  given  by  one  man. 

Freshman  class:  Lockwood*s  Lessons  in  English;  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  read  in 
class;  A.  S.  Hill*s  Rhetoric;  a  play  of  Shakespeare,  read  in  class;  compbsitious 
once  a  week. 

Junior  class:  Shaw's  New  History  of  English  and  American  Literature;  Milton, 
and  selections  from  the  essays  of  Macaulay,  De  Quincy,  and  Carlyle,  read  in  class; 
essays  once  in  two  weeks. 

Senior  class:  Freeman^s  General  Sket(*.h  of  History;  HilKs  Jevons's  Logic:  D.  H. 
Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  English  History  (supplemented  by  reference  to 
the  leading  authorities);  Chapin*s  Wayland's  Political  Economy;  essays  once  a 
month. 

Latin, — Latin  is  taught  only  in  the  literary  course,  Ijegiuning  in  the  subfresh- 
man  year  and  terminating  with  the  junior.  The  time  allowed  for  the  study  of 
the  language  is  brief,  but  it  is  the  aim  of  the  department  to  secure  thoroughness 
in  what  is  taught,  rather  than  to  go  over  a  more  extended  course  loosely  and 
superficially. 

Text-hooka  Used, — Subfreshman  class:  Qildersleeve's  Latin  Primer. 

Freshman  class:  Qildersleeve's  Latin  Reader:  Caesar;  Exercises;  Gildersleeve's 
Latin  Grammer;  Keightley's  Mythology. 

Sophomore  class:  Virgil;  Cicero's  Orations;  Exercises;  Gildersleeve's  Latin 
Gkummar;  Allen's  History  of  Rome. 

Junior  class:  Livy;  Horace;  Metres  of  Horace;  Gildersleeve's  Latin  Grammar. 

Every  student  must  be  provided  with  Harper's  Latin  Dictionary  and  Ginn  & 
Co.'s  Classical  Atlas. 

With  professors  so  overtasked,  and  consequently  such  meager 
courses,  the  institution  can  hai*dly  expect  to  attract  ambitious 
students.  Restricted,  however,  to  polytechnic  courses,  a  not  insuffi- 
cient outfit  might  be  maintained.  By  th<*  mere  fact  of  its  location  in 
a  large  city  the  Tulane  has  very  great  attractiveness  for  classical  and 
literary  students. 
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THE  HATCH  BILL. 

The  best  work  done  in  the  State  I'niversity  han  proceeded  from 
the  agricultural  experiment  station8.  Of  this  work  Prof.  William  C-. 
Stub])s,  Ph.  D.,  is  director.  Bulletins  (m  various  points  connected 
with  aji:riculture  are  issued  from  these  stations.  The  preparation  of 
sugar  has  received  special  attention,  and  a  good  number  of  young 
university  students  find  remunerative  employment  in  the  sugar  houses 
where  the  manufacture  of  sugar  is  carried  on.  This  sphere  of  activity 
was  rendered  possible  to  the  institution  by  the  Hatch  bill,  approved 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  March  2,  1887.  The  object  of 
this  bill  was  to  establish  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  connec- 
tion mth  the  technical  colleges  established  by  the  act  of  July  2, 1862, 
and  for  this  purpose  an  appropriation  of  $15,00()  annually  was  made 
for  each  State.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  3 
stations  were  located  for  Louisiana,  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  professor  of  agriculture  at  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege. One  of  these  stations  is  located  back  of  tlie  campus  of  the  insti- 
tution. Bulletins  are  sent  out  by  the  director,  g^iving  the  results  of 
various  practical  experiments,  and  these  must  prove  of  the  very  great- 
est benefit  to  intelligent  farming  in  the  State.  It  is  in  this  particular, 
as  has  been  said  before,  that  the  greatest  development  of  the  institu- 
tion must  be  looked  for. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

ITie  subjoined  table  will  show  how  much  money  has  been  gi*anted 
the  institution.  The  attempt  is  not  made  to  separate  the  annuity 
funds  from  the  grants  of  the  State;  neither  are  the  sums  realized  from 
the  annuity  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  reckoned  in 
until  after  its  merging  with  the  Louisiana  Stat«  University: 

1853-1855  (buildings,  etc.) $34,190.00 

I860- 32,330.00 

1862.. 23,230.00 

1866 51,400.00 

1867 _ _-- 64, 580.  (H) 

1868 -. - 54,640.00 

1869 -_ 77,440.00 

1870 63,920.00 

1871 63,920.00 

1872 64,440.00 

1873 8,220.00 

Total 538,300.00 

(Here  there  was  an  interregnum  of  four  years.) 

1877. 1878  ($28,780  annually) 57,560.00 

1879-1890  ($24,555.65  annually) 294,667.80 

890, 527. 80 
Some  small  appropriations  are  not  reckoned  in  this  sum  total. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  SINCE  THE  T77AR. 

After  the  war  the  constitution  of  1868  provided,  in  respect  of 
education,  that: 

Art.  135.  The  general  assemhiy  shall  estahlish  at  least  one  free  public  school  in 
each  parish  throughout  the  State,  and  shall  provide  for  its  support  by  taxation  or 
otherwise.  All  children  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  6  and  31  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  public  schools  or  other  institutions  of  learning  sustained  or  established 
by  the  State  in  common,  without  distinction  of  olor,  race,  or  previous  condition. 
There  shall  be  no  separate  school  or  institution  ot  learning  (established  exclusively 
for  any  race  by  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Art.  136.  No  municipal  corporation  shall  make  any  mien  or  regulations  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  article  13.*). 

The  days  of  reconstruction  were  bitter  days,  and  the  memory  of 
their  bitterness  is  still  green.  The  inexpediency  of  commingling 
the  two  races  in  social  wajs  has  since  been  amply  demonstrated 
by  the  course  of  events.  The  laws  above  given  were  never  really 
observed,  lacking  that  indispensable  requisite  of  popular  government, 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  As  far  as  these  laws  were  enforced  it 
amounted  to  the  exclusion  of  the  whites  from  the  schools  altogether. 
The  situation  is  very  well  discussed  in  the  report  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Lusher, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  in  1877: 

The  senseless  inhibitions  of  articles  135  and  136  have  generally  been  disregarded 
in  tbe  rural  parishes  of  the  State,  and  the  system  of  public  education  has  steadily 
gained  favor  from  the  popular  mind  only  where  separate  schools  for  white  and 
colored  children,  respectively,  were  established  and  maintained.  Under  the  pres- 
ent law  the  parish  directors  have  cheerfully  opened  and  lilierally  sustaine^l  a  white 
and  a  colored  school  apart  in  each  ward,  to  the  mutmil  satisfaction  of  both  races, 
and  only  the  continuance  of  this  equitable  i)lan  can  possibly  secure  contributions 
from  taxpayers  for  the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  any  system  of  education 
whatever  at  the  public  expense. 

It  has  long  been  apparent,  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  that  nine- tenths  of  our 
colored  f  ellow-ci  tizens  prefer  separate  schools  for  the  education  of  their  children ,  and 
that  the  desire  to  enter  white  schools,  in  contravention  of  the  natural  law,  is  peculiar 
to  children  of  mixed  white  and  colored  blood,  whose  parents  have  always  been 
free.  These  children  undoubtedly  merit  special  consideration:  and,  as  they  have 
a  strong  aversion  to  association  in  the  schools  with  children  of  darker  hue,  it 
would  seem  wise  to  establish  a  separate  intermediate  class  of  schools  for  their 
instruction.  This  the  city  board  of  school  directors  have  already  done  by  opening 
an  * 'Academy  No.  4,"  in  charge  of  a  very  competent  and  deserving  colored  teacher 
and  an  experienced  lady  assistant,  under  whose  skillful  guidance  a  much  larger 
number  of  such  children  than  are  now  in  attendance  can  be  rendered  thoroughly 
conversant  with  all  the  es.Hential  and  liberal  branches  of  education. 

The  mingling  or  disjunction  of  races,  like  the  coeducation  or  separate  instruc- 
tion of  the  sexes  and  the  grading  of  schools  and  other  arrangements  affecting  the 
efficiency  of  a  school  system,  are  matters  which  should  be  left  wholly  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  directors  who  are  responsible  for  the  success  of  that  system.  They 
are  not  proper  subjects  for  constitutional  enactments,  but  mu^^t  be  controlled  and 
regulated  by  the  enlightened  conscience  of  the  communities  who  are  taxed  ior  the 
support  of  free  education. 
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ADMINISTKATION. 

A  further  charaeteriRtie  of  the  reconstruction  era  was  the  large 

amount  of  money  consumed  in  the  mere  administration  of  the  schools 

In   1870,  for  example,  the   following  sums  were  expended  on  this 

account: 

State  STiperintendent,  salary $5,000 

Five  division  superintendents 12.500 

New  Orleans  superintendent 4, 000 

Secretary  to  the  State  superintendent f3, 000 

Secretary  to  the  New  Orleans  superintendent 2, 500 

Contingent  expenses.  State  superintendent 2, 000 

Traveling  exx)en808: 

Division  superintendents 3,600 

State  superintendent 1, 000 

Total 33,600 

In  1879  this  staff  of  salary  drawers  was  reduced  to  a  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  with  a  salary  of  $2,000  and  an  allowance  of 
$1,000  for  office  expenses.  The  superintendent  of  the  New  Orleans 
schools  is  a  city  and  not  a  State  official.  There  may  be,  however,  parish 
superintendents  (58),  at  a  maximum  compensation  of  $200  yearly,  but 
the  entire  cost  is  under  $15,000  annually  for  administration. 

ENDOWMENTS. 

The  condition  of  the  schools  in  1890  must  now  be  given. 
A.  The  support  of  the  schools  proceeds  from  the  education  tax  of 
1^  mills,  which  is  thus  apportioned : 

First.  To  pay  the  interest  on  the  free-school  fund,  under  article  238  of  the 
constitution. 

Second.  To  pay  the  interest  on  the  seminary  fund,  under  the  second  clause  of 
said  article. 

Third.  To  pay  the  interest  on  the  Mechanical  and  Agricultural  College  fund, 
under  the  third  clause  of  said  article  of  the  constitution. 

The  remainder  of  said  public  education  tax  shall  be  applied  to  the  establish- 
ment, maintenance,  and  support  of  the  free  public  schools  throughout  the  State. 
(Articles  224  to  233,  inclusive,  of  the  State  constitution.) 

Total  valuation  of  property  in  the  State  subject  to  valuation  [sic]  is  about 
$226.000,(XK)  for  1H«9  (Auditors  report  for  1889).  The  H  mills  calculated  on  this 
amount  will  amount  to  considerably  less  than  the  $300.(K)0  approi)riated.* 

The  free-school  fund  is  based  on  donations  from  the  United  States 
Government,  described  as  follows: 

ART.  CII.— FREE  SCHOOLS.— DONATIONS. 

Sec!.  1.  There  was  allowed  to  Louisiana  and  other  States,  over  what  each  State 
was  entitled  to  by  the  terms  of  the  coini)act  entered  into  between  them  and  the 
United  States  upon  their  admission  into  the  Union,  ten  per  cent  of  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  public  lands  thereafter  to  l)e  made  within  the  limits  of  each 
State,  respectively. 


•  Breaus,  School  Laws,  p.  45. 
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ART.  cm.— DONATION  ACCORDING  TO  FEDERAL  REPRESENTATION. 

Sec.  2.  After  the  deduction  of  the  ten  per  cent,  and  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  G^eneral  Land  Office,  expenses  for  surveying  public  lands,  salaries  of  the  reg- 
isters and  receivers  and  expenses  of  their  offices,  the  5  x>er  cent  to  new  States  of 
all  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  wherever  situated,  which  were  sold  sub- 
sequent to  the  31st  of  December.  1841,  the  remainder  shall  be  divided  among  the 
twenty-six  States  of  the  Union  according  to  their  respective  Federal  representative 
population,  as  ascertained  by  the  last  census,  to  be  applied  by  the  legislature  of 
the  said  States  to  such  purposes  as  the  legislature  may  direct.* 

On  March  15,  1855,  the  St^te  constituted  the  fund  from  these  dona- 
tions, as  follows : 

ARTICLE  CVIII.— FREE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  lands  donated  by  the  United  States  to  this  State 
for  the  use  and  support  of  schools,  except  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  sixteenth 
section  in  the  various  townships  of  the  State  specially  donated  by  Congress  to  the 
schools  in  the  respective  townships,  and  the  proceeds  of  all  lands  to  the  State 
after  the  15th  of  March.  1855,  and  not  specially  granted  for  purposes  other  than 
for  the  public  schools,  which  may  hereafter  be  disposed  of  by  the  State,  and  the 
10  i)er  cent  net  proceeds  of  the  estate  of  deceased  persons  to  which  the  State  has 
or  may  become  entitled  by  law,  shall  be  held  by  the  State  as  a  loan  and  shall  be 
and  remain  a  perpetual  fund  to  be  called  the  free-school  fund,  on  which  the  State 
shall  pay  an  annual  interest  of  6  per  cent,  which  interest,  together  with  the  inter- 
est of  the  trust  fund  deposited  with  this  State  by  the  United  States,  under  the  act 
oi  Congress  approved  the  2:M  of  June.  1S36,  with  the  rents  of  all  unsold  lands, 
except  that  of  the  sixteenth  section,  shall  be  appropriated  for  the  support  of  pub- 
lic schools  in  this  State;  and  donations  of  all  kinds  which  shall  be  made  for  the 
support  of  Rchools,  and  such  other  means  as  the  legislature  may  from  time  to  time 
set  apart  for  school  purposes,  shall  form  part  of  the  fund,  and  shall  be  also  a  loan 
on  which  the  State  shall  pay  an  interest  of  6  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  treasurer  of  the  State  is  ordered  to  apply  annually  and  to  receive  from  the 
General  Gk>vernment  the  said  10  per  cent  of  moneys  now  due  and  to  become  due 
to  this  State,  and  to  place  the  same  when  received  to  the  credit  of  the  proper  fund, 
and  to  report  thereon  at  each  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  f 

By  an  act  of  March  19,  1857,  the  interest  on  this  fund  was  set  at  6 
per  cent  and  was  declared  payable  from  the  general  fund. 

On  the  25th  day  of  May,  1872,  an  act  was  passed  abolishing  this 
fund  altogether.  Judge  Breaux  cites  the  operating  clause,  with  a 
note  of  caustic  comment. 

Section  3  of  said  act  reads:  The  fund  in  the  State  treasury  created  by  act  No. 
182,  approved  March  19,  1857,  known  as  the  free-school  fund,  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  abolished,  and  in  lieu  thereof  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  auditor  of 
public  accounts  to  ascertain  annually  the  aggregate  amount  which  would  be  due 
the  several  parishes  from  the  free-school  fund,  if  it  were  retained  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  to  levy  and  collect  a  special  tax 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  same  to  the  several  parishes  when  due,  the  same 
as  if  the  free-school  fund  had  not  been  abolished.  All  moneys,  bonds,  and  other 
assets  belonging  to  said  free-school  fund  in  the  State  treasury  at  the  time  this  act 


♦  Breaux,  School  Laws,  p.  47.  jlbid.,  p.  54. 
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Kt>es  into  effect  shall  bo  transferred  by  the  State  treasurer  to  the  credit  of  the 
special  fund  created  in  the  second  section  of  this  act.  * 

The  objcHft  of  this  act  wjis  to  sccuro  from  that  source  mileage  and 
IM»r  <liem  of  th(^  legislators. 

In  1S70  the  ccmstitutional  convention  bad  this  point  under  discus- 
sion. Tbc^  cxmstitution  finally  adopted  set  the  debt  due  by  the  State 
to  the  fr*^e-school  fund  at  J!?1,130,S*)7.51,  on  which  the  rate  of  interest 
was  put  at  4  per  cent  and  declared  payable  out  of  the  education  tax, 
and  no  longer  out  of  the  general  fund." 

Judge  Breaux  further  comments  on  this  piece  of  legislation: 

This  is  all  final.  T/t  fait  acamipli.  But  it  may  be  that  hereafter  the  legisla- 
tor will  reiidily  favor  the  adoption  of  laws  intrreasing  the  amounts  necessary  for 
the  proiHjr  maintenance  of  tlie  Iree  public  schools  when  he  is  reminded  that  the 
capital  fixe<l  is  not  as  htrge  as  it  should  be  and  that  the  interest  has  been  consid- 
erably reduced,  despite  the  pledge  of  the  State,  and  when  it  further  occurs  to  him 
that  an  amount  already  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  is  applied 
to  the  payment  of  the  interest  due  to  the  schools. 

Who  can  withbold  bis  approval  from  tliese  strictures?  To  be  sure, 
the  government  of  1872  had  alK>lished  this  fund  altogether,  but  a 
more  adequate  reparation  of  that  wrong  might  have  been  demanded.! 

B.  Sijrfeenfh  serf  ions. — Besides  the  general  grant  to  the  States,  Con- 
gress mad(^  other  grants  that  affected  the  individual  townships  only. 

To  each  organized  Territory,  after  1808.  was  and  now  is  reserved  the  sixteenth 
section  (until  after  the  Oregon  Territory  act  reserved  the  thirty-sixth  as  well)  for 
school  purposes,  which  reserviition  is  carried  into  grant  and  confirmation  by  the 
terms  of  the  act  of  admis.sion  of  the  Territory  or  State  into  the  Union,  the  State 
then  becoming  a  trustee  for  school  purposes. 

These  grants  of  land  were  made  from  the  i)ublic  domain,  and  to  Stat-es  only 
which  were  known  as  public-land  States.  J 

It  was,  however,  for  sometime  in  question  whether  these  lands 
belonged  to  the  State  at  large  or  to  the  several  townships.  It  was 
<lecided  after  some  litigation  and  legislation  that  the  township  ami 
not  the  State  was  the  donee. 

Di fferent  t ownsh ips  have  t  real ed  thei r  lands  very  differently.  Some 
have  b(»en  sold,  sonu»  an^  leased,  and  sonu^  seem  to  have  pa.ssed  into 
nothiiign(»ss.  At  th<»  outset  there  was  great  iiHMiuality  in  the  value  of 
the  lands,  owing  to  the  ditTer(»n<te  of  locality;  so  tlu^  amounts  realized 
from  them  luive  vane<l  greatly.  In  some  townships — in  Coneoi*dia 
Parish,  for  example — lliey  yi<*ld  a  respectable  revenue,  which,  with 
the  addition  of  the  State  appropriations,  (enables  th(»  sections  to  pay 

•'  This  was  an  act  of  spoliation,  and  was  denounced  as  such  by  the  Supreme 
('ourt.     Sun  Mutual  Insurance  Company  /♦.  Board  of  Liquidation.     (31  Ann.,  175.) 

t  This  is  i)erha^^)s  the  place  to  draw  attention  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  on 
the  Seminary  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  funds  out  of  the  edu- 
cation tax.  and  not  from  the  general  fund.  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  this 
lK)int  was  contested  by  my  father,  wlien  sui>erintendent  of  public  instruction,  but 
was  decided  a.^ainst  him  by  the  courts. 

^  Brenux,  p.  .yj. 
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good  salaries  for  the  full  school  term,  and  so  secure  efficient  teachera; 
in  other  townships  nothing  or  a  bare  pittance  is  all  that  accrues  from 
this  source. 

C.  The  poll  kvx. — The  third  source  of  revenue  is  the  poll  tax, 
described  as  follows : 

The  general  assembly  shall  levy  an  annuiil  poll  tax  for  the  main teoance  of  pub- 
lic schools  upon  every  male  inhabitant  in  the  State  over  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  which  shall  never  be  less  than  one  dollar  nor  exceed  one  dollar  and  a  halt' 
per  capita — and  the  general  assembly  shall  pass  laws  to  enfor(*e  payment  of  the 
said  tax.     Constitniion,  Art.  208.* 

APPROPRIATIONS   FOR   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

1847 $50,000 

1848 225,000 

1849 .._ 225,000 

1850-51  ($225,000  per  annum) 450,000 

1852-53  ($240,000  per  annum) 480,00;) 

1854 300,000 

ia55-56  ($280,000  per  annum) 560.000 

1857-1859  ($300,000  per  annum) 900,000 

1860 650,000 

1862  (by  the  Confederate  legislature) _ 485,000 

1865 250,000 

1866 250,000 

1867.... 225,000 

1868-69  ($250,000  per  annum) 500,000 

1870 : 600,000 

1871 500,000 

1872-1879  ($500,000  per  annum) 4,000,000 

1880-81  ($300,000  per  aimimi) 600,000 

1882-83  ($107,000(?)  per  annum) 214,000 

1884-85  ($250,000  per  annum) .   500,000 

188^1890  ($300,000  i)er  annum) 1,500,000 

Total 13,464,000 

The  sums  expended  before  the  war  exceeded  the  appropriations, 
owinji:  doubtless  to  the  payment  of  the  annuity  from  the  free-school 
fund  out  of  the  general  fund.  Mr.  Lusher's  figures  for  that  period, 
derived  from  the  audit<)r's  books,  have  been  already  given. 

For  the  great  discrepancy  between  the  estimate<l  and  actual  expend- 
itures befo'-e  the  war  the  writer  is  unable  to  advance  a  more  satis- 
factory reason  than  that  given  above. 

Since  the  war  the  appropriations  have,  perhaps,  never  been  real- 
ized for  the  schools.  Certainly  since  1870  the  very  words  of  the  appro- 
priation act  set  apart,  $3(K),()()(),  say,  or  as  much  as  shall  be  raised 
from  the  education  tax.  From  tliat  date,  out  of  the  annual  appro- 
priation, $45,234.70,  interest  on  the  free-school  fund  is  taken.  No 
human  ingenuity  could  ferret  out  how  great  a  portion  of  the  large 
appropriations  made  in  reconstruction  days  (^ver  reached  the  schools. 

*  Breaux.  p.  42, 
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VALUE   OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  point  where  we  should  try  to  reach  some  con- 
clusion as  to  the  educational  value  the  scliools  have  been  to  the  State. 
The  system  had  hardly  sufficient  time  to  be  put  in  working  order 
between  1847  and  1860.  An  appreciation  of  their  value  for  that  period 
is  therefore  almost  out  of  the  quest icm.  The  administrator  of  the 
Peabody  fund,  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  thus  characterizes  the  public 
schools  of  the  entire  South  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Win- 
throp  Training  School  at  Columbia,  S.  C-.,  May  12,  1889: 

Nevertheless,  the  stubborn  fact  confronts  ns  that  in  the  Sonth  there  was  at  the 
close  ot  the  war,  or  anterior  to  that  terrible  tragedy,  no  adet^nate  or  efficient  sys- 
tem of  public  schools,  and  the  illiteracy  among  the  whites  was  fearful.  Some 
cities  and  towns  had  liberal  systems,  self -sustained  for  white  children,  and  all 
the  States  had  some  revenues  set  apart  for  general  e<lucation;  but  the  systems 
were  a  travesty,  and  inefficient  and  deceptive.  African  slavery  sparsified  popu- 
lation, prevented  diffusion  of  wealth  and  diversification  of  industries,  and  made 
free  schools  impossible.    Whatever  the  cause,  the  destitution  existed. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Alexander  Dimitry  allows  us  to  test  this  char- 
acterization for  Louisiana  in  1850,  when  the  system  was  barely 
inaugurated. 

Six  hundred  and  forty-nine  schoolhouses  had  been  built,  purchased, 
or  rented;  these  were  ordinary  frame  or  log  houses  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  in  cities. 

Reports  fi'om  39  out  of  47  parishes  show:ed  704  school  districts,  with 
an  average  i)eriod  of  tuition  of  six  months  and  thirteen  days. 

In  these  parishes,  out  of  a  population  of  schoolable  age  of  43,189, 
22,927  attended  school.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  was  $6.21  for  the 
school  term.     Mill  and  poll  taxes  brought  in  ♦339,818.74. 

Mr.  Dimitry  proceeded  with  the  following  characterization  of  the 
teachers: 

Of  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  so  far  as  the  personal  intercourse  of  the 
superintendent  may  authorize  him  to  speak,  the  standard  is  fair  and  creditable. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  whom  the  superintendent  has  assisted  in  carrying  their 
pupils  through  the  exercises  of  the  schools,  gave  evidence  of  fine  abilities  and 
intelligent  method.  He  has  met  those  teaching  a  common  school  who  might  not 
have  been  misplaced  in  institutions  of  a  higher  grade. 

Mr.  Dimitry's  report  again  and  again  reverts  to  the  opposition  the 
free  schools  at  first  excited.     Of  great  interest  is  his  final  summary: 

But  for  all  this  the  superintendent  of  public  education  has  never  despaired  of 
the  cause,  if  it  shall  be  only  measurably  fortified  against  unreasonable  assault. 
Every  State  in  the  Union,  whose  schools  now  bless  the  efforts  made,  has  had  its 
childhood  before  it  reached  the  vigor  of  its  prime.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

True,  we  have  difficulties  that  belong  peculiarly  to  our  State,  difficulties  with 
which  they  had  not  to  contend.  We  have  a  vast  extent  of  uninhabitable  acres, 
immense  plantations,  and  sparse  populations.  But  these  have  not  altogether  foi^ 
bidden  the  district  system  of  public  schools.    With  patient  fortitude  to  hear  the 
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trial,  with  intelligent  agents  to  carry  the  schools  through  their  probation,  and 
means  measurably  adequate  to  sustain  them  in  their  growth,  there  is  no  mistak- 
ing the  result  The  experiment  is  one  of  barely  nine  months.  Shall  we  not  hold 
on  to  that  which,  decry  the  schools  as  we  may,  has  gone  beyond  what  the  most 
kijo  wing  and  the  mast  sanguine  had  hoped?  They  have  not  done  all  that  we  might 
desire,  but  more  than  we  could  expect  they  have  done.  Is  there  anyone  who  will 
overlook  all  the  sounder  teachings  of  nature  herself  and  look  for  the  harvest  in 
seedtime,  or  seek  for  the  fruits  of  autumn  while  it  is  barely  spring?  This  were 
madness  indeed.  Many  a  day  will  the  friends  of  education  have  to  struggle  before 
they  can  get  the  people  to  realize  the  idea  that  the  first  of  rights  is  right  to  mind, 
and  that  all  others  are  derivatives  of  this.  They  can  not  consent  to  despair  so 
long  as  they  hold  faith  in  the  great  Providence  that  overrules  the  (tourses  of  man- 
kind. It  may  be  a  long  struggle— a  struggle  of  vicinsitudes,  of  success,  and  defeat; 
but  as  often  as  the  giant  people  may  be  stricken  to  the  ground,  so  often  will  they 
borrow  new  strength  for  a  renewed  contest.  It  is  a  question  between  money  and 
mind;  money,  one  of  the  accidents  of  social  life,  and  mind,  the  gift  of  God  to 
creatures  fashioned  after  His  own  image  for  imperishable  destinies. 

Ill  1850  matters  were  surely  in  a  prosperous  condition,  when  over  50 
per  cent  of  the  educable  children  were  attending  public  schools  in  a 
State  where  the  system  has  always  been  unpopular  for  the  higher 
classes  until  this  day. 

In  1861,  however,  the  proportion  had  fallen  to  39  per  cent  of  the 
96,522  children  for  the  State  at  large;  in  New  Orleans  the  percentage 
was  still  as  high  as  48.  The  committee  on  public  education  still  had 
good  words  to  say  for  the  system. 

In  1870  almost  no  white  children  were  attending  the  public  schools. 
At  this  time,  when  the  administration  was  costing  so  much,  the  attend- 
ance was  running  low.  Out  of  a  total  enrollment  of  above  190,000 
educable  children  in  four  of  the  six  divisions  less  than  25,000  were 
registered  in  the  public  schools.*  In  two  divisions  there  were  no 
public  schools  at  all.  The  Peabody  fund  was,  however,  adminis- 
tered at  this  time  for  the  benefit  of  whites  exclusively.  The  super- 
intendent of  education,  Thomas  W.  Conway,  appealed  against  this, 
but  was  answered  as  follows: 

Staunton,  Va.,  November  8, 1870, 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  October  28,  I  beg  leave  to  say 
that,  in  the  distribution  of  our  fund,  I  should  be  most  happy  to  cooperate  with  the 
State  authorities.  But  I  understand  that  the  State  public  schools  are  so  organized 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  white  population  are  unwilling  to  send  their  children 
to  them,  and  that,  consequently,  the  benefit  of  the  public  money  goes  in  fact 
chiefly  to  the  colored  children.  If  there  is  any  feasible  way  of  removing  this 
inequality,  bringing  the  white  people  generally  into  cooperation  with  you,  the 
necessity  for  a  local  agency  would  cease,  and  we  could  act  in  concert  with  you. 

We  ourselves  raise  no  questions  about  mixed  schools.  We  simply  take  the  fact 
that  the  white  children  do  not  generally  attend  them  without  passing  any  judg- 
ment on  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  their  course.  We  wish  to  promote  uni- 
versal edncation — to  aid  whole  cotnmunities,  if  possible.    If  that  can  not  be,  on 
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uccouct  of  peculiar  circumstances,  we  must  give  the  preference  to  those  whose 
education  is  neglected.  It  is  well  known  that  we  are  helping  the  white  children  in 
Louisiana  as  being  the  more  destitute,  from  tlip  fact  of  their  unwillingness  to 
attend  mixed  schools.  We  should  give  the  preference  to  colore<l  (children  were 
they  in  like  circumstances. 

Mr.  Lusher  has  been  reciueste*!  to  avoid  controversy  and  antagonism  with  the 
State  authorities,  and  he  has  assured  me  that  this  is  in  accordance  with  his  own 
views  and  wishes. 

Yours,  truly,  B.  Seaks, 

(General  Agent  of  PeabiHjjf  Fund. 

Hon.  Thomas  W.  Conway. 

Conway's  reioiiulor  was  made  as  follows:  * 

It  will  bo  seen  by  the  letter  of  Dr.  Sears  that,  owing  to  the  representations  made 
by  Mr.  Lusher,  the  Peabody  fund,  so  far  jis  it  is  employed  in  Louisiana,  is  used  m 
opposition  to  the  public-school  system  of  the  State.  With  all  respect  for  the 
judgment  of  the  agent  of  the  PealK)!ly  lund.  it  may  be  doubted  whether  an 
unwillingness  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  public-school 
system  constitutes  in  any  true  sense  ** destitution."  While  as  a  fact  the  number 
of  white  chiiiireii  in  our  public  schools  is  threefold  that  of  children  of  color;  the 
greater  wc.ilth  of  the  white  portion  of  our  population  enables  them  to  establish 
and  to  maintain  private  schools  for  their  children,  and  were  the  number  who  do 
derive  the  advantages  of  education  added  to  those  white  children  in  attendance  in 
our  public  s(!hools,  it  would  make  a  numler  at  least  quadmple  that  of  all  colored 
children  now  enjoying  school  privileges  in  this  State.  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  any 
sense  true  that  the  white  children  in  Louisiana  arc,  **from  the  fact  of  their 
unwillingness  to  attend  mixed  schools,"  the  "more  destitute."  The  administra- 
tion of  the  Peabody  fund  on  the  l>asis  of  such  a  supposition  has  a  tendency  to  fos- 
ter the  evil  which  it  deprecates,  inasmuch  as  it  rewards  by  its  benefactions  those 
who  refuse  to  gain  an  education  unless  it  is  obtained  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  ciiste;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  providing  educational  facilities  for  white 
children,  it  enables  the  opponents  of  the  public-school  system  to  deny  school  facili- 
ties to  the  colore<l  children  without  involving  the  others  in  the  loss  and  injury 
inflicted. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  there  ai'e  mitigating  reasons  for  the  poor 
growth  of  the  public  schools  of  Louisiana. 

liy  1877  separate  schools  had  been  established  for  the  two  races, 
and  in  that  year  there  were  54,31)0  puinls  in  att<.»ndance  on  the  public 
schools,  while  the  number  capable  of  enrollment  was  266,033.  The 
total  receipts  for  educational  purposes  were  }i^467,368.45. 

Twelve  years  have  passed,  and  surely  the  retrospect  is  indicative  of 
growth,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  report: 

statistical  report  of  Superintendent  J,  A.  Breaiix  for  JSS9, 

Number  of  public  schools  in  the  State: 

White_.. 1,535 

Colored 741 

Total 2,276 

*  Report,  p.  42. 
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Nnmber  of  pupils  enrolled  in  pablic  schools: 

White  males 38,619 

Whitefemales 45,8:37 

K4,45tf 

Coloredmales 24,799 

Colored  females 38,338 

48,137 

Total,  white  and  colored 132,593 

Average  attendance  in  pablic  schools: 

White 54,222 

Colored 87,844 

Total,  white  and  colored 92,066 

Nnmber  of  teachers  employed  in  public  schools: 

White  males 716 

White  females 1,20:J 

1,919 

Coloredmales 515 

Colored  females 236 

n 

i 


^5l 


Total,  white  and  colored 2, 670 

Average  salary,  per  month: 

White  males §:i6.81 

Whitelemales 32.16 

Coloredmales- 29.85 

Colored  females   26.53 

Length  of  school  term,  in  months: 

White 5.50 

Colored 4.72 

Length  of  daily  session,  in  hours: 

White 6 

Colored 6 

Number  of  private  schools: 

White 364 

Colored 42 

406 

Number  of  teachers  in  private  schools: 

White 429 

Colored 50 

479 

Number  of  pupils  in  private  schools: 

White 7,625 

Colored 1,613 

9, 2;w 

Total  pupils  in  public  and  private  schools 141,831 
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Condenaed  financial  statement  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  for  1889, 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  December  31 ,  1888 $118,038.36 

Current  school  fund 165,285.57 

Poll  tax...   98,521.76 

Police  jury  tax 96,176.40 

City  and  corporation  tax 144,266.62 

Rent  of  school  lands. 4,858.55 

From  ex-treasurers 1,5:36.97 

Interest  on  sixteenth  sections 41,945.50 

Bills  payable  and  donations  or  other  sources 171 ,  929. 56 

Total  fund  for  the  year.... $842,954.29 

DISBUBSEMENTS. 

Tea^iers^pay 522,914.58 

Bents,  repairs,  etc 28,228.68 

Porters'  salaries \ 

Secretary's  salary [-  26,988.26 

Superintendent's  salary. ) 

Treasurer's  commission  9, 556, 65 

Bills  payable  and  balances  still  held  by  ex-treasurers 90, 247. 62 

Tax  collectors'  and  assessors'  commissions 6, 679. 41 

Building  schoolhouses 4,708.82 

Incidentals 20,272.48 

Total 704,586.10 

To  balance  on  hand  January  1,  1890 188,868.19 

With  this  picture  of  flattering  growth  before  us  we  should  surely 
not  despair. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  most  defective  feature  of  public-school  equipment  in  T/Ouisiana 
now  is  the  lack  of  high  schools,  save  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 
These  should  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  existing  schools 
and  the  State  Normal  School,  the  State  University,  and  the  Tulane; 
tor  a  normal  school  is  entitled  to  be  something  more  than  a  review 
school  of  the  elements,  and  no  really  good  college  is  able  to  bear  the 
weight  of  a  preparatory  department.  Judge  Breaux,  until  recently 
the  superintendent  of  public  education,  has  shown  in  his  final  report 
a  very  clear  sense  of  the  need  of  the  high  school  in  the  present  scheme 
of  public  education. 

THE  HIGH  OR  CENTRAL  SCHOOL.  • 

By  establishing  a  high  or  central  school  in  a  parish  as  a  part  of  the  system  of 
public  8chools,  in  sympathy  with  the  lower  grades,  the  common  schools  of  the 
parish  are  strengthened. 

The  organization  of  a  system  of  primary  grades  does  not  exclude  the  idea  of 
establishing  grammar  schools  of  a  higher  grade  and  of  organizing  high  schools. 
They  should  be  in  harmony  with  tlie  lower  fj^rades,  and  contribute  to  their 
advancement  b^  offering  higher  possibiiitieb  to  the  youths  of  the  community* 
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They  give  help  to  those  of  its  students  who  are  compelled  in  early  life  to  seek 
oocnpation  and  support,  and  who  desire  to  acquire  more  than  a  mere  rudimentary 
education.    Others,  a^rain,  are  by  these  prepared  to  enter  higher  institutions. 

These  schools  are  part  of  the  public  school  system,  and  should  be  organized 
whenever  possible  vnthout  detriment  to  the  interests  of  lower  grades. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

The  special  social  conditions  of  Louisiana  have  brought  into  being 
schools  that  replace,  to  some  extent,  the  high  schools.  In  most  of 
the  smaller  towns  one  or  more  private  schools  exist  of  an  assumed 
collegiate  grade — the  most  of  these  being  for  girls  only.  The  studies 
are  not  so  strictly  disciplinary  as  might  be  wished,  for  music  and 
accomplishments  require  much  time.  The  graduates  of  these  schools 
are  girls  of  about  16  to  18  years  of  age,  and  they  generally  study 
algebra,  plane  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  a  manual  of  English 
literature,  several  volumes  of  history,  elementary  text-books  on 
astronomy,  geology,  chemistry  and  the  like,  text-books  on  moral 
science,  and  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  rhetoric,  etc.  Not  greatly 
different  from  these  are  the  girls'  schools  in  New  Orleans.  Now  that 
Louisiana  has  in  the  Newcomb  (see  President  Johnston's  chapter  on 
Tulane  University)  the  nucleus  of  a  woman's  college,  these  schools, 
with  a  larger  attention  to  disciplinary  studies,  might  be  converted 
into  fairly  satisfactory  training  schools.  This  would  involve  the  sub- 
stitution of  very  different  ideals  of  e<lucation  from  the  present  on  the 
part  of  the  schools,  the  parents,  and  the  pupils.  Advantages  for 
boys  from  private  schools  are  far  less  numerous,  whence  it  has 
resulted  that  the  average  of  culture  is  much  higher  among  the  young 
women  than  among  the  young  men  of  I^uisiana. 

The  Catholic  parochial  schools  form  another  source  of  education. 
There  about  15,000  children  are  in  attendance. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Institutions  of  this  character  made  their  lirst  appearance  in  Louisi- 
ana in  1858,  when  the  legislature  passed  an  act  establishing  a  normal- 
school  department  in  the  public  high  school  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 
In  the  following  year  an  appropriation  of  $5,000,  maximum,  to  be 
drawn  at  the  rate  of  $50  for  each  normal  pupil,  was  awarded.  In 
1860,  $10,000  was  appropriated  for  buildings,  conditioned  on  the  city's 
raising  a  like  sum,  and  forty-eight  pupils  of  the  governor's  selection 
were  directed  to  be  admitted  free  of  charge  for  tuition.  In  1862, 
$3,000  was  allowed  this  school  by  the  legislature.  At  this  time  the 
activity  of  the  school  must  have  ceased. 

The  work  done  there  seems  to  have  been  of  some  efl&ciency.     It  is 

thus  recognized  in  a  report  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Lusher,  superintendent  of 

public  education,  in  1877 : 

The  actual  yalue  of  professional  training  in  the  normal  schools  in  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  every  eom\)Qt\X\v^  ^x<Qis&^a^\i\Q\il<^\. 
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teacherships  held  in  this  city,  their  j^raduates  have  always  marke^l  hiy:hest  in 
scholastic  merit,  and  that  not  less  than  one-fonrth  of  the  whole  number  of  suc- 
cessful female  teachers  in  the  city  public  sc'hools  were  carefully  prepared  for  the 
work  of  instruction  in  the  State  Normal  School  of  1850-1802,  or  the  New  Orleans 
Normal  School  of  1868-69,  or  in  its  immediate  successor,  the  Peabody  Normal 
Seminary. 

In  1800,  Mr.  LushtM',  to  whosf*  eiitliiisiasni  mon^  than  to  any  otlior 
cause  the  I'eestablishnient  of  a  normal  school  in  the  State  was  due, 
tlius  criticised  the  State  Normal  Seliool: 

The  State  Normal  School  was  uncjuestionably  successful.  It  had  not  yet,  indeed, 
attaine<l  the  standard  of  usefulness  contt-mplate*!  by  its  projectors,  but  its  care- 
fully trained  alunmje  have  methodized  and  improved  the  system  of  instruction 
in  both  public  and  private  institutions.  But  for  the  unfortunate  events  which 
closed  the  school  in  1S6*^>,  its  directors  might  now  be  able  to  supply  competent 
teachers  for  every  parish  in  the  State. 

Of  the  New  Orleans  Normal  School  mentioned  above  by  Mr.  Lusher, 
no  legislative  notice  seems  to  have  been  taken. 

THE   PEABODY    NORMALS. 

The  Peal)ody  Normal  Seminary,  for  advanced  white  students,  was 
opened  in  October,  1870,  and  placed  under  the  direction  and  control 
of  a  legally  incori>orated  board  of  fifteen  trustees,  wlio  were  enliji:iil- 
ened  citizens  of  New  Orleans. 

During  three  years  it  was  supported  with  only  5^1.500  per  annum 
of  the  Peabody  education  fun<l.  During  the  ten  subsequent  years 
♦2,000  per  annum  was  donated  for  its  support. 

From  1870  to  1880  Mrs.  Kat<)  R.  Shaw  was  the  principal,  and  Uliic 
Bettison,  esq.,  was  the  professor  of  mathematics  and  the  natural 
sciences.  A  preparatory  department  was  in  session  about  eight  years 
in  charge  of  Miss  Jos<»pliine  Falconer.  Imperfectly  educated  stu- 
dents were  very  carefully  advanced  in  education  so  that  they  could 
be  admitted  into  the  junior  class,  into  which,  primarily,  had  been 
admitted  only  graduates  of  the  high  school  for  young  ladies  in  New 
Orleans. 

In  the  former  (junior)  year  of  the  normal  seminary  students  were 
required  to  review  all  tlie  branches  of  knowledge^  studied  in  the  ele- 
mentary public*  schools  of  New  Orleans  and  the  State  at  large. 

In  the  senior  year  they  were  during  ten  months  made  fairly  well 
acquainted  with  rhetoric,  literature,  physical  geography,  general 
history,  algebra,  the  higher  mathematics,  physiology,  cliemistry,  nat- 
ural philosophy,  and  metho<ls  of  teatfhing.  Students  desiring  to 
understand  French  and  Latin  were  t<inght  those  languages  by  the 
I)rincipal  (Mr.  Lusher).  Students  over  If)  ycmrs  of  age  were  skillfully 
trained  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  in  elementary  and  in  high 
schools.  From  1880  to  1887  Mr.  Lusher  was  the  principal;  Prof. 
Ulric  Bettison  continued  his  course  of  instruction  up  to  1880,  when, 
as  superintendent  of  the  New  Oilcans  public  schools,  he  requested 
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Mrs.  R.  M.  Lusher,  a  highly  accomplished  graduate,  to  take  liis  i>laee 
in  the  Peabody  Normal  Seminary. 

The  Peabody  Normal  School  for  colored  students  was  opened  in 
December,  1877,  while  Mr.  Lusher  was  State  superintendent  of  public* 
eilueation,  and  placed  under  the  control  and  direction  of  a  board  of 
five  regents,  the  State  superintendent  as  president,  and  four  others, 
members  of  the  New  Orleans  board  of  school  directors.  V\)  to  the 
close  of  1883  this  nonnal  school  was  support^vcl  with  $1,000  per  annum 
from  the  Peabody  educaticm  fund. 

Miss  Julia  Kendall,  an  excellent  white  teacher,  was  principal,  and 
Edmonds,  an  excellent  colored  teacher,  was  professor  of  nuithematies 
up  to  1880.  Mr.  Sylvanie  F.  Williams,  the  ])est  graduate,  has  siiic(» 
then  been  tlie  principal  and  only  teacher. 

The  advanced  students  have  all  been  re<juired  to  review  all  tlie 
branches  of  knowledge  taught  in  the  colored  public  schools  of  tlu* 
State.  They  have  also  been  well  trained  in  metliods  of  instruction. 
They  will  be  employed,  Mr.  Lusher  ho]>es,  to  keep  charlatans  out  of 
the  public  schools.* 

THE   STATE  NORMAL.  SCHOOL. 

This  institution  was  established  in  18S4,  for  whites  desirous  of 
teaching.  The  sum  of  $6,000  annually  was  appropriated  for  its  sii})- 
port.  In  1886  this  amount  was  raised  to  81. '5,000,  but  lowered  two 
years  later  to  l?8,500.  This  is  supplemented  ])y  a  (hmation  of  «:{,()00 
annually  from  the  Peabody  education  fund. 

The  location  of  the  school  was  to  be  decided  by  the  inducements 
various  places  might  offer  in  the  way  of  buildings  and  grounds. 
Several  localities  were  in  the  bidding,  but  Natchito(»hes  was  the  winn<'r. 
The  police  jury  of  that  parish  and  the  city  council  of  Natchitoches 
purchased  and  donated  to  the  State  a  good  building  and  100  acr(\s  of 
land.  The  property  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  nuns  of  the  order 
of  the  Sacred  Heart.  It  was  built  at  an  original  cost  of  ^40,000.  It 
is  to-day  worth  perhaps  j>20,000.  The  boai-d  of  administrators  as 
originally  appointed  consisted  of  David  Pierson,  K.  K.  l^uckncr, 
L.  Caspari,  T.  P.  Chaplin,  and  II.  H.  Walmsley — all  residents  of  the 
town. 

The  presidency  was  first  tendered  to  Col.  S.  II.  Locket  t,f  who 
declined.  It  was  then  accepted  by  Edward  E.  SIumI),  Pli.  I).,  of 
Baltimore.     His  connecticm  with  the  instituti<m  began  in  January, 

*The  sketch  of  the^  schools  is  given  ahiKJSt  verba tim  from  one  kindly  fur- 
nished the  writer  by  Mr.  Lnsher.  Some  omissions  have  l>een  made,  owing  to  a 
somewhat  polemic  tone  due  to  the  supersession  of  the  seminary  Ijy  the  State 
Kunnal  School. 

t  Colonel  Lockett  is  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  all  the  persons  tliat 
have  been  connected  with  the  State  University.  II(»  was  offered  the  presidency 
of  that  institution  in  1S80,  but  declined. 
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1885,  but  it  was  not  until  the  following  November  that  a  session  com- 
menced. The  appropriation  was  seen  to  be  too  small,  but  the  citizens 
of  Natchitoches,  by  private  donations  and  benefit  concerts,  raised  a 
sum  sufficient  to  furnish  the  buildings  and  put  on  a  new  roof.  In 
addition  to  the  president  only  two  teachers — Miss  Nettie  Rousseau, 
of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Earle  Grace — 
could  be  then  secured  for  the  institution. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  this  school  has  become  the  most  popular  of 
the  State  institutions.  Indeed  a  great  enthusiasm  has  grown  up 
about  it.  The  end  of  the  first  session  saw  70  pupils,  of  the  second 
160,  of  the  third  170,  with  26  graduates  for  the  three  years. 

EQUIPMENT. 

The  equipment  at  first  consisted  of  a  "model"  school  and  four 
classes  in  the  normal  department — B,  A,  junior  and  senior.  The  first 
two  were  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  elements,  the  latter  to  the  study 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  Daily  lectures  were  given  on 
the  philosophy  of  education,  history  of  education,  science  and  art  of 
teaching,  psychology,  ethics,  discipline  and  school  management,  prac- 
tical teaching  in  the  "practice  school." 

In  1888  Dr.  Sheib  was  called  to  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 
Prof.  Thomas  D.  Boyd,  of  the  English  chair  of  the  State  University, 
was  appointed  his  successor.  Mr.  Boyd  is  a  graduate  of  the  State 
University,  and  the  State  has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  more  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  him  than  of  any  professional  teacher  trained  in 
her  borders. 

The  courses  of  the  normal  school,  as  given  in  1890,  were  somewhat 
modified  from  their  former  condition. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  stndy  covers  a  period  of  three  years  and  embraces 
the  following  subjects: 

First  year  {A)  class. — Arithmetic,  English  grammar  and  composi- 
tion, geography,  history  of  the  United  States,  physiology  and  hygiene, 
civil  government. 

Second  year  {junior  class), — Higher  arithmetic,  algebra,  rhetoric 
and  English  literature,  zoology  and  botany,  physiology,  general  his- 
tory, history  of  education. 

Third  year  {senior  class), — Geometry,  chemistry  and  physics,  Eng- 
lish history  and  literature,  psychology,  general  pedagogy,  school  man- 
agement, methods  of  teaching  the  primary  branches,  and  practice 
teaching  in  the  practice  school. 

Elocution,  drawing,  vocal  music,  and  calisthenics  are  taught  for  a 
limited  time  each  week  during  the  entire  three  years  of  the  course. 

The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  normal  school  is  the  same 
as  that  which  hindei*s  tlie  proper  advancement  of  all  the  higher  insti- 
tutions in   the  State — the  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  training 
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schools;  of  schools  that  set  out  with  the  one  object  of  being  training 
schools.  The  higher  grades  of  private  schools  seek  to  "finish"  their 
pupils,  not  to  prepare  them  for  other  institutions.  The  very  popu- 
larity of  the  normal  school  renders  this  ne(Kl  more  pressing.  Fortu- 
nately both  presidents  of  the  institution  have  realized  the  true  con- 
dition of  affairs,  as  President  Hoyd's  last  report  (1800)  will  show: 

My  predecessor,  Dr.  Ed.  E.  Sheib,  in  his  report  to  the  State  superintendent  of 
pablic  education  for  1888,  says: 

"The  law  establishing:  the  State  Normal  School  provides  that  there  should  l^e  no 
preparatory  department.  Yet  the  State,  the  town,  and  communities  had  ])royided 
no  schools  capable  of  performing  this  preparatory  work.  Then  must  the  State 
Normal  School  seek  its  students  in  those  remote  parishes  which  possess  superior 
advantages  of  educational  institutions.  Indeed,  the  results  of  the  past  three  years 
could  not  have  been  attained  with  the  present  surroundings  had  the  provisions  of 
the  law  been  strictly  adhered  to.  Until  these  restrictions  of  the  present  law  are 
removed,  if,  indeed,  such  a  plan  could  be  recommended,  or  until  a  broader  field  of 
activity  be  secured  for  the  Louisiana  State  Normal  School,  a  different  plan  had  to 
be  adopted.  Nothing  remained  but  to  establish  lower  chisses,  which,  in  reality, 
constituted  a  preparatory  department.  Indeed,  so  indifferently  prepared  was  the 
majority  of  students  who  presented  themselves  for  admission  that  fully  two  and 
three  years  of  systematic  work  is  required  to  fit  them  for  admission  to  the  normal 
department.  I  beg  to  remind  you  that  in  most  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  coun- 
try a  part  ot  the  time  is  necessarily  devoted  to  review  and  to  the  acquisition  of 
general  information  and  skill." 

A  similar  course  I  found  imposed  upon  me  by  the  conditions  antecedent  to  my 
assuming  charge  of  the  institution;  but  in  order  to  make  an  effort  to  carry  out 
the  law  limiting  the  course  to  three  years  I  have  crowded  nearly  all  of  the  pro- 
fessional training  into  the  senior  year,  an  exi)erituent  that  has  been  only  partially 
successful. 

As  the  solution  of  this  question  best  adapted  to  the  present  needs  of  our  State,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  law  be  so  amended  as  to  extend  the  normal  course  to  four 
years,  the  first  two  years  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  academic  teaching  by  the 
most  approved  modem  methods,  the  last  two  to  such  a  judicious  mixture  of  this 
teaching  with  professional  training  as  has  been  found  productive  of  the  l)est  results 
in  the  leading  normal  schools  of  the  country. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  your  honorable  body,  the  question  was  discussed  whether 
we  should  abolish  the  classes  above  the  primary  department  refen-ed  to  by  Eh*. 
Sheib  as  ** classes  which,  in  reality,  constituted  a  preparatory  department,"  and 
the  matter  was  left  to  my  decision.  Wishing  to  make  no  violent  ch:iuge  in  the 
organization  of  the  school,  I  determined  to  continue  these  classes  so  long  as  they 
did  not  interfere  with  the  regular  work  of  school:  now,  however,  the  division  into 
half-year  sections  of  the  normal  classes  and  the  increased  attendance  in  those 
classes  will  render  it  impossible  to  continue  the  grades  intermediate  between  the 
primary  practice  school  and  the  normal  department,  unless  additions  are  made  to 
the  school  buildings,  which  will  necessitate  an  appropriation  far  exceeding  the 
sum  asked  for  in  this  re|K)rt. 

From  some  personal  acquaintance  with  students  of  the  normal 
sch(K>l  the  writer  is  tempted  to  believe  t  hat  they  are  (*()niparatively  free 
from  that  confidence  so  characteristic  of  those  persons  who,  with  a 
mere  modicum  of  knowledge,  have  yet  listened  to  a  vast  amount  of 
chatter  about  methods  of  teaching.  President  Boyd  is,  the  writer 
believes,  likely  to  inspire  a  sufficient  adm\rat'\ou  Ioy  \)vvYV!i  ^vi\\v^\\x>j^\\\ 
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in  advanced  lines,  and  in  evidence  a  passage  is  cited  from  one  of  his 

annual  reports: 

Agreeing  with  Chancellor  Payne,  of  the  Peahody  Normal  College,  at  Nashville, 
that  scholarship  is  the  first  requisite  in  the  teacher,  I  have  endeavored,  before  giv- 
ing students  diplomas  as  graduates  in  our  course  in  methods  of  teaching,  to  make 
sure  that  they  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  branches 
which  they  will  be  called  upon  to  teach.  This  would  not  be  so  necessary  if  our  grad- 
uates were  to  be  employed  only  in  teaching  the  primary  classes  in  graded  schools; 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  There  are  few  graded  schools  in  our  State,  and  the  grad- 
uates of  the  normal  are  often  called  upon  to  teach  pupils  of  every  degree  of 
advancement  from  the  primary  to  the  high-school  grades.  Moreover,  they  are 
entitled  by  law  to  rank  as  first-grade  teachers,  and  as  such  they  must  compare 
favorably  in  scholarship  with  other  first-grade  teachers.  It  is  not  enough  that  they 
far  surpass  the  latter  in  knowing  how  to  teach  the  branches  of  a  common-school 
education;  they  must  at  least  equal  them  in  their  knowledge  of  these  branches. 
And  they  will  the  more  easily  impart  that  knowledge  by  methods  designed  to  pro- 
duce the  maximum  of  mental  development  if  they  have  acquired  their  own  infor- 
mation by  those  methods. 

FACULTY. 

Thomas  D.  Boyd,  president,  psycliology  and  general  history. 

Alby  L.  Smith,  general  pedagogj^  methods  and  practice. 

Charles  11.  White,  science  and  mathematics. 

Mrs.  M.  O.  O'Neal,  physiology  and  penmanship. 

Miss  M.  E.  Washington,  geography  and  calisthenics. 

Miss  L.  M.  Carter,  language  and  history. 

Miss  M.  H.  Hughes,  elocution  and  drawing. 

Miss  Emma  Oswalt,  numbers. 

Miss  A.  O.  Burris,  music. 

Miss  B.  V.  Russell,  primary  work. 

Miss  S.  Russell,  primary  work. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  enrollment  and  distribution  of  students  for  the  past  three  ses- 
sions has  been  as  follows : 


Session  of— 


Total  enrollment 

Distribution: 

Pour  primary  practice  frrades 

Classes  above  practice  department. 

Enrollment  in  the  three  normal  classes. 


1887-«8. 

188»-80. 

1889-9U. 

146 

154 

231 

82 

87 
87 

11» 
115 

43 

44 

81 

This  table  shows  an  increase  in  one  year  in  the  total  enrollment  of 
50  per  cent,  and  in  the  normal  classes  of  nearly  100  per  cent. 


TEACHERS    INSTITUTES. 


ill  connection  with  the  work  of  the  normal  school,  institutes  are  held 
in  tli(»  spring  and  summer  at  various  points  in  the  State  by  members 
e>/  the  fa<*ully  and  a  f(»w  imported  lecturers. 
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The  following  is  the  report  of  teachers  in  attendance  for  1 888-81  h 


Loeatioa 


1888. 


Arcadia... 
Monroe . . . 

Amite 

Lafayette. 
Cooahatta 

Total 


VThite.  Colored. 


81 
19 
40 

as 

26 


148 


31 


Location. 


Alexandria. 
5     Opelonsas . . 

4  ,   Homer 

10  1.  Delhi 

Total.. 


18R9. 

White. 

Colored. 

40 

15 

48 

12 

41 

1 

21 

9 

In  1889, 20  ont  of  59  parishes  were  represented  in  the  attendance. 


PEABODY   SCHOLARSHIPS. 
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Louisiana  students  enjoy  eight  biennial  scholarships  of  a  value  of 
$200  each  per  annum  at  the  Peabody  Normal  College  in  Nashville. 
The  appointments  are  by  competitive  examinations. 

SOUTHBRN  UNIVBRSITT. 

We  have  seen  above  that  the  growth  of  the  State  university  and  of 
the  public  schools  was,  during  the  days  of  reconstruction,  retarded  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  race  issue.  In  1879,  when  the  constitu- 
tional convention  under  the  new  regime  met,  measures  were  taken  to 
found  an  institution  of  the  higher  grade  for  the  negro  population. 
The  especial  supportera  of  this  foundation  were  Mr.  P.  1].  S.  Pinch- 
back,  of  New  Orleans;  Mr.  T.  T.  Allain,  of  Iberville,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Demas,  of  St.  John's  Parish.  On  April  10,  1880,  the  legislature 
incorporated  the  institution. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  its  existence  it  was  in  the  ezx>erimental  stage, 
and  not  much  was  done.  The  attendance  then  was  small.  The  first  president  of 
the  faculty  was  Mr.  Fayerweather,  who  remained  one  year.  His  successor  was 
Dr.  C.  H.  Thompson.  He  remained  two  years.  There  are  no  catalogues  or 
records  in  existence  for  these  two  years;  consequently  the  information  for  this 
X>eriod  is  traditional.  At  that  time  there  were  the  crude  arrangements  incident 
to  the  beginning  of  an  enterprise  of  this  nature. 

An  impetus  was  given  to  the  school  in  18S3  by  the  election  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Harri- 
son, of  Vanderbilt  University,  Tennessee,  to  the  presidency  of  the  faculty.  Mr. 
Harrison  remained  as  president  for  three  years,  until  his  resignation  in  1886. 

For  the  three  years  of  Rev.  Mr.  Harrison^s  administration  the  total  enrollment 
of  pupils  was  SCO.  Also  during  the  latter  year  of  his  presidency  an  arrangement 
was  made  with  the  officers  of  the  New  Orleans  public  schools  by  which  those 
colored  pupils  who  completed  the  common-school  grammar  course  were  transferred 
to  the  high-school  department  of  the  university. 

Prof.  J.  W,  Bothwell  was  next  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  school,  in 
September,  1888.    Mr.  Bothwell  served  one  year. 

After  which  H.  A.  Hill,  the  present  incumbent,  who  had  been  professor  of 
mathematics  and  natural  sciences  in  the  university  for  three  years,  was  elected  to 
the  presidency.* 


This  sketch  has  been  kindly  prepared  for  the  writer  by  President  H.  A«  Hill. 
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APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  constitntional  provision  for  the  establishment  of  this  institution 
provides  that  an  appropriation  of  not  less  than  $5,0(X)  nor  more  than 
$10,000  be  annually  set  apart.  In  1886  a  special  appropriation  of 
$14,000  was  made  for  a  change  of  location  and  the  erection  of  new 
buildings.  Before  that  time  the  maximum  of  $10,(.KK)  was  always 
allowed.  For  the  past  three  years,  in  view  of  that  special  appropria- 
tion, only  17,500  has  been  granted  each  year. 

The  subjoined  clippings  from  catalogues  will  give  a  further  picture 
of  the  institution. 

SCOPE  AND  DESIGN  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

This  institntion,  and  its  support,  is  the  contribution  of  this  State  to  the  higher 
education  of  its  colored  people.  It  was  intended  to  supplement  the  public  schools 
by  offering  college  instruction  and  industrial  and  normal  training  under  condi- 
tions calculated  to  stimulate  the  desire  for  thorough  classical  and  practical  educa- 
tion among  the  colored  people  of  the  State. 

While  college  work  is  its  prox)er  field  of  labor,  it  has  done  much  high-school  and 
primary  work  xmder  the  pressure  of  local  necessities.  This  preparatory  work  has 
been  subsidiary  to  the  original  design  of  college  work. 

As  the  pupils  have  been  advanced  to  the  higher  grades  the  lowest  grades  have 
be^n  dropped  each  year.  There  remain  several  of  the  grammar  grades,  the  lowest 
being  the  seventh  grade.  The  presence  of  students  in  lower  grammar  grades  than 
the  seventh  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  private  schools  sent  their  students  to  our 
university.  As  a  State  university  the  expediency  and  propriety  of  attaching  to  it 
law  and  medical  departments  have  been  suggested  and  these  will  be  in  operation 
as  soon  as  proper  arrangements  can  be  made. 

BUII-DINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  building  on  Calliope  street,  formerly  occupied,  was  sufficient  to  accommo- 
date only  city  patronage.  There  was  no  room  for  dormitories  and  a  very  small 
yard  for  school  purposes.  This  building  has  been  sold  and  a  beautiful  square  of 
ground  on  Magazine  and  Soniat  streets  has  been  purchased,  and  a  new  and  com- 
modious brick  building  has  been  erected.  Dormitories  will  be  erected  in  connec- 
tion with  the  college  building. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1887,  the  new  university  building  on  Magazine  street 
was  opened  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  school  buildings 
in  the  city,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  square  of  ground,  surrounded  by 
live  oaks  and  other  trees. 

The  university  is  easily  accessible  by  the  Camp  and  Prytania,  the  Magazine, 
and  Coliseum  lines  of  street  cars.  The  doric  columns  and  the  gothic  arches,  the 
marble  entrance,  and  the  beautiful  gallenes  adorning  the  front  render  the  build- 
ing very  conspicuous.  In  the  spacious  grounds  ample  room  is  afforded  for  youth- 
ful sports.  There  is  space  also  for  an  industrial  hall  in  the  rear  of  the  central 
building  and  at  the  front  for  dormitory  buildings  on  adjacent  comers.  Dormi- 
tories should  be  erected  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  accommodation  of  students 
who  come  from  outside  New  Orleans.  The  location  is  healthful,  being  on  the 
highest  ground  in  the  city  and  within  a  few  squares  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

In  the  new  buildings  the  industrial  departments,  both  for  boys  and  girls,  will 
receive  the  attention  they  need  and  will  be  provided  with  the  conveniences  necee- 
jsaiy  for  successful  operation  to  the  extent  of  the  financial  ability  of  the  board. 
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REPORT  OF  SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  May  S,  18S9, 
To  the  Board  of  Trustees  Southern  University, 

Gentlemen:  I  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report  of  the  financial  affairs  of 
this  institution  since  the  last  report  in  May,  1888: 

We  have  received  the  State  warrants  for  the  last  two  appropriations  made  for 
maintaining  the  school,  amounting  to  $7,500  each.  We  have  also  received  war- 
rants for  the  appropriation  of  $14,000,  made  for  constructing  the  school  building. 

Of  the  appropriation  for  the  year  1886  we  still  have  on  hand  unpaid  the  sum  of 
$9,866  in  warrants. 

We  have  boui^ht  a  large  square  of  ground  on  Magazine  street,  between  Soniat 
and  Dufossat  streets,  in  this  city,  for  $6,000,  and  have  constructed  a  building  and 
improvements  at  a  cost  of  $29,330.02,  making  a  total  cost  of  $35,330.02. 

We  now  owe  our  builder  $9,534.32,  and  $3,000  balance  due  on  the  purchase  price 
of  the  square  of  ground,  making  a  total  indebtedness  of  $12,534.32,  with  8  per 
cent  interest,  for  the  grounds  and  buildings. 

This  indebtedness  was  incurred  on  the  faith  of  the  pa3rment  of  the  warrants 
which  had  been  issued  as  above  set  for'ih,  and  if  not  relieved  by  the  State,  the 
school  will  be  obliged  to  use  the  funds  annually  appropriated  for  paying  its 
teachers  and  daily  expenses,  for  the  payment  of  its  indebtedness,  and  in  this  way 
more  than  half  diminish  its  usefulness. 

In  addition  to  this  indebtedness  the  institution  is  in  need  of  dormitories  for  the 
accommodation  of  its  pupils  from  the  country  parishes,  and  applications  will  be 
made  to  the  general  assembly  for  assistance. 

This  university  was  intended  for  the  higher  education  of  the  colored  people,  and 
it  is  the  first  and  only  State  building  erected  in  the  State  for  the  education  of  the 
colored  people. 

We  can  safely  state  that  its  affairs  have  been  well  and  economically  conducted, 
that  it  has  an  average  attendance  of  about  300  pupils,  and  employs  eight  teachers, 
seven  of  which  are  paid  $45  a  month,  and  the  president  of  the  faculty  $135  per 
month. 

For  the  last  two  years  they  have  had  graduating  classes,  and  have  closed  the 
college  year  with  appropriate  exercises  and  a  creditable  school  exhibition. 

F.  L.  Richardson,  Treasurer, 


report  of  president  of  the  faculty. 

Southern  University,  New  Orleaiis,  La.,  May  i,  1889, 
To  the  President  and  Board  of  Trustees: 

The  total  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  Southern  University  for  the  session  of 
1888-89  is  358.  No  call  was  made  for  a  transfer  of  pupils  from  the  New  Orleans 
public  schools  for  this  session  in  order  that  the  public-school  pupils  might  be 
carried  a  grade  higher  than  previously,  the  university  having  made  an  advance 
of  one  grade,  the  lowest  grade  being  dropped. 

The  total  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  Southern  University  from  October  1,  1883, 
to  October  1,  1889,  is  2,073,     They  were  received  as  follows: 


Oct.  1, 1883,  to  Got  1, 1886. 

1885-W 

1887-88 

1888-W 

Total 


Trans- 
ferred 
from 
New  Or- 
leans 
pnblic 
schools. 


0 
87 
91 

0 


Inde- 
pendent 
of  trans- 
fer. 


8fi0 
321 
956 

358 


Total. 


\     ^■'^\ 


\.«8b 


860 
408 
447 
358 
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This  total  is  the  sum  of  the  enrollments  each  year  for  the  six  years  past. 

As  most  of  the  patrons  are  poor,  some  of  the  pupils  in  the  upper  grades  were 
obliged  to  remain  at  home  this  session  to  work. 

A  large  nximber  of  the  pupils  still  walk  several  miles  daily  to  the  school. 

A  still  deeper  interest,  however,  is  shown  in  all  the  departments,  and  we  have 
gradually  brought  the  different  rooms  into  a  more  systematic  connection  than  at 
any  time  previously. 

Although  the  intent  of  the  university  is  to  l)egin  work  where  the  high  school 
course  ends,  yet  as  there  is  no  high  sch(^ol  in  this  section  to  fill  the  intermediate 
position  between  the  grammar  schools  and  the  university,  we  have  been,  and  are 
still,  supplying  that  neeil  with  our  force,  in  order  to  fit  the  ])Ui)il8  for  our  university 
course.  Our  course  in  this  connection  has  been  constantly  upward,  and  as  far  in 
that  line  as  our  material  would  justify.  Wo  have  discontinued  from  the  school 
proper  all  grades  below  the  seventh,  having  had  as  low  as  the  third  grade. 

Pupils  under  the  seventh  grade,  who  have  been  attending  private  schools,  applied 
for  admission,  and  of  these  a  sixth  and  a  fifth  grade  were  formed,  and  are  taught 
b}'  normal  graduates  of  the  university.  A  tuition  fee  of  from  50  cents  to  $1  per 
month  per  pupil  is  paid  by  the  parent  to  the  teacher  of  the  grade.  These  grades 
are  used  also  by  the  normal  department  for  practice  teaching,  as  required  in  the 
curriculum  of  that  department.  The  pupils  of  these  grades  ai^  transferred  in 
regular  order  to  the  higher  grades. 

Nine  pupils,  including  both  sexes,  have  been  graduated  from  the  normal  depart- 
ment of  the  university.  Nearly  all  of  these  have  secured  positions.  We  have 
nearly  as  large  a  numl)er  of  candidates  for  graduation  from  the  high  school 
department  this  session. 

Our  constant  aim  is,  with  the  means  at  our  command,  to  gradually  raise  the 
university  to  a  higher  plane  each  year.  The  faculty  is  in  harmony  in  the  convic- 
tion that  the  attempt  in  this  direction  during  this  sessicm  has  b€*en  more  success- 
ful than  ever  before. 

One  main  object  kept  in  view  is  to  furnish  trained  home  teachers  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  race. 

The  discipline  is  successful  and  satisfactory  and  the  school  is  easily  governed. 

The  industrial  department  for  girls  has  purchased,  independently  of  the  uni- 
vtTsiiy  fund,  and  has  added  to  its  own  department  this  sessirm.  a  sewing  machine, 
a  largo  glass  show  case  for  preserving  the  work,  and  a  immber  of  other  necessaries. 
This  department  has  become  quite  proficient  in  its  line.  The  work  here  is  very 
v.iried. 

About  all  the  costumes,  etc.,  used  in  our  exhibition  last  year  were  made -by  this 
department,  as  well  as  the  ntjedlework  of  the  drop  curtain  used  on  the  platform. 
There  are  in  that  department  this  session  170  pupils,  who  take  daily  lessons  in 
various  kinds  of  work  which  is  graded,  beginning  with  plain  sewing  and  the 
making  of  garments,  on  up  to  the  intricate  and  more  difficult.  The  pupils  learn 
well,  and  their  work  is  a  credit  to  the  institution. 

The  finances  of  the  school  have  not  yet  justified  an  industrial  department  for 
boys. 

The  library  of  the  university  is  much  smaller  than  it  should  be,  far  below  what 
the  needs  require.     The  works  on  hand  ar<'  much  used,  more  than  ever  before. 

It  becomes  my  duty  to  call  e-^i-ecial  attention  to  the  necessity  for  another  teacher 
in  the  higher  department  of  the  university.  This  iitH'essity  is  too  evident  for  me 
to  ent<*r  into  detail  in  pointing  it  out.  The  school  has  not  remained  stationary, 
but  lias  ma<le  an  annual  advance. 

The  additional  teaching  of  the  senior  class  of  the  higli  school,  the  normal  depart- 
ment, the  fr  shnian  class,  an  1  thc^  sophomore  class  is  beyond  the  limits  of  possi- 
bility for  the  i)resent  teaching  force. 

HesjwctfnUy  iSHbmJtted.  H.  A.  Hill, 

JWsidmt  i)f  Facility,  Soiif hern  Univarsiiy. 
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COURSES. 


CURRICULITM  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Junior, — English  gramn^ai't  dictation,  and  composition;  rhetoric,  with  exer- 
cises; arithmetic,  completed;  algebra,  begnn  (Robinson's):  geometry, begun  near 
end  of  session;  general  history;  Latin  grammar. 

Senior. — Mental  philosophy;  algebra,  nniveraity  ( Wentworth's  completed): 
geometry,  completed;  phj'sics.  elementarj*  astronomy:  chemistry;  English  com- 
lx)sition;  Latin  grammar.  Caesar. 

In tem^etliate,— Rhetoric,  Enj;:lish  composition;  history  of  Ens^land:  English 
literature:  algebra,  university  (Wentworth's);  geometry,  books  II.  Ill,  and  IV; 
Young's  Civil  Government:  reading  and  rh(»torioal  exercises:  Latin  grammar. 
reader. 

COLLEGK  ASH  I'MVKKSITY  C'Ol'KSK  OF  STUnY   IN    IHSTlXlT  SrilOOl*^.* 

School  of  viathenia tics, — Thorough  preparatory  course  in  arithmetic  and  alge- 
bra; algebra,  geometry',  trigonometry,  and  surveying;  university  course,  includ- 
ing a  stndy  of  higher  mathematics. 

School  of  «c?Vjnct'.— Chemistry,  natural  history;  physiology,  botany,  physical 
geography,  zoology;  physics,  mechanics,  mineralogy:  univeisity  course,  geology, 
astronomy. 

School  of  English. — English  grammar,  analysis,  selections  from  English  authors: 
dictation  exercises,  comiwsirion,  rhetoric;  English  literature,  composition. 

School  of  hist o7^. — Genei*al  outlines  of  history:  ancient  history — Egypt.  Asia, 
Euroi>e:  modem  history— Special  reference  to  English  and  American  history. 

Si'hool  of  moral  science. — Metaphysics,  logic:  ethics,  political  economj'. 

School  of  nuxlern  lamjnagen. — French:  Grammar.  Worman's  readers,  -<Esop*s 
Fables;  grammar,  Worman's  Echo,  Voltaire's  Charles  XII,  literature,  composi- 
tion.   German:  Grammar,  reading,  composition;  syntiix.  history,  literature. 

School  of  Lfttin. — Preparatory  course  in  grammar,  reading,  and  composition; 
grammar,  Csesar,  Livy.  construction  of  grammatical  forms;  Virgil  (compositicn), 
Prosody  (Roman  history);  Juvenal.  Tacitus.  Horace,  composition,  literature. 

School  of  Greek. — Preparatory  course  of  study  in  grammar,  reading,  and  com- 
position; etymology,  composition,  Homer.  Herodotus:  syntax:  Plato,  Demosthenes, 
moods  and  tenses  (Goodwin)  composition;  history  of  Greece;  syntax;  Thucydides, 
Sophocles,  Euripides;  composition,  history  of  literature. 

FACULTY,  1KSS-I8«n. 

H.  A.  Hill,  president  and  professor  of  natural  sciences  and  mathematics. 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Martinet,  princii)al  of  high  sclnwl. 
Miss  A.  B.  Kennedy,  teacher  in  high  school. 
Miss  A.  P.  Berhel,  teacher  in  grammar  school. 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Fine,  teacher  in  grammar  school. 
Joseph  F.  Barrow,  teacher  in  grammar  school. 
Miss  E.  M.  Joseph,  teacher  in  granmiar  school. 
Miss  Odilo  A.  Joseph,  teacher  in  primary  dei)artment. 
Miss  Amy  McManus.  principal  of  girls'  industrial  department. 
Supernumerary  teachers:  William  H.  Whaley,  Sheldon  L.  Johnson.  Miss  Lizzie 
Isabelle,  Miss  Roberta  Dorsev. 


*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  up  to  this  time  only  the  freshman  and  sopho- 
more classes  had  been  organized. 
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CHARITABLE  ASTLUMS. 

Here  the  writer  brings  to  a  conclusion  the  treatment  of  the  institu- 
tions fostered  by  the  State.     Many  charitable  asylums  under  private 

* 

or  denominational  control  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  patronized, 
but  these  belong  rather  to  the  sphere  of  charities  and  corrections. 
More  than  adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  for  the  blind.  Very  extensive  is  the  insane  asylum  at  Jackson, 
but  it  is  i)erhaps  not  yet  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  State. 

RtiSnM:^  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

A  final  summary  is  presented  of  the  sums  the  State  has  expended 
on  her  various  educational  ventures  up  to  1890: 

CoUegeof  Orleans $103,500.00 

College  of  Orleans,  by  lottery (?) 

Beneficiary  parochial  schools 973,852.14 

College  of  Louisiana 211,687.40 

College  of  Jefferson 248,447.75 

Franklin  College 66,851.70 

Rapides  College 7,812.95 

College  of  Baton  Ronge 28,000.00 

Subsidized  academies 127,285.61 

Miscellaneous  to  academies 6,200.00 

Miscelaneous  by  lottery 126,000.00 

Medical  education  (before  the  war) 127,000.00 

State  University 890,527.00 

Free  public  schools 13,464,000.00 

Academic  department,  University  of  Louisiana 40, 030. 00 

StateNormal. 52,000.00 

Southern  University 106,000.00 

Grand  total 16,447,165.41 

This  sum  the  writer  believes  to  be  under  rather  than  over  that 
actually  expended  by  the  State. 


Chapter  V, 

DENOMINATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 


We  must  now  turn  to  the  efforts  made  for  education  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana  under  denominational  influences.  Many  of  the  private 
schools  are  more  or  less  strictly  affiliated  with  denominational  inter- 
ests, but  the  scope  of  the  present  volume  will  not  permit  the  writer  to  do 
more  than  describe  such  of  the  institutions  as  seem  to  him  most  impor- 
tant historically,  or  from  the  permanence  j^riven  them  by  endowments. 

THB  URSITLINES'  CONVENT. 

The  educational  efforts  of  the  Ursuline  nuns  may  certainly  claim 
the  first  notice  of  a  historian  of  education  in  Louisiana  by  reason 
of  the  antiquity  of  their  establishment.  These  efforts  began  in  the 
autumn  of  1727,  and  they  have  probably  never  been  discontinued 
since  that  time.  Into  the  penetralia  of  conventual  education  no 
investigator  may  go,  but  we  are  furnished  with  ample  information 
of  the  inception  of  the  undertaking.  We  have  seen  how  Governor 
Bienville  made  an  effort  to  have  a  male  college  established  in  the 
colony.  It  was  by  his  hand  also  that  the  first  efforts  were  made  for 
the  education  of  girls. 

To  obviate  the  necessity  of  sending  them  abroad  for  education  Bienville  sought 
in  his  native  Canada  a  few  Soenrs  Grises  to  teach  the  girls  and  take  charge  of  the 
sick;  but  his  project  proved  impracticable.  Feeling  that  the  prosperity  and  even 
the  existence  of  the  colony  depended,  in  a  great  measure,  in  establishing  educa- 
tional institutions  for  the  young,  the  governor  consulted  Father  Beaubois,  the 
lately  arrived  superior  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  come  to  evangelize  the  outlying 
districts  of  Orleans  Island  and  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Territory.  The  zealous 
father  suggested  the  Ursulines  of  Bouen  as  likely  to  be  able  to  supply  religious 
teachers,  and  to  them  application  was  immediately  made.  To  Bienville,  then,  New 
Orleans  is  indebted  for  its  first  convent,  though  the  nuns  did  not  arrive  during  his 
administration.  Perier  replaced  him  as  governor  October  26,  1720,  and  they  did 
not  reach  New  Orleans  until  Aug^ust  7, 1727.  * 

Father  Beaubois,  acting  under  the  authority  of  Mgr.  Jean  de  la 
Croix  de  St.  Valier,  bishop  of  Quebec,  negotiated  with  the  Company 
of  the  Indies,  which  agreed  to  maintain  six  nuns,  to  pay  their  passage, 
and  that  of  four  servants  to  serve  them  during  the  voyage,  and  fur- 
ther, to  pay  the  passage  of  those  who  for  any  motive  might  wish  to 


*  The  Ursulines  in  Louisiana,  p.  5. 
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return  to  Franee.  It  was  agreed  that  one  of  the  nuns  should  he 
housekeeper  of  the  hospital  and  sliould  occupy  herself  \v\\h  all  the 
temporal  concerns;  that  two  othei's  sliould  continually  be  at  the  serv- 
ice of  the  sick;  that  there  should  be  one  for  the  school  of  the  poor, 
and  another  should  serve  as  substitute  to  any  of  the  othei^s  in  case  of 
sickness  or  the  like.  When  the  nuns  might  do  so  advantageously 
they  were  to  take,  if  they  thought  proper,  boarding  pupils,  but  none 
of  those  that  might  be  charged  with  the  care  of  the  sick  should  be 
diverted  nor  applied  to  the  education  of  the  boarding  pupils.* 

On  the  12th  of  January,  1727,  all  the  nuns  destined  for  the  Louisi- 
ana Monastery  assembled  in  the  infirmary  of  the  Ursulines'  convent 
in  Rouen,  to  meet  for  the  first  time  the  superior,  Mother  Marie 
Tranchepain  de  St.  Augustine,  who  liad  been  sc^t  over  the  new  esta]> 
lishment  by  the  bishop  of  Quebec,  in  whose  diocese  Louisiana  then 
was.     The  names  of  these  first  sisters  were  as  follows: 

Scenr  Marguerite  Jndde  de  St.  Jean  r£vang^liste,  prof  esse  de  la  Commtmeaute 
de  Rouen. 

Sceur  Marianne  Bonlanger  de  St.  Angeliqne  de  Ronen. 

Soeur  Magdeleine  de  Mahiew  de  St.  Francis  de  Xavier,  prof  esse  de  la  Commu- 
neante  du  Havre. 

Sceur  Renee  Gniqael  de  Ste.  Marie,  professe  de  Vannes. 

Soeur  Marguerite  de  Salaou  de  Ste.  Th^rese  de  Ploermel. 

Soeur  Cecile  Cavalier  de  St.  Joseph,  professe  de  la  Communeant^  d'Elbonf. 

Soeur  Marianne  Daiu  de  Ste.  Mar  the,  professe  de  la  Communeaute  de  Hennebon. 

Soeur  Marie  Hochard  de  St.  Stanislas,  novice. 

Soeur  Claude  Maffy,  seculiere  de  Cha-ur. 

Soeur  Anne,  seculiere  converse. 


These  sistei'S  were  accompanied  to  New  Orleans  by  Fathers  Tartariii 
and  Doutrebleau,  very  worthy  missionaries  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1727,  they  embarked  on  the  (rironde  at 
Port  rOrient,  but  contrary  winds  detained  them  in  the  harbor  until 


*S(Pur  Tranchepain  de  St  Augustine's  Avant  propos.  The  royal  approval  was 
also  sought  for  this  establishment,  and  was  given  in  the  following  document: 

'*  To-day  King  Louis  XV  being  at  Fontainebleau,  it  has  been  represented  to 
him  on  the  part  of  Sisters  Marie  Tranchepain  de  St.  Augustine  and  Marie  Anne 
Le  Bonlanger  de  Ste.  Angeliciue.  Ursulines  of  Rouen,  that  they  had,  with  the 
assistance  of  Sister  Catlierine  de  Bruserby  de  St.  Amant,  first  superior  of  the 
Ursulines  of  France,  ratified  a  bargain  with  the  directors  of  the  Company  of 
the  Indies,  whereby  the  said  sisters  engage  to  transport  themselves  to  Louisiana 
with  four  other  nuns  of  their  order,  to  charge  themselves  Avith  tne  care  of  the  Hos- 
pital of  New  Orleans,  and  to  employ  themselves  at  the  same  time  in  the  education 
of  young  girls,  conformably  to  their  want  The  Company  of  the  Indies  under- 
takes to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  hospital  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  nuns 
according  to  the  agreement.  They. hope  by  the  benediction  of  God  a  happy  suc- 
cess in  their  enterprise,  whose  pious  and  charitable  principles  promise  them  the 
protection  of  the  King,  supplicating  very  humbly  His  Majesty  to  approve  their 
establishment  in  the  province  of  Louisiana,  whereto  His  Majesty,  having  regard 
and  wishing  to  favor  everything  that  can  contribute  to  solacing  the  sick  poor  and 
to  the  education  of  youth,  has  approved  the  treaty  made  between  the  directors  of 
/ir^  Comp&uy  of  the  Indies  and  the  Ursuline  nuns.*' 
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the  following  day.  Tho  mother  superior  described  the  passage  as 
most  perilous,  and  the  length  of  time  consumed  by  the  voyage  thor- 
oughly bears  her  out,  for  it  was  not  until  the  7th  of  August  that  the 
party  reached  New  Orleans.  At  some  distance  below  the  city  they 
had  taken  to  small  craft,  so  as  to  hasten  up  the  river,  and  thus  an 
early  opportunity  was  given  for  that  hospitable  reception  thus  recorded 
by  the  superior: 

When  "we  were  8  or  10  leagues  from  New  Orleans  we  commenced  to  meet  habi- 
tations. There  was  no  one  but  stopped  us  to  make  us  enter  his  house,  and  every- 
where we  were  received  with  a  joy  beyond  all  expression.  On  every  side  they 
promised  ns  boarding  pupils,  and  some  wished  to  give  them  to  us  already. 

This  hospitality,  we  may  be  sure,  was  not  diminished  as  they  drew 
nearer  to  the  city,  for  the  mother  superior  writes : 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  wish  that  we  should  lack  nothing;  they  vie 
with  one  another  in  hospitality  toward  us.  This  generosity  charges  us  with  obli- 
gation to  almost  everybody.  Among  our  most  devoted  friends  are  M.  le  Com- 
mandant and  his  lady,  who  are  i>ersons  full  of  merit,  and  their  society  is  very 
agreeable. 

The  welcome  given  by  Father  Beaubois  and  the  reception  of  the 
nuns  is  thus  described  in  the  Ursulines  in  Louisiana  (p.  12): 

The  delight  of  Father  Beaubois  on  the  arrival  of  the  nuns,  whom  he  had  given 
up  as  lost,  can  not  be  described.  When  the  first  greetings  were  over  he  conducted 
them  to  the  poor  church,  to  thank  God  for  having  rescued  them  from  the  dangers 
of  the  deep,  and  thence  to  his  own  house,  where  they  sat  down  to  a  comfortable 
breakfast  at  11  o'clock.  Whether  they  walked  processionally  or  were  conveyed 
in  the  carriages  of  the  commandant  does  not  appear.  But,  breakfast  over,  they 
were  anxious  to  be  conducted,  as  soon  as  convenient,  to  their  own  home.  The 
monastery  the  Company  of  the  West  Indies  was  building  was  far  from  completion, 
but  the  best  house  in  the  colony.  Bienville's  country  house,  was  offered  for  their 
temporary  abode.  This,  then,  into  which  they  entered  on  the  evening  of  August 
7,  1727,  was  the  first  convent  on  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  the  oldest,  indeed, 
from  St.  Lawrence  to  the  (^ulf  by  some  seventy  years.  It  was  situated  iu  the 
square  now  bounded  by  Bienville,  Chartres,  Douane  (custom-house),  and  Decatur 
streets.  It  was  two  stories  high;  the  flat  roof  could  be u^ed  as  a  belvedere  or  gal- 
lery. Six  doors  gave  air  and  entrance  to  the  apartments  on  the  ground  floor. 
There  were  many  windows,  but,  instead  of  glass,  the  sashes  were  covered  with 
tine,  thin  linen,  which  let  in  as  much  light  as  glass  and  more  air.  The  ground 
about  the  house  was  cleared;  it  had  a  garden  in  front  and  a  i)oultry  yard  in  the 
rear,  but  the  whole  establishment  was  in  the  depth  of  the  forest;  the  streets, 
marked  by  the  surveyor  some  years  before,  had  not  yet  been  cut  through  as  far  as 
Bienville  street,  on  which  the  nuns'  garden  opened;  on  all  sides  were  forest  trees 
of  prodigious  height  and  size.  From  the  roof  the  nuns  could  look  abroad  on  a 
scene  of  weird  and  solemn  splendor.  The  surrounding  wilderness,  with  its  spread- 
ing live  oaks  and  ghastly  cypresses,  cut  up  by  glassy,  meandering  bayous,  was  the 
refuge  and  home  of  reptiles,  wild  beasts,  vultures,  herons,  and  many  wondrous 
specimens  of  the  fauna  of  Louisiana. 

EARLIEST  EFFORTS. 

Almost  immediately  our  good  nuns  beican  to  teach  the  children,  to  instruct  the 
Indian  and  negro  races,  and  to  care  for  the  sick.    The  governor  wished  them  to 
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add  a  Magdalen  asylum  to  their  good  works;  but  I  doubt  if  they  were  able  to 
undertake  this  work  of  mercy  for  the  abandoned  women  of  the  colony.  They 
received  under  their  protection  the  orphans  of  the  Frenchmen  recently  massacred 
by  the  Natchez,  and  the  filles-a-la-cassette  (girls  with  trunks  or  caskets),  several 
installments  of  whom  the  king  sent  out  as  wives  lor  his  soldiers.  And  later 
these  good  nuns  received  large  numbers  of  the  exiled  women  and  children  of  the 
wandering  Acadians.* 

The  one  to  whose  care  the  instruction  of  the  children  was  first 

allotted  was  Sceur  Madeleine  Mahieu  de  St.  Francis  Xavier.     She, 

haply  the  first  woman  engaged  in  the  systematic  instruction  of  girls 

in  the  colony,  was  the  first  of  the  company  of  nuns  to  be  called  to  her 

rewani  (July  6,  1728).     The  circular  letter  issiied  in  her  honor  by  the 

mother  superior  makes  the  following  statement: 

She  solicited  me  many  times  that  she  might  have  the  care  of  instructing  the 
savages  and  negresses,  but  being  already  under  promise  to  another  sister,  I  granted 
her  the  instruction  of  the  day  pupils  (extemes).  She  took  delight  in  them,  and 
nothing  contented  her  more  than  to  see  their  number  increase,  and  the  more 
ignorant  these  children  were  the  more  devoted  she  was  to  them.f 

The  boarding  department  was  under  the  supervision  of  Sueur  Mar- 
guerite Judde.  She  died  on  the  14th  of  August,  1731,  and  is  thus 
characterized  by  the  superior: 

Her  love  for  poverty  was  so  great,  that  she  never  wished  to  keep  for  herself  any 
of  the  boarding  money,  or  the  payments  parents  made  her. 

Of  the  extent  of  her  duties  we  may  gain  a  hint  from  the  statement 
that  in  May,  1728,  less  than  a  year  after  the  arrival  of  the  Ursulines — 

The  nuns  had  twenty  boarders,  among  them  g^irls  of  15  who  had  never  heard 
mass  and  whom  they  took  great  pains  to  instruct,  that  when  they  went  home  they 
might  establish  religion  in  their  families,  t 

CHANGES  IN  LOCATION. 

We  have  seen  that  the  nuns  were  first  domiciled  in  Bienville's 
country  house : 

Tradition  asserts  that  the  nuns  did  not  remain  long  in  Bienville*s  house.  A 
plantation  and  some  slaves  had  been  given  to  them  by  the  Indian  company,  to 
which  they  removed,  probably,  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to  erect  a  temporary 
dwelling.  Bienville's  house,  though  the  largpest  in  the  colony,  soon  became  too 
small  for  the  numbers  placed  under  their  care.  Not  a  stone  upon  a  stone  remains 
of  these  two  oldest  convents  on  the  delta.  The  first  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames  in 
the  dreadful  conflagration  which  spread  from  the  house  of  a  Spaniard,  on  Good 
Friday,  1788,  to  nearly  t:00  houses,  leaving  thousands  homeless.  What  the  second 
was  like  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  but  its  site  is  on  a  short  street,  flanked 
by  cotton  presses,  and  opening  on  the  Levee,  called  Nun  street,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  nuns  who  once  prayed  and  taught  within  its  limits.  A  long,  strag- 
gling street,  thickly  fringed  with  very  unpretentious  houses,  runs  through  the  old 
Ursuline  plantation,  and  recalls  its  ancient  owners  by  its  title.  Religious  street. 
Time  has  not  left  the  slightest  vestige  of  these  old  monasteries  or  the  fine  trees 
and  well-kept  gardens  that  surrounded  them. 

*  Ursulines  in  Louisiana,  p.  13.  i  Ursulines  in  Louisiana,  p.  12. 

/  Tranchepain  de  St.  Augustine,  p.  43. 
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The  third  convent  of  Lonisiana  stands  quite  within  the  ancient  city  limits  of 
the  capital,  on  the  sqnare  bounded  by  Chartres,  Ursnline,  Hospital  and  Old  Levee 
streets,  on  a  line  with  the  first,  Bienville's  house,  but  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
city.  It  was  begnn  in  1727,  finished  in  1734,  and  is  to-day  the  oldest  house  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  perhaps  the  strongest.  Built  of  the  very  best  materials, 
in  the  Tuscan  composite  style,  its  walls  are  several  feet  thick,  the  beams  and 
rafters,  which  the  saw  never  touched,  seem  as  strong  as  when  they  left  the  forest, 
the  shutters  are  of  iron,  and  the  bolts  and  bars  and  hinges  are  not  surpassed  for 
size  and  strength  by  those  of  any  prison.  The  builders  made  it  strong  enough  to 
stand  a  siege,  for  in  those  days  an  attack  from  the  Indians  or  the  English  was  by 
no  means  improbable.* 

The  Ursulines  made  another  removal  in  1824.  In  1831  their  old 
convent  became,  for  a  brief  time,  the  atatehouse,  and  in  1834  was 
granted  by  them  for  the  perpetual  use  of  the  archbishop,  and  since 
that  time  it  has  been  his  seat.f  A  more  charming  spot  it  would  be 
hard  to  find,  and  one's  thoughts  are  prone  to  wander,  while  looking 
out  upon  the  garden  of  bananas,  oranges,  and  ferns,  back  to  the  time 
when  it  was  the  haunt  of  gentle  maidens  that  embroidered  and  stitched 
and  knitted  fancy  work  there,  filling  out  in  the  practice  of  these 
housewifely  accomplishments  the  day  that  was  further  devoted  to 
study  and  music  and  religion. 

No  one  would  dream  of  asserting  that  the  equipment  in  teachers 
and  material  was  large  in  those  early  times,  and,  from  the  standpoint 
of  to-day,  the  culture  that  could  have  been  gained  from  these  sources 
was  not  large.  Indeed,  in  those  times,  when  the  need  of  multiplying 
and  so  possessing  the  earth,  was  great,  time  could  not  be  spared  for 
any  extended  cultivation.  A  woman's  first  duty  was  then  felt  to  be 
to  the  race  and  not  to  her  own  individual  cultivation.  There  were 
no  young  novices  recruited  from  the  pupils,  and  small  wonder  it  is, 
though  the  writer  of  The  Ursulines  in  Louisiana  (p.  13)  remarks: 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  among  all  these  girls,  and  even  among  their  own 
pupils,  they  never,  in  the  early  times,  found  a  religious  vocation,  but  were  obliged 
to  depend  upon  their  mother  country  for  subjects.  Women  were  very  scarce 
throughout  the  colony,  and  the  poor  young  creatures  just  referred  to  had  scarcely 
tasted  the  hospitality  of  the  Ursulines  when  they  were  claimed  by  planters  and 
settlers  in  need  of  helpmates.  These  marriages,  made  on  so  short  an  acquaint- 
ance, almost  invariably  turned  out  well. 

We  must  not  however,  with  the  thankful  Phariseeisni  of  our  day, 
look  down  upon  such  influences  for  culture.  A  few  months  of  refining 
association  often  outweighs  in  its  effect  on  character  all  the  coarseness 
of  untutored  years,  granted  a  fine  nature  to  start  with.  That  was  the 
time  for  ornamental  education,  the  education  that  aims  at  accomplish- 
ment. We  may  regret  that  this  course  is  still  largely  followed  in  the 
education  of  women  in  Louisiana;  it  would  be  anachronistic  to  under- 
value its  importance  and  value  for  the  earlier  times. 


*The  UTsnlines  in  Louisiana,  p.  14.  f  Cable,  The  Creoles  of  Louisiana. 
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In  a  very  brief  period  of  time  however  there  must  liave  l)eeii  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  teacliing  for(*e  of  the  convent  and  in  conse- 
(luent  results  uprm  culture,  for  every  encouraj^ement  seems  to  have 
been  given  thesisterhocnl.* 

From  the  beginning  the  Ursulines  were  treattnl  with  the  greatest  kindness  by 
the  mother  country  and  the  colonists,  and  thHr  wants  mi>8t  lilx^rally  supplied 
In  1710  they  figure  in  the  budget  of  the  colony  for  r2.0()0  livres  for  the  support  of 
twelve  religious  and  their  orphans.  Most  of  the  ladies  of  the  colony  were  e<lu- 
cated  at  the  Ursidine  convent  (few  went  to  Euroi>e  to  be  educated  after  its  estab- 
lishment), and  their  domestic  virtues  have  won  the  warmest  encomiums.  As 
daughters,  wives,  and  mothers  the  Creoles  did  honor  to  their  rearing.  Their 
sweetness,  modesty,  grace,  and  industry  were  appreciated  by  the  strangers  who 
came  hither  to  govern  their  country  and  had  seen  all  of  grace  and  beauty  that 
Europe  could  show.  To  thest*  matrons  of  Gallic  blocnl  the  modesty  and  charm  of 
maidenhood  seemed  to  cling:  and  their  daughters  were  not  unworthy  of  such 
mothers.  Most  of  the  governors  who  came  to  the  colony  bore  otf  Oeole  brides. 
The  astute  Unzaga  and  the  brilliant  Galvez  married  the  Maxent  s'sters;  Governor 
Chiro  a  Macarthy,  daughter  of  Count  Macarthy,  who  had  made  his  home  in  Louis- 
iana; Governor  Gayoso  followed  their  example 

•if  vt-  *  *  *  *  « 

One  of  the  above  ladies,  the  Countess  Galvez,  fulfilled  a  brilliant  destiny  as 
vice-queen  of  Mexico.  Thus,  a  long  list  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
colony  sought  their  brides  among  the  pupils  of  the  Ursulines.  Nor  were  they 
less  assiduous  in  training  girls  of  humbler  rank,  who  crowded  their  day  schools: 
while  their  evenings  and  Sundays  were  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  Indian  and 
negro  women  and  girls,  and  the  care  of  the  sick  occupied  some  of  these  zealous 
religious  every  day  in  the  neighboring  hospital. 

We  have  seen  above  the  strietures  of  Bishop  Penal  vert  on  the 
antipathy  shown  by  the  Ursulines  to  the  Spanish  domination,  an 
antipathy  that  made  them  raise  objections  to  the  rocH'ption  of  Spanish 
novi(*es  and  to  the  performance  of  religious  exercisers  in  the  Spanish 
language.  In  consequence,  doubtless,  of  the  l)ishop's  representations, 
the  li^rsulines  did  receive  several  postulants  from  C.uba  in  order  to 
offer  Spanish  courses. f  Later  the  oppo:sition  to  Spain  must  have  been 
lessened,  for  when  the  colony  was  transferred  back  to  France  in  1803 
sixteen  out  of  twentv-five  sisters  withdrew  from  the  countrv.  The 
France  of  the  revolution  and  republic  was,  to  be  sure,  a  very  dif- 
ferent country,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  from  the  France  of  His 
Most  Catholic  Majesty. 

The  writer  of  the  monograph  so  frequently  cited  thus  comments 
on  the  state  of  education  in  the  (*onvent  at  the  time  of  the  cession  of 
Louisiana  to  the*  Tnited  States. 

At  all  times  the  wealthier  Louisianans  sent  their  sons  to  Europe  to  be  educated, 
or,  at  least,  finished.  Hence,  though  the  higher  studies  were  taught,  there  was 
no  regular  university  in  New  Orleans.  The  Ursuline  schools  always  maintained 
a  high  degree  of  excellence.  I  do  not  know  that  the  Boston,  New  York,  or  Phila- 
delphia of  thosD  days  was  nearly  so  well  provided  with  educational  facilities  as 
New  Orleans  while  under  the  sway  of  France  and  Spain.     Indeed,  ni  sending  out 

*  The  Urj^uliues  in  Louisiana,  p.  IS.  f  Ibid,  p,  21. 
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teachers,  these  countries  gave  the  colony  of  their  best.  I  have  read  with  delight 
the  letters  of  the  first  mother  siix>erior  of  the  Ursnlines,  and  those  of  her  yoang 
disciple,  Madeleine  Hachard,  and  can  testify  that  these  ladies  wrote  their  native 
language  with  a  grace  and  elegance  which  few  of  the  '*  teachers  "  who  expatiate 
on  the '*  benighted  *' times  of  old  can  equal.  And  I  desire  no  better  evidence  of 
the  scholarship  of  the  first  teachers  that  enlightened  the  youth  of  Louisiana,  and 
ameliorated  the  lot  of  the  savage  and  the  slave,  by  teaching  them  of  a  heaven  pre- 
pared for  them,  of  a  Father  who  loves  them,  of  a  Savior  who  redeemed  them— 
rescuing  them  from  the  bondage  of  Satan,  and  imparting  to  them,  for  Christ's 
sake,  that  blessed  freedom  wherewith  He  hath  made  them  free! 

If  the  Ursulines  had  been  alarmed  at  the  transfer  from  Spain  to 

France,  that  alarm  was  increased  when,  in  a  few  weeks,  the  Ignited 

States  took  possession  by  purchase.     The  number  of  Ui^sulines  was 

now  11  and  they  had  170  boarding  pupils.     Their  former  bishop  had 

to  be  given  up  for  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Baltimore,  Right.  Rev. 

John  Can'oU.     The  mother  superior,  Maiy  Theresa  Farjon,  under 

these  circumstances  wrote  to  Bishop  Carroll.     He  laid  her  petition 

befoi-e  the  Secretary  of  State,  James  Madison,  who  made  the  following 

reply: 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  lay  before  the  President  your  letter  of  the  14th  of 

December,  who  views  with  pleasure  the  public  benefit  resulting  from  the  benewH 

lent  endeavors  of  the  respectable  persons  in  whose  behalf  it  is  written.    Be  assured 

that  no  opportunity  will  be  neglected  of  manifesting  the  real  interest  he  takes  in 

promoting  the  means  of  affording  to  the  youth  of  this  new  portion  of  the  American 

dominion  a  pious  and  useful  education,  and  of  evincing  the  grateful  sentiments 

due  to  those  of  all  religious  persuasions  who  so  laudably  devote  themselves  in  its 

diffusion.    It  was  under  the  influence  of  such  feelings  that  Gk>vemor  Claiborne 

had  already  assured  the  ladies  of  this  monastery  of  the  entire  protection  which 

will  be  afforded  them  after  the  recent  change  of  government. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  very  great  respect,  etc. , 

Jamks  Madison. 

A  short  time  afterwards  communication  was  made  directly  with  the 
President,  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  wrote  a  reassuring  reply. 

The  Ursulines  were  also  destined  to  suffer  disquietude  in  the  war  of 
1812.  Their  convent  was  in  plain  sight  of  the  battle  ground  when 
Jackson  inflicted  the  great  defeat  on  the  British.  Their  prayers  and 
supplications  were  made  before  and  during  the  battle,  and  there  a  glad 
Te  Deum  was  sung  in  honor  of  the  victory. 

THE   PRESENT   HOME   OF  THE   URSULINES. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  the  Ursulines  to  make  one  more  removal: 

In  1824,  the  Ursulines,  after  having  occnpied  this  venerable  mansion  for  ninety 
years,  removed  to  a  spacious  monastery,  800  feet  front,  with  wings  in  the  rear,  on 
a  salubrious  site,  nearly  3  miles  south  of  their  ancient  habitation.  The  river 
breezes  temper  the  wind  in  the  most  sultry  weather,  the  nuns'  apartments  are  on 
the  model  of  the  old  home,  the  class  rooms  are  airy  and  elegant,  and  the  groves 
and  gardens,  which  were  once  waving  marshes  of  wild  oats  and  swamp  grass,  with 
broad  stretches  of  willow  jungle,  are  well-kept  and  beautiful.  Other  laborers 
having  come  into  the  vineyard,  the  Ursuline  ladies  have  long  since  given  up  their 
attendance  on  the  sick,  in  order  to  turn  all  their  efforts  to  the  ch\ftl  ^ixAl^x  ^VSrSsl 
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their  order  was  instituted,  viz,  the  education  of  youth.  Now,  as  in  olden  times, 
their  schools  continue  to  bear  a  high  literary  reputation,  and  among  other  advan- 
tages they  possess  that  of  teaching  French  and  English,  not  only  by  theory,  but 
by  practice,  the  pupils  being  required  to  converse  daily  in  both  languages. 

EQUIPMENT. 

*'The  Ui'siiliues  in  Louisiana"  does  not  cany  its  description  furtlier 
than  1824.  The  clippings  given  below  from  a  catalogue  will  give  the 
reader  all  the  information  of  general  interest  respecting  tlie  etj^uip- 
ment  of  the  school: 

The  main  building  and  each  of  the  two  wings  in  rear  are  laid  off  into  three 
stories,  two  of  which  are  surrounded  by  broad  galleries,  where  the  pupils  can  take 
outdoor  exercise  when  the  weather  does  not  permit  of  their  recreating  themselves 
in  the  playgrounds  or  in  the  park.  The  lawn  is  bordered  with  beautiful  crape 
myrtle  and  the  park  is  shaded  by  majestic  pecan  trees  over  a  century  old.  In 
front  of  the  main  building  is  a  flower  garden,  and  further  on  to  the  right  and  left 
is  an  orange  grove.  A  variety  of  other  fruit  and  shade  trees  are  also  on  the 
gi'ounds. 

The  various  apartments  are  spacious,  well-ventilated,  and  commodious,  and 
great  attention  is  paid  to  the  rules  of  hygiene.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that 
even  during  the  terrible  epidemic  of  1878  there  was  not  a  single  case  of  yellow 
fever  within  the  inclosure. 

A  suite  of  bathing  rooms,  twenty-five  in  number,  is  attached  to  the  establish- 
ment, hence  the  children  have  the  advantage  of  enjoying  a  refreshing  bath  sev- 
eral times  a  week  during  the  bathing  season.  Each  room  is  private,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  an  abundant  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water. 

COURSE  OF  STUDIES. 

Besides  Christian  doctrine,  to  which  particular  attention  is  i^aid,  the  programme 
of  studies  embraces  French  and  English  grammar,  rhetoric,  literature,  logic, 
ancient  and  modern  history,  geography,  astronomy,  arithmetic,  and  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics,  bookkeeping,  botany,  geology,  physiology,  and  chem- 
istry.   Lessons  in  penmanship,  reading,  and  elocution  are  daily  given. 

The  academy  possesses  a  library  containing  over  4,000  volumes,  philosophical 
and  chemical  apparatus,  a  telescope,  a  large  assortment  of  the  most  improved 
globes  and  maps,  and  a  fine  collection  of  minerals,  etc. 

Courses  in  music,  drawing,  and  painting  are  of  course  given,  as  in  all  finishing 
schools. 

The  young  ladies  educated  in  this  institution  are  early  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity and  advantages  of  acciuiring  refined  and  amiable  manners,  as  well  as  habits 
of  industry,  order,  and  neatness;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  emulation,  a 
medal  is  awarded  at  the  close  of  the  scholastic  year  to  such  as  have  distinguished 
themselves  for  general  excellency  in  deportment.  They  are  always  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  sisters,  whose  maternal  vigilance  helps  to  secure  the  pres- 
ervation of  morals  and  a  strict  observance  of  the  school  regulations.  Twelve 
sisters  have  their  sleeping  apartments  in  the  boarders*  dormitory,  so  that,  even  at 
night,  the  children  are  never  left  alone. 

The  ideal  of  education  that  obtains  with  the  Ursulines  is  not  that 
of  Vassar  or  Wellesley,  but  who  shall  say  that  the  one  should  be 
exclusive  of  the  othery 
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ACADEM7  OF  THB  SACRED  HEART,  ST.  JAMBS  PARISH.  LOUISIANA 

(The  superior  of  tliis  institution  has  kindly  furnished  the  following 
sketch  for  the  History  of  Education  in  Louisiana) : 

ACADEMIES  OF  THE   SACRED   HEART. 

The  educiitional  institution  known  under  the  title,  ''OMerof  the 
Sacred  Heart,"  which  sprang  up  in  France  at  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lution, was  introduced  into  this  country  in  the  early  yeara  of  the  pres- 
ent century  by  a  truly  apostolic  woman,  Philippine  Duchesne,  a  woman 
endowed  witli  the  resistless  energy  of  character  traditional  in  her  fam- 
ily, and  which  rendered  the  name  one  of  historic  note  during  the  Reign 
of  Terror.  Madame  Duchesne  sailed  from  Bordeaux  on  the  ]Oth  of 
March,  1818,  accompanied  by  four  companions,  one  of  whom,  Eugenie 
Ande,  had  been  a  brilliant  and  flattered  member  of  the  imperial  court, 
which  she  deserted  in  tlie  bloom  of  youth  to  devote  herself  to  the  serv- 
ice  of  God  in  the  shadow  of  the  sanctuar}\  It  was  only  after  a  voy- 
age of  two  months  and  a  half  that,  on  the  29th  of  May,  the  heroic 
band  reached  New  Orleans,  where  the  fii*st  act  of  the  enthusiastic 
foundress  was  to  kneel  and  kiss  the  land  she  had  come  to  evangelize. 

Going  northward  to  Missouri,  then  known  as  Upper  Louisiana,  she 
opened  her  first  school  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  it  was  not  till  1821, 
on  receiving  reinforcements  from  France,  that  she  returned  to  Louisi- 
ana proper  and  estiiblished  at  Grand  Couteau  an  educational  institu- 
tion on  property  presented  by  a  rich  and  pious  lady,  the  widow  of 
Mr.  Charles  Smith.  Four  years  later,  in  1825,  she  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  present  flourishing  and  widely  known  institution  in  the  parish 
of  St.  James  known  as  the  Convent  of  St.  ^fichaels. 

Establishments  in  Natchitoches  and  Baton  Rouge  were  founded 
respectively  in  1847  and  1851,  while  the  schools  of  the  order  were 
spreading  rapidly  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Slates. 

These  ladies  of  rare  refinement  and  high  intellectual  culture  did  not 
confine  their  care  to  the  privileged  classes  who  thronged  to  their 
schools  eager  to  profit  by  the  advantages  presented;  they  had  crossed 
the  ocean  to  seek  and  save  the  children  of  the  wilderness,  and  they 
lavished  their  apostolic  labors  equally  on  the  negroes  and  the  Indians, 
with  whom  they  disdained  not  to  dwell  among  the  wilds  of  the  forest 
and  i)rairie. 

Recently  a  second  school  has  been  established  in  the  city  of  New- 
Orleans,  and  the  success  attained  in  all  these  academies  proves  them 
worthy  of  the  renown  wiiich  attends  the  order  throughout  Europe, 
where  it  holds  the  fii-st  rank  as  an  educational  institution. 

The  writer  of  *'Une  Paroisse  Louisianaise"  thus  describes  th<»  grad- 
uates of  the  Sacred  Heart : 

Un  in8tant  j*ai  ea  la  x)ens^e  de  placer  ici  lesnoms  des  elevesgradiiees,  sorties  des 
mains  de  ces  religieuses  du  Coenr-Sacro  de  Jesus;  mais  coraoiQiit  mwstvt^  \s^^  ^^ 
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2,600  nonu!  Deux  mille  six  cents  ^l^vee?  Voilk  an  petit  chiffre  des  plus  respecta- 
bles et  je  vois  d'ici  la  mine  effar^  dn  prote  charge  de  les  aligner.  Evitons-lui  cet 
ennni  et  tournous  la  difficult^.  D'ailleurs,  il  n'est  pas  bon  de  li  vrer  aux  vents  menr- 
triers  de  la  publicite  ces  vierges  timides,  aimant  le  silence  et  s'epanouissant  sons 
le  sonrire  patemel.  Disons  done  ceci:  partout  on  vonsvoyez  nne  mere  de  famille. 
simple,  bonne,  active  et  pieuse,  salnez-la;  c  etait  nne  fleiir  qui  autrefois  habita  les 
parois  du  Sacre-Ccenr  et  re^ut  la  rosee  du  ciel;  partout  on  vous  rencontrerez  uu 
front  chastement  voil^,  une  jeune  fille  an  maintien  modeste,  a  la  demarche  sans 
appret,  gardieuue  du  foyer,  assidue  k  la  maison  de  Dieu,  inclinez  vous  encore; 
c'est  une  fieur  du  Sacr^-Coeur.  Vous  pourrez-vous  tromper  peut-etre;  dans  ce  cas, 
votre  m^iirise  sera  tout  a  llionneur  de  1  etablissement,  qui  aura  si  exact^ment 
enseigne  la  pratique  de  la  devise  de  la  Soci6t6  des  Dames  du  Sacr^-Coeur:  Apprenez 
de  moi  queje  suis  doiuv  et  humble  de  cit*nr, 

SILLIMAN    FEMALE    COLIiEOIATE    INSTTTUTE. 

THE   ENDOWMENT. 

This  institution  began  its  existence^  as  a  joint  stock  company,  char- 
tered by  the  State  of  Louisiana  in  1852.  In  November,  1850,  Mr. 
William  Silliman  donated  to  the  Presbytery  of  Louisiana  102  shares 
(being  a  majority  of  the  stock),  valued  at  $5,000.  At  this  time  the 
institute  was  presided  over  by  Rev.  IL  Mosely.  The  interests  of  the 
presbytery  continued  as  such  until  1800,  when  the  institution,  becom- 
ing embarassed  under  the  joint  management,  was  sold,  and  theentiie 
interest,  valued  at  $10,000,  purchased  by  William  Silliman,  and  by 
him  donated  to  the  presbytery  in  1860. 

In  October  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Sillinmn  made  a  supplemental 
donation  of  $20,000  to  constitute  an  endowment,  the  interest  only  to 
be  used  for  female  education  under  the  direction  of  the  i)resbytery\s 
local  board  of  trustees. 

By  the  will  of  Mr.  David  Pipes  $500  was  left  as  a  fund  toward  build- 
ing a  concert  hall  for  the  institution.  The  sums  thus  donated, 
together  with  the  Dickinson  fund,*  amount  to  over  $35,000. 

MANAGEMENT. 

The  interests  of  the  institution  are  managed  by  a  local  ]x)ard 
appointed  every  two  years  by  the  presbytery,  said  board  reporting 
its  actions  and  expenditures  through  the  board  of  trustees  to  the 
presbyteiy  annually.  The  institution  has  been  successively  presided 
over  by  Kev.  A.  G.  Payne,  Rev.  James  Stratton,  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Fay, 
A.  M.,  Mrs.  E.  II.  Fay,  and  Mr.  George  J.  Ramsey,  the  present  incum- 
bent. The  influence  of  this  institution  for  good  has  been  great.  Its 
benefits  reacli  out  along  the  line  of  every  denomination;  for,  though 
the  exclusive  ownership  of  the  property  belongs  to  the  presbytery,  it 
has  been  conducted  in  the  spirit  and  design  of  its  donor,  to  offer  edu- 


*Thi8  fund  was  quite  recently  transferred  by  the  presbytery  from  a  moribund 
institution  founded  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Dickinson  in  the  town  of  Plaquemine. 
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cation  to  the  daughters  of  the  land  under  Christian  but  not  sectarian 
teaching.* 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE   CATALOGUE. 

LOCATION. 

The  institate  is  located  in  the  Btibnrbs  of  Clinton,  the  site  of  East  Feliciana 
Parish,  La.,  120  miles  north  of  New  Orleans  and  abont  100  miles  south  of 
Vicksbnrg. 

BUILDINGS. 

These  were  erected  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  They  are  of  brick,  large,  well  venti- 
lated, and  present  a  very  handsome  appearance.  The  grounds  embrace  10  acres, 
a  large  part  of  which  is  densely  covered  with  beech  and  magnolia,  and  used  only 
for  playgrounds  and  rambles.  The  water  is  from  underground  cisterns,  caught 
from  slate  roofs,  and  therefore  of  the  purest  quality.  The  buildings  have  been 
during  the  past  three  years  placed  in  thorough  repair. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  has  been  brought  up  to  the  highest  standard,  and  is 
designed  to  give  a  breadth  of  culture  beyond  the  usual  routine  of  female  schools. 
Therefore  the  full  diploma  of  the  institution  is  an  honor  not  easily  attained;  yet 
the  division  of  the  collegiate  department  into  separate  schools  and  the  provision 
for  special  diplomas  gives  to  students  the  opportunity  to  pursue  such  branches  as 
their  taste,  capacity,  and  means  may  indicate  as  best  adapted  to  them. 

COLLEGIATE  1)EPARTMENT.+ 

In  this  department  there  are  eight  schools  or  subdepartments,  separate  and 
distinct,  and  the  pupil  may,  at  her  option,  become  a  candidate  for  graduation  in 
any  one  or  all  of  them. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  schools,  with  the  text-books  used  in  each: 

J.  School  of  English  language  and  literature, -*¥mt  year:  Read  and  Kellogg's 
Higher  Lessons  in  English,  Kidd's  Elocution. 

Second  year:  Green's  Analysis,  the  English  classics,  outlines  of  history,  compo- 
sition. 

Third  year:  Kellogg's  English  Literature,  Kellogg's  Rhetoric,  history  of  Eng- 
land, original  essays. 

.^  School  of  Ijatin,— First  year:  Bingham's  Grammar,  Bingham's  Reader. 

Second  year:  Bingham's  Grammar,  Ciesar,  Virgil. 

Third  year:  Cicero,  Horace,  original  exercises. 

.7.  Sdiool  of  French  and  German,— French — First  year:  Chouquet's  First  Les- 
sons. 

Second  year:  Pinney  and  Amoult's  French  Grammar,  Collot's  French  Reader, 
containing  selections  from  Moliere,  Voltaire.  Racine,  Corneille,  and  others. 
Selections  from  modern  authors. 

Spier's  and  Surenne*s  Dictionary  (large  edition)  is  recommended. 

4,  School  of  history,— ^ThaXheimer's  History  of  the  United  States,  Thalheimer's 
History  of  England,  Sheldon's  Studies  in  General  History.  Copious  notes  and 
f  recjuent  lectures  by  the  teacher. 

.5.  School  of  matheina tics, —First  year:  White's  Complete  Arithmetic,  Went- 
worth's  Elements  of  Algebra  to  fractions. 


*  The  above  sketch  has  been  kindly  furnished  the  writer  by  Rev.  M.  B.  Shaw, 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

f  The  organization  of  courses  here  given  follows  the  University  of  Virginia 
XMittem. 
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Second  year:  Algebra  completed,  Wentworth's  Geometry  to  Book  III. 

Third  year:  (Geometry  completed,  plane  trigonometry. 

f).  School  of  natural  ftcience, — Gage*8  Physics,  Avery's  Chemistry,  Dana's  G^eol- 
ogy,  Hutchinson's  Physiology,  Manry's  Physical  (Geography.  Lectures  are  deliv- 
ered regularly  by  the  professor,  and  are  illustrated  by  experiments  with  the 
apparatus. 

7,  School  of  mental  and  moral  «wwc«?.— First  year:  Haven's  Mental  Philosophy. 
Copp^'s  Logic. 

Second  year:  Alexander's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Alden's  Science  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Courses  in  music,  drawing  and  painting,  stenography,  typewriting,  and  book- 
keeping are  also  ofiFered. 

MANSFIELD  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 
FOUNDATION  AND   ENDOWMENTS. 

Rev.  TI.  C.  Thweatt,  D.  I).,  and  Rev.  William  E.  Doty,  both  Metho- 
dist ministers,  were  the  moving  spirits  in  this  foundation.  They  set 
out  to  find  a  suitable  site  for  a  college  for  women,  and  pitched  upon 
Mansfield,  in  De  Soto  Parish,  for  this  purpose.  The  citizens  of  the 
village  and  the  surrounding  country  contributed  alK)ut  ^30,000 
toward  it.  The  foundations  were  laid  in  1854,  and  meantime  a  frame 
building  was  held  in  temporary  occupation.  In  1850  the  buildings 
were  completed.  The  property  was  then  put  under  the  control  of  the 
Louisiana  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South.  In  1855  the  State  had  granted  the  instituti.w  *5,(KK1  to  com- 
plete the  buildings. 

MANAGEMENT. 

The  first  president  was  Rev.  H.  C.  Thweatt,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Virginia.  In  the  spring  of  1860  Rev.  C.  B.  Stuart, 
D.  D.,  succeeded  him.  The  institution  had  fallen  into  financial 
straits  and  was  sold  for  debt  in  the  autumn.  The  institution  was 
then  closed  for  most  of  the  war,  and  near  by  it  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  battles  of  the  war  in  the  Southwest  was  fought.  When  the 
war  was  drawing  to  a  close  Bishop  John  C.  Keener  again  purchased 
the  property  for  the  Methodist  denomination,  and  the  institution  was 
reopened  in  1805  under  Mr.  Stuart's  presidency.  From  1874  to  1880 
Rev.  Thomas  Armstrong  was  president,  and  for  the  three  years  follow- 
ing, Rev.  J.  Lane  Borden.  Rev.  F.  M.  Grace,  A.  M.,  D.  1).,  was  his 
successor  in  1883.     Later  came  President  N.  O.  McVoy,  A.  M.* 

EXTRACTS   PROM  THE  C  ATALOGUE. 
CURRICULUM   OP  STUDIES. 

The  collegiate  studies  are  grouped  in  ten  schools,  as  follows: 

/.  School  of  Mathematics,— Toincs:  Arithmetic;  algehra:  geometry;  practical 


♦These  statements  are  hased  on  the  historical  address  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Sutherlin 
before  the  alumnse  of  the  institution  at  the  commencement  in  1884. 
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mathematics;  trigonometry— plane,  analytical,  spherical:  mensuration;  analyt- 
ical geometry:  conic  sections  and  calcnTns. 

//.  School  of  English  Literature,— Topics:  Grammar;  analysis;  composition; 
reading;  orthography;  dictation;  penmanship;  rhetoric;  logic;  elocution;  litera- 
ture; etymology;  bookkeeping. 

///.  School  of  Hifttory  and  (reixfraphy. —Toyics:  History  of  the  United  States, 
England,  France,  Qreece,  Rome,  Russia.  Austria,  Italy,  etc.;  general  outlines  of 
ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modem  history;  geography  and  map  drawing. 

IV.  School  of  Natural  Sciencen, — Topics:  Familiar  science;  botany;  physical 
geography;  geology;  physiology,  philosophy,  or  physics;  chemistry;  mineralogy; 
natural  history;  zoology;  astronomy  and* geography  of  the  heavens. 

V.  School  of  Ethics.— Topics:  Watts  on  the  Mind;  ethics;  mental  philosophy; 
moral  philosophy.  Christian  evidences;  political  economy:  philosophy  of  the  will 
and  philosophy  of  government. 

VL  School  of  Ancient  Languages, — Topics:  Latin— grammar,  reader,  Caesar, 
Virgil,  Cicero,  Tacitus,  Horace,  Livy;  Greek— grammar,  reader,  Testament, 
Anabasis,  Memorabilia,  Iliad,  or  Odyssey. 

VTL  School  of  Modern  Languages,— Topics:  French— grammar,  reader,  Tel^ 
maqne,  Corinne,  Racine,  Moli^re,  German- grammar,  reader,  history,  plays, 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Lessing. 

VIIL  School  of  Poetry  and  Criticism, — Topics:  Poetical  readings;  synonjrms; 
criticism;  rhetorical  praxis;  study  of  Thomson,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  and  other 
standard  authors. 

JX,  School  of  Music, — Topics:  Instruction  on  piano  and  organ;  voice  culture; 
class  singing;  thorough  bass  and  harmony.  Guitar  and  harp  will  be  added  as 
desired. 

X,  School  of  Art, — Topics:  Drawing;  crayon  and  pastel  painting  in  oil  and 
water  colors;  sketching  from  nature;  fancy  needlework;  embroidery;  sewing. 
Wax,  hair,  woolen,  shell,  feather,  and  leather  work  will  be  added  as  desired. 

Post-graduate  school. — Analytical  geometry;  navigation;  surveying;  conic  sec- 
tions and  calculus;  sciences;  philosophy;  history;  literature;  ancient  and  modern 
languages:  art;  etc. 

Normal  school. — Theory  and  practice  of  teaching;  school  of  management;;  object 
lessons:  conducting  recitations. 

The  course  of  study  will  be  the  same  as  in  the  regular  departments,  with  oppor- 
tunities afforded  for  practicing  in  teaching,  and  gaining  experience  in  methods  of 
instruction.    Pupils  are  thus  educated  especially  to  be  teachers. 

LOCATION   AND  HEALTH. 

The  site  of  the  college  is  on  the  highest  ground  in  Louisiana,  on  the  dividing 
ridge  between  Red  River  and  the  Sabine,  40  miles  south  of  Shreveport,  and  far 
removed  from  swamp  or  overflow.  The  village  contains  four  handsome  churches, 
supi)orts  a  newspaper,  and  contains  about  1,(K)()  inhabitants,  and  is  accessible  by 
the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad. 

Few  colleges  have  such  a  location.  The  wide  grass-covered  lawns,  the  large  oak 
trees  affording  ample  shade,  and  the  gentle  slope  from  the  buildings,  constituting 
a  natural  drainage,  secure  pleasant  surroundings  and  the  highest  sanitary  condi- 
tions. 

The  main  building  is  of  brick,  very  solid  and  massive  in  construction,  com- 
modious and  commanding  in  appearance,  overlooking  the  surrounding  (,'ountry. 
The  adjacent  buildings  are  devoted  to  dining  room,  class  rooms,  music  rooms, 
and  chapel,  affording  ample  scope  for  the  growth  and  enlargement  of  the  insti- 
tution. 
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COLLEGE  OF  THE  IMMACULATE   CONCEPTION. 

The  Society  of  JesuH  has  two  colleges  in  Louisiana,  one  called  St. 
Charles  College,  at  Grand  Couteau,  the  other  the  College  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  in  New  Orleans.  The  former  was  founded 
in  1837,  and  still  continues  its  labors;  the  latter,  which  is  much  the 
larger  of  the  two,  was  founded  in  1847,  and  in  1850  endowed  ]>y  the 
legislature  with  the  full  powers  and  privileges  of  a  univei'sity. 

The  writer  regrets  that  he  can  present  no  other  information  of  this 
college  than  the  annexed  clippings  from  the  catalogue  for  1880-90: 

COURSES. 

The  plan  of  studies  embraces  the  doctrine  and  evidences  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
logic,  metaphysics,  ethics,  astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  mathemat- 
ics, rhetoric,  composition,  elocution,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  penmanship, 
bookkeeping,  the  Latin,  Greek,  English,  French,  German,  and  Spanish  languages. 
Tlie  arrangement  of  these  studies  is  as  follows: 

I.— POST-GRADirATE   COURSE. 

The  post-graduate  course  of  lectures  was  introduced  in  the  month  of  November. 
1886,  and  it  has  since  been  continued  with  good  results. 

Sociology,  natural  and  international  law.  political  economy,  and  general  physics 
are  the  subject-matter  of  the  lectures. 

The  annual  course  opens  on  the  first  Monday  of  October  and  closes  at  the  end  of 
April.  The  general  subject-matter  will  be  distributed  over  several  years,  so  as  to 
vary  the  treatises  of  those  who  may  desire  to  attend  for  more  than  one  t«rm. 

At  the  termination  of  the  complete  course  such  members  of  the  class  as  have 
given  satisfaction  by  regular  attendance  may  apply  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
philosophy,  which  will  be  granted  on  condition  that  they  pass  an  examination  on 
theses  to  be  selected  from  the  matter  developed  during  the  course,  and  present  an 
original  and  creditable  paper  on  a  given  subject. 

The  degree  of  A.  M.  will  be  bestowed  after  one  term  of  post-graduate  lectures 
faithfully  and  studiously  attended  on  those  who  have  previously  received  the 
degree  of  A.  B. 

Graduates  of  the  college  or  of  any  college  of  the  same  grade,  students  of  law  or 

medicine,  and  gentlemen  of  literary  or  sc*ientific  culture  will  be  admitted  to  the 

above  course. 

II. — Classical  course. 

The  classical  course,  which  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  is  designed  to 
impart  a  thorough,  liberal  education.  In  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  the 
ancient  classics  hold  the  first  place,  because  some  acquaintance  with  them  is  essen- 
tial to  the  study  of  modern  literature  and  to  sound  scholarship.  Besides  Latin, 
(j^reek,  and  Englisli,  it  embraces  religious  instruction,  mental  and  moral  philo-so- 
phy,  astronomy  and  mathematics,  history,  literature,  and  the  natural  sciences.  It 
has  been  found  by  long  experience  that  this  is  the  only  course  that  affords  unsur- 
passed ment4il  discipline,  forms  a  correct  taste,  and  prepares  the  student  to  excel 
in  any  pursuit,  whether  ])rofessional  or  commercial. 

Classical  Course, 
philosophy. 

Emdeiicen  of  religion,— hectxires:  Abridged  course.    Schouppe,  S.  J. 

Mental  philoxophy. — Logic;  metaphysics:  ethics;  lectures  daily:  dissertations  on 
the  subject-matter  of  the  class.  References:  Liberatore,  Tongiorgi,  San  Seve- 
rino,  Taparelii,  etc. 
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ilfaf/icwiatic«.— Calculus;  analytical  geometry;  mechanics;  astronomy.  Refer- 
ences: Todhnnter,  Tait  and  Steele,  Rolfe  and  Gillett,  Ray. 

Satural  sciences. — Physics  and  chemistry;  lectnres  illnstrated  by  experiments. 
References:  Stewart.  Eliot  and  Storer,  Avery. 

RHETORIC. 
KVIDKNCKH  or  RELIOTON. 

Schonppe's  abridged  course  of  religious  instruction;  lectures  in  explanation. 

LANGUAOEA. 

Latin  .—Models:  First  term— Cicero— Pro  Lege  Manilla  or  Pro  Milone.  Horace — 
twenty  select  odes  and  epodes.  Second  term— Cicero — one  of  the  following  ora- 
tions: In  Catilinam  (4),  Pro  Marcello,  ProLigario.  Tacitus— selections,  5<)0  lines. 
Horace— select  Epistles  and  Satires,  500  lines. 

Practice— Latin  themes  and  original  compositions  in  prose  and  verse:  imita- 
tions of  models;  off-hand  translation  of  Latin  into  English  and  of  English  into' 
Latin. 

ri^reeA?. —Models:  First  term — Demosthenes— two  orations,  Olynthiacs  or  Philip- 
pics. Select  passages  into  Latin.  Set^ond  term— St.  Chrysostom- Eutropius;  and 
Sophocles— CEdipus  Tyrannus  or  Antigone;  or  .^Eschylus — Prometheus  Bound. 
Select  passages  into  Latin. 

i?^iyZi«/?.— Practice:  Themes,  imitations. 

Precepts:  Coppens*  Oratorical  Composition:  dramatic  poetry,  history.  For 
reference,  Quintilian,  Kleutgen,  Blair.  Shakespeare*s  Julius  Csesar.  Macbeth; 
British  and  American  authors. 

Models — The  best  specimens  of  British  and  American  orators,  dramatists,  and 
historians. 

Practice:  Imitations,  original  compositions,  oratoric^il,  poetical,  historical; 
critical  essays  on  models. 

MATIIRMATICS. 

First  term:  Da  vies*  Legendre  completed. 
Second  term:  Trigonometry. 

ACCRftSORY   HKANCHEK 

History,  geography,  elocution. 

BELLES-LETTRES. 
KVIUENTIW  OF  RRLTOTON. 

Schouppe's  Abridged  Course  of  Religious  Instruction;  lectures  in  explanation. 

i.AxnrACJKs. 

Latin, — Precepts:  Prosody  repeated  and  finished. 

Models:  First  term— Virgil's  -<Eneid.  500  lines:  Cicero,  In  Verrem— Somnium 
Scipionis;  selections  from  Horace.  Second  term — Virgil 's  ^neid .  500  lines :  (^icero, 
Fro  Archia;  Horace's  Ars  Poetica,  entire. 

Practice:  Latin  versification,  both  terms— themes:  imitations;  original  exercises 
in  prose  and  verse;  off-hand  translation. 

(ireek, — Precepts:  Yenni — dialects;  prosody. 

Models:  First  term— Xenophon's  Anabasis,  iiOO  lines,  one-half  translated  int^ 
Latin;  Homer's  Iliad,  500  lines.  Second  term— Homer's  Iliad,  800  lines,  250  into 
Latin. 

Practice:  Themes;  conversion  of  dialects. 

English, — Precepts:  Coppens'  Practical  Introduction;  nature  and  varieties  of 
ix>etry,  including  epic;  beauty,  sublimity,  taste:  novels,  essays,  etc.    KleTitg;QTi^ 
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Broeckaert,  etc.,  for  reference.  Literature:  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel; 
Milton '8  Paradise  Lost. 

Models:  Specimens  of  lyric,  elegiac,  and  didactic  i)oetry. 

Practice:  Imitations;  original  exercises  in  poetry  and  essay-writing.  Critical 
essays  on  models. 

MATHEMATICS. 

First  term — Wentworth's  Algebra  completed. 
Second  term — Davies's  Legendre,  application. 

Ai'CESMOKY   IIKANCHES. 

History,  geography,  elocution,  penmanship. 

The  institution  also  off  el's  a  eoniniereial  course. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  total  attendance  in  18S0-0O  was  4G0.  Of  tliese,  10  were  post 
graduates,  13  in  philosopliy,  15  in  rhetoric,  and  18  in  belles-lettres. 
The  rest  took  commercial  or  preparatory  courses.  Among  the  alumni 
of  the  institution  $J2  B.  A.'s  are  registered,  14  I  J.  Sc.'s,  and  30  >[.  A.'s, 
these  lists  not  being  exclusive.  Many  catalogues  have  heen  lost, 
and  so  the  list  is  not  complete.  Among  these  alumni  are  a  fair  i)ro- 
portion  of  names  of  persons  that  have  attained  a  gn^ater  or  less  prom- 
inence. 

CENTENARY  COLLEGE   OF  LOUISLANA. 

This  college  has  already  been  described  as  a  State  institution.  The 
following  account  of  its  denominational  activity  has  been  kindly  fur- 
nislied  fortius  volume  b}^  Prof.  G.  H.  Wiley,  for  many  years  in  charge 
of  the  work  in  (Ireek  and  Latin  there: 

Tlie  Centenary  College  of  Louisiana  owes  its  title  to  the  date  of  its  origin,  in  the 
year  1839,  the  one  hundredth  year  after  the  foundation  of  the  first  Methodist 
society  by  John  Wesley.  It  owes  its  existence  to  Rev.  B.  M.  Drake.  The  con- 
ception was  his,  and  the  measures  put  in  operation  to  secure  its  birth  and  growth 
were  his,  warmly  seconded  and  aided  by  the  venerable  Rev.  John  Lane,  of  Vicks- 
burg.  Certain  centenary  offerings  were  set  a^mrt  for  this  purpose,  and  these  were 
supplemented  by  the  active  and  successful  agencies  of  Rev.  C.  K.  Marshal  and 
Elias  R.  Porter.  It  was  first  located  at  Clinton,  Miss.,  the  donation  of  certain 
buildings,  known  as  the  Mississippi  College,  with  other  inducements,  having  been 
offered.  Here  were  the  first  organized  meetings  of  its  Iward  of  trustees,  and  here 
was  elected  as  its  first  president  Rev.  David  Patton,  then  principal  of  the  Wilbra- 
ham  Academy,  Massachusetts^.  Upon  his  failure  to  accept,  the  board  elected  Rev. 
T.  C.  Thornton  president,  and  his  brother,  J.  B.  C.  Thornton,  professor  of  natural 
science,  and  James  B.  Dodd,  of  mathematics.  With  this  organization  the  college 
went  into  operation  in  the  fall  of  1H41,  at  Brandon  Springs,  Miss. 

Prof.  W.  H.  N.  Magruder  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  languages,  and  entered 
upon  its  duties  in  January,  1842.  This  chair  was  subsequently  divided.  Professor 
Magruder  retaining  the  (ireek  and  Judge  William  Miller  being  placed  in  the  chair 
of  Latin.  There  was  also  a  school  of  law,  presided  over  by  Judge  D.  O.  Shattuck, 
and  of  medicine,  under  Dr.  J.  B.  C.  Thornton.  There  were  also  several  teachers 
in  the  preparatory  department-.  It  was  found,  after  a  few  years'  experience,  that 
the  location  was  in  all  respects  unfortunate,  and  that  a  change  must  be  made. 
The  College  of  Louisiana,  at  Jackson,  was  offered  for  sale.    This  college  property 
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was  bought,  Judge  Edward  McQehee,  of  Wilkinson  Connty,  Miss.,  Capt.  David 
Thomas  and  John  McKowen,  of  East  Feliciana.  La.,  being  responsible  for  the 
purchase  money.  In  the  summer  of  1845  Centenary  College  was  removed  to  Jack- 
son, La.  The  board  of  truHtees  adopted  the  alumni  of  the  College  of  Louisiana 
and  added  to  Centenary  College  the  words  ''of  Louisiana.*'  The  legal  name.of 
the  college  then  became,  as  it  now  is,  Centenary  College  of  Louisiana. 

It  now  entered  upon  a  new  era,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Mississippi  and  Lou- 
isiana Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  As  is  the  case  with 
all  infant  institutions  of  learning,  it  had  its  seasons  of  financial  distress,  and  more 
than  once  has  it  been  indebted,  in  times  of  need,  for  seasonable  and  munificent 
aid  to  Judge  Edward  McGehee,  a  man  whose  life  exemplified  in  so  eminent  a  degree 
the  grace  of  wise  and  liberal  giving.  His  beneficent  gifts  to  this  college  largely 
exceeded  those  of  any  other  man.  The  first  president  after  its  removal  to  Jackson 
was  Hon.  D.  O.  Shattuck,  elected  to  that  office  in  1845. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  new  administration  its  growth  was  rapid  and  its  use- 
fulness constantly  increased.  It  fully  satisfied  the  want  that  had  been  long  felt 
for  a  good  institution  of  learning  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

In  18.57  a  new  center  building  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $60,000,  containing  a  mag- 
nificent audience  hall,  library  rooms,  society  halls,  recitation  rooms,  etc.  There 
are  also  two  large  brick  dormitories,  containing  rooms  enough  to  accomodate 
more  than  200  students. 

In  the  session  immediately  preceding  the  war  this  college  matriculated  200 
students,  its  maximum  number.  During  the  war  perio<l  it  shared  the  common 
fate  of  Southern  colleges— sometimes  used  as  a  hospital  for  sick  Confederate  sol- 
diers, and  sometimes  appropriated  by  Federal  troops  as  temporary  barracks,  it 
sustained  loss  and  damage.  Its  history  since  the  war  has  been  one  of  persistent 
effort  to  repair  the  injuries  occasioned  by  that  event,  and  to  regain  its  former 
status  of  prosperity  and  usefulness.  Substantial  aid  in  the  shape  of  money  and 
material  has  been  furnished  by  Hon.  Edward  J.  Gay,  J.  H.  Keller,  of  New  Orleans, 
and  other  friends,  to  help  repair  the  buildings  and  support  the  faculty. 

Bishop  J.  C.  Keener  was  elected  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  1860,  and 
still  holds  that  office.  Throughout  all  this  iieriod  the  college  has  felt  the  invig- 
orating influence  of  his  presence,  counsel,  and  encouragement,  and  by  his  per- 
sonal sacrifice  of  time,  toll,  and  money  he  has  shown  his  love  for  the  institution 
and  his  unabated  interest  in  its  being  and  welldoing. 

Rev.  C.  G.  Andrews,  D.  D.,  presided  over  the  college  for  a  longer  term  than  any 
other  president  in  its  history.  He  was  elected  in  1871  and  resigned  in  1882.  His 
administration  was  healthful,  vigorous,  and  efficient,  but  continually  hampered 
by  want  of  means  for  its  proper  conduct  and  equipment. 

Inadequate  funds  is  the  fruitful  source  of  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments 
which  imperil  the  prosperity  and  perpetuity  of  this  institution,  and  which  will  be 
the  heritage  of  every  successive  president  until  this  college  shall  receive  an  ample 
endowment. 

Its  alumni  have  served  as  presidents  and  professors  in  colleges,  as  members  of 
Congress  and  of  the  State  legislature.  Among  its  graduates  are  men  of  eminence 
in  the  professions  of  law,  divinity,  and  medicine,  and  men  successful  in  other  sta- 
tions in  life.  It  is  hoped  that  an  enlarged  sphere  of  usefulness  awaits  It  in  the 
near  future,  when  it  shall  be  thoroughly  equipped  and  fully  endowed. 

The  names  of  the  different  presidents  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  this  college 
in  the  order  of  their  succession  are  as  follows:  Rev.  John  Lane,  Rev.  William 
Winans,  D.  D.,  Hon.  D.  O.  Shattuck,  Rev.  B.  M.  Drake,  D.  D.,  Rev.  W.  H. 
Watkins,  D.  D.,  Bishop  J.  C.  Keener,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  its  successive  presidents,  with  the  date  of  their  elec- 
tion: Rev.  T.  C.  Thornton,  1841;  Rev.  D.  O.  Shattuck,  D.  D.,  1845;  Rev.  A.  B.  Long- 
street,  D.  D.,  1848;  Rev.R.  H.  Rivers.  D.  D..  1849;  Rey,B.M.,\>c«^Rft,\i,\^.^\^J^^^ 
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Rev.  J.C.Miller,  A.M..  1855;  Rev.  W.H.  Watkins.D.D..  18rto:  Rev. C. G.  Andrews, 
D.  D.,  1871;  Rev.  D.M.Rtwh. A.M..  1882;  Rev.T.A.  S.  Adams,  D.  D.,  1885:  Rev. 
W.  L. C.  Htinnicutt  D.  D.,  1H88. 

These  men,  in  addition  to  i^erforming  the  duties  incident  to  their  office,  have 
filled  the  chairs  of  mental  and  moral  science,  political  economy,  and  international 
law. 

The  names  of  the  faculty  who  have  at  different  times  during  this  period  held 
professorships  in  Centenary  College  of  Louisiana  are  as  follows:  J.  B.  Dodd,  LL.  D.. 
mathematics;  W.  H.  N.  Magruder,  LL.  D.,  ancient  languages;  W.  C.  Drake, 
A. M.,  Greek;  John  C.  Miller,  A.  M.,  mathematics;  A.  R.  Holcombe.  A.  M.,  Greek; 
W.  H.  Scales,  A.  M.,  Latin;  G.  H.Wiley,  ancient  languages:  J.  J. Wheat,  D.  D., 
Greek;  J.  M.  Pugh,  A.M.,  mathematics;  N.  R.  Leslie,  M.  D.,  natural  science:  D. 
Martindale,  A.  M.«  natural  science;  T.  S.  Jones,  M.  D.,  natural  science;  E.  Le  Page, 
A.  M.,  modem  languages;  M.  Caillouet,  M.  D. ,  modem  languages;  J.  E.  Sundstrom, 
modern  languages;  S.J.Jones,  Ph.D.  .mathematics;  J.  E.  Harrison,  A.  B.,  math- 
ematics; J.  W.Lipscomb, A. B.,  modem  languages;  W.  P.  Overby.  B.  S..  modern 
languages. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  principals  of  the  preparatory  department:  A.  G. 
Miller,  A.M.;  W.H.Potter,  A.M.:  R.  S.  Holcombe.  A.  B.:  J.C.Wiley,  A.  B.:  R.  D. 
Norsworthy,  A.  M.:  J.  E.  Hopkins,  A.  B.;  T.  J.Kernan.  A.  M.:  I.  D.  Wall,  A.  B.; 
W.  F.  Norsworthy,  A.  M. ;  J.  M.  Sullivan,  A.  B. 

THE   ALUMNI. 

The  number  of  alumni  of  this  institution  up  to  June,  188G,  was  250, 
and  210  of  these  jrratluated  before  1801.  Amon^  their  number  are 
found  not  a  few  of  the  representative  men  of  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi, high  in  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine  and  in  the  ministry. 

THE  COURSES. 

Freshman  year, — First  term:  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Anthon:  Virgil,  ('ooi>er: 
algebra,  Robinson;  geometry  (through  five  books),  Wentworth. 

Second  term:  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  completed,  Anthon:  Livy.  Fulsom:  alge- 
bra, completed,  Robinson:  geometry,  completed,  Wentworth.  Latin  translation, 
declamation,  and  composition  throughout  the  year. 

Sojfhomore  year, — First  term:  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  Anthon:  Horace, 
Anthon:  trigonometry  (plane  and  spherical),  mensuration  of  superficies  and  solids, 
Wentworth:  physiology,  Hutchinson 

Second  term:  Iliad,  Felton;  Cicero  de  Officiis,  Wilkins:  navigation  and  survey- 
ing, Da  vies;  analytical  geometry:  zoology,  Steele.  Composition,  declamation, 
and  classical  literature  throughout  the  year. 

Junior  year, — First  term:  Cicero  de  Oratore,  Wilkins:  Demosthenes  on  the 
C*rown,  Champlin:  mechanics,  Gage;  chemistry,  Avery:  Evidences  of  Christian- 
ity, Ralston. 

Second  term:  Tacitus,  Kingsley;  Greek  tragedies  and  Testament,  Woolsey; 
practical  application  of  mechanical  principles,  hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  acoustics, 
electricity,  magnetism,  and  optics,  Gage:  mineralogy;  chemistry;  rhetoric.  Bain. 
Classical  literature,  composition,  and  declamation  throughout  the  year. 

Senior  year. — First  term:  Differential  and  integral  calculus,  Davies;  meteorology, 
Brocklesby;  geology,  Dana:  moral  philanophy;  logic,  Copi)ee:  mental  philosophy, 
Idahan:  Greek  Testament. 

Second  term:  Agricultural  chemistry,  Johnston;  astronomy,  Loomis:  political 
economy,  Amasa  Walker:  constitutional  law.  Story;  law  of  nations,  GalJaudet. 
Forensic  discussion  and  occasional  select  reading  in  classics  throughout  the  year. 
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The  scientific  course  differs  from  the  above  iimiuly  in  tlie  substitu- 
tion of  French  and  German  for  Greek. 

APPARATUS  AND  CABINET. 

Tlie  college  library  contains  about  2,00()  well-selected  volumes  of  lx)th  ancient 
and  modern  literature. 

The  college  possesses  a  valuable  set  of  philosophical «  astronomical,  and  chemical 
apparatus,  and  also  a  well-selected  mineralogical  and  geological  cabinet.  The 
apparatus  includes  a  theodolite,  sextant,  compass,  chronometers,  Atwoods 
machine,  whirling  tables,  electrical  machine,  air  pumps,  various  combinations  of 
the  mechanical  powers,  batteries,  chemical  tests,  etc..  sufficient  for  an  extended 
course  of  observations  and  experiments. 

LITERARY   SOCIETIES. 

There  are  two  regular  literary  societies  connected  with  the  institution.  Each 
society  has  a  convenient  hall  and  well-selected  library— about  1,(K)0  volumes  each. 

LOCATION   AND   BUILDINOS. 

It  is  located  in  the  village  of  Jackson,  about  12  miles  from  Bayou  ISara,  in  a 
grove  of  pine,  magnolia,  oak,  and  beech.  The  location  is  remarkable  for  its 
beautiful  woodlands,  its  unrivaled  healthfulness,  and  rare  social  advantages. 

The  buildings  consist  of  a  commodious  steward's  hall,  2  brick  dormitories,  con- 
taining each  24  rooms,  and  a  magnificent  center  building.  This  latter  has  been 
erected  at  an  exjwnse  of  over  $60,000.  It  contains  a  chapel  for  public  exhibitions, 
large  enough  to  seat  over  2,000  persons,  2  large  society  halls,  a  chapel  for  prayer, 
8  commodious  recitation  rooms,  1  library  room,  cabinet  room,  separate  ror>ms  for 
chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  an  office,  and  other  rooms  for  other  purposes. 

JEFFERSON   COLLEGE  (1842-1864.)* 

After  the  fire,  some  inoiiihs  elapsed  before  the  r(*coristructioii 
of  JeffersoD  College.  Then  it  arose  from  its  ruins  slowly,  and  dimin- 
ished in  its  proportions.  In  the  twelve  years  following  it  was  twice 
abandoned  altogether.  For  a  moment  it  even  lost  its  old  popular 
name.  The  sheriff  finally  seized  it  as  if  to  signify  that  it  must 
die,  but  bankruptcy  was  its  real  salvation.  When  put  at  sale  it  was 
bought  in  by  M.  Valcour  Aime,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  eminent 
Louisiana  planters,  for  *20,0()().  He  embellished  the  rejnvenated 
institution  with  a  graceful  Gothic  chapel.  The  management  was 
intrusted  by  M.  Aime  to  his  four  sons-in-law,  Messrs.  F.  Fortier, 
A.  Feriy,  S.  Fortier,  A.  Rowan.  They  formed  a  company  and  were 
incorporated  by  the  legislature  in  1801  with  power  to  confer  degrees 
and  diplomas.  M.  O.  Dugiie  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the 
college. 

At  this  time  young  Louisianians  were  arming  for  the  death  strug- 
gle, and  institutions  were  closed.  By  fortune  of  war,  in  180iMi:j, 
"Jefferson  college,  a  retreat,  opened,  like  a  delicious  oasis,  for  soli- 
tary meditation,  for  philosophical  speculation,  for  the  free  aspiration 
of  thought,  became  a  barrack,  a  militarj^  post,  with  all  the  accompa- 


*  Abridged  from  Une  Paroisse  Louisiaaaise,  Rev^  de  LftuXiWL'^  ,^,  V^, 
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nimems  of  buildings  of  that  kind.  The  rich  furniture  of  the  Athe- 
naeum disappeared,  the  library,  which  was  not  inconsiderable,  was 
scattered,"  and  the  magnificent  cabinets  of  physics,  chemistry,  and 
natural  history  became  playthings.  Once  more  there  wiis  a  complete 
ruin,  and  only  the  buildings  remained. 

For  a  while  it  seemed  probable  that  the  buildings  winild  be  devoted 
to  the  education  of  the  freedmen.  To  save  it  from  this  use  the 
directors  determined  to  put  the  institution  under  the  care  of  the 
Archbishop  of  New  Orleans.  By  the  archbishop  they  were  referred 
to  Rev.  Father  Bellanger,  curate  of  St.  MichaeFs,  of  the  Marist  order. 
Father  Bellanger  met  the  stockholders  at  the  house  of  ex-Governor 
Roman,  but  refused  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  institution 
for  six  years  imly  as  they  proposed,  and  negotiations  were  broken  off. 
A  few  months  later  (May,  18G4)  complete  concession  of  the  property 
was  made  to  Father  Bellanger,  who  accepted  it  for  the  Marist  order. 
From  this  time  the  institution  became  St.  Maiy's  Jefferson  College. 

REOPENING. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  18(i4,  12  pupils  presented  themselves  for  the 
opening  of  the  course.  For  the  session  of  1887-88  the  number  of 
students  wjus  141. 

The  presidents  under  the  Marist  administration  have  been  Rev. 
Father  N.  Gaud  (deceased  1873).  His  successor  was  Rev.  Father  F. 
Bigot,  who  was  in  office  about  twelve  yeara.  For  about  ten  months 
Rev.  Father  Fr.  George  Rapier,  a  former  pupil  of  the  institution,  pre- 
sided over  it,  but  was  removed  by  death.  A  later  incumbent  was 
Rev.  Father  Thomas  Henry.* 

COURSE  OF  STUDIES  (1887-«8). 

COLLEGIATE  DEPARTMENT. 

Oradmitiny  cltuss, — First  term:  Christian  doctrine— Jouin's  Evidences  of  Reli- 
gion, Part  I.  Mental  philosophy— Sanseverino^s  Philosophia  Christiana,  Part  I. 
Philosophical  Dissertations— Once  a  week.  History — SchlegeFs  Philosophy  of 
History;  Balmess  European  Civilization.  Natural  philosophy— Electricity. 
Chemistry— Qualitative  analysis.  Anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene— Cutter. 
Mathematics — Differential  calculus. 

Second  term :  Christian  doctrine— Jouin*s  Evidences  of  Religion ,  Part  II.  Mental 
philosophy— Same  author.  Part  II.  History— Same  continued.  Natural  philoso- 
phy— Magnetism  and  meteorology.  Chemistry — Same  con  tinned.  Anatomy,  physi- 
ology, and  hygiene — Completed.    Mathematics— Integral  calculus. 

Rhetoric, — First  term:  Christian  doctrine— Catechism  of  perseverance  (half 
course  IV) ;  Spaldings  s  Church  History,  Part  II.  Latin— Li vy,  Book  XXI;  Hor- 
ace's Ars  Poetica  and  Satires:  original  compositions  in  prose  and  verse.  Greek — 
Herodotus  and  one  of  the  plays  of  Sophocles;  themes.  English— History  of  litera- 
ture; authors  of  the  present  age,  and  beginning  of  the  American  authors  down  to 
1850;  literary  analysis  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  or  some  other  standard  author;  The 
Book  of  Oratory;  Hudson's  Text-Book  of  Prose  and  Poetry:  Coppen's  Oratorical 
Composition.  G^eog^aphy— Africa  and  Oceanica;  notions  of  physical  geography. 
History— Constitution  of  the  United  States,    Natin'al  philosophy— Pneumatics 


'inforniation  furnished  by  the  president. 
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and  acoustics.    Chemistry— Organic  chemistry.    Botany— Mrs.  Lincoln  Phelps. 
Mathematics— Plane  trigonometry  and  conic  sections. 

Second  term:  Christian  doctrine— Same  completed.  Latin — Horace,  Satires  and 
Epistles;  Tacitus,  Annals,  Vita  Agricohu;  original  compositions.  Greek — Same 
continued.  English— History  of  literature  completed,  and  historical  resume  of 
the  principal  authors,  insisting  in  a  special  manner  on  the  great  English  and 
American  orators;  analysis  of  authors  continued;  analysis  of  Goodrich's  English 
Orators;  Coppen's  Oratorical  Composition  completed.  Geography — Physical 
geography.  History — Same  continued;  analysis  of  the  constitution  of  Louisiana. 
Natural  philosophy— Caloric  and  optics.  Chemistry — Same  continued.  Botany — 
Same  completed.  MathematicH— Spherical  trigonometry  and  descriptive  geometry. 

Hunuinities,— First  term:  Christian  doctrine— Catechism  of  perseverance  (half 
course  III);  Spalding's  Church  History.  Latin— Cicero's  Philippics;  Horace's 
Odes  and  Epodes;  prosody;  Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition;  Part  II.  Greek- 
Homer's  Iliad,  Book  VI;  Demosthenes  de  Corona;  Arnold's  Greek  Prose  Compo- 
sition; Greek  grammar.  English— History  of  literature  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  time  of  Queen  Anne;  Sanders'  Rhetorical  Reader;  literary  analysis  of 
Shakespeai'e  and  Milton;  Hales 's  Longer  English  Poems;  Hart's  Principles  of  Com- 
position and  Rhetoric.  Geography— Europe.  History — United  States  History. 
Natural  Philosophy — Theoretical  and  practical  mechanics.  Chemistry — Inor- 
ganic chemistry.  Geology  and  mineralogy— Notions  of.  Mathematics— Higher 
portions  of  algebra  and  solid  geometry. 

Second  term:  Christian  doctrine— Same  continued.  Latin — Livy,  Book  I;  Hor- 
ace continued:  prosody  and  versification:  Arnold's  Latin  prose  comi)Osition 
completed.  Greek— Demosthenes  de  Corona  continued:  Arnold's  Greek  prose 
composition  completed:  Greek  grammar  completed.  English— History  of  litera- 
ture from  Queen  Anne's  age  to  Tennyson:  literary*analysis  of  authors  continue<l; 
Hales 's  Longer  English  Poems  completed;  Hart's  Rhetoric  completed.  Geogra- 
phy—Europe completed  and  Asia.  History— Same  continued.  Natural  philoso- 
phy-Hydrostatics and  hydraulics.  Chemistry — Inorganic  chemistry  continued. 
Mathematics— Same  continued. 

FRANKLIN  COLLEGE. 

A  resident  at  Opelousas  f  uruishes  the  following  statements  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  institution  in  18(»0: 

The  buildings  are  unoccupied  and  going  to  ruin.  The  railroad  passes  between 
the  2  main  buildings,  within  10  feet  of  the  end  of  each,  rendering  them  unfit  for 
use.  I  think  there  are  about  100  acres  of  land  belonging  with  the  buildings  and 
lying  adjacent  thereto.  The  land  is  occupied  by  squatters,  so  I  am  told,  who  cul- 
tivate it.  Efforts  have  been  made  rei>eatedly  to  have  the  property  sold  and  devote 
the  proceeds  to  the  erection  of  a  public  schoolhouse  in  town,  but  without  any 
ttuccess. 

The  following  law  is  still  in  force  relative  to  this  pix)i>erty: 

[Act  No,  Jio,  approved  March  lil,  1W6.J 
FRANKLIN   COLLE(iE   PROPERTY   AT  OPELOUSAS. 

Sec.  1.  The  Franklin  College,  at  Opelousas,  Louisiana,  with  all  its  grounds  and 
appurtenances,  is  hereby  under  the  control  of  the  State  board  of  education,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  noi'mal  or  high  school.  * 

An  appropriation  of  several  thousands  was  at  the  same  lime  made 
for  repairing  the  buildings. 


*  Breaux,  p.  82, 
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MOUNT  LBBANON  UNIVERSIT7.* 

At  the  fourth  Hniiual  session  of  the  Louisiana  Baptist  State  con- 
vention, held  at  Mount  Lebanon  in  July,  185l*,  a  eommittee,  under  the 
ehairnianship  of  Dr.  Bartholomew  Egan,  was  ai)i)oint«d  on  the  subject 
of  education.     The  committ^je  submitted  the  following  report: 

The  time  has  come,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  when  this  convention 
should  adopt  some  measure  to  meet  the  crying  want  of  our  denomination  in  Lou- 
isiana for  an  educated  ministry,  and  when  its  members  should  unite  zealously  in 
sustaining  a  school  of  high  character  to  give  instruction  to  the  youth  of  our  com- 
mon country.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  we  recommend  the  establishment  of 
an  institution  of  such  order  at  Mount  Lebanon,  under  the  immediate  patronage 
of  this  convention. 

The  first  board  of  trustees  consisted  of  Dr.  B.  Egan,  Mathias  Ardis, 
W.  B.  Prothro,  Jesse  Pitman,  F.  Courtney,  Joseph  White,  Charles 
Humphreys,  Rev.  W.  S.  Jiailiss,  and  George  W.  Rogers.  Through 
tlieir  efforts  a  building  fund  and  10  a<;re8  of  ground  were  secured  and 
a  commodious  2-story  building  erected.  The  institution  opened  on 
the  second  Monday  of  March,  1853.  The  trustees  called  Rev.  Jesse 
Hartwell,  D.  D.,  to  preside  over  it.  Under  his  wise  administration  it 
prospered  beyond  the  expectations  of  its  most  sanguine  friends.  In 
1857  Dr.  Hartwell  died.  The  trustees  then  procured  the  services  of 
Rev.  William  Casy  Cram,  D.  D.,  as  president.  At  this  time  the  influ- 
ence of  the  college  was  being  felt  throughout  the  State.  It  continued 
to  prosper  under  the  wise  leadership  of  Dr.  Cram. 

During  this  time  120,000  had  been  raised  toward  endowing  a  pro- 
fessorahip  in  the  theological  department,  and  if530,0(X)  for  one  on  the 
literary  side.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  representative  from  that 
district,  Mr.  B.  W.  Peii'ce,  the  Louisiana  legislature  had  (in  1855) 
grantiHl  l?15,()00,  with  which  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus 
and  a  nucleus  for  an  extensive  library  had  been  procured.  This  sum 
was  doubtless  included  in  the  endowments  above  tabulated. 

The  war  came  on,  and  during  its  continuance  every  particle  of  the 
endowment  fund  was  lost,  the  college  building  was  taken  by  force 
and  converted  into  a  hospital,  the  buildings  were  greatly  defaced,  the 
library  scattereci,  and  the  apparatus  almost  totally  destroyed. 

After  the  war  several  efforts  were  made  to  place  the  institution  on 
a  good  basis,  but,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  denomination,  its  sup- 
porters thought  best  to  discontinue  all  efforts  in  that  direction.  The 
convention  also  withdrew  its  sui)i>oit  and  left  the  college  in  the  hands 
of  a  local  board,  transferring  its  influence  to  Clinton  College  in  Mis- 
sissippi. The  local  boai*d,  to  whose  care  the  college  was  intrusted, 
managed  to  keep  up  a  small  school  until  a  reaction  took  place  in  the 
minds  of  the  Baptists,  which  changed  the  policy  of  the  convention  in 


*  Account  furnished  by  Mr.  W.  B,  Prothro,  of  the  board  of  trustees,  with  some 
supplemental  data  from  J.  C.  Egan,  M.  D. 
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transferring  her  educational  interest  to  another  State;  since  then  the 
school  has  steadily  increased  in  favor  with  the  denomination. 

In  1887  we  had  the  great  misfortune  of  having  all  of  our  college 
projierty  destroyed  by  fire.  Rather  than  see  the  work,  begun  over  a 
third  of  a  century  ago  by  our  fathers,  abandoned  and  lost  to  our 
denomination,  in  our  extreme  poverty  we  determined  to  rebuild; 
trusting  that  God  would  raise  up  friends,  we  attempted  the  task. 
We  liave  erected  suitable  and  commodious  buildings,  admirably 
adai)ted  to  school  i>urposes. 

Twelve  months  ago  (1T^89)  the  trustees  secui^ed  the  services  of  Rev. 
G.  W.  Griffin,  T).  D.,  as  president  of  our  college.  It  1ms  taken  on 
new  life,  and  we  believe  its  future  is  brighter  and  more  hopeful  than 
for  yeai'S  past.  One  hundred  and  eighty  pupils  were  nmtriculated 
during  the  past  year. 

The  college  is  coeducational. 

Some  of  tlie  more  distinguished  teachers  in  the  past  were  Rev. 
J.  Q.  Prescott,  Rev.  William  Paxton,  and  Rev.  Jerry  Tucker.  Many 
of  our  most  prominent  men,  occupying  the  firat  positions  in  our  State, 
owe  their  education  to  the  above-named  teachers. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 
COLLUUIATK  DEPAUTMENT. 

The  subjects  taught  in  this  school  are  the  Latin  language  and  literature  and 
history  of  Rome.  The  school  is  divided  into  three  classes,  first,  second,  and  third 
years. 

First  year, — Text-books:  Virgil,  Cicero's  Orations,  Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Com- 
position, Gildersleeve's  Latin  Grammar,  LiddeU's  History  of  Rome. 

Second  year, — Text-books:.  Horace,  Livy,  Cicero  pro  Milone.  Zumpt's  Latin 
Grammar  (for  reference),  Arnold's  Prose  Composition. 

Ttiird  year, — Text-books:  Livy,  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  Brown's  Roman  Classical  Lit- 
erature, original  exercises. 

The  subjects  taught  are  Greek  language  and  literature.  In  this  school  there 
are  three  classes,  as  in  the  Latin. 

First  year,— A  thorough  drill  is  given  in  the  inflections,  and  the  principles  of 
the  language  are  explained  and  iUustrated  by  daily  translations  from  English 
into  Greek  and  from  Greek  into  English,  with  written  exercises  in  both.  Text- 
books: Kiihner's  elementary  and  Hadley's  grammars,  Xenophon's  Anabasis  and 
Cyropaedia. 

Second  year, — The  Greek  syntax  is  explained  partly  by  lecture  and  partly  by 
written  translations  from  English  into  Greek.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
accent;  its  laws  are  presented,  and  the  student  is  taught  in  his  exercise  its 
practical  use.  The  authors  read  are  Demosthenes  and  Homer;  grammars, 
K^hner  and  Hadley. 

Tfiird  year, — The  instruction  is  mainly  by  lectures:  First,  on  the  grammar  of 
the  Greek  language ;  second,  on  Greek  history  and  literature. 

Translations  are  made  from  the  best  Greek  authors,  and  are  to  be  rendered 
into  the  original  by  the  student.  These  exercises  are  criticised  and  returned 
with  explanations  of  the  principles  involved. 

The  authors  read  are  Thucydides,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Plato. 
1155— No.  1 10 
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Text-books:  Teubner's  Leipsic  Edition  of  the  Classics:  Smithes  History. of  Greece; 
Long's  Classical  Atlas;  Hadley^s  and  Ktlhner*s  Grammars;  Liddell  and  Scott's 
Greek-English  Lexicon. 

Students  may  substitute  French  and  German  for  Greek. 

MATHKMATICK. 

The  following  course  of  study  is  pursued  in  this  school: 

First  year. — Higher  algebra  and  plane  and  solid  geometry. 

Second  year, — Trigonometry  and  analytical  geometry. 

Third  year. — Differential  and  integral  calculus. 

Fourth  year.— Mechanics  and  astronomy. 

Girls  may  take  the  full  couiTje,  but  are  not  required  to  take  calculus  or  mechanics. 

\ATURAI.  W71ENCK. 

In  the  scientific  department  every  means  is  maed  to  cultivate  the  observing  facul- 
ties of  the  student  and  to  lead  him  to  think  for  himself. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  study: 

First  year,— The  first  term  of  the  year  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  zoology. 
The  text-books  employed  will  be  Colton's  Practical  Zoology  and  Packard's  Zoology 
(briefer  course).  The  second  term  will  he  devoted  to  studying  l^otany.  Text- 
books: Youman's  Descriptive  Botany  and  Bentley's  Physiological  Botany. 

Second  year, — During  this  year  physics  is  studied.  Text-books:  Avery's  Ele- 
ments of  Natural  Philosophy.    For  reference.  Deschanel,  Ganot,  and  Stewart,  etc. 

Tliird  year, — This  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  chemistry. 

Text-book:  Avery's  Complete  Chemistry.    For  reference.  Bloxam  and  Wurtz. 

Fourth  year, — First  term:  Huxley  and  Youman's  Elements  of  Physiology  and 
Hygiene.    Second  term:  Le  Conte's  Compend  of  Geology. 

KNOLISH  LANGUAtSK  AM)  LITBKATUHK. 

The  studies  of  this  school  embrace  the  origin,  growth,  grammatical  structure 
and  philological  peculiarities  of  the  language.  Rhetoric,  history,  and  exercises  in 
composition  are  frequent,  to  give  habits  of  self-criticism  and  the  ready  use  of 
pure  English.  The  lives  of  the  most  eminent  English  and  American  writers  are 
studied  with  critical  readings  of  some  of  their  productions. 

First  and  second  years,— Greenes  Analysis,  Abbot's  How  to  Write  Clearly;  word 
analysis,  Hart's  Rhetoric. 

Third  and  fourth  years, — Taine's  English  Literature;  Hales  Longer  English 
Poems;  Whitney's  Study  of  English  Language:  select  plays  of  Shakesi)eare:  polit- 
ical economy. 

Elocution  will  be  thoroughly  and  systematically  taught. 

THK  SCHOOIi  OF  MOHAL  PHlIi<»W>PH Y. 

This  school  embraces  psychology,  ethics,  logic,  and  evidences  of  Christianity. 

The  special  subjects  of  study  in  this  department  are  the  soul  of  man.  his 
intellectual,  emotional  nature  and  will ;  the  laws  of  thought;  the  principles  and 
precepts  of  moral  obligation ;  social  economies ;  elements  of  jurisprudence  and  the 
extension  of  Christian  ethics.  In  the  study  of  mind  the  student  beg^ins  the  study 
of  facts  and  laws  as  real  as  those  of  the  material  world,  and  of  transcendent 
importance.  He  comes  to  a  more  distinct  knowledge  of  mind  in  persons,  of  obli- 
gation to  right  and  benevolence,  of  his  mission  under  God,  and  his  relation  to  his 
fellow-men.  In  acquiring  knowledge  of  one's  self,  one  is  in  a  measure  learning 
to  reverence  man  and  God,  and  to  regard  the  laws  of  mind,  and  especially  the 
moral,  as  supreme.  Education  would  be  incomplete  and  materialistic  in  its 
^22dencies  without  the  training  received  in  this  department. 
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There  are  two  classes,  best  taken  in  two  successive  sessions: 

First.  The  class  in  logical  studies,  deductive  logic,  inductive  logic,  and  applied 

logic.    Text-books:  Bowen's  Logic,  Mill  on  Induction,  Jevon's  Principles  of  Science. 
Second.  The  class  in  philosophical  studies,  psychology,  ethics,  and  history  of 

philosophy.    Text-books:  HilPs  PRychology,  Hamilton's  Metaphysics,  Uberweg's 

History  of  Philosophy. 

KC'HOOL.  OF  MODKIIN   I^NGUAflE^. 

In  this  school  German  and  French  are  taught. 

French  :  The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  structure 
and  forms  of  the  language,  tu  enable  him  to  read  it  well  and  to  speak  it. 

The  course  of  study  is  as  follows: 

First  year, — Chardenars  First  French  Course,  Super's  French  Reader. 

Second  year. — Chardenal's  Second  French  Course,  **  La  Fille  de  Roland'*  (Henri 
de  Bornier) ;  **  La  Poudre  aux  Yeux ''  (Labiche  et  Martin) ;  *'  Iphig^nie  en  Aulide" 
(Racine). 

TTiird  year.— **  La  Deuxieme  Annee  de  Grammaire,"  Larive  et  Fleury;  **Sept 
Grands  Auteurs  du  Dix-Neuvieme  Siecle"  (A.  Fortier);  '*Le  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
homme''  (Moli^re):  "Polyeucte''  (Ck>meille);  "Le  Cid"  (ComeiUe);  '* Esther" 
(Racine);  '^Hemani"  (Hugo);  exercises  and  dictations. 

German:  Fintt  y«^r.— Eysenbach's  Grammar;  conversation,  narrative  prose. 

Second  year,— Eysenbach's  Grammar  concluded;  reading,  conversation:  geog- 
raphy of  the  German  Empire. 

Third  year, — Review  of  grammar;  **Wilhelm  Tell'*  (Schiller);  "Minna  vou 
Bamhelm,"  and  other  selections  from  the  classical  writers. 

Music,  telegraphy,  etc.,  are  the  subject  of  further  courses. 


Chapter    VI. 

THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  FREEDMEN 


Resides  what  has  been  done  hy  the  State  in  the  Southern  Univer- 
sity, already  described,  the  following  are  the  more  important  agen- 
cies that  serve  this  end : 

LBLAND    UNIVBRSITT.* 

Tjcland  University  owes  its  existence  to  the  consecrated  beneficence 
of  Holbrook  Chamberlain,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  went  to  New 
Orleans  in  1870,  purchased  the  sit«,  consisting  of  4  squares  of  ground 
fronting  on  St.  Charles  avcmue,  containing  about  9  acres,  and  effected 
an  organization  of  a  lK>ard  of  trustees,  whose  first  act  of  incorporation 
is  date<l  March  2(),  1870.  The  first  trustees  were  Holbrook  Chamber- 
lain, E.  E.  L.  Taylor,  Sej'mour  Straight,  Charles  Satchell,  James  H. 
Simmons,  Thomas  W.  Conway,  Esau  Carter,  Jay  S.  Backus,  Iliram 
Ilutchins,  Richard  Do  Baptist,  Nathan  Brown,  William  Howe,  and 
Leonard  Grimes.  Deacon  C-hamberlain  accepted  the  i)osition  of 
treasurer  and  occupied  it  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1883, 
giving  personal  attention  to  the  financial  interest  of  the  university 
and  contributing  lil)erally  to  its  support.  In  this  he  was  assisted  by 
the  United  States  Government,  thi*ough  the  Freedman's  Bureau, 
which  appropriated  $17,500  toward  the  first  building,  and  by  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  which  appropriated  $12,500 
toward  the  purchase  of  the  ground.  In  addition  to  this  the  society 
donated  to  the  trustees,  for  school  purposes,  during  the  years  1874  to 
1886,  various  sums,  averaging  over  $3,000  annually.  During  two  of 
these  years  (18S4,  1885)  the  society,  by  special  arrangement,  assumed 
the  entire  support  of  the  teachers,  paying  over  $4,000  each  year — in 
1884,  $7,544,  less  $3,408  received  from  tuiticm,  donations,  ete.,  and 
in  1885,  $7,871,  less  $3,371  received. 

In  1873  a  large  3-story  brick  building,  with  Mansard  roof,  1(X)  feet 
long  and  80  feet  wide,  was  erected  upon  St.  Charles  avenue.  In  1881 
the  new  dormitory  for  girls  was  commenced.     This  also  was  of  brick, 


*ThiB  sketch  has  been  famished  the  writer  by  the  president,  Rev.  E.  C.  Mitch- 
ell, D.  D.,  for  fifteen  years  professor  of  biblical  interpretation  in  Baptist  theological 
Bchoolfl  at  Alton  and  Chicago,  111.,  and,  more  recently,  president  of  a  t\v«tQ\.<^^^^ 
Bcbool  in  Paris,  BYance. 
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'i Htories  liigli,  UX)  by  50 feet,  with  a  larj^e  Imseinent  (levote<l  tx>  lauiidr>' 
and  boarding  purposes.  This  building  was  completed  in  the  fall  of 
1884  at  a  cost  of  about  $25,000. 

The  university  was  named  by  the  founder  in  honor  of  his  wife,  who 
was  a  direct  descendant  of  Elder  John  Leland,  of  Cheshire,  Mass. 
Mrs.  Chamberlain  died  l)efore  her  husband.  When  he  had  finished 
his  earthly  work,  it  was  found  that  in  Ids  will  the  bulk  of  his  prop- 
erty, amounting  to  al)out  $10O,CK)O,  had  l>een  left  as  an  endowment 
fund  for  the  supjioii:  of  the  institution  to  whose  intei'ests  he  liad 
devoted  much  of  the  later  yeai-s  of  his  honorable  and  useful  life.  A 
memorandum  in  the  jubilee  volume  (1882)  of  the  American  Haptist 
Home  Mission  Society  (p.  30)  estimates  the  aggregate  of  his  gifts  to  the 
institution  during  his  lifetime  at  $65,000,  and  adds: 

With  rare  devotion  and  self-forgetfulnesa,  he  has  for  years  lived  for  this  object, 
putting  time,  talents,  and  possessions  into  the  C:^hrist-like  service  of  lifting  the 
lowly  up  into  a  higher  life. 

Although  the  institution  was  founded  with  a  broad  view  to  higher 
education,  and  therefore  provided  with  a  university  charter  similar 
in  general  features  to  that  of  American  universities,  yet,  Iwing  at 
the  same  time,  by  its  charter,  open  to  all  without  distinction  of  sex 
or  color,  its  first  work  in  that  locality  was  necessarily  confined  chiefly 
to  the  education  of  descendant's  of  the  colored  race.  The  beginning 
of  its  internal  work,  therefore,  was  humble  and  primitive.  The 
school,  at  first  a  primary  grade,  gradually  advanced  to  grammar  and 
to  high-school  instruction,  and  for  some  years  chiefly  provided  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  to  supply  the  needs  of  public  and  private 
schools  then  springing  up  in  all  the  Southern  States.  The  first  i)rin- 
cipal  was  the  Rev.  William  Rollinson,  of  New^  Jersey,  who  taught 
until  October,  1872,  and  who  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  S.  B.  Gregory, 
who  died  in  1873.  Rev.  8.  B.  Barker,  his  associate  in  instruction, 
took  charge  until  1876,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Marsena 
Stone,  D.  D.  In  1878,  Rev.  8.  J.  Axtell  was  appointed  president. 
His  successor  wjis  Rev.  J.  S.  Morton,  who  entered  upon  duty  October  1, 
1881,  ex-President  Axtell  being  appointed  to  the  department  of  bib- 
lical instruction.  In  1882,  Rev.  H.  R.  Traver,  of  Saratoga,  N.  Y., 
took  charge  of  the  institution,  remaining  in  oftice  until  1886.  After 
an  interim  of  one  year  the  present  faculty  were  appointed. 

Since  that  peiiod  important  changes  have  taken  place,  not  only  in 
the  course  of  instruction,  but  in  the  organization  of  the  institution. 
It  having  become  evident  tliat  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  univei"sity 
to  perform  its  proper  work  of  higher  education,  the  standard  of  admis- 
sion to  the  classes  waij  raised,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  lower  grades  and 
relegate  the  work  of  primary  instruction  to  preparatory  schools.  Full 
normal  and  college  work  is  now  being  performed  in  all  departments. 
For  the  further  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the  university  a  new  char- 
tor  WAS  obtained  in  1891,  more  tlian  doubling  the  number  of  trustees, 
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removing?  the  liaiitatioiis  of  it^  ves1e<l  fuiuls,  and  securing  greater 
strength  in  the  personality  and  power  of  its  mend>ers,  North  and 
South.  A  system  of  aflfiliat^^d  schools  was  inaugurated  by  which  the 
faculty  of  the  university  could  exercise  control  over  the  preparatory 
course  of  study  in  secondary  institutions  established  at  important 
centers  outside  of  New  Orleans.  The  conditions  under  which  these 
schools  are  admitted  1o  the  auxiliarv  relation  are  as  follows: 

1.  That  a  property  fairly  valued  at  $2,000  shall  be  provided  by  the  trustees  and 
kept  in  repair  by  them,  with  taxes,  insurance,  and  incidental  expenses  paid. 

2.  That  the  tuition,  to  the  amount  of  at  least  $1  per  month  for  each  pupil,  be 
reported  and  paid  to  the  university  before. the  loth  of  each  school  month. 

il.  That  the  course  of  study  prepared  by  the  Leland  faculty  for  use  in  prepara- 
tory schools  (or  **  Leland  academies")  be  adopted  by  the  school  with  such  text- 
books as  are  from  time  to  time  prescribed. 

4.  The  teachers  of  the  school  are  to  be  appointed  by  us  in  consultation  with  the 
trustees  of  the  school,  and  their  names  will  appear  as  members  of  our  faculty. 
Their  salaries  are  to  be  paid  by  the  university  on  terms  which  may  be  ajj^ead 
upon,  to  be  adjusted  with  reference  to  the  apparent  needs  and  probable  income  of 
the  school. 

o.  Graduates  of  the  school  will  be  received  into  the  regular  normal  classes  of 
the  university  without  examination.  The  liest  scholar  in  each  graduating  cla&s 
will  receive  from  the  university  a  prize  of  $1  per  month  deducted  from  his  first 
term  bill,  and  the  second  best  scholar  will  receive  a  prize  of  50  cents  per  month 
in  the  same  way. 

The  courses  of  study  are  as  follows: 

NORMAL. 

Junior  year, — First  term,  algebra,  rhetoric,  physiology:  second  term,  algebra, 
physical  geography,  physics. 

Middle  year. — First  term,  algebra,  Latin,  physics;  second  term,  algebra,  Latin, 
chemistry. 

Senior  year,— First  term,  geometry,  Latin,  civil  government;  second  term, 
geometry,  Latin,  laws  and  practice  of  teaching. 

COIXE(UATE. 

Junior  and  middle  years  identical  with  normal. 
Senior  year, — Geometry,  Latin.  Greek. 

COLLEGE  COURSE. 

Freshman  year, — Latin,  Greek,  geometry,  trigonometry. 

Sophonutre  y^ar.— Latin,  Greek,  analytical  geometry,  physics. 

Junior  ywir.— Rhetoric,  logic,  English  literature,  Greek,  physics,  physiology, 
astronomy. 

Senior  year, — Psychology,  moral  science.  Christian  evidences,  history  of  civili- 
zation, political  economy,  chemistry,  geology. 

THEOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Junior  year, — Biblical  introduction  and  history,  evidences  of  Christianity  and 
Biblical  interpretation. 

Middle  year, — Biblical  geography  and  archaeology.  Biblical  interpretation,  the- 
ology, church  history,  sermonizing. 

Senior  year, — Biblical  interi>retation,  pastoral  theology,  sacred  rhetoric ^  church. 
polity. 
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STRAIGHT  UNIVERSmr.^ 

It  became  e\i<leii(  very  early  that  New  Orleans  was  an  important 
IM)iut  at  whieli  to  establisli  an  e(lu(*ational  institution  for  the  eolorerl 
people. 

Prominent  amon^^:  tliose  int<n*estin^  themselves  in  the  matter  was 
Hon.  Seymour  Straight,  then  engaged  in  the  pro<luee  business  in  this 
eity,  now  of  Huds<m,  Ohio.  Hon.  Edward  Heath,  Mr.  Charles  Heath, 
and  others  were  its  warm  advo<*ates. 

The  United  States  (rovernment  was  api>ealed  to,  and  a  building  wa.s 
erected  on  the  corner  of  Plsplanade  and  Burgundy  streets,  the  ground 
being  the  property  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  and  the 
school  was  to  be  under  tlieir  control. 

As  Mr.  Straight  was  by  far  the  largest  cc)ntribut<>r,  it  was  in  his 
honor  named  "Straight  ITniversity.''  He  has  always  been  the  tirm 
friend  and  constant  l>enefactor  of  the  institution,  'i'lie  instituticm 
received  her  charter  from  the  State  legislature,  granting  her  all  the 
rights  of  establishing  technical  <lepartments,  granting  degrees,  etc.,  in 
1869,  and  the  new  building  was  dedicated  in  February,  1870. 

The  notion  that  education  would  somehow  lift  them  into  a  higher 
and  better  life  seemed  to  take  at  once  a  strong  hold  on  the  minds  of 
these  people,  and  they  flocked  to  this  and  other  schools,  literally  b}' 
thousands.  Few  of  tliem  had  any  fair  conception  of  what  a  s(»hool 
was,  and  many  only  remained  a  few  days,  others  coming  in  to  fill 
tlieir  places,  and  with  this  irregularity  litths  comparatively,  in  iho 
way  of  thorough  instruction  could  be  given. 

But  things  constantly  improved,  and  soon  a  more  perfect  oiganiza- 
tion  was  effected.  Great  good  was  accomplished  notwithstanding  all 
1he  drawbacks,  and  thousands  who  to-day  are  occup,\ing  prominent 
positions  as  preachers,  teacliers,  merchants,  and  farmers  look  back 
with  grateful  remembrance  to  the  time  they  spent  at  ''Tlie  Straights" 
or  *'T]ie  Universe,"  as  manv  of  them  still  call  it. 

In  1H77  the  building  on  Esplanade  street  was  destroyed  by  tire,  and 
with  it  much  that  would  aid  in  compiling  its  history,  as  well  as  a  val- 
uable library,  the  gift  of  Northern  friends.  School  was  hehl  for 
some  numths  in  Central  Church,  on  Liliertv  street,  but  without  delav 
a  piece  of  ground  was  selected  on  (-anal  stn^et,  its  present  site,  an<l 
the  university  building  ei^ected  and  dedicated  October  1,  1878. 

In  1881  Mrs.  Valina  G.  Stone,  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  gave  *?L>r),(XM),  with 
which  an  additional  half  square  of  land  was  purchased,  and  Stone 
Hall,  a  Iwautif id  and  ccmvenient  building  three  stories  high,  100  feet 
front  on  Canal  street,  and  witli  wing  100  feet  on  Rocheblave,  was 
erected.  This  is  now  o<»cupied  as  the  teachers'  home  and  girls' 
dormitorv. 


^  Account  furnished  by  Rev.  R.  C.  Hitchcock,  A.  M.,  president. 
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III  October,  1883,  tlie  Iniys'  dormitory,  Whitiu  Hall,  was  erected, 
so  named  in  honor  of  Hon.  William  0.  Wliitin.  Ten  thousand  dollars 
was  received  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  Whitin  and  #5,0()()  from  the  gener- 
ous hand  of  Mr.  Straiglit  for  the  erection  of  this  building. 

In  1880  the  building  occupied  as  Vernumt  headquarters  at  the 
oxx)osition  was  obtained  and  is  now  occupipd  as  a  library. 

In  188()  an  industrial  department  was  a<l<ied,  largely  by  the  aid  of 
money  from  tlie  Slater  fund,  a  shop  erected,  and  now  several  depart- 
ments of  mechanical  work  are  in  successful  op<»ration. 

The  grounds,  which  are  pleasantlj'  situated  on  (-anal  street,  in  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  city,  are  handsomely  laid  out  and  planted 
with  trees,  vines,  ornamental  shrubs,  and  flowers,  the  work  all  being 
<lone  bj'  students.  This  year  a  new  and  larger  shop  is  to  be  built, 
and  a  greenhouse  for  the  educat  ion  of  students  in  floriculture  is  in 
contemplation. 

Standing  as  we  do,  a  central  point  for  the  whole  Gulf  coast,  facing 
Mexico  and  the  islands,  no  school  has  better  promise  of  a  grand  future 
than  Straight. 

Among  our  students  are  representatives  from  Cuba,  Honduras, 
Mexico,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama,  and  nearly 
eveiy  parish  of  our  own  State. 

LAW   DEPARTMENT. 

Our  law  department  graduated  its  first  class  in  1870.  Since  then  it 
has  graduated  HI,  all  of  whom  have  been  admitted  to  the  bar  of  this 
or  other  States.  Among  these  are  many,  both  white  and  colored, 
who  take  high  rank  in  their  profession,  and  who  have  filled  prominent 
positions.  I  name:  Judge  Alfred  E.  Hillings  and  Hon.  L.  A.  Martinet, 
Xew  Orleans;  Hon.  Charles  A.  Baquie,  Hahnville,  La.;  Hon.  Lucien 
Adams,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Thomas  De  Saliere  Tucker,  esq. ,  Pensacola, 
Fla. ;  William  II.  Hodgkins,  esq.,  Nash>ille,  Tenn. ;  David  li.  Temple, 
esq.,  Vicksburg,  Miss.;  Hon.  John  F.  Patty,  St.  Marys,  La.;  Hon. 
C.  A.  Roxborough,  Iberville,  La.;  Hon.  P.  H.  S.  Pinchback,  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Jason  L.  Jones,  escj.,  Plaquemine,  La. 

Among  its  undergraduates  are  several  who  have  lield  important 
positions:  Lieutenant-Governor  C.  C.  Auboine,  Shreveport,  La. ;  Hon. 
Henrj'  C.  ('.  Astwood,  United  States  c<msul  at  Santo  Domingo;  Hon. 
S.  A.  McElwen,  '^I'ennessee :  J.  M.  Vance,  es([. ,  New  Orleans,  and  others. 

THEOLOGIC^AL   DEPARTMENT. 

From  tliis  department  have  gone  forth  hundreds  who  are  intelli- 
gently preaching  God's  word  in  this  and  neighl>oring  States.  Among 
these  I  name  Rev.  A.  E.  P.  Albert,  I).  D.,  formerly  presiding  elder 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  now  the  ])opular  editor  of  the 
Southwest  em. 
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CLASSICAL   AND   NORMAL. 

From  these  departments  have  gone  liundreds  of  tejichers,  manj' 
ocenpying  prominent  places  as  superinteu<lents  of  schools  in  cities 
and  towns  of  Louisiana,  Miasissippi,  Texas,  and  other  States.  Mr. 
W.  II.  Raynolds,  A.  H.,  is  superintendent  of  colored  schools  in  Vicks- 
burg,  Miss.,  a  post  he  has  held  several  yeai-s  with  mu<»h  honor.  Mr. 
E.  O.  Freeman  has  won  his  way  to  a  high  place  in  the  public  scliools 
of  Manhattan,  Kans.  Six  are  teachei's  in  the  pul>lic  schools  of  Xew 
Orleans. 

Our  rooms  are  cwwded  every  year,  and  ha^l  w<»  more  room  our 
numl>ers  could  and  would  l>e  doubled. 

During  the  year  1880  our  attendance  was  r>r>i). 

In  1888  I'niversity  ('hurch  was  organized,  with  Rev.  M.  L.  Berger, 
D.  D.,  as  pastor,  with  about  fifty  memliers.  We  have  <me  of  the 
largest  Sunday  schools  in  the  city. 

Our  library  numbers  about  2,(XK)  volumes. 

The  institution  was  founded  in  1800,  opened  in  1870,  burned  in 
1877,  and  rebuilt  in  1878. 

PROPERTY. 

University  building,  100  by  60  feet,  two  stories      Slo,  000 

Stone  Hall,  100  by  190  feet,  three  stories ...  25.00;) 

WhitinHall,  100  by  50  feet,  three  stories 15,000 

Library 1.000 

Shop  and  equipments .   .   .. 8iT0 

Printing  office 800 

Storehouse 300 

Cisterns  and  outbuildings..  1,000 

Land 20,000 

We  occupy  a  whole  square  of  ground,  bounded  by  Canal,  Roclie- 
blave,  Tonti,  and  Cleveland  streets.  Our  grounds  are  high,  the  road- 
ways and  sidewalks  never  fioo<led ;  the  situation  is  the  most  healthful 

in  the  citv. 

College  coursey  four  years. 

Lan^age.  MatheraaticK.  Science. 

_  i 

PreMhman AnabaaiB,  three  terms.    I Physics,  two  terras. 

Virgil's    ^neid,    two'  Chemistry,  one  term. 

terms. 
Livy,  one  term,    with 
composition. 

Sophomore Homer's     Iliad,     three     Higher     alge1»ru.     two     Science  <>f  <Mlnc«tioii. 

terms.  i      terms. 

Livy,    one   term,    with  j  Oeometry,  two  terms. 

comptwition.  I 

Horace,  two  terms. 

Junior Homer's  Odyssey,  two     Trigom»met.ry,  one  term.    (4eolou;y,  one  term. 

terms. 
Herodotus,  with  Greek 
composition,  one  term. 
Tacitus,  two  terms. 
French,  two  terms. 

Senior English  literature,  one     Review  of  all  common     Mental      science.      two 

term.  !      branches.  terms. 

Logic,  one  term.  i  Civil    government,    one 

torm. 
Political   economy,    one 

term. 
Evidences  of  Christian- 
ity, one  term. 
Astronomy,  one  term. 
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NEW  ORLEANS  UNIVERSITT."^ 

The  Union  N(n'nial  Scliool  of  New  Orleans  was  organized  July  9, 
1800,  with  the  following?  board  of  managers:  Rev.  R.  K.  Diossy,  presi- 
dent; Rev.  L.  C.  Matlack,  Hon.  J.  P.  Sullivan,  Gen.  Cyrus  Bussey, 
Henry  C.  Dibble,  esq.,  F.  J.  Emley,  es(i.,  Louis  Banks,  escj.,  and  Rev. 
Robert  H.  Steptoe. 

As  the  principal  object  proiK>sed  was  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  the  education  of  the  c<)lored  cliildren  of  the  Stat«,  application  for 
assistance  was  made  to  JU^t.  Maj.  Gen.  Edward  Hat<*h,  then  in  charge 
of  the  Freeilman's  Bureau  in  Louisiana. 

A  i^roperty  well  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  institution,  situated  on 
tlie  corner  of  C/amp  and  Race  streets,  was  purchased  by  General  Hat<5h 
for  ♦12,000  and  donated  to  the  school.  In  the  fall  of  1869  the  first  session 
was  opened,  and  after  three  years  of  prosperity  the  work  was  enlarged 
by  merging  the  Normal  School  into  the  New  Orleans  I'^niversity. 

By  an  act  of  the  general  assembly,  approved  March  22,  1873,  by 
William  P.  Kellogg,  governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  institu- 
tion was  regularly  chartered,  and  J.  C.  Hartzell,  I.  S.  Leavitt,  Cyrus 
Bussey,  Emperor  Williams,  H.  C.  Dibble,  John  Baldwin,  George 
Dardis,  W.  M.  Daily,  M.  C.  Cole,  James  H.  Ingraham,  C.  W.  Boothby, 
J.  M.  Vance,  Pierre  Landry,  W.  G.  Brown,  and  J.  Barth  were  consti- 
tuted the  first  board  of  trustees. 

The  following-named  gentlemen  have  served  as  presidents:  Rev. 
I.  S.  Leavitt,  A.  M. ;  Rev.  W.  D.  Godman,  D.  D. ;  Rev.  James  Bean, 
A.  M. ;  Prof.  I.  N.  Faler,  A.  M. ;  Rev.  James  Dean,  D.  D. ;  Rev.  L.  G. 
Adkinson,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 

During  three  years  the  institution  w^as  under  the  direction  of  Rev. 

A.  F.  Hoyt,  Ph.  D..  and  Rev.  I.  L.  Lowe,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  as  acting 
presidents. 

In  1884  the  property  on  C-amp  and  Race  streets  was  sold  and  a  block 
on  the  corner  of  St.  Charles  and  Vabnont  was  purchased,  where  the 
school  is  now  located.  A  large  brick  building,  156  feet  front  by  120 
feet  deep  in  the  L,  five  stories  high,  has  just  been  completed.  It 
contains  six  school  rooms,  chapel,  offices,  cloakrooms,  bathrooms, 
with  dormitory  rooms  and  dining-room  accommodations  for  180  stu- 
dents. The  entire  property  is  valued  at  ♦75,0(X).  The  enrollment, 
including  l)oarding  and  day  students,  in  January,  1889,  was  232.  The 
faculty  then  consisted  of  Rev.  L.  G.  Adkinson,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  presi- 
dent; Rev.  Thomiis  M.  Dart,  A.  M.,  professor  ancient  languages; 
Harvey  J.  Clements,  B.  S.,  professor  natural  science;  Miss  Maria  C. 
Kilgrove,  prin<iipal  grammar  school;  Albert  R.  Adkinson,  principal 
model  school;   Miss  Belle  Adkinson,   principal   music  department; 

B.  M.  Hubbard  and  A.  P.  Camphor,  tutors;  William  Porter,  princi- 
pal night  school;  W.  E.  Chamberlain,  superintendent  mechanical 
department;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Adkinson,  principal  sewing  department. 

♦Account  furnished  by  Pre8i<ient  L.  Q.  AdVLmaon,  K.  'ill.^Xi.X^^   '^Ks^'oib  XJsix^ 
aooouDt  waa  written  a  medical  department  baa  been  addod.  Xa  \>ci^  \Ti'Qk^\:Q2Cv^^« 


Chapter  VII. 

BENEFACTORS  TO  EDI  CATION 


Louisiana  haw  not  been  without  its  benefaetoi-s  to  education.  Don 
Andres  Al  monaster  was  tlie  first  of  these 

The  second,  perhaps,  was  Julien  Poydras.  The  Poydras  Academy 
was  incori>orated  by  the  legislature  January  17,  1838,  and  was  to 
receive  ll,o(K)  annually  for  five  years.  The  trustees  were  Aug. 
Le  Blanc,  J.  U.  Jarreau,  L.  Ilumblot,  Charles  Poydras,  A.  W.  R. 
Falkenei'. 

This  institution  had  been  founded  on  a  beijuest  made  by  Julien 
Poydras.  Information  as  to  the  terms  of  his  will  the  writer  has  been 
unable  to  se<»ure,  after  repeated  attempts;  but  a  glimpse  is  given 
by  an  act  of  March  Uu  183U.  Arnaud  Beauvais,  Louis  Chenevert, 
S.  Vanwincle,  Augustin  Bourgeat,  and  Pre.  Mayor  were  appointed 
commissioners  to  exact  from  Pointe  Coupee  Parish  the  interest 
already  due  on  the  *20,0(K)  bequeathed  by  the  late  Julien  Poydras 
for  the  i>urpose  of  establishing  an  academy  in  tiiat'  parish.  They 
were  authorizeil  to  x>rocure  buildings  and  establish  a  seminary  for 
the  e<lucation  of  youth  in  Pointe  Coupee.  They  were  further  to 
collect  *1,80()  due  the  public  schools  from  an  insolvent  estate. 

Two  years  Uiter  these  commissioners  were  directed  to  invest  the 
sums  realized  from  the  donation.  They  were  to  divide  the  parish 
into  wards  and  establish  one  or  two  primary  schools  in  each  of  them, 
tiie  annual  expenses  not  to  exceed  the  interest  on  the  Poydras  fund. 
The  State's  allowance  for  x)ublic  schools  was  also  to  run  on.  Mr. 
Lusher,  on  what  authority  he  does  not  say,  I'enmrks  that  Poydras 
College  had  been  in  successful  operation  foi*  several  yeai's  in  1835. 

As  early  as  1817  an  orphan  society  was  incorporat(»d,  i>resumably 
on  a  sum  of  juoney  left  by  Poydras.     This  charity  still  remains. 

The  next  of  these  early  benefactors  was  Alexander  Milne. 

The  Milne  Asylum  for  Destitute  Orphan  Girls  was  incorporateil 
February  27,  1830;  directresses,  Mmes.  C-laiborne,  Ilennen,  F.  W. 
Morgan,  J^ollock,  Clay,  Kerr,  Dannoy,  E.  A.  Cancm,  Marigny,  Audry, 
Merle,  Nott,  and  Preston,  and  Misses  Bornel  and  Ih-unair. 

At  the  same  time  the  Milne  Asylum  for  Destitute  Orphan  Boys  was 
incorporated;  directors.  Bishop  Blanc,  Richaitl  Relf,  George  W. 
Morgan,  Carlisle  Pollock,  E.  A.  Conon,  Louis  Bringier,  Charles 
Cnvellier,  William  C,  C.  Claiborne,  and  Ilartwell  Reed. 

The  provisions  of  the  will  under  which  these  foundations  wer<^  made 
were  as  follows: 

It  is  my  positive  will  and  intontion  that  au  lusyluiu  fur  d^v>t\l\3A,v  vyc\\vew\\ \^vi'«» 
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and  another  asylnm  for  the  relief  of  destitute  orphan  girls  shall  be  established  at 
Milneburg,  in  this  parish,  nnder  the  names  of  the  Milne  Asylnm  for  Destitute 
Orphan  Boys  and  Milne  Asylnm  for  Destitute  Orphan  Girls,  and  that  my  execu- 
tors shall  cause  the  same  to  be  duly  incori)orated  by  the  proper  authorities  of  this 
State;  and  to  the  said  two  contemplated  institutions,  and  to  the  present  institution 
of  the  Society  for  the  Belief  of  Destitute  Orphan  Boys,  in  the  city  of  Lafayette  and 
parish  of  Jefferson,  in  this  State,  and  to  the  Poydras  Female  Asylnm  in  this  city, 
I  give  and  bequeath,  in  equal  shares  or  interests  of  one-fourth  to  each,  all  my  lands 
on  the  Bayou  St.  John  and  on  the  Lake  Pontchartrain,  including  the  unsold  land 
of  Milneburg. 

I  institute  for  my  universal  heirs  and  legatees,  in  equal  shares  or  portions,  the 
said  four  institutions ;  that  is  to  say,  the  two  intended  institutions  at  Milneburg  and 
the  two  asylums  aforenamed  in  this  city  and  in  the  city  of  Lafayette,  to  whom  I 
give  and  bequeath  the  residue  of  all  the  property  and  estate,  movable  and  immov- 
able, I  may  possess  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  to  be  equally  divided  and  apportioned 
among  them. 

The  largest  of  the  benefactions  made  for  education  in  Louisiana 

was  the  gift  of  John  McDonogh.      Very  complex  and  curious  were 

the  terms  of  his  will.     A  very  large  fortune  was  bestowed  uiK)n  the 

cities  of  New  Orleans  and  Baltimore,  large  i)ortion»  of  it  as  residuary 

legacies.     It  hais  been  claimed  that  each  of  4}he8e  cities  should  have 

realized  several  millions  fi'om  this  source  alone  for  its  public  schoob*. 

The  will,  however,  became  the  subject  of  an  almost  endless  litigation, 

and,  as  is  the  wont  in  such  cases,  the  greater  portion  of  the  fortune 

was  consumed  in  the  litigation.     This  whole  subject  is  discussed  by 

Judge  William  W.  Howe  in  his  Municipal  History  of  New  Orleans.* 

The  conclusion  he  sets  out  is  as  follows: 

The  net  result  of  the  McDonogh  will  cases  was  to  give  the  property  to  Baltimore 
and  New  Orleans,  subject  to  sundry  legacies  and  charges,  which  were  paid  and 
compromised.  The  extraordinary  plan  which  the  imagination  of  the  testator  had 
formed  in  his  lonely  hours  of  celibacy  was  never  realized,  but  the  object  was  to 
some  practical  extent  attained.  The  net  proceeds  of  the  estate  were  divided 
between  the  cities,  to  be  applied  to  educational  purposes.  The  popular  belief  has 
been  that  the  trust  has  not  been  well  administered  by  New  Orleans.  This  belief, 
however,  is  not  well  founded.  The  amount  of  the  estate  was  much  exaggerated; 
portions  of  it  were  depreciated  in  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  expenses  of  defending 
it  were  heavy.  The  city  received,  in  round  numbers,  about  $750,000.  With  the 
proceeds  she  has  erected  and  furnished  eighteen  school  houses.  At  an  early  period 
of  the  late  war  some  of  the  assets  were  diverted  for  the  purpose  of  fortifying  the 
city,  but  were  afterwards  restored.  The  present  value  of  the  property,  including 
the  schoolhouses,  is  estimated  at  about  $800,000  (p.  27). 

The  Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Destitute  Oi*phan  Boys,  incorporated 
February  4,  1825,  by  James  Workman,  Beverly  Chew,  Jean  Baptiste 
Labatut,  Rene  Lemonier,  A.  Perlee,  William  Christy,  John  Nicholson, 
Peter  Laidlaw,  and  George  W.  Morgan,  was  the  recipient  of  benefac- 
•tions  from  both  Milne  and  McDonogh.  Tlie  assets  of  the  Milne 
bequest  comprise  a  large  amount  of  real  estate  of  little  present  value 
and  about  l^jOCX)  of  city  Ijonds.f 

The  buildings  and  grounds  now  m^cupied   by  this  asylum  on  St. 


*  Volume  7  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  History  and  Political 
fSowe,  ibid,  p.  34, 
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Charles  street  were  the  gift  of  John  McDonogh.  A  tablet  to  his 
memory  has  been  erected  in  the  hall  of  the  main  building. 

Zenon  Porche  endowed  Poydraa  College  with  ♦20,()(X).  The  legis- 
lature in  1862  pasned  measures  to  secure  this  legacy. 

William  Silliman,  riV?^  p.  132. 

Paul  Tulane,  vide  p.  177. 

CONCLUDIN(;  REMARKS. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  the  writer  of  this  monograph  has  been 
severe.  He  is  aware  of  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view  in  his 
treatment  from  that  exhibited  in  the  other  reports  of  the  series.  It 
is  therefore  right  to  warn  the  reader  of  this  difference,  lest  a  com- 
parison greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  Louisiana  result.  To  what- 
ever cause  we  may  attribute  it,  the  efforts  made  by  the  State  for  edu- 
cation when  the  indigent-beneficiary  system  obtained  were  dismal  fail- 
ures. Orleans  College,  the  College  of  Louisiana,  the  College  of  Jeffer- 
son, Franklin  College,  the  subsidized  academies,  where  are  they  now? — 
denominational  colleges^  private  schools,  or  altogether  deserted. 

The  free  school  system  had  a  scant  ten  years'  life,  then  four  yeans' 
war,  and  ten  years'  reconstruction.  Since  then  it  has  had  only  a  few 
years  to  take  root  again. 

The  Louisiana  State  irniversityhas  passed  through  the  same  crises, 
and  had  only  two  yeai*s  to  strike  its  roots  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war. 

How  many  buildings  the  State  has  erected  or  assisted  to  erect  for 
the  purpose  of  higher  education !  Because  of  fires  and  the  generous 
hand  with  which  she  ha.s  given  property  away  she  does  not  now  own 
one  stone  upon  another  for  this  purpose. 

At  the  end  of  such  a  monograph  no  reader  could  be  more  sensible 
of  the  omissions  of  the  writer  than  himself.  However  manv  institu- 
tions  he  may  have  mentioned,  lie  yet  feels  that  the  picture  is  incom- 
plete. By  his  x)ersonal  associations  it  happens  that  the  writer  knows 
that  in  the  village  of  Minden,  in  north  Louisiana,  there  existed  quite 
a  while  before  the  war  two  colleges  for  women  that  gave  substan- 
tially as  good  courses  as  the  better  high  schools  of  to-day.  In  the 
same  village  there  was  at  that  time  a  boys'  school,  taught  by  two 
M.  A.'s  of  Harvard  College,  one  of  them  the  father  of  the  writer.  But 
this  village  of  Minden  never  had  1, 000  inhabitants.  The  schools  there 
drew  upon  the  surrounding  country  for  their  pupils.  There  was  surely 
a  great  amount  of  enthusiasm  for  education  in  that  little  village.  In 
a  very  different  i)ortion  of  the  State  the  village  of  Jackson,  of  no 
larger  proiK>rtions,  enjoyed  at  least  one  and  probably  two  girls'  schools 
of  a  like  character,  besides  the  Centenary  C-ollege.  Who,  then,  shall 
say  that  the  State  did  not  possess  a  real  enthusiasm  for  culture? 

The  outlook  for  the  future  is  not  unhopeful.  The  Tulane  Univer- 
sity is  the  x>roduct  of  the  last  few  yeai'S.  The  Howard  Memorial 
Library  is  a  new  and  si>lendid  agency  for  cultui'e,  at  least  in  N<iw 
Orleans,  where  the  Fisk  Free  Library  is  aVno  av^WsvXA^,    '^\\^?i  lviv\s\s6Y 
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contained  25,000  volumes  in  1890,  and  ha«  a  fund  to  warrant  its 
developiueut.  In  the  country  new  institutions  are  springing  up, 
i-epresenting  a  standard  of  education  pretty  fairly  comparable  with 
good  high  schools  in  the  larger  cities.  The  larger  institutions  in  the 
State  should  seek  in  some  way  to  develop  them  into  proper  fitting 
schools  foi'  tlieir  own  freshman  classes. 

The  attempt  has  not  been  made  to  name  all  of  these,  or  even  some 
institutions  of  older  standing.  But  the  writer  takes  pleasure,  while 
gratefully  acknowledging  the  kindness  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Hargrove,  staff 
correspondent  of  the  Picayune,  in  other  matters,  in  being  able  to  cite 
in  conclusion  the  following  words  from  a  letter  of  his: 

There  has  been  a  wonderful  growth  in  this  cause  since  1885,  when  the  available 
funds  [for  the  public  schools]  were  $450,000,  while  they  steadily  increased  in  1886, 
1887, 1888,  and  1889,  until  the  last  year,  when  they  were  $848,000.  or  nearly  90  per 
cent  increase  in  four  years,  while  population  in  the  State  only  increased  20  x)er  cent 
in  ten  years  and  wealth  about  44  per  cent  in  ten  years.  This  interest  is  manifest- 
ing itself  all  over  the  State,  and  I  believe  it  will  result  in  over  Jjl  ,000,000  this  year; 
and  the  longer  it  is  kept  the  greater  will  be  the  result. 

I  find  the  national  department  reports  credit  Loui&iana  with  only  nine  colleges, 
while  there  are  nearer  thirty.  Many  of  these  have  been  built  in  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  and  possibly  not  noted. 

To  the  end  that  none  of  them  escape  your  attention,  I  hereby  name  as  many  as 
are  familiar  to  me:  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Baton  Rouge;  Tulane  Uni- 
versity and  Soule  College,  New  Orleans;  Jefferson  College,  St.  James;  Normal 
College,  Natchitoches;  Silliman  Institute,  Clinton;  Centenary  College,  Jackson; 
Masonic  Institute,  Fort  Jesup;  Female  College,  Mansfield;  Male  and  Female  Col- 
lege, Keatchie;  Thatcher  Institute,  Shreveport;  Miss  Nelson's  Seminary,  Shreve- 
port:  Louisiana  Male  and  Female  College,  Shreveport;  Minden  Female  College, 
Minden:  Homer  College,  Homer;  Gibsland  Institute,  Gibsland;  Mount  Lebanon 
University,  Mount  Lebanon;  two  colleges  at  Arcadia;  Rust  on  College,  Ruston: 
Simsboro  Institute,  Simsboro;  Crowley  College,  Crowley;  college.  Lake  Charles; 
college  in  interior  of  Calcasieu  Parish;  several  in  New  Orleans;  also  several  con- 
vents and  brotherhood  colleges  belonging  to  the  Catholics. 

The  institutes  which  have  been  held  for  two  or  three  years  by  the  normal  fac- 
ulty have  done  much  toward  this  good  work. 

POSTSCRIPT  WRITTEN   IN    1898. 

The  manuscript  of  the  History  of  Eklucation  in  Louisiana  was  completed  in  the 
winter  of  1890-91.  It  is  impracticable  to  bring  the  description  down  to  date. 
The  writer  has  noted  with  pleasure  a  continued  improvement  in  the  two  institu- 
tions for  higher  education  in  which  the  State  is  directly  interested,  viz.  Tulane 
University  and  the  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College.  These  institutions  have  an  excellent  and  growing  equipment.  So  far  as 
the  higher  education  is  concerned,  the  outlook  was  never  brighter. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  progress  rests  now,  where  it  rested  before,  in  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  preparatory  schools  to  fit  lads' for  college.  The  first  educational 
Fcheme  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans  still  furnishes  a  hint  valuable  for  the  future. 
Every  parish  in  the  State  ought  to  be  iirovided  with  at  least  one  good  high  school, 
a  school  of  such  grade  as  to  fit  its  most  advanced  students  for  the  freshman  class 
of  the  State  University  or  Tulane.  The  relation  of  the  University  of  Michigan  to 
the  high  schools  of  that  State  furnishes  a  demonstration  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  (consistently  following  a  good  general  plan  for  State  education,  consid- 
ered as  a  whole.  May  I  not  venture  to  call  the  attention  of  the  educational 
aathoritivf*  of  my  native  State  to  the  results  that  have  been  obtained  in  Michigan? 


Chapter  VIII. 

TULANE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISIANA.* 


Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  is  an  institution  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  the  white  youth  of  Louisiana. 

Tulane  University  is  divided  into  the  University  Department  of 
Philosophy  and  Science,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  College  of  Tech- 
nology, H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College  for  Young  Women, 
Department  of  Law,  and  Department  of  Medicine. 

The  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  came  into  existence  as  such  by 
operation  of  law  in  July,  1884.  But  its  origin  was  just  half  a  century 
earlier.  Its  history  is  a  record  of  feeble  beginnings,  of  a  long  con- 
tinued struggle,  of  growth,  development,  and  expansion,  and  finally 
of  the  fullness  of  university  life  in  the  legitimate  areas  of  educational 
effort. 

THE  MEDICAL   COLLEGE   OF  LOUISIANA. 

Its  starting  point  was  the  organization  of  the  ^'  Medical  College  of 
Louisiana, ''  in  September,  1834.  This  institution  was  chartered  April 
2,  1835,  by  an  act  approved  by  Governor  White,  and  in  March,  1836, 
it  issued  the  first  degrees  in  medicine  or  science  ever  conferred  in 
Louisiana,  or  the  Southwest.  In  March,  1839,  it  issued  its  first  degrees 
in  pharmacy.  The  first  faculty  consisted  of  Thomas  Hunt,  dean  and 
professor  of  physiology  and  pathological  anatomy;  Charles  A.  Luzen- 
burg,  surgery;  J.  Monro  Mackie,  theory  and  practice  of  medicine; 
Augustus  H.  Cenas,  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  children; 
Ed.  H.  Darton,  materia  medica,  therapeutics,  and  hygiene;  Thomas 
R.  Ingalls,  chemistry;  John  H.  Harrison,  adjunct  professor  of  anat- 
omy, and  Warren  Stone,  demonstrator  of  anatomy.  A  gradual  recon- 
struction of  the  faculty  occurred,  and  we  find  Dr.  Warren  Stone 
filling  the  chair  of  surgery  from  1837  to  1872,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  T.  G.  Richardson,  who  had,  however,  entered  the  college  as 
professor  of  anatomy  in  1858.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Logan,  and  after  his  death  in  January,  1893,  Dr.  Albert  B.  Miles  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  surgery.  Dr.  James  Jones  held  different  chairs 
in  the  college  from  1830  to  1874;  Dr.  Harrison  from  1834  to  1849; 
Dr.  J.  L.  Riddell  from  1836  to  1862,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Hunt  from  1834 
to  1867.     Dr.  Samuel  M.  Bemiss  filled  the  chair  of  theor^'^  and  practice 


•This  article  prepared  by  President  William  Preston  Johnston. 
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of  iiiediciue  fi'om  18CG  to  1884:;  Dr.  Samuel  Logaii  filled  the  chair  of 
anatomy  from  1872  to  1885,  and  Dr.  S.  E.  Chaille,  who  was  demon- 
strator of  anatomy  from  1857  to  1867  and  lecturer  on  obstetrics  in 
1805-G6,  lias  filled  I  he  chair  of  physiology  and  pathological  anatomy 
and  hygiene  from  1867  till  the  present  time.  Since  1853  the  deans 
have  teen  Prof.  Thomas  H.  Hunt,  1853-1865;  Dr.  T.  G.  Richardson, 
1865-1885,  and  Dr.  S.  E.  Chaille,  since  1885.  It  would  be  useless  to 
point  out  to  the  medical  reader  the  weight  and  worth  of  these  and 
other  eminent  names  in  the  faculty. 

The  number  of  students  in  1835  was  11;  in  1836  there  were  16,  of 
whom  14  were  graduated.  The  attendance  increased  steadily,  and  in 
1846  reached  100,  with  19  graduates;  in  1856,  223,  with  67  gi-aduates. 
From  unusual  causes  these  figures  rose  in  1859  to  333  students  and  97 
graduates;  in  1860,  to  402  students  and  113  graduates,  and  in  1861,  to 
404  students  and  134  graduates.  There  were  no  sessions  in  1863, 1864, 
and  1865.  Before  the  war  there  were  4,119  students  and  1,084  grad- 
uates. From  1866  to  1894  there  were  6,786  students  and  2,057  grad- 
uates. The  total  number  of  students  from  1834  to  1894  was  10,905, 
and  of  graduates  3,141.  A  tabulated  record  of  the  professors  and 
number  of  students  by  years  will  be  found  in  exhibit  marked  "A." 

The  following  sketch  of  the  medical  department,  from  the  pen  of 
the  dean,  Dr.  S.  E.  Chaill^,  contains  the  most  important  facts  in  its 
history : 

It  is  the  oldest  medical  college  in  the  Southwest;  it  is,  in  age,  the  third  south  of 
the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers  and  the  fifteenth  in  the  United  States.  Having  had 
more  than  800  students  during  the  session  of  1887-88,  it  ranks,  in  the  number  of 
students,  among  the  first  10  of  the  03  '*  regular ''medical  colleges  of  the  United 
States.*  Only  4  of  the  1 4  older  colleges  exceed,  in  the  number  of  students,  the  med< 
ical  department  of  Tulane  University,  and  it  ranks,  if  age  and  the  number  of  stu- 
dents and  alumni  be  considered,  as  first  in  the  Southwest  and  South  and  fifth  in 
the  United  States. 

The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  University  of  Louisiana,  with  its 
medical  and  other  departments,  first  ordained  by  the  State  constitution  of  1845, 
and  similarly  provided  for  by  the  subsequent  constitutions  of  1853, 1864, 1868,  and 
1879,  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  influence  of  the  professors  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Lfouisiana.  But  the  constitution  of  1845  was  not  executed  in  this  par- 
ticular until  February  16, 1847,  when,  by  act  No.  49,  the  Medical  College  of  Loui- 
siana was  constituted  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Louisiana. 
This  law  was  reenacted  March  15, 1855,  by  act  No.  820,  and  this  law  contains  the 
legal  provisions  still  most  important  to  the  medical  department.  Some  of  thest* 
provisions  were  repealed  or  modified  by  act  No.  43,  of  July  5, 1884,  the  law  which 
converted  the  University  of  Louisiana  into  the  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana, 
and  also  the  law  which,  by  vote  of  the  people,  April  17, 1888,  was  confirmed  by  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  1879. 

The  first  course  of  lectures  was  delivered  in  the  statehouse;  the  second  at  No. 


*  The  United  States  has  had  158  regular  medical  colleges,  but  65  of  these  have 

become  extinct.    The  93  colleges  now  existing  had,  in  1885-^,  3,243  graduates  out 

of  10,339  students.    Forty  colleges  had  50  students;  16,  50  to  100;  21, 100  to  200:  7, 

200  to  300;  5,  300  to  400,  and  4.  400  to  568,  the  maximum.— See  An.  Bep.  U.  S. 

Oaiar,  of  Education  for  1885-86. 
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40  Royal  street,  and  for  some  years  after  in  different  bnildings.  In  1843  the  pres- 
ent law  department  was  erected  as  a  medical  college  on  a  plan  of  Mr  Darkin,  an 
architect  of  repnte.  Four  courses  of  lectures  were  delivered  there.  A  medical 
college  building  was  then  erected  on  Common  street,  now  Tulane  avenue,  between 
Baronne  street  and  University  place,  which  was  occupied  by  the  medical  depart- 
ment from  1847  to  1803. 

In  addition  to  the  lot  and  building  ($40,000)  given  in  1847,  the  State  appropriated 
to  the  medical  department  $35,000  in  1850  and  $6,000  in  1853  for  its  museum,  chem- 
ical and  other  apparatus,  etc.;  $12,500  in  1857  for  repairs,  etc.;  and  a  part  of  the 
$25,000  appropriated  in  1866  to  ''necessary  repairs  of  the  university  buildings." 
The  faculty  made  annual  contributions,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  a  very  large 
sum,  to  promote  all  of  the  many  things  requisite  to  medical  education,  and  every 
year  since  1884  the  Tulane  administrators  have  liberally  contributed  to  improve- 
ments of  the  medical  department. 

Although  clinical  lectures  were  delivered  from  the  first  session  annually  in  the 
Charity  Hospital,  yet  its  amphitheater,  accommodating  an  audience  of  about  400, 
and  still  in  use,  was  not  erected  until  1844.  It  was  built  at  the  joint  exx)en8e 
($5,000)  of  the  medical  faculty  and  the  administrators  of  the  hospital.  The  build- 
ing on  Tulane  avenue,  with  an  extensive  annex  to  its  third  story,  contained  three 
large  lecture  rooms,  each  accommodating  400  persons;  a  large  medical  museum, 
especially  for  illustrating  the  lectures;  unusually  extensive  and  convenient  accom- 
modation for  demonstrating  anatomy;  a  chemical  and  also  a  pharmaceutical  lab- 
oratory; and  numerous  rooms  for  laboratory  and  other  needful  purposes.  These 
conveniences,  with  the  hospital  amphitheater,  provided  unusual  accommodation 
for  medical  instruction. 

None  the  less,  the  superiority  and  i)opularity  of  the  medical  department  were 
chiefly  due  to  the  unsurpassed  clinical  and  anatomical  advantages  given  by  the 
great  Charity  Hospital,  with  its  52  wards,  containing  700  beds,  with  from  6,000  to 
8,000  patients  annually  occupying  these  beds,  and  from  12,000  to  20,000  additional 
sick  who,  as  "outpatients,"  visit  the  hospital  for  medical  attention.  No  city  less 
populous  than  New  Orleans  can  possibly  supply  such  a  vast  amount  of  material 
for  prosecuting  the  study  of  medicine  in  all  its  branches,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find 
such  an  amount,  as  convenient  for  educational  purposes,  even  in  cities  of  far 
larger  population,  for  in  these  the  sick  are  usually  distributed  in  a  number  of 
of  smaller  hospitals.  Since  1847  the  law  of  Louisiana  provides  that  "the medical 
department  of  the  University  shall  at  all  times  have  free  acoess  to  the  Charity 
Hospital  of  New  Orleans  for  the  purpose  of  affording  their  students  practicid 
iUustrations  of  the  subjects  they  teach.*'  These  students  have  therefore  free 
access,  without  paying  any  hospital  fees,  and  this  provision  of  the  law  has  alwasrs 
been  interpreted  in  all  other  particulars  so  liberally  by  the  administrators,  that 
there  is  very  surely  no  medical  college  which  possesses  superior  advantages  for 
that  practical  instruction  indispensable  to  prepare  students  for  successful  pro- 
fessional life.  For  such  instruction  it  is  imperative  that  there  should  be  conven- 
ient and  numerous  opportunities  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  to  study  all  the  dis- 
eases and  accidents  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  also  abundant  material  for  the  study  of 
normal  and  morbid  anatomy.  For  the  study  especially  of  the  diseases  of  the 
Southwest,  and  also  of  the  negro  race,  there  is  no  field  comparable  to  that  fur- 
nished by  the  Charity  Hospital,  nor  can  there  ever  be  until  the  Southwest  is  pro- 
vided with  a  more  populous  city  than  New  Orleans. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  registered  medical  graduates  of  New  Orleans,  and  more 
than  one-third  of  those  in  Louisiana  outside  of  New  Orleans,  are  graduates  of  the 
Tulane  medical  department;  so  also  are  a  large  proi)ortion  of  the  reputable  phy- 
sicians of  Texas  and  Miasissippi.  From  these  three  States,  as  a  center,  the  resi- 
dences of  the  alumni  radiate  to  probably  everyone  of  the  United  States*    Th^^^ 
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alumni  have  filled  very  many  offices,  military  as  well  as  civil.  Many  have  been 
professors  and  instructors  in  medical  and  other  colleges:  others  have  been  super- 
intendents of  hospitals  and  asylums,  city  physicians,  sanitary  officers,  coroners, 
legislators,  mayors,  sheriffs,  justices  of  the  peace,  etc.  The  record  of  a  role  of 
such  honors  would  be  a  very  long  one,  for  in  all  places  and  offices  these  alumni 
have  gained  enviable  reputations  and  have  thus  maintained  and  increased  the 
fame  of  their  alma  mater. 

Their  patriotism  was  conspicuous  in  the  war  between  the  States,  1861-1865. 
There  were  1,084  graduates  to  March,  1862,  and  therefore  to  1866.  since  the  war 
closed  the  doors  of  the  medical  department  during  the  three  sessions  succeeding 
1861-62.  In  1871  information  was  obtained  from  only  270  graduates,  and  as  to 
only  427  of  the  1,084  graduates.  This  meager  information  Showed  that  240  were 
in  the  military  service  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  170  of  these  as  medical  offi- 
cers. The  fate  of  38  of  these  deserve  permanent  record  as  a  part  of  the  roll  of 
honor  of  our  alunmi. 

Thirteen  were  killed  in  battle,  viz:  Drs.  B.  Y.  Egan,  L.  M.  Graves,  Jas.  Harper, 
C.  W.  Humphreys,  D.  H.  McEacbam,  A.  H.  Moore,  W.  C.  Murphy,  J.  B.  W.  Pen- 
rose, A.  S.  Pickering,  John  Sims,  John  Taylor,  F.  M.  Traylor,  and  J.  W.  Wright. 
Three  died  of  wounds  received  in  battle,  viz:  Drs.  W.  W.  Brown.  J.  J.  Little,  and 
J.  M.  McCary.  Sixteen  died  in  service,  some  of  wounds,  some  in  prison,  etc.,  viz: 
Drs.  Wade  Allen,  L.  M.  Austin,  W.  L.  Bridges,  J.  H.  DeVotie,  C.  M.  Dougherty, 
R.  A.  Felton,  M.  W.  Goldsby,  W.  V.  Harris,  D.  F.  Mclnnis,  V.  V.  Madden,  N.  B. 
Moss,  J.  J.  Oatis,  Samuel  Parker,  Harry  Percy,  J.  E.  Sutton,  Francis  Whicher, 
and  Q.  L.  Witherington.  Five  were  permanently  disabled  by  wounds  received  in 
battle,  viz:  Drs.  W.  J.  Finch,  J.  D.  Harrell,  Paul  Lawrence,  Hy.  Snow,  and  A. 
P.  Sparkman. 

That  the  above  list  presents  only  a  fraction  of  the  honorable  but  distressing 
truth  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  was  derived  from  information  as  to 
only  427  of  1,084  graduates. 

The  year  1893  marked  a  most  important  period  in  the  history  of  the  progress  of 
the  medical  department  It  was  then  decided  that  every  student  who  began  his 
career  in  any  medical  college  after  September  1. 1893,  should  present  satisfactory 
evidence  of  adequate  preparatory  education;  should,  before  graduation,  have 
attended  not  less  than  three  annual  sessions;  the  annual  sessions  should  be  not 
less  than  six  months*  duration;  medical  jurisprudence  should  be  added  to  the  curric- 
ulum of  studies,  and  every  graduate  should  have  attended  not  only  two  sessions 
in  the  laboratory  of  practical  anatomy  but  also  one  laboratory  course  in  histology 
and  bacteriology,  one  in  chemistry,  and  one  in  operative  surgery. 

In  addition  to  enforcing  these  important  reforms  in  October,  1893,  the  medical 
department  occupied  a  new  site,  twice  the  size  of  the  former  one  and  only  two 
squares  from  the  Charity  Hospital;  and  thereon  was  erected  a  4-story  building 
(three  stories  above  a  most  excellent  basement),  which  provides  ample  accommo- 
dation for  larger  classes  and  for  all  the  needs  now  requisite  to  medical  education: 
larger  and  better  lecture  and  recitation  room,  and,  best  of  all,  ample  and  well 
equipped  laboratories  for  chemistry,  for  pharmacy,  for  practical  anatomy,  for 
microscopical  anatomy,  pathology,  and  bacteriology,  and  working  rooms  for  prac- 
tical physiology  and  for  gross  pathological  anatomy.  These  admirable  labora- 
tories, added  to  the  unrivaled  practical  advantages  for  clinical,  anatomical,  and 
pathological  studies  given  by  the  Charity  Hospital,  enable  the  medical  department 
now  to  provide  its  students  with  unsurpassed  advantages  for  their  medical  edu- 
cation. The  average  number  of  students  has  been  about  400  for  the  last  four 
years  and  the  number  of  graduates  annually  about  100. 
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A. 

ProfeJisors,  instruct  om,  awl  numlH>r  of  matriciUateH  ami  graduates  for  every  year 

since  1834* 

(N.  B.-  The  sertsioim  of  1834-35, 1870-71,  etc.,  are  designated  by  1835, 1871,  etc.) 


Vpar     n.^#^o^«  r>f  ^,,*      Prof essor  of  theory  Professor  of  obstetrics      Professor  of  materia 
e»r.  I  1  rofeMor  of  Hur-         ^^^  practice  of     .        and  diseases  of  medica,  therapeuUo*, 

**  ^ '  medicine.  ;  women  and  children.  and  hysriene. 


Chas.  A.  Luzonbergi  J.  Monro  Mackie 

..--do I  Ed.  H.  Barton. .. 

Luzenberg-Stone do 

Warren  8tone do 

do do 

do i  James  Jones 


1835 
1830 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
184S 
1813 
1844 
1846 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
186S 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1860 
1800 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
18t» 

1866  ,  Warren  Stone ,  James  Jones 

1867    do !  fcJam'l  M.  Bemiss 


-do 

do 

do. 

.do 

do 

-do 

-do 

do 

-do 

do 

.do 

-do 

-do 

do 

do 

-do 

do 

do 

-do 

do 

do 

.do 


I" 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

-do 

-do 

do 

do 

-do 

-do 

-do 

-do 

-do 

-do 

.do 


Aug.  H.  Cenas . 
Ingalls-Jones . . 
James  Jones... 

do 

do 

Aug.  fl.  Cenas. 
.-.-  do 


Ino 


sessions No  sessions. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

-do 

.do 

.do 

-do 

-do 

-do 

do 

.do 

-do 

.do 


Ed.  H.  Barton. 
J.  Monro  Maclcio. 

Do. 

Do. 
Harrison  and  RiddolL 
Ed.  H.  Barton, 
a  W.  Ruff. 

Do. 
Wm.  M.  Carpenter. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Gnstavus  A.  Nott. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
.     Do. 

Do. 


No  sessions No  sessions. 


1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
18r3 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
188S 
1883 
1884 
1885 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
IBOO 
1891 
1893 
1898 
1894 


do 

do 

do 

...do 

...do 

T.  Q.  Richardson 
.....do 


.do 

.do 

do 

do 

do 

.do 

.do 

-do 

do 

-do 

-do 


do Jna  B 

do 

I do 


do 

do 

do 

...do 

...do 

-..-do 

.-.-do 

...-do 

--.-do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

--  do 

-...do 

--.-do 

-...do 

J.  B.  Elliott,  lec- 
turer. 

EUiott .... 


Aug.  H.  Cenas. 
James  Jones... 
do 


...do 

...do 

.----do 

do 

...do 

do 

F.  Hawthorn 

....do 

E.  S.  Lewis . . 
.....do 


do 

do 

Samuel  Logan 

do 

do 

do 

do 

A.  B.  Miles 


do 
.do 
-do 
do 
do 
do 


do. 
do. 
-do. 
.do. 
-do. 
-do. 
.do, 

.do 

-do 

-do 

-do 

-do 

.do. 

.do 

.do 

-do 


Oustarus  A.  Nott. 

Do. 
Prank  Hawthorn. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
E.  S.  Lewis. 

Do. 
T.  J.  Heard. 
Jno.  B.  Elliott. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

J.  F.  Y.  Paine. 
A.  B.  Miles. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
L.  F.  Reynaud. 


8.  E.  Chaillc,  professor  of  hygiene,  1893-1894. 
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Professors,  instructors^  and  number  of  matriculates  and  graduates  for  every  year 

since  i.<?.?4— Continued. 


Year. 

Profeflw 
ii 

Tho«.R 

Wm.  B: 
J  no.  L. 

do 

do. 

do. 

...do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

>Xo8e88 

Jno.W. 

' do. 

do. 

Joe^h 

'.'.'.'.'.dl'. 

do. 

do. 

^o. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

....do  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

6 

or  of  r.hem- 
*try. 

6 

Profefleor  of  pbyni- 
oloffy  and  patho- 
logical anatomy. 

7 
Professor  of  anatomy. 

Deans. 

18S5 
1890 

1 

.  IngallB 

rrd  Powell. 
Riddell  .... 

Tho8.  Hunt 

Jno.  H.  Harrison . . . 
....do 

Jno.  H.  Harrison,  ad- 
junct. 
Warren  Stone 

Prof.  Thomas  Hunt. 

Prof.  C.  A.  Lusenberg. 
Prof.  Ed.  H.  Barton 

1837 

do 

1838 

...do               .     . 

do 

Da 

183« 

.  do 

..    do 

Do. 

1840 
1841 

.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Thos.  Hunt 

Gustav.  A.  Nott 

do 

Do. 
Prof.  J.  H.  Harrison. 

1842 
1843 
1844 

1  Jno.  H.  Harrison 

A.  J.  Wedderbum 

do 

Prof.  Jas.  Jones. 
Prof.  J.  H.  Harrison. 
Do. 

1845 

do 

Prof.  A.  H.  Cenas. 

1846 
1847 

1848 
1849 
1860 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Prof.  W.  M.  Carpenter. 
Prof.    A.    J.    Wedder- 
bum. 
Do. 
Prof.  Jas.  Jones. 
Prof.  G.  A.  Nott. 

1861 

do 

do 

Do. 

1862 

do 

....  do 

Do. 

1863 

do 

do 

Prof.  ThctR  Hunt 

1854 

...  do      ... 

do 

Do. 

1865 

do   

do 

Do. 

1866 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Do. 

1857 
1858 

J.  C.  P.  Wedderstrandt 
JoeiahC.  Nott 

Do. 
Do. 

1860 
1800 
1861 

T.  G.  Richardson 

do 

do 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

1862 

do 

Do. 

1803 
1864 

ions 

• 

Mallet 

Jonofl 

............. 

No  sesaaons 

'  Thos.  Hunt 

do 

8.E.Chaill6 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

No  sessions 

No  nnmfions. 

1H65 
1866 
1867 

T.  G.  Richardson 

do 

Prof.  T.  G.  Richardson. 
Do. 

1868 

..  ..do 

Do. 

18e» 
1870 

do 

.    .do 

Do. 
Do. 

1871 

do 

Do. 

1872 

do 

Do. 

1873 

Sam'l  Losran 

Do. 

1874 

do 

do 

Do. 

1875 

.  do 

do 

Do. 

1876 

do 

do 

Do. 

18n 

.......  •....• 

... .... ...... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Do. 

1878 

do 

Do. 

1879 

do 

Do. 

1880 

' do 

Do. 

1881 

do 

Do. 

1882 

do 

do 

Do. 

1883 

do 

do 

Do. 

1884 

do 

...  do 

Do. 

1885 

do 

. ..  .do 

Do. 

1886 

do 

Edmond  Souchon 

do 

Prof.  8.  E.  Chains. 

1887 

do 

Do. 

1888 

do 

do 

Do. 

1889 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Do. 

189!) 

do....:..:.. 

Do. 

1891 

do 

Do. 

1892 

do 

do 

Do. 

18U» 

do 

....do 

Do. 

1894 

do 

do 

Do. 
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INSTRUCTORS  AND  LECTURERS. 

A.  L.  Metz,  practical  pharmacy,  1887-1893;  chemical  and  pharmacentical  labora- 
toiries,  1894. 

Microscopical  laboratory;  E.  Laplace,  1890;  P.  E.  Archinard,  1891-1894. 

Eye  and  ear,  S.  D.  Kennedy,  1889-90;  W.  C.  Ayree,  1891-92;  E.  W.  Jones,  1893-94. 

Dermatology,  H.  W.  Blanc,  1889-1892;  Isadore  Dyer,  1898-94. 

Phyedcal  diagnosis,  L.  F.  Reynand,  1891;  L.  F.  Reynand  and  H.  Bayon,  1892-93; 
H.  Bayon  and  H.  S.  Lewis,  1898-94. 

Diseases  of  children,  J.  D.  Bloom,  1891-1894. 

Minor  snrgery,  L.  Sexton,  1892-1894. 

Operative  snrgery,  W.S.  Bickham,  1894. 

O.  L.  Pothier,  assistant  demonstrator,  microscopical  laboratory,  1894. 

T.  A.  Qnayle,  assistant  instructor,  chemical  laboratory,  1894. 

UNIVERSITY   OF  LOUISIANA. 

The  constitution  of  1845  ordained : 

Art.  187.  An  nniversity  shall  be  established  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  It 
shall  be  composed  of  fonr  faculties,  to  wit:  one  of  law,  one  of  medicine,  and  one 
of  the  natural  sciences,  and  one  of  letters. 

Art.  188.  It  shall  be  called  the  *^  University  of  Louisiana,"  and  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Louisiana,  as  at  present  organized,  shall  constitute  the  faculty  of  medicine. 

Art.  189.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  its  further  organization  and 
government;  but  shall  be  under  no  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  establishment 
or  support  of  said  university  by  appropriations. 

The  act  of  organization,*  with  some  trifling  changes,  was  reenacted 
in  1855,  t  and  is  substantially  embodied  in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1856 
and  1870.  t 

The  control  of  the  university  was  vested  in  thirteen  administrators, 
of  which  body  the  governor,  the  chief  justice,  and  the  mayor  of  New 
Orleans  were  ex  officio  members,  and  the  others  were  appointed  by 
the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate.  With  small  changes 
this  remained  the  governing  body. 

The  first  board  of  the  University  of  Louisiana  was  composed  of  the 
following  members:  George  Eustis,  chairman;  A.  D.  Grossman,  Gov- 
ernor Isaac  Johnson,  Maunsel  White,  Isaac  T.  Preston,  Levi  Pierce, 
W.  P.  Hort,  Preston  W.  Farrar,  R.  C.  Nicholas,  Isidore  Labatut, 
M.  M.  Cohen,  W.  C.  Micou.  Their  first  meeting  was  held  April  27, 
1847.  Dr.  Thomas  Hunt  drew  the  charter,  which  wa«  virtually 
embodied  in  the  act  of  the  legislature,  presented  in  that  body  by  the 
Hon.  Preston  W.  Farrar.  Under  this  act  the  medical  department 
was  made  virtually  autonomous  as  to  all  important  powers  and 
functions. 


♦Acts  of  1847,  p.  39. 
tSee  acts  of  1855,  No.  320,  p.  417. 

JSee  R.  S.  1856,  sees.  58  to  80,  inclusive,  pp.  303-207,  inclusive;  also  R.  S.  1870, 
sees.  1351  to  1374,  pp.  207-271,  inclusive. 
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LAW   DEPARTMENT. 

The  law  department  was  for  the  first  time  organized,  and  the  first 
law  faculty  was  constituted  as  follows:  Judge  Henry  A.  BuUard, 
Richard  Henry  Wilde,  Judge  Theodore  II.  McCaleb,  and  Randell 
Hunt.  Professor  Wilde  died  in  November,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Judge  Thomas  B.  Monroe.  Hon.  Randell  Hunt  continued  his  lectures 
until  December,  1888,  holding,  likewise,  the  post  of  emeritus  rector 
of  the  law  department  after  the  incorporation  of  the  University  of 
Louisiana  in  Tulane  University.  In  1850  Christian  Roselius  became 
a  professor;  in  1851,  Daniel  Mayes;  in  1854,  Sidney  L.  Johnson;  in 
1855,  Alfred  Hennen;  in  1865,  Alfred  Phillips;  in  1809,  Carleton 
Hunt;  in  1870,  Thomas  Allen  Clark;  in  1873,  Thomas  J.  Semmes;  in 
1878,  William  Francis  Mellen.  Since  then  Charles  E.  Schmidt,  Henry 
C.  Miller,  James  B.  Eustis,  and  Henry  Denis  have  also  filled  chairs  in 
this  department.  This  list  includes  the  names  of  some  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  who  have  graced  the  bar  of  Louisiana,  and  all  of  them  are 
men  who  have  done  honor  to  the  profession.  The  chairs  have  not 
been  remunerative,  but  a  seat  in  this  faculty  has  been  esteemed  as 
among  the  most  coveted  honoi*s  of  the  profession.  On  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  university,  a  faculty,  as  follows,  was  selected : 

William  Francis  Mellen,  LL.  D.,  dean. 

Randell  Hunt,  LL.  D.,  emeritus  rector,  prof essor  of  constitutional 
law,  commercial  law,  and  the  law  of  evidence. 

William  Francis  Mellen,  LL.  D.,  professor  of  common  law  and  equity 
jurisprudence,  and  lecturer  on  criminal  law  and  the  law  t)f  pleading. 

Henry  Carleton  Miller,  professor  of  admiralty  and  international 
law. 

Henry  Denis,  professor  of  civil  law,  and  lecturer  on  the  land  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

Rasdell  Hunt,  LL.  D.,  died  March  22, 1892.  He  was  greatly  distinguished  for 
his  learning  and  eloquence,  and  was  conspicuous  as  a  lawyer  and  friend  of  edu- 
cation during  his  long  and  illustrious  career.  His  distinction  in.  his  profession 
was  won  in  litigation  extending  over  half  a  century,  conducted  before  courts  of 
uncommon  abilit> ,  and  his  triumphs  were  achieved  in  competition  with  adversa- 
ries of  the  highest  character  as  jurists  and  advocates.  He  acquired  by  industry 
and  the  possession  of  great  talents  a  national  reputation  as  a  great  constitutional 
jurist. 

His  connection  with  the  University  of  Louisiana,  afterwards  and  now  Tulane 
University,  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  his  public  life.  He  became  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  law  department  as  early  as  1847,  and,  until  forced  by  declining 
health  and  age  to  retire  from  the  work,  he  lectured  as  professor  of  commercial 
and  constitutional  law  and  the  law  of  evidence.  He  became  president  of  the 
university  and  filled  that  honorable  position  with  great  energy  until  the  reorgani- 
zation as  the  Tulane  University  in  1884.  His  profound  learning  and  varied  accom- 
plishments, his  liberal  and  comprehensive  views  on  all  important  questions,  the 
weight  and  influence  of  his  personal  character,  his  earnest,  persistent,  and  zeal- 
ous advocacy  of  the  cause  of  education  through  all  phases  of  its  development  from 
the  common  school  to  the  university,  combined  to  give  him  a  promiueiit  \»W:a\:cl 
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the  annals  of  the  State.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  and  for  four  years  previous,  he 
was  emeritns  rector  of  the  law  department.  By  his  death  the  university  lost  one 
of  its  oldest  friends  and  the  State  of  Louisiana  one  of  its  most  illustrious  citizens. 

Professor  Mellen,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Hunt  as  dean,  after  a  service 
of  ten  years,  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  soon  after  died. 
Mr.  Mellen  enjoyed  distinction  at  the  bar  of  jVlississippi  as  a  profound 
master  of  the  common  law,  and  his  residence  in  Louisiana  added  to 
his  reputation,  lie  had  oratorical  gifis  of  a  high  character,  and  was 
a  gentleman  of  sterling  integrity.  On  his  resignation  a  reoi^aniza- 
tion  of  the  department  became  necessary,  and  was  made  as  follows: 

Henry  Carleton  Miller,  dean,  professor  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
law,  international  law,  jurisdiction  and  practice  of  United  States 
courts  in  admiralty. 

Thomas  J.  Semmes,  professor  of  constitutional  law,  common  law 
and  equity,  conflict  of  laws,  jurisdiction  and  practice  of  United  States 
courts  at  law  and  in  equity. 

Henry  Denis,  professor  of  civil  law,  civil  code,  and  commentaries. 

Frank  A.  Monroe,  professor  of  commercial  law  and  the  law  of  cor- 
porations. 

Harry  H.  Hall,  professor  of  evidence,  code  of  practice  and  criminal 
law. 

The  great  fountain  of  the  jurisprudence  of  Louisiana  is  the  Roman 
civil  law.  From  it  the  provisions  of  the  code  are  chiefly  borrowed. 
In  other  law  schools  lectures  are  sometimes  delivered  on  the  civil  law 
by  erudite  professors  who  have  investigated  it  as  matter  of  mere 
research,  and  who  look  at  it  from  the  outside;  but  here  it  is  taught 
by  men  who  are  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  civil  law,  who  are 
imbued  with  its  spirit,  versed  in  its  traditions,  and  skilled  in  its 
methods.  The  common  law  is  not,  however,  disregarded,  but  is 
::«,ught  by  a  lawyer  brought  up  under  its  influences  and  trained  in  its 
practice. 

In  a  memorial  of  the  university  to  the  constitutional  convention  in 
1879,  the  following  language  occurs: 

The  creditahle  distinction  of  having  kept  up  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  alone 
of  all  the  schools  of  law  in  our  country,  a  full  course  of  scientific  instruction  on 
the  subject  of  Roman  civil  law,  the  principles  of  which,  drawn  from  the  ''depths 
of  wisdom,"  prevail  under  our  jurisprudence  "  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
as  they  once  did  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,"  also  belongs  to  the  department  of 
law  in  the  university.  The  early  civilians  who  codified  and  consolidated  the 
jurisprudence  of  Louisiana  were  men  of  profound  learning  and  vast  ability  in  the 
civil  law.  Through  the  laborious  efforts  of  Christian  Roselius  and  other  profess- 
ors of  civil  law,  its  advantages  were  inculcated  and  transmitted  with  signal 
ability.  The  resulting  benefits  in  the  administration  of  justice  are  too  numerous 
to  be  pointed  out  on  the  present  occasion.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  movement 
everywhere  observable  in  favor  of  codification  and  the  use  of  the  symmetry  and 
scientific  accuracy  of  the  civil  law,  simplicity  in  the  execution  of  testaments,  the 
spread  from  this  State  over  the  other  American  States  of  the  doctrine  of  partner- 
ship in  commendam,  and  the  rising  liberality  in  the  general  law  of  partnership. 
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are  all  traceable  to  the  study  of  the  civil  law  and  the  branches  of  learning  with 
which  it  is  allied. 

In  1884  the  law  department  had  3  professors  and  12  students;  in 
1893-94,  5  professors  and  70  students.  In  a  word,  it  had  risen  from  a 
period  of  decline  and  decay  to  a  position  of  commanding  influence. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  President  Johnston,  made 
at  the  commencement,  June  15,  1893,  outlines  what  is  regarded  as  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Tulane  law  department: 

The  number  of  Louisiana  students  is  limited  by  the  needs  of  the  bar,  and  I  pre- 
sume we  have  here  all  the  earnest  students  who  intend  to  practice  law  in  this 
State.  But  students  of  the  Tulane  law  school  should  not  be  restricted  to  those 
who  intend  to  remain  in  Louisiana.  We  have  in  Louisiana  a  system  of  jurispru- 
dence, based  on  the  civil  law  and  different  from  that  which  prevails  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States,  though  its  influence  is  deeply  marked  wherever  French  or 
Spanish  domination  has  once  obtained,  as  in  Alabama,  Florida.  Texas,  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  and  California.  This  system  rests  upon  the  rational  foundation  of  gen- 
eral principles  settled  in  a  civilized  age  and  readjusted  to  modern  conceptions  in 
the  Code  Nai)oleon.  The  common  law  of  England  has  been  adopted  as  law  by  the 
other  States  of  the  Union,  leaving  out  Louisiana,  except  in  so  far  as  it  had  been 
modified  by  statute.  But  this  common  law  originated  in  the  customs  and  codes 
of  the  barbarians,  and  grew  into  a  most  artificial  system  through  the  most  diverse 
and  contradictory  infiuences.  In  this  country,  with  more  than  40  legislatures  at 
work  to  fit  it  to  local  needs  and  transient  conditions,  the  boldest  and  most  illogical 
changes  have  been  introduced  into  it.  Hence  the  student  who  masters  the  com- 
mon law  of  England  is  a  very  long  way  off  from  either  the  statutes  or  practice  of 
his  State,  and  the  same  might  be  said  if  he  were  in  Great  Britain  itself  to-day 
seeking  admission  to  the  bar.  In  New  York  the  divergence  was  begun  nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  and  the  other  States  have  been  breaking  away  from  the  fold  ever  since. 
Daring  all  this  time,  and  for  many  centuries  previous,  the  chief  modifying  influ- 
ence has  been  the  spirit  of  the  civil  law,  acting  sometimes  directly,  but  generally 
under  the  guise  of  what  is  called  equity. 

Now.  then,  let  us  suppose  that  a  student  who  intends  to  practice  law  in  any  of 
those  common-law  States  desires  a  philosophical  basis  for  his  knowledge,  a  digest 
of  principles  to  refer  to  and  fall  back  upon  in  the  discussion  of  the  new  questions 
that  are  continually  arising.  Where  will  he  find  it?  Certainly  not  in  the  statutes 
of  his  State,  or  in  the  decisions  which  cumber  the  wagon  train  of  law  reports  that 
follows  the  courts  in  their  annual  progress.  He  can  only  learn  to  look  at  the  law 
as  a  philosophical  system  by  studying  it  as  a  science  of  comparative  jurisprudence. 
He  must  look  at  any  code  under  which  he  is  to  practice  from  the  outside,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  another  and,  if  possible,  a  more  philosophical  body  of  law. 
Hence,  if  a  young  man  wishes  to  be  a  great  lawyer  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
he  can  not  do  better  than  learn  the  civil  law  as  it  exists  and  is  practiced  in  Louisi- 
ana, and  as  it  is  taught  in  Tulane  University,  and  nowhere  else.  In  any  other 
State  such  instruction  must  be  merely  dilettante.  But  here  the  lawyers  speak 
its  language,  breathe  its  atmosphere,  and  are  saturated  through  daily  use  with  its 
precedents  and  the  principles  which  determine  them.  Hence,  if  students  from 
other  States  would  know  the  civil  law,  and  they  ought  to,  they  should  repair  to 
the  Tulane  law  school  to  get  what  they  want  and  what  can  be  had  nowhere  else. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  granted  by  the  university  entitles 
the  person  on  whom  it  is  conferred  to  admission  to  the  bar  of  this 
State.     The  graduates  of  the  school  include  a  large  number  of  the 
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most  respectable  practitioners  of  law  in  Louisiana,  some  of  whom 
now  occupy  high  judicial  positions. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  is  conferred  on  those  students  only 
who  shall  have  attended  two  full  courses  of  lectures  or  one  full  course 
after  having  pursued  their  studies  for  the  term  of  twelve  months  under 
the  direction  of  a  respectable  counselor  at  law  or  in  an  institution 
having  power  to  confer  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws,  and  who  shall, 
on  examination  by  the  professors,  be  found  worthy  of  the  honor.  The 
degree  was  conferred  on  22  persons  in  1848,  among  them  George  Eustis, 
Henry  Denis,  and  H.  J.  Leo\'y.  Eight  hundred  and  three  persons 
have  been  graduated  as  bachelors  of  laws. 

Every  graduate  must  be  21  years  of  age.  The  only  charge  made  is 
$80  for  tuition  per  session,  which  lasts  about  six  months.  Lectures 
are  given  daily. 

Tlie  supreme  court,  the  various  courts  of  the  State,  the  circuit  court 
and  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States  hold  their  sessions  in  New 
Orleans  during  the  whole  period  of  the  course  of  lectures  of  this 
department  of  the  university.  Thus,  from  the  actual  administration 
of  justice  in  these  courts,  from  the  discussions  at  the  bar  and  the 
opinions  of  the  learned  judges,  as  well  as  from  the  lectures  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  law  department  of  the  university,  students  have  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  foreign  laws, 
as  well  as  of  our  own  laws,  and  of  familiarizing  themselves  with  the 
practice  of  the  State  and  Federal  courts. 

The  library'  of  the  State  has  long  occupied  the  floor  over  the  lecture 
room  in  the  university  building,  devoted  to  the  department  of  law. 
This  library  consists  of  nearly  30,000  volumes,  and  includes  a  highly 
valuable  collection  of  foreign  and  American  legal  works  and  of  law 
reports.  During  term  time  it  is  open  daily  from  9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m. 
and  from  4  p.  m.  until  6  p.  m.  The  use  of  the  books  is  secured  to  the 
students  free  of  charge,  under  rules  established  by  the  secretary  of 
state. 

PROFESSORS  OF  THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP   LOUISIANA 

(NOW  TULANE   UNIVERSITY    OF   LOUISIANA),   FROM  ITS  ORGANIZATION  IN 
1847. 

Pi'ofessor  of  constitutional  law,  commercial  law,  and  the  law  of  evi- 
dence: RandoU  Hunt,  LL.  D.,  emeritus  rector  (1847). 

Professors  of  civil  law:  Henry  Adams  Bullard  (1847),  Christian 
Roselius,  LL.  D.  (1850),  Thomas  Jefferson  Semmes  (1873),  Carleton 
Hunt,  LL.  D.  (1879),  James  B.  Eustis  (1883),  Henry  Denis  (1884). 

Professors  of  common  law  and  equity  jurisprudence :  Richard  Henry 
Wilde  (1847),  Thomas  Benton  Monroe  (1847),  Sydney  L.  Johnson 
(1852),  Alfred  Hennen  (1855),  Thomas  Allen  Clarke,  LL.  D.  (1870), 
William  Francis  Mellen,  LL.  D.,  dean  (1878). 

Lecturer  on  common  law  and  equity  jurisprudence:  Daniel  Mayes 

/J  851). 
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Professors  of  admiralty  and  international  law:  Theodore  Howard 
McCaleb,  LL.  D.  (1847),  Alfred  Philips,  LL.  B.  (1865),  Carleton  Hunt, 
LL.  B.  (1869),  Charles  E.  Schmidt  (1879),  Henry  Carleton  Miller  (1882). 

ACADEMIC   DEPARTMENT. 

The  early  history  of  the  academic  department  affords  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  well-meaning  but  futile  attempts  to  build  up  a  college  with- 
out adequate  means.  Distinguished  men  planned,  excellent  scholars 
and  instructors  taught,  and  some  able  and  thoughtful  students 
obtained  here  a  part  of  their  education ;  but  the  general  result  was  a 
painful  failure.  Soon  after  tlie  organization  of  the  first  board  of 
administrators,  at  a  meeting  held  June  1,  1847,  a  committee  was 
appointed  "to  report  on  the  expediency  of  organizing  the  department 
of  letters  and  natural  sciences,  and  on  the  means  that  can  be  com- 
manded to  that  effect."  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Lister  Hawks  was  elected 
president  of  the  University  of  Louisiana,  and  filled  the  position  until 
May  1,  1849,  when  he  removed  from  the  State.  Suggestions  were  at 
that  time  also  made  toward  raising  funds.  The  only  practical  outcome 
was  a  donation  of  *500  by  Glendy  Burke  and  a  like  sum  by  Judah 
Touro,  two  public-spirited  citizens,  which  were  dedicated  as  prizes  in 
elocution  and  Hebrew.  The  administrators  taxed  themselves  to  pay 
minor  expenses. 

The  faculty  was  appointed  by  the  president.  Dr.  Hawks,  and  held 
itiS  first  meeting  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  the  month  of  November,  1846. 
There  were  present: 

Rev.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  president. 

George  C.  Anthon,  A.  M.  (Columbia  College,  New  York),  professor 
of  Greek  language  and  literature. 

James  B.  Auld,  A.  M.  (Columbia  College,  New  York),  professor  of 
Latin  and  English. 

Claudius  W.  Sears  (United  States  Military  Academy),  professor  of 
mathematics. 

S.  Chatron,  professor  of  French. 

The  academic  department  was  opened  in  tlie  autumn  of  1846  in  the 
old  medical  college,  corner  of  Common  street  (now  Tulaue  avenue) 
and  Phillipa  street  (now  University  place),  while  the  building  was 
being  vacated  by  the  medical  department.  This  building  was  subse- 
quently occupied  by  the  law  department  until  1894. 

The  State  legislature  was  then  in  session  in  the  old  capitol  on  Canal 
street,  and  failed  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment. The  school  had  opened  with  so  much  success  that  it  was  con- 
tinued through  1847  by  contributions  from  its  friends.  On  November 
23,  1847,  a  resolution  was  passed  to  organize  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment, which  seems,  to  have  gone  promptly  into  effect.  Mr.  George  C. 
Anthon  was  chosen  principal  of  this  school,  which  was  supported  by 
toitdon  fees,  supplemented  by  private  subscriptions.    An  &^^\iq^\y^- 
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tion  of  $3, 501)  had  been  made  by  the  legislature  for  books,  buildings, 
and  apparatus,  on  condition  that  no  portion  of  the  money  should  Ix? 
paid  for  salaries  of  professors,  teachers,  or  office i^s  of  the  university. 
The  minutes  state  that  $3,839  was  paid  for  lK>oks,  furniture,  and 
apparatus  for  the  preparatory  school.  Mr.  George  C.  Anthon  resigned 
April  25,  1850,  and  was  succeeded  by  Claudius  W.  Sears,  who  had 
been  tutor  of  mathematics  since  1846.  Mr.  Anthon  was  commended 
by  the  board  "for  ability,  industry,  and  devotion  to  education." 
The  work  was  continued  for  four  years  as  a  preparatory  department 
by  Professor  Sears.  In  1850,  the  collegiate  faculty  was  organized  by 
the  appointment  of  Judge  Theodore  H.  McCaleb,  LL.  D.,  as  presi- 
dent; J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  M.  A.,  professor  of  political  economy;  Richard 
H.  Chilton,  professor  of  mineralogy  and  geology;  Claudius  W.  Sears 
(United  States  Military  Academy),  professor  of  mathematics  and 
physics;  Rev.  William  C.  Duncan,  D.  D.  (Columbia  College,  New 
York),  professor  of  Gi-eek  and  Latin;  Mr.  Marc  Roux,  professor  of 
French;  Hermann  Kohlmeyer,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  German,  Hebrew, 
and  other  oriental  languages,  etc.;  William  R.  Riddell,  M.  A.,  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry;  J.  A.  De  Tornos,  professor  of  Spanish  language 
and  literature. 

In  1851-52,  which  is  styled  in  the  catalogue  ''the  firet  annual  ses- 
sion," 15  students  are  named,  to  4  of  whom  honors  were  accorded. 
For  the  second  annual  session,  6  are  graded  as  freshmen  and  4  as 
sophomores.  The  third  session,  1853-54,  13  students  were  enrolled. 
The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  were  algebra 
through  equations  of  the  first  degree,  Cicero's  Orations  against  Cati- 
line, Virgil,  Sallust,  and  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  The  programme  of 
studies  in  the  college  was  ample  in  mathematics  and  the  classics. 

No  record  is  given  of  the  number  or  names  of  pupils  in  the  academic 
department,  but  24  honors  were  awarded  to  j^upils  in  1851-52,  and  13 
in  1853-54. 

The  total  annual  expense  for  instruction  in  the  college  was  $175, 
and  in  the  academic  department  from  $6  to  $10  per  month. 

Judge  McCaleb  held  the  office  of  president  from  June  25,  1850, 
until  his  resignation,  June  25,  1853. 

About  1850  a  small  appropriation  from  the  State  was  obtained,  and 
the  university  building,  corner  Baronne  and  Common  streets,  was 
erected,  and  the  whole  property  inclosed  by  an  iron  fence. 

From  this  time  on  the  institution  led  a  struggling  and  precarious 
existence.  The  iuatructoi's  were  men  of  merit,  but  the  circumstances 
were  unpropitious.  Still,  the  grade  of  scholarship  was  respectable, 
and  its  students  filled  honorable  positions,  both  in  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  Confederate  States,  and  many  are  now  found  among  our  most 
respected  citizens. 

On  April  12,  1855,  record  is  made  of  a  communication  from  C.  W. 
JSears,  principal  of   academic  ileimrtment  and  dean  of    collegiate 
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department,  which  were  then  declared  to  be  identical  by  the  board. 
In  the  meantime,  a  large  part  of  the  university  buildings  was  put 
under  lease,  and  again  sublet  as  ice-cream  saloons  and  club  rooms, 
with  music,  dancing,  beer,  and  wine,  and  for  other  inappropriate 
purposes.  This  state  of  things  was  not  remedied  until  it  became  an 
intolerable  nuisance,  and,  in  great  measure,  destroyed  the  reputation 
and  value  of  the  school.  On  September  15, 1855,  *'  nothing  was  done, 
except  by  way  of  infonnal  conversation,  as  to  organization  of  collegi- 
ate department;"  and  September  27,  "nothing  done  except  presenta- 
tion of  project  of  law  to  establish  the  university."  An  organization 
was  made  that  winter,  with  Mr.  Sears  as  dean  and  professor  of  math- 
ematics; Mr.  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  professor  of  commerce;  Mr.  Glutton, 
geology;  Mr.  Kohlmeyer,  Hebrew  and  German,  and  W.  P.  Riddell, 
chemistry. 

A  new  board  entered  upon  their  duties  Apnl  24,  1856.  December 
23,  1856,  L.  Duffau  was  chosen  i)rineipal  of  the  grammar  school  and 
professor  of  moral  science;  J.  J.  (xentil,  professor  of  French,  and 
W.  H.  Peck,  professor  of  belles-lettres. 

All  appointments  of  professors  and  officers  in  college  and  high 
school  were  revoked  on  April  14,  1857,  to  take  effect  Juno  1,  1857; 
and  the  east  and  west  wings  of  the  building  were  leased  to  Messrs. 
Sears  and  Duffau,  to  be  conducted  as  a  private  enterprise,  under  the 
general  supervision  and  patronage  of  the  board.  About  110  pupils 
were  in  attendance  during  the  following  session;  in  1859,  119  were 
enrolled.  February  15,  18.60,  the  lease  to  Sears  and  Duffau  was 
rescinded.  In  a  report  to  the  legislature,  the  board  states,  **The  col- 
legiate department  has  not  prospered.  The  scholars  number  40.  In 
the  grammar  school  there  are  only  100,  owing  to  the  want  of  resources 
and  not  having  been  favored  with  any  appropriations  by  your  honor- 
able bodies."    Reciting  the  lease  to  private  parties,  it  adds: 

Theee  gentlemen  have  not  met  with  success,  and  the  objects  for  which  the 
arrangement  was  entered  into  with  them  are  far  from  being  attained.  In  justice 
to  Mr.  Sears,  we  will  observe  that  he  is  a  highly  competent  and  attentive  teacher 
and  richly  deserves  the  reputation  he  enjoys. 

The  institution  closed  in  1860,  and,  the  war  intervening,  no  efforts 
were  made  from  this  time  for  ten  years  to  sustain  an  academic 
department. 

Dr.  Thomas  Hunt,  of  the  medical  department,  was  unanimously 
elected  president  of  the  university,  March  2, 1866.  He  died  March  23, 
1867.  In  the  announcement  of  his  death,  the  following  minute  was 
made  by  the  board : 

The  administrators  have  reason  to  deplore  the  loss  of  an  able,  learned,  and  effi- 
cient officer.  Cut  off  in  the  maturity  of  a  large  experience  and  in  the  full  vigor  of 
his  intellect,  the  cause  of  learning  has  been  deprived  of  one  of  it«  most  able  sup- 
porters, and  the  department  of  medicine  of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments. 

Dr.  Hunt's  services  for  thirty-three  years  in  the  etttablv^ViAsx^wV  v>>V\>v^n>:n. 
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the  medical  and  the  law  departments  were  very  great,  and  his  influ- 
ence on  the  career  of  the  university,  extending  over  so  long  a  period, 
impressed  itself  upon  the  institution.  His  brother,  Hon.  Randell 
Hunt,  was  elected  April  30,  1867,  to  succeed  him  as  president,  which 
office  he  held  until  the  University  of  Louisiana  was  mefged  in  Tulane 
University,  in  July,  1884. 

REORGANIZATION. 

After  the  restoration  of  civil  government  in  Louisiana  in  1876,  Grov- 
ernor  Francis  T.  Nicholls  appointed  the  following  board  of  adminis- 
trators: Judge  John  H.  Eennard,  president;  Judge  N.  H.  Rightor, 
W.  E.  Seymour,  Alfred  Moulton,  E.  F.  Lavillebeuvre,  Thomas  A. 
Adams,  D.  C.  Labatt;  John  B.  Lafitte,  treasurer.  The  ex-officio  mem- 
bers were  Governor  NichoUs,  Chief  Justice  Manning,  and  Isaac  W. 
Patton,  mayor  of  New  Orleans. 

In  1878  the  board  of  administratons,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested 
in  it,  determined  to  put  into  operation  again  the  academic  department, 
so  long  contemplated.  It  was  organized,  and  on  November  4,  1878, 
was  opened  with  R.  H.  Jesse  as  dean  and  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek 
and  of  English  literature;  J.  L.  Cross,  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  sciences;  M.  P.  Julian,  professorof  French  and  French  litera- 
ture, and  R.  B.  Montgomery,  professor  of  penmanship  and  commercial 
course.  In  the  words  of  the  first  catalogue,  *'  There  is  no  curriculum, 
or  prescribed  course  of  study."  All  the  schools  were  divided  into 
three  classes,  junior,  intermediate,  and  senior,  except  the  schools  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  which  had  four  classes.  Sixty  students  were  matric- 
ulated during  the  year. 

The  board  memorialized  the  constitutional  convention  of  1879,  and, 
through  its  action,  aid  was  given  for  the  first  time  to  the  academic 
department. 

The  constitution  of  1879  contained  the  following  provision : 

CONCERNING  A  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

Art.  330.  The  University  of  Louisiana,  as  at  present  established  and  located  at 
New  Orleans,  is  hereby  recognized  in  its  three  departments,  to  wit:  The  law,  the 
meilical,  and  the  academical  departments,  to  be  governed  and  controlled  by  appro- 
priate faculties. 

The  general  assembly  shall,  from  time  to  time,  make  such  provision  for  the 
proper  government,  maintenance,  and  support  of  said  State  University  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  all  the  departments  thereof,  as  the  public  necessities  and  well  being  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  may  require,  not  to  exceed  $10,000  annually. 

Under  this  provision  the  legislature  made  an  annual  grant  of  $10,000 
each  year  until  1884,  $50,000  in  all,  when  it  was  relieved  from  this 
obligation  by  its  contract  with  the  administratoi's  of  the  Tulane  Edu- 
cational Fund. 

During  the  next  two  sessions  Brown  Ayres  was  appointed  professor 
of  physics,  mechanics,  and  chemistry;  Robert  Sharp,  of  Greek  and 
Enghsh;  J.  Hanno  Deiler,  of  Grerman,  and  Alcee  Fortier,  of  French, 
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and  a  high  school  was  organized  with  6  instructors.  During  the 
second  session  88  students  were  admitted  to  the  academic  depart- 
ment and  89  to  the  high  school.  The  institution  continued  to  improve 
in  its  facilities  for  teaching  and  in  the  scope  and  quality  of  its  instruc- 
tion, in  its  standard  of  admission,  and  in  its  general  usefulness  until 
its  absorption  into  Tulano  University  in  July,  1884:;  but  it  was  sadly 
hampered  by  a  lack  of  means  during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence. 
The  east  wing  of  the  university  buildings,  which  had  since  been  used 
as  a  high  school,  and  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  medical  depart- 
ment, and  from  1874:  to  1877  by  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, was  restored  to  the  academic  department,  to  which  it  was  origi- 
nally dedicated.  This  department  had  also  secured,  through  the  benefi- 
cence of  Mr.  Tulane,  for  the  sum  of  820,000,  the  valuable  building  now 
known  as  Tulane  Hall.  This  had  been  erected  as  a  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, at  a  ex)st  of  *83,000,  and  after  various  vicissitudes  as  a  State 
building  this  finally  became  the  property  of  the  university.  Mr. 
Charles  T.  Howard  donated  $1,000  to  start  a  chemical  laboratory. 
The  city  also  transferred  to  the  univei^sity  the  control  of  the  Fisk 
Free  Library.  This  library  itself  nominally  contained  about  8, 000 
volumes,  but  these  were  in  every  stage  of  neglect,  dirt,  and  decay. 
With  it,  however,  came  a  small  fund  yielding  about  $2,500  of  annual 
income,  suflicient  for  the  gi*adual  growth  of  a  i^opular  free  reading 
room,  which  has  since  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the  university  and 
to  the  general  public.  An  annual  grant  of  810,000  was  secured  from 
the  State  during  five  years  of  the  existence  of  the  academic  depart- 
ment. In  its  sixth  session  its  faculty,  including  high-school  instruct- 
or, numbered  14  i)r()fessors  and  assistants,  with  7G  students  in  the 
academic  department  and  12<)  in  the  high  school.  During  its  entire 
existence  Prof.  R.  II.  .Fesse  was  the  dean  of  the  faculty  and  exhibited 
untiring  energy  in  his  devotion  to  its  interests. 

The  University  of  Louisiana  owed  much  of  its  success  to  Judge  John 
H.  Kennai*d,  who  continued  as  president  of  the  board  of  administra- 
tor during  the  six  sessions  of  its  career.  For  his  intelligent  labors 
in  its  behalf  he  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  benefactors  of  the 
university. 

PAUL   TULANE. 

But  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  a])athy,  the  opposition  even, 
of  a  public  unacquainted  with  the  benign  influences  of  the  l>est  phases 
of  education  was  to  be  compensated  by  the  intelligent  generosity  of 
one  large-hearted  citizen.  The  donation  by  Paul  Tulane  in  1882,  for 
the  higher  education  of  the  white  youth  of  Louisiana,  is  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  State.  But  before  entering  upon  this  branch  of  our 
subject,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  man  himself  may  prove  interesting,  for 
there  is  a  very  close  connection  between  any  great  enterprise  and  the 
personality  of  its  projector,  and  Tulane  University  rests  upon  the 
bounty  of  one  of  the  most  humane  of  men. 
1155— Tv^a  1 12 
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Paul  Tulane,  the  founder  of  Tulane  University,  was  of  honorable 
extraction.  Both  his  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  held  the  office 
of  probate  judge  at  Tours,  in  France,  a  post  which  remained  in  his 
family  more  than  150  years.  Ilis  father,  Louis  Tulane,  was  bom  at 
Lille,  France,  in  1 767,  and  while  still  young  emigrated  to  Santo  Domingo 
with  a  brother-in-law,  a  wealthy  planter  of  that  island,  who  owned 
more  than  2,000  slaves.  Mr.  Tulane  there  engaged  in  the  lumber 
business  with  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  prospered.  In  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  slaves,  his  brother-in-law's  family  was  entirely  extermi- 
nated and  every  vestige  of  their  property  destroyed.  Mr.  Tulane  and 
his  wife  escaped  from  the  island  in  an  open  boat,  to  find  a  home  in 
1791  in  the  United  States.  In  1792  he  settled  at  Cherry  Valley,  near 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  in  1799  bought  there  the  homestead  of  Pierre 
Antoine  Malou,  a  distinguished  Belgian  exile.  In  this  picturesque 
mansion  Paul  Tulane  was  born  May  10,  1801 ;  and,  long  years  after, 
it  was  his  summer  residence,  until  he  bought  the  handsome  house  of 
Governor  Stockton  at  Princeton,  when  the  old  domicile  was  torn  do^Ti. 
Louis  Tulane  died  in  184:7,  aged  80.  He  left  five  children,  Louis, 
Victor,  Paul,  Gershom,  and  Florentine.  Paul  Tulane's  mother,  to 
whose  memory  he  was  tenderly  attached,  died  in  1813. 

Mr.  Tulane  said  that  he  was  the  first  of  his  family  who  was  uned- 
ucated, but  that  it  was  his  own  fault,  due  to  his  strong  bent  toward 
business.  He  had  an  elementary  education  at  the  private  school  of 
Mr.  Bull  at  Princeton  and  in  the  Somerville  Academy.  But  when 
he  was  15  years  old  his  father  yielded  to  his  solicitations  and  allowed 
him  to  enter  the  store  of  Thomas  White  at  Princeton.  In  1818  Mr. 
Paul  Tulane,  probate  judge  of  Tours,  in  France,  a  nephew  of  Louis 
Tulane,  came  to  the  United  States  to  travel  for  his  health.  He  was  a 
man  of  fortune,  learning,  and  position,  and  made  a  journey  through 
the  Southern  States  with  every  convenience  of  outfit — wagons,  riding 
horees,  and  servants.  He  took  his  young  cousin  Paul  as  his  traveling 
companion.  Bearing  letters  of  introduction,  he  became  the  guest  of 
many  honored  and  hospitable  households,  visiting  General  Jackson 
at  the  Hermitage  and  Mr.  Clay  at  Lexington,  Ky.  His  travels  con- 
tinued through  three  years,  so  that  his  young  kinsman  had  the  ben- 
efit of  varied  instruction  in  social  intercourse  and  of  close  contact 
with  a  cultivated  mind,  such  as  is  rarely  obtained  in  youth.  Desul- 
tory though  this  education  was,  it  was  reflected  throughout  his  life 
in  a  quiet  and  simple  dignity  of  bearing  and  a  decorous  affability 
which,  despite  a  somewhat  quick  temper,  never  deserted  him.  Mr. 
Tulane's  visit  to  General  Jackson  made  a  deep  impression  upim  him 
and  fixed  his  political  cx)nvictions,  so  that  throughout  his  long  life  he 
was  not  only  a  consistent  but  an  ardent  Jacksonian  Democrat. 

While  sojourning  at  Xash\ille  Mr.  Tulane,  hearing  that  the  first 
steamboat  was  soon  to  arrive  from  New  Orleans  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
obtained  his  cousin's  permission  and  rode  to  that  city  on  horseback  to 
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meet  it.  When  it  reached  Shippingport,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
"My  foot  was  the  first  on  the  gangway  and  deck  of  the  boat."  Curi- 
onsly  enough,  one  of  the  things  that  most  attracted  his  attention  on 
this  boat  was  the  presence  of  certain  Creole  planters  from  Louisiana, 
bringing  their  sons  to  place  them  at  St.  Joseph's  College,  Bardstown, 
Ky. ,  and  Transylvania  University,  at  Lexington.  He  said, ' *  It  seemed 
a  strange  thing  to  me,  and  I  remembered  it;  and  I  had  not  lived  long 
in  Louisiana  before  I  thought  I  would  like  to  see  a  good  college  built 
there  where  the  boys  could  be  educated  at  home."  This  probably  was 
the  origin  of  that  great  purpose  which  grew  and  developed  until  it 
found  its  expression  in  his  endowment  of  Tulane  University. 

In  November,  1822,  Mr.  Tulane  went  to  New  Orleans.  The  yellow 
fever  was  then  raging,  and  the  city  was  deserted.  But  it  illustrated 
the  fearlessness  of  his  character  that  he  should  select  that  particular 
time,  "Because,"  as  he  said,  "  it  was  easier  to  secure  a  place  there 
when  so  many  clerkships  wefe  vacant  from  death  or  abandonment." 
There  was  not  much  to  do,  and  he  wandered  about  the  wharves  and 
auction  stores  for  amusement.  Cargoes  of  vessels,  abandoned  by 
their  captains  and  crews,  were  put  up  at  auction  under  orders  to  sell, 
and  the  goods  often  went  low.  Seeing  a  large  lot  of  soap,  worth,  as  he 
thought,  8  or  9  cents  per  pound,  going  for  almost  nothing,  he  bid  2 
cents  a  pound  for  it,  to  the  extent  of  $150.  The  auctioneer  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  buy  it  all.  On  his  reply  that  he  had  no  more 
money,  the  auctioneer  told  him  to  take  the  whole  lot,  and  he  would 
see  him  protected.  He  made  the  bid,  deposited  his  margin,  and  a  few 
days  after  the  auctioneer  resold  the  goods,  thus  securing  double  com- 
missions, and  handed  him  $900  as  his  profit. 

Mr.  Tulane  soon  established  a  business  for  the  sale  of  general  sup- 
plies to  planters  and  country  merchants,  in  which  he  was  very  suc- 
cessful. The  Indians  of  north  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  whom  he 
had  visited  in  his  tour  in  1819,  were  among  his  most  profitable  cus- 
tomers. Mr.  Tulane,  early  in  his  mercantile  career,  rode  on  hoi-se- 
back  from  Princeton  to  New  Orleans,  via  Louisville,  Ky.,  and,  as  he 
told  his  friend,  Mr.  Strong,  "the  soles  of  his  boots  were  worn  away 
by  the  stirrups."  At  this  time  he  established  the  house  of  Paul 
Tulane  <fcCo.,  doing  business  on  Canal  street  between  Chartres  and 
Decatur,  with  a  branch  in  New  York  known  as  Tulane,  Baldwin  & 
Co.  He  frequently  made  trips  to  the  Indian  country.  The  chief, 
Leflore,  was  very  friendly  to  him  and  dealt  largely  with  him.  On  a 
visit  to  New  Orleans  with  a  good  many  of  his  people,  the  squaws  wei'e 
much  pleased  with  some  sidesaddles  exhibited  by  Mr.  Tulane.  The 
chief  said  he  would  take  the  lot,  some  fortv  in  number.  Mr.  Tulane 
requested  that  he  would  allow  him  to  reserve  a  few  in  stock,  but 
Leflore  said  he  must  have  all  or  none.  Then,  *' to  bluff  him,"  Mr. 
Tulane  fixed  the  price  at  *18  apiece,  but  the  chief  took  them  all, 
though  their  prime  cost  was  but  *G — but  thovi^  >n^x^  v\ai^%  q»1  \Kt%<^ 
profits. 
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Mr.  Tulane  mentioned  that  he  had  once  bought  a  large  quantity  of 
very  fine  wet  blankets  at  the  port  warden's  sale  and  dried  them  in 
Congo  Square,  after  which  he  sold  them  at  an  enormous  profit.  He 
would  say,  "That  was  the  best  day's  work  I  ever  did." 

Though  he  sliowed  great  activity  in  visiting  the  East  on  business, 
New  Orleans  was  the  center  of  his  interest,  and  he  l>oasted  that  he 
had  eaten  51  Fourth  of  July  dinners  there.  Nothing  incensed  him  so 
much  as  any  refiection  on  the  health  of  that  city,  even  before  epi- 
demics had  become  rare  visitations.  For  the  last  thirty  years  of  his 
business  career,  he  occupied  the  house  at  No.  16  Chartres  street  as  a 
clothing  store.  By  the  exercise  of  industry,  integrity,  and  sound 
judgment,  he  soon  laid  the  foundation  of  a  handsome  fortune,  and, 
still  l>etter,  of  a  good  name.  Pleiasant  in  his  manners,  strictly  honor- 
able in  his  dealings,  and  prudent  in  his  business,  he  made  large  gains 
and  few  losses.  His  life  was  quiet  and  unostentatious,  and  his  liabit^ 
simple,  so  that  his  fortune  grew  rapidly.  •  His  l>enef  act  ions  were  large, 
and  in  his  charities  he  knew  no  creed.  He  gave  with  a  liberal  hand 
to  all  worthy  objects,  and  especially  to  educational  purposes.  But  he 
shunned  notoriety,  and  the  great  world  knew  little  of  his  good  deeds. 
He  was  well  known  in  business  circles  as  a  trustworthy  and  judicious 
merchant,  but  he  neither  sought  nor  found  any  public  recognition  of 
his  great  worth.  He  was  prompt  in  the  payment  of  his  debt«,  and 
never  had  a  piecje  of  his  paper  protested. 

In  1840  he  estimated  his  wealth  at  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  and 
took  the  finst  real  vacation  in  his  business  career  in  order  to  \isit  his 
father,  who  was  then  residing,  an  old  man,  in  France.  His  father 
asked  him  to  take  a  little  journey  with  him  down  the  Loire,  which 
they  did  in  a  barge,  traveling  during  the  day  and  tying  up  to  the 
bank  at  night.  Mr.  Tulane  said  he  was  more  struck  by  the  desola- 
tion of  Nantes  and  Bordeaux  than  by  anything  else.  '"  I  saw,"  said  he, 
''  the  gates  of  warehouses  hanging  by  one  hinge,  and  a  cobbler  patch- 
ing old  shoes  in  the  room  of  a  noble  numsion — almost  a  palace."  He 
continu<?d,  '*  when  that  journey  was  over,  I  asked  my  father  why  he 
had  selected  a  route  so  sad  in  nuiny  of  its  aspects."  ''  For  a  purpose, 
my  son,''  ho  replied.  '*  Nantes  and  Bordeaux  were  l)uilt  up  by  the 
West  India  trade.  The  abolition  of  slavery  has  destroyed  them. 
You  will  see  New  Orleans,  which,  like  them,  is  dependent  on  slave 
lal^)r,  in  like  circumstances.  When  you  go  home,  look  to  it  that  you 
do  not  I'isk  all  your  fortune  there."  Mr.  Tulane  was  much  struck  by 
these  prophetic  words,  and,  shortly  after  his  return  to  America,  began 
gradually  to  transfer  a  porticm  of  his  rapidly  accumulating  wealth  to 
New  Jei-sey,  though  not  to  the  detriment  of  his  New  Orleans  estate. 
This  brought  a  rental  of  nearly  $00,000  in  ISGl,  and,  (»ven,  after  the 
dei)reciation  of  the  war  and  reconstruction,  realized  a  rental  of  ^36,000 
in  1882.  This  rental  evinces  the  singular  foresight  with  which  his 
j'nveiftineuts  were  made,  as  scarcely  any  other  large  estate  in  New 
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Orleans  had  sustained  so  well  the  ehanees  and  chanjres  of  the  p^ist 
((uarter  of  a  eentiiry.  IJnt  thoujjjh  Mr.  Tulane  secured  a  hirgo  (estate 
in  the  North  in  addition  to  liis  New  Orleans  i)r()i)ei'ty,  he  estimated 
his  losses  durinj^  tlie  war  at  ^S?!, 200,000.  lie  was  a  strong  sympathizer 
with  the  South  and  the  Southern  eause,  thoroughly  identifying  liim- 
self  with  its  people. 

In  1860  he  bought  the  handsome  Stockton  mansion,  with  34  acres 
of  ground,  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  in  1873  this  became  his  permanent 
home.  The  management  of  his  large  estate  and  the  indulgence  of  a 
taste  for  farming  gave  him  ample  o(rcupation.  Mr.  Tulane  never 
married,  and  his  life  was  v(My  solitary.  His  habits  wore  quite  plain 
and  simple;  to  himself  he  was  even  austere;  but  he  welcomed  friends 
witli  a  cheery  hosi)itality,  and  hiL-i  hand  was  open  to  every  good  work. 
He  gave,  it  is  said,  as  much  as  Ji?30,000  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  other  benevolent  objects  at  Princeton,  and  yearly  made  a  distri- 
bution of  a  (•onsiderable  sum  to  almost  every  charity  in  New  Orleans. 
But  lie  resented  any  i>ublic  notice  of  his  benefacticms.  He  was  gen- 
erous to  his  kinsfolk,  and,  indeed,  to  all  who  had  any  claim  upon  him, 
and  to  many  who  had  none.  He  told  the  present  writer  that,  from 
the  close  of  the  war  to  the  time  of  endowing  Tulane  University,  his 
gifts  made  for  the  education  of  young  men  and  women  averaged 
|5l5,0fK)  per  annum.  During  this  time  his  personal  expenditure  prob- 
ably did  not  exceed  Ji55,(MM)  a  year,  if  it  was  that  much.  He  medi- 
tated long  and  carefully  on  how  l>est  to  bestow  the  great  benefaction 
he  intended  for  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Strong,  his  friend  and  agent,  used  to  tell  a  little  anecdote  illus- 
trative of  the  kindliness  of  Mr.  Tulane's  nature.  He  had  written  Mr. 
Tulane  that  the  second  story  veranda  floor  of  a  very  old  and  dilai>- 
idated  building  must  })e  renewed.  The  reply  was  that  the  rent  did 
not  justify  any  lepairs  and  it  was  better  to  tear  away  the  veranda 
altogether.  Several  letters  passed,  principal  and  agent  being  each 
tenacious  of  his  opinion,  until  Mr.  Stnmg  advanced  a  final  argument. 
He  wrote  that  the  second  story  was  occupied  by  a  woman  with  a  num- 
ber of  small  children,  who  were  accustomed  to  play  upon  the  veranda. 
"The  windows  open  to  the  floor,"  he  wrote,  '*and  if  the  floor  is  taken 
away  some  of  the  children  may  go  out  there  and  get  hurt."  Mr. 
Tulane's  replj'  was,  ''  From  th(^  way  you  put  it,  perhaps  you  are  right. 
Repair  the  veranda  floor." 

PAUL  tulane's  donation. 

The  history  of  his  donation  to  Tulane  University  is  as  follow^s,  as 
given  by  the  Hon.  Randall  L.  (4ibson,  president  of  the  board  of  admin- 
istrators of  the  Tulane  educational  fund : 

On  March  3. 1881,  Mr.  George  O.  Vanderbilt,  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Tulane, 
accompanied  by  Senator  Theodore  Randolph,  of  New  Jersey,  who  was  formerly  a 
resident  of  Vicksburg,  called  upon  me  in  the  House  of  Representatives..    "^x.N^ar 
derbilt  said  that  be  bad  como  to  Washington  on  behalt  ot I&t.  t\3^s»afe  \a5  Xi^ax  ^iSi. 
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invitatioii  to  me  to  visit  him  at  Princeton.  He  did  not  know  for  what  purpose 
Mr.  Tulane  desired  to  hold  the  interview,  bnt  imagined  that  it  had  something  to 
do  with  edacation  in  Louisiana.  It  was  not  imtil  April  18  that  engagements  in 
Washington  and  Louisiana  permitted  me  to  visit  Princeton.  Upon  presenting 
myself  Mr.  Tulane  observed  that  my  father  had  been  his  esteemed  friend  in  early 
times  in  Louisiana,  and  that  my  father-in-law,  Mr.  R.  W.  Montgomery,  had  been 
the  best  friend  he  had  ever  had.  He  invited  me  into  the  library  and  told  me  he 
desired  to  do  something  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  Louisiana.  Taking 
from  his  drawer  a  list  of  properties  in  New  Orleans,  he  said:  "  I  desire  to  leave  this 
property  to  you,  to  be  devoted  to  education  in  Louisiana.*'  I  replied  that  I  could 
not  consent  to  accept  a  bequest,  as  the  relations  between  us  did  not  justify  such  a 
trust,  and  it  might  be  embarrassing,  especially  as  I  was  in  public  life.  Mr.  Tulane 
observed  that  he  would  as  willingly  give  me  the  property  as  to  will  it  for  this 
pnrx)ose.  Thereupon  I  said  that  I  would  accept  the  trust.  The  next  day  I  sailed 
for  Europe,  and  while  at  Carlsbad,  Germany,  projected  a  plan  by  which  the  dona- 
tion was  to  be  x)ut  into  effect.  This  plan  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Tulane,  and  met 
his  approval.  Accompanying  this  plan  was  a  letter,  which,  with  some  additions, 
was  accepted  by  Mr.  Tulane.  It  was  not  until  November  30,  1881,  that  the  plan 
and  paper  were  sent  to  Dr.  T.  G.  Richardson,  with  the  request  that  he  would  call 
into  consultation  Judge  Charles  E.  Fenner,  Judge  E.  D.  White,  and  Mr.  James 
McConnell,  who  had  been  designated  as  administrators  by  Mr.  Tulane,  and  put 
the  whole  matter  into  shape  according  to  the  laws  of  Louisiana.  Their  advice 
was  also  desired  in  the  selection  of  additional  administrators  and  for  the  execution 
of  the  trust. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  Mr.  Paul  Tulane  donating 

his  property  in  New  Orleans  to  education : 

Princeton,  May  J^  188 J. 

Messrs.  Randall  L.  Gibson,  Chas.  £.  Fenner,  James  McConnell,  T.  G.  Rich- 
ardson, M.  D.,  Edward  D.  White,  E.  H.  Farrar,  P.  N.  Strong,  B.  M.  Pal- 
mer, D.  D.,  Hugh  Miller  Thompson,  D.  D.,  Chas.  A.  Whitney,  Sam*l  H. 
Kennedy,  Walter  R.  Stauffer,  Cartwright  Eustis,  Henry  Qinder,  John 
T.  Hardie,  R.  M.  Walmsley.  and  Wm.  O.  Rogers. 

Gentlemen:  A  resident  of  New  Orleans  for  many  years  of  my  active  life,  having 
formeil  many  friendships  and  associations  dear  to  me,  and  deeply  sympathizing 
with  its  people  in  whatever  misfortunes  or  disasters  may  have  befallen  them,  as 
well  as  being  sincerely  desirous  of  contributing  to  their  moral  and  Intellectual 
welfare,  I  do  hereby  express  to  you  my  intention  to  donate  to  you  by  an  act  of 
donation  inter  vivos  all  the  real  estate  I  own  and  am  possessed  of  in  the  said  city 
of  New  Orleans,  State  of  Louisiana,  for  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of 
intellectual,  moral,  and  industrial  education  among  the  white  young  persons  in 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  State  of  Louisiana,  and  for  the  advancement  of  learning 
and  letters,  the  arts  and  sciences  therein,  my  intention  being  that  the  benefits 
shall  be  applied  and  expended  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

By  the  term  education  I  mean  to  foster  such  a  course  of  intellectual  develojh 
ment  as  shall  be  useful  and  of  solid  worth,  and  not  merely  ornamental  or  super- 
ficial. I  mean  you  should  adopt  the  course  which,  as  wise  and  good  men,  would 
commend  itself  to  yon  as  being  conducive  to  immediate  practical  benefit,  rather 
than  theoretical  possible  advantage.  I  wish  you  to  establish  or  foster  institutions 
of  a  higher  grade  of  learning,  where  the  young  persons  to  be  benefited  shaU,  upon 
due  examination,  be  found  competent  and  qualified  for  admission,  both  by  age 
and  previous  training,  to  receive  the  benefits  of  a  more  advanced  degree  of  educa- 
tional culture. 

Intellectual  advancement  should  be  unfettered  by  sectarianism,  but  the  pro- 
lonnd  reverence  I  entertain  for  the  Holy  Scriptures  leads  me  to  express  here  the 
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hope  that  the  educational  development  intended  by  this  gift  should  never  antag- 
onize, but  be  in  harmony  with,  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  Christian 
truth  contained  in  them. 

I  express  to  you  now  my  formal  intentions  in  order  to  suggest  to  you  the  advis- 
ability, should  you  determine  to  aid  me  in  my  purposes,  that  you  should  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  under  the  laws  of  Louisiana  to  enable  you  to  accept  the 
donation  when  made,  thus  giving  me  the  assurance  that  my  puri)ose,  when  exe- 
cuted, will  be  carried  out  with  fidelity  and  be  rich  in  bountiful  results. 

The  fact  that  property  donated  for  educational  purposes  is  at  this  time  liable  to 
taxation  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  has  occasioned  me  much  embarrassment,  as  I 
should  like  to  feel  that  the  citizens  of  that  State,  who  are  to  be  the  beneficiaries 
of  this  donation,  should  enjoy  its  advantages  to  the  full  measure  of  the  value  of 
the  property  donated.  There  are  other  States  whose  laws  do  not,  by  taxation, 
repel  such  gifts  in  aid  of  education,  whose  wise  example,  I  am  assured,  will  be 
followed  by  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  the  city  of  New  Orleans  in  tUs  instance; 
and  I  earnestly  urge  that  you  make  immediate  effort  to  secure  the  exemption  of 
this  property  from  taxation,  and  be  constant  in  so  doing  until  your  efforts  are 
successful. 

The  character  of  the  property  donated  is  to  remain  unchanged.  It  can  not  be 
mortgaged,  and  it  can  not  be  sold  nor  encumbered  in  any  way,  except  at  the  end 
of  not  less  than  fifty  years^  as  hereinafter  stated.  Mortgaging  it  or  selling  it,  and 
the  investment  of  the  proceeds  in  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securities,  might  and 
probably  would  lead  to  disaster,  owing  to  the  uncertain  and  fluctuating  nature  of 
the  value  of  securities  of  every  description.  On  the  other  hand,  the  real  estate, 
the  title  to  which  I  intend  to  donate  to  you.  is  well  located  and  can  not  fail  to 
increase  in  value  as  the  city  shall  become  prosperous.  You  must  keep  the  prop- 
erty well  insured  in  solvent  offices  and  in  good  repair,  so  that  the  best  rental 
possible  may  be  realized. 

The  plans  and  details  of  any  organization,  corporate  or  otherwise,  must  of  neces- 
sity be  left  to  your  own  judgment;  but  I  desire  to  communicate  to  you  my  wishes 
in  such  manner  as  to  enable  you  more  fully  to  enter  into  the  motives  which  impel 
me,  thereby  enabling  you  completely  to  enter  into  my  thoughts  and  purposes. 

Of  course,  whatever  I  may  determine  to  donate  to  you,  should  you  conclude  to 
organize,  will  be  (while  leaving  you  the  absolute  owners  of  the  property)  with 
the  object  of  enabling  you  in  your  discretion  to  use  the  revenues  for  the  purposes 
already  by  me  mentioned. 

I  suggests  and  recommend:  (1)  That  in  your  organization,  whatever  form  it 
may  assume,  my  friend,  Qen,  Randall  Lee  Gibson,  be  your  chairman  or  president, 
and  that  Judge  Chas.  E.  Fenner  and  James  McConnell  may  be  vice-presidents  or 
vice-chairmen.  (2)  That  you  provide  for  the  filling  of  any  vacancies  in  your  num- 
ber by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  by  election.  (3)  That  while  my  desire  is 
that  you  shall  continue  my  purpose  for  more  than  fifty  years,  nevertheless  I  would 
consider  it  no  violation  of  those  wishes  should  you,  when  organized,  determine, 
after  fifty  years,  no  longer  to  perform  the  duties  incident  to  the  ownersbipof  this 
property  which  I  may  donate,  and  the  income  of  which  I  have  expressed  the  desire 
that  you  administer  as  aforesaid.  In  that  event  I  suggest  that  you  distribute 
the  property,  or  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof,  among  such  educational  or 
literary  institutions,  or  for  such  educational  purposes  as  you  may  determine,  in 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  as  are  contemplated  by  this  donation.  (4)  In  order  that 
there  shall  be  no  doubt  in  regard  to  my  intentions  I  will  say  it  is  not  my  desire  to 
bind  you  to  distribute  the  incomes  or  benefits  of  the  fund  or  property  to  any  par- 
ticular school,  college,  or  institution  of  learning,  or  to  create  any  claim  on  the  part 
of  any  school,  college,  or  institution  of  learning  to  any  distributive  share;  nor  do 
I  design  to  subject  you  collectively  or  individually  to  any  responsibility  to  those 
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intended  to  be  benefited,  or  to  any  individual  resi)onsibility  of  any  sort  for  the 
management  of  the  property  and  fund  which  may  be  by  me  donated. 

I  have  entire  confidence  that  you  will  carry  out  with  wisdom,  equity,  and  fidel- 
ity my  expressed  suggestions.  It  would  be  personally  agreeable  to  me  if  you 
would  retain  the  services  of  Mr.  P.  N.  Strong,  of  New  Orleans. 

In  order  to  prevent  misapprehension,  I  desire  to  say  you  should,  of  course,  make 
such  disbursement  as  you  may  deem  it  fair  to  expend  in  the  employment  of  any 
necessary  agents  or  otherwise,  and  especially  to  keep  the  property  well  insured 
and  in  a  proper  state  of  repair. 

With  devout  gratitude  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  enabling  us  to  form  these 
plans,  and  invoking  His  divine  blessing  upon  yon  and  your  counsels,  and  upon  the 
good  work  proposed  among  the  present  and  future  generation  of  our  beloved 
Crescent  City, 

I  remain,  with  great  respect,  your  friend  and  humble  servant, 

Paul  Tulaxe. 

Mr.  Tiilane'8  first  donation  of  his  real  estate  was  valued  at  about 
$363,000.  He  subsequently  made  other  donations,  until  the  amount 
given  by  him  aggregated  ♦1,050,000,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of 
about  $75,000.  It  w^as  his  expressed  intention  to  add  largely  to  this 
sum,  but  as  he  died  without  a  will  these  intentions  were  never  carried 
out. 

Mr.  Tulane  died  March  23,  1887,  having  nearly  reached  the  age  of 
86  years,  and  was  buried  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  lie  retained  a  good  deal 
of  vigor  and  activity  until  a  short  time  before  his  death,  though  he 
suffered  the  usual  penalty  of  longevity  in  the  decay  of  his  phj'sical 
powers.  His  mind,  however,  was  unimpaired  and  his  memory  excel- 
lent. He  was  rather  short  and  hea\ily  built,  with  strongly  marked 
features,  in  which  decision,  shrewdness,  and  l>enevolence  were  duly 
blended.  The  people  of  New  Orleans  and  the  State  of  Louisiana  paid 
to  his  memory  extraordinary  honors.  These  were  the  spontaneous 
tribute  of  gratitude  to  one  whom  Senator  Gibson  characterized  as 
**the  best  friend  Louisiana  ever  had."  His  active  brain  and  large, 
warm  heart  are  at  rest,  but  by  the  people  he  had  benefited  his  name 
and  memory  are  honored  and  cherished  with  a  peculiar  and  personal 
tenderness  and  reverence  that  testified  to  his  worth. 

Mr.  Tulane  evinced  a  rare  wisdom,  not  only  in  the  purpose,  but  in 
the  form,  of  his  donation.  He  designated  clearly  its  objects,  and  with 
fewest  possible  restrictions  left,  the  rest  to  his  administrators.  What 
he  had  at  heart  was  the  higher  education  of  the  white  youth  of  Lou- 
isiana, and  his  gifts  for  this  purpose  were  limited  only  by  conditions 
so  broad  and  liberal  that  they  enlarged  instead  of  restricting  the 
scope  of  its  usefulness.  He  did  not  attempt  to  impress  his  person- 
ality upon  his  endowment.  He  was  a  man  of  great  self-reliance  in  all 
mattera  of  business,  but  his  modesty — it  might  be  said  his  humility — 
in  the  disposition  to  l>e  made  of  his  bounty  was  touching.  Indeed,  he 
objected  seriously  and  strenuously  at  fii*st  to  the  use  of  his  own  name 
in  the  title  of  the  institution  he  proposed  to  found.  He  suggested 
La  Salle,  De  Soto,  Bienville,  etc.,  as  more  appropriate;  and  it  was  only 
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after  serious  argument  that  General  Gibson  won  his  consent,  pointing? 
his  remarks  by  a  pleasantly  that  Ihose  heroes  were,  like  C-ortez  and 
Pizarro,  adventurers,  and  that  '*  Tiilane  was  as  pretty  a  name  as  any," 
to  which  its  wearer  assented. 

Mr.  Tiilane  felt  that  the  success  of  his  enterprise  depended  on  the 
wisdom  of  his  board.  He  had  a  kecMi  insijrht  int^)  character  and  fifty 
years'  experience  of  the  people  of  Xew  Orleans.  lie  selected  his 
administrators  with  great  care  and  with  singular  judgment.  He 
valued  most  of  all  prudence  and  integiity;  and,  unbiased  by  per- 
sonal or  sectarian  pre.judi(*e,  he  chose  eminent  and  representative 
citizens,  distinguished  for  aliility,  discretion,  and  virtue.  But  while 
he  was  aware  perfectly  of  his  own  limitations,  he  justly  prided  him- 
self upon  his  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs  in  a  field  on  which  he 
felt  a  perfect  mastery.  He  appointed  his  administrators,  and  left 
the  details  entirely  in  their  hands.  That  he  was  justified  in  his  con- 
fidence is  best  evinced  by  the  regard  (constantly  shown  by  the  boai'd 
to  what  it  has  conceived  to  be  the  wish  of  the  founder,  even  when 
tacit.  Two  or  three  broad  principles  he  laid  down,  and  they  have 
serv^ed  as  a  fundamental  law  in  the  work  which  hus  been  done.  For- 
tunately, Mr.  Tulane  lived  long  enough  to  set  the  seal  of  his  appro- 
bation upon  its  plan  and  execution. 

The  donation  was  made  for  the  higher  education  of  the  white  youth 
of  Louisiana,  and  Mr.  Tulane,  with  the  traditicms  of  Princetcm  before 
him  from  his  earliest  infancy,  and  with  a  profound  respect  for  pro- 
fessional and  political  distinction,  had  in  mind  as  his  ideal  first  of  all 
a  university.  But  ho  had  no  wish  to  glorify  himself,  and  he  was 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  adjusting  every  scheme  to  existing  condi- 
tions and  thoroughly  practical  considerations;  so  that,  as  each  step 
taken  was  submitted  to  him  and  received  his  sanction,  he  accepted 
the  entire  work  of  organization  as  a  full  and  proper  expression  of  his 
own  aspirations  and  designs.  He  did  not  live  to  carry  these  out,  and 
it  will  l>e  reserved  to  other  friendly  and  benevolent  hands  to  finish 
the  work  he  began. 

ORCJANTZATION    OF   TULANE   UNIVERSITY. 

Mr.  Tulane's  first  gift  was  made,  as  has  been  seen.  May  2,  1882,  but 
the  board,  wishing  to  mature  its  plans  with  due  deliberation,  took  no 
definite  steps  until  January,  188.5,  when  Col.  William  Preston  John- 
ston was  selected  as  president  of  the  proposed  institution  of  learning, 
with  directions  to  foi'mulate  a  policy  for  the  administration  of  the 
trust.  Colonel  Johnston  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Louisiana 
State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  C'ollege  at  Baton 
Rouge  to  accept  the  position  tendered  him,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  fully 
decided  to  use  the  fund  in  the  (establishment  of  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing in  New  Orleans  he  entered  upon  the  preliminary  steps  for  the 
foundation  of  a  univensity. 
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When  the  administrators  of  the  Tulane  educational  fund  had 
determined  on  the  establishment  of  a  university  in  New  Orleans  as 
the  best  use  of  Mr.  Tulane's  donation,  many  practical  questions  arose 
as  to  the  form  it  should  take,  it«  scope,  its  organization,  and  its  meth- 
ods. The  words  of  his  gift  required  the  new  institution  to  be  for  the 
higher  education,  to  be  practical  in  its  tendency,  and  to  be  Christian, 
but  nonsectarian,  in  its  educational  development. 

THE  THEORY   OF    A   UNIVERSITY   ADOPTED. 

Mr.  Tulane  had  in  mind  a  university,  and  one  of  comprehensive 
scope.  lie  contemplated,  to  use  his  own  words,  an  institution  of  "a 
higher  grade  of  learning,"  where  the  young  would  "receive  the  bene- 
fits of  a  more  advanced  grade  of  culture;"  but  he  added  to  his  admin- 
istrators :  '  'The  plans  and  details  of  any  organization,  corporate  or  oth- 
erwise, must  of  necessity  be  left  to  your  owii  judgment."  He  gave  but 
few  instructions,  and  these  of  general  character,  but  they  are  explicit 
and  final.  On  one  iK)int  he  lays  a  peculiar  emphasis  in  his  act  of  dona- 
tion. This  is  that  the  educational  development  of  his  university 
should  be  '*  unfettered  by  sectarianism,"  but  "should  never  antago- 
nize but  be  in  harmony  with  the  great  fundamental  principles  of 
Christian  truth,"  "contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures."  In  a  country 
whose  institutions  are  based  upon  the  freedom  of  man,  in  which  reli- 
gious liberty  is  a  fundamental  principle  and  constitutional  provision, 
unsectarian  education  should  seem  a  logical  sequence — a  foregone  con- 
clusion. Among  a  people  whose  ancestry  have  for  fourteen  centuries 
advanced  in  humanity,  power,  wealth,  and  numbers,  in  civilization 
and  all  it  implies,  under  the  inspiring  infiuences  of  Christian  teach- 
ings, of  Christian  forms,  and  most  of  all  of  the  Christian  spirit,  who 
but  a  cynic  and  a  misanthrope  would  complain  of  a  requirement  that 
our  educational  development  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  great 
fundamental  principles  of  Christian  truth?  Hence  we  rejoice  in  the 
belief  that  we  "have  been  called  unto  liberty,"  and  that  we  "stand 
fast  in  that  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free." 

The  surest  bond  of  society  and  the  strongest  safeguards  of  law  are 
not  those  of  force,  but  of  morality.  While  Tulane  University,  there- 
fore, does  not  deny  or  undervalue  doctrinal  theology,  it  leaves  it  to 
the  churches  and  theological  seminaries  to  teach  and  enforce.  But  it 
accepts  the  morality  of  Christendom  as  we  accept  the  air  we  breathe. 
It  is  our  atmosphere,  and  without  it  there  is  no  vitality  in  society. 
This  morality,  this  code  of  ethics — the  law  written  for  Moses  upon 
the  tables  of  stone  and  that  golden  rule  from  the  lips  of  the  Master 
which  caps  the  spire  of  human  virtue  and  aspiration — this  morality  is 
the  form  and  spirit  in  which  the  soul  of  the  teacher  should  influence 
the  soul  of  the  pupil.  Jew  and  Gentile,  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant, 
and  infidel  alike  admit  it  as  the  standard  of  human  conduct.     It  is 
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our  purpose  to  see  that  this  Christian  morality,  the  common  hentage 
of  man,  shall  pervade  our  teachings,  not  as  a  dry  list  of  rules,  but  as 
the  vital  air  itself,  to  inspire  and  exalt  the  life  of  all,  both  teachers 
and  pupils.  If  the  teacher  can  engrave  this  morality  on  the  heart  of 
his  pupil,  he  has  done  his  full  duty  as  a  servant  of  Crod. 

Hence  the  administrators  of  Tulane  University  based  their  work 
upon  the  idea  of  nonsectarian,  but  Christian,  influence.  That  wise 
and  good  man,  President  Noah  Porter,  has  said,  **So  far  as  the  col- 
lege is  true  to  the  lessons  of  science  and  culture,  so  far  will  it  be  anti- 
sectarian  in  its  teachings  and  its  spirit."  These  teachings  and  this 
spirit  should  be  as  broad  and  as  sweet  as  Christian  charity. 

Mr.  Tulane  dedicated  his  fund  to  higher  education,  but  neither  in 
his  own  view  nor  in  that  of  his  administrators  was  this  expression  to 
be  accepted  in  any  narrow  or  restricted  sense.  Higher  education 
embi*aced  the  highest  education  in  its  potentiality  at  least.  But  a 
univereity  only  could  offer  tliis.  What  such  a  university  may 
embrace  and  what  it  should  embrace  was  the  question.  What  should 
l>e  its  departments  and  in  what  grades  of  instruction  should  it  con- 
cern itself?  The  answer  was  governed  partly  by  practical,  partly  by 
theoretical,  considerations.  The  professional  departments  of  law,  of 
medicine,  and  of  philosophy  were  matter  of  course.  The  Tulane 
administrators,  however,  determined  to  i>lace  beneath  these,  as  a  sub- 
structure, a  college  and,  preparatory  to  that,  whatever  agencies  might 
be  deemed  necessar>^  to  secure  adequate  scholarly  training,  such  as 
an  academy  or  high  school.  The  justification  of  this  procedure 
depended  partly  ui^on  the  condition  of  things  in  Louisiana  and  partly 
ui)on  a  theoretical  consideration  of  the  essential  unity  of  education. 
The  high  school,  the  college,  and  the  university  present  consecutive 
phases  of  development  and  instruction.  One  law  governs  all,  con- 
formity to  nature  in  the  evolution  of  the  child  and  man  into  the  high- 
est manhood.  Education  is  a  continuous  process.  It  is  integral.  It 
begins  with  birth,  it  ends  with  death.  It  is  the  development  of  an 
individual  who  preserves  his  identity.  The  question,  so  far  as  his 
school  training  is  concerned,  is  one  of  expediency,  as  to  whether  this 
shall  be  committed  to  one  agency  or  to  many  agencies;  wliether  he 
shall  be  carried  forward  under  a  system  harmoniously  adjusted  in  all 
its  parts  from  first  to  last  or  shall  be  subjected  to  irregular  and  often 
capricious  changes  of  method  and  discipline. 

In  the  German  system,  the  high  scliool  and  college  are  united  in 
one  institution,  the  (Tymna^ium,  or  the  Real-Schule,  from  which  the 
student  is  promoted  to  the  freedom  of  the  university.  This  scheme 
of  education  is  logical  in  combining  both  the  disciplinary  stages  of 
instruction  in  a  single  institution.  In  America  more  regard  has  been 
paid  to  practical  considerations  than  to  logical  fitness;  so  that  in  New 
England  the  high  schools  are  often,  in  fact,  colleges,  and  in  the  West 
the  colleges  are  frequently  mere   high   schools,  while  universitiea 
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overywiiore  are  complex  organizations,  perforniinfi:  the  runetions  of 
both  college  and  university  without  any  rational  differentiation. 

In  framing  a  new  and  true  theory  of  university  organization,  while 
theoretical  perfection  was  kept  in  \iew,  regard  had  also  to  be  i)aid  to 
exterior  conditions — to  existing  educational  arrangements,  the  state 
of  society,  and  the  immediate  prospects  of  the  institution. 

ABSORPTION   OF   UNIVERSITY   OF   LOUISIANA. 

While  su(»h,  then,  were  the  fundamental  ideas  adopted  by  the 
administrators  of  the  Tulane  educational  fund,  thev  were  also  moved 
by  certain  practical  considerations  arising  out  of  the  condition  of 
education  in  I^ouislana  and  its  existing  agencies.  It  has  been  seen  in 
the  course  of  this  narrative  that  there  was  already  in  the  cit}^  of  New 
Orleans  the  skeleton  of  a  university,  which  was  even  then  struggling 
under  unpropitious  circumstances  to  advance  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion. The  alternative  was  presented  of  establishing  a  new  and  rival 
institution,  wliich  by  its  superior  wealth  and  power  might  eventually 
sap  and  destroy  this  institution,  or  of  assuming  control  and  support 
of  the  University  of  Louisiana,  and,  by  expansion,  improvement, 
and  development,  building  up  a  great  university  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  a  progressive  civilization  and  the  stan<lards  of 
modern  thought.  The  board  determined  on  the  latter  coui^se  and, 
by  a  contract  with  the  State,  devoted  its  income  to  this  purpose,  and 
in  consideration  thereof  received  the  administration  of  the  existing 
university  in  perpetuity.  The  name  was  changed  to  the  Tulane 
University  of  Louisiana,  and  three  ex  officio  membei'S  were  added  to 
the  board,  the  governor,  the  superintendent  of  public  education,  and 
the  mayoi'  of  New  Orleans. 

I'he  university  granted  a  scholarship  covering  free  tuition  to  each 
senatorial  and  legislative  district  of  the  general  assembly,  and  remitted 
its  claim  to  the  annual  appropriation  of  ♦! 0,000  from  the  State  pro- 
vided for  in  the  constitution.  On  the  other  hand,  exemption  from 
taxation  on  its  property  resulted  to  the  university  from  its  legal  status 
as  a  State  institution.  This  contract  with  the  State  was  made  by  vir- 
tue of  act  No.  4.']  of  the  general  assembly,  approved  July  5,  1884,  and 
ratified  and  appi'oved  at  a  general  election  held  on  April  17,  1888. 
This  amendment  was  passed  with  little  opposition  and  by  an  immense 
popular  majority,  evincing  the  public  contidence  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Tulane  University  since  its  organization.  The  Tulane  board 
took  possession  of  the  University  of  Louisiana  in  August,  1884,  and  in 
the  following  October  the  institution  opened  under  the  new  auspices. 

'J'he  ac(iuisition  of  the  university,  with  its  property,  franchises, 
and  precedents,  limited  to  some  extent  the  freedom  of  the  board  in  its 
immediate  action.  While  legallj'  capable  of  treating  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  existing  institution  as  practically  a  t^ibula  rasa,  every  con- 
sideration of  policy  and  good  feeling  indicated  that  a  course  exactly 
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the  contrary  should  be  adopted.  It  was  determined  to  employ  it  as 
the  foundation  of  the  new  university  and  to  preserve  whatever  could 
be  preserved  without  detriment  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  institu- 
tion. Accordingly,  there  was  no  interference  with  the  law  and  medi- 
cal departments,  except  to  give  them  such  pecuniary  aid  as  seemed 
necessary  as  the  occasion  arose.  With  the  academic  department, 
however,  the  case  was  diflPerent.  It  had  enjoyed  a  brief  existence  of 
barely  six  sessions,  and  was  struggling  along  under  all  the  embarrass- 
ments that  harass  poverty  linked  with  aspiration.  It  hiwl  done  excel- 
lent work  with  the  means  at  it«  comnumd,  but  it  was  still  very  narrow 
in  it«  line  of  development.  It  had  been  organized  on  the  i)lan  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  with  a  purely  elective  system.  K.  H.  .lesse, 
professor  of  Latin,  was  dean  of  the  faculty,  an<l  there  were  6  pro- 
fessors: (1)  Mathematics;  (2)  physics,  astronomy,  and  chemistry; 
(3)  Greek  and  English;  (4)  (Tcrman;  (5)  French;  (r>)  Spanish;  with 
7  assistants  in  the  high  school.  There  were  in  attendance  in  the 
academical  department  7G  students,  and  in  the  high  school  120.  On 
taking  this  institution  in  charge  the  administrators  considerately  and, 
as  the  event  proved,  wisely  reelected  all  the  faculty  of  instruction, 
professors  and  assistants;  but  the  entire  scheme  of  instruction  was 
remodeled  on  widelv  different  lines. 

WHAT    IS   HIGHER   EDUCATION? 

The  firet  questions  which  presented  themselves  were,  *'  What  is  the ' 
higher  education?"  and  ''AVhat  are  the  best  agencies  and  methods  a 
university  can  employ  for  advancing  it  in  Louisiana?"  Our  i)roces8 
of  development,  beginning  with  the  broadest  conception  of  the  nature 
and  i>urpose  of  education,  was  to  regard  each  of  its  limitations,  exclud- 
ing the  unattainable,  until  a  practical  system  suited  to  existing  con- 
ditions was  clearly  defined.  Education  of  what?  Of  man.  And 
what  is  man?  Body,  mind,  soul;  but  not  lK>dy  atnl  mind  aufl  soul,  as 
is  so  often  erroneously  stated.  The  whole  nmn  is  one,  and  these  per- 
vading substances  are  not  parts  of  him,  but  constitute  his  organism. 
He  is  not,  as  the  Buddhist  says,  a  vase,  containing  an  ethereal  per- 
fume, or,  more  transcc^ndentally  stated,  including  a  part  of  space  we 
call  the  soul.  This  is  a  false  analogy,  for  vas(»,  perfume,  and  space 
are  one,  integral,  individual,  i)ersonal — man.  We  can  not  separate 
spirit  and  matter  in  our  thinking  of  man.  Orthodox  theology  points 
to  a  spiritual  body.  Man  is  not  a  series  of  organs,  functions,  and 
faculties,  howevei*  we  may  analyze  and  index  him.  In  mind,  soul, 
and  body  there  is  a  divine  or  psychic  unity.  Biological  science 
threads  its  narrowing  path  along  muscle  and  nerve  to  certain  central 
cells,  but  there  it  finds  th<»  door  shut  and  the  problem  of  life  insoluble 
still.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mvsticism  that  would  obliterate  matter 
is  met  by  the  hard  facts  of  consciousness.  Man  is  one,  and  in  dealing 
with  him,  whether  we  talk  about  mind,  so\\\,  ot  V^oOi^  ,n\'^  tlwv^Vtv^^V^ss^- 
get  tins  fundamental  (ruth.     It  is  the  nittuv^^Oi  at^  Vo  ^viwvi-aXfc^  ^^^ 
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whatever  does  not,  on  the  whole,  help  the  man  is  not  good  education, 
however  plausibly  it  may  claim  to  train  his  body,  or  his  mind,  or  his 
soul.  If  his  gymnastics  are  making  him  a  prize  fighter  instead  of  a 
Christian  athlete,  they  hurt  inst.ead  of  helping  him.  If  his  studies 
are  exhausting  his  physical  vigor  or  sapping  his  moral  foundations, 
they  are  a  curse  to  him.  If  his  religious  fervor  or  apathy,  or  his  moral 
scrupulosity  or  laxity,  is  warping  his  intellect  or  perverting  his  ideas 
of  bodily  regimen,  making  of  him  a  dervish  or  a  voluptuary,  there  is 
something  wrong  in  his  ethics.  Thus,  then,  education  is  for  man  in 
the  integrity  of  his  nature — for  the  whole  man. 

Education,  from  it«  foundation  in  the  sclioolhouse  to  its  culmina- 
tion in  the  university,  is  intended  to  train  and  enlighten  a  man.  But 
how?  By  illuminating  his  mind  with  knowledge  and  by  training  him 
to  a  self-activity  wliich  can  grasp  all  its  forms  available  for  his  work 
in  life  so  as  to  use  them  efficiently.  Of  course,  as  reasonable  beings, 
we  are  bound  to  recognize  the  limitations  upon  the  individual  and  to 
concede  that  the  best  education  of  the  best  man  can  only  approximate 
this  ideal.  But,  admitting  this,  as  our  object  is  not  mechanically  to 
make  a  mere  cog  for  the  great  wheel  of  society,  but  to  round  out  a 
human  being  to  the  possibilities  of  his  nature,  be  they  greater  or  less, 
we  must,  in  the  training  imposed  uiK>n  him,  regai'd  every  faculty 
and  function,  cooMinating  them  justly  though  not  equally  for  the 
work  before  him  in  life.  As  knowledge  and,  in  its  largest  sense,  dis- 
courae  are  the  means  employed  in  academic  education,  we  should  first 
endeavor  to  conceive  what  is  that  sphere  of  knowledge  to  which  the 
individual  man  finds  himself  related  as  center  to  circumference.  If 
we  assume  man  and  nature  at  its  poles,  we  may  then  denominate 
thought  converged  upon  man  as  philosophy;  upon  nature,  as  science. 
Philosophy  and  science  meet  and  merge  in  a  middle  tract,  history — 
man's  record  of  man.  And  language  may  be  likened  to  the  atmos- 
phere, which  bestows  form  and  color,  and  even  life  itself,  upon  this 
orbed  thought.  The  realm  of  knowledge — its  totality— covering  the 
surface  of  this  great  globe  may  be  comprehended  within  these  four 
provinces:  Pliih)sophy,  science,  history,  language.  The  human  mind 
that  finds  its  self-activity  stirred,  that  rises  above  mere  animalism, 
must  have  discourse  in  all  these  four  grand  divisions  of  the  complete 
sphere  of  human  knowledge;  and  a  rounded  academic  education,  one 
that  both  informs  and  trains,  must  do  its  work  in  each,  for  each  exer- 
cises separate  functions  and  faculties  of  the  man,  and  each  supplies 
a  needed  fund  of  fact.  The  wider  tliis  discourse  and  the  liigher  its 
reach,  the  more  nobly  does  the  mind  fulfill  its  destiny.  J^ut  no  one 
human  mind  can  grasp  all  knowledge.  Hence  each  of  these  grand 
divisions,  philosophy,  history,  language,  and  science,  in  its  principal 
realms,  and  including  mathematics,  while  they  must  be  employed  as 
the  efficient  agents  in  a  liberal  education,  can  not  be  studied  exhaust- 
ively, but  can  only  be  represented  in  it.     We  can  not  give  the  whole 
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range  of  philosophy,  but  merely  its  method;  we  can  but  touch  in 
detail  upon  some  segment  of  history,  while  looking  at  it  from  afar  as 
a  cosmos,  and  ingraft  in  the  learner  the  spirit  of  historical  inquiry. 
Science  can  be  taught  in  three  or  four  of  its  branches  only,  and  in 
language  we  make  a  bare  compromise  with  perfection  of  expression. 
Yet  no  education  will  be  a  ideally  harmonious  evolution  of  the  human 
mind  and  character  in  which  we  do  not  to  some  extent  employ  each  of 
these  chief  factors. 

The  practical  questions  involved  as  to  the  special  form  or  branch  of 
knowledge  to  be  studied,  and  the  amount  of  it,  are  matters  of  detail 
to  be  determined  in  each  institution  and  for  each  individual  by  vary- 
ing ability  and  needs.  This  proper  adjustment  and  coordination  of 
studies  is  among  the  best  tests  of  educational  ability.  All  the  facul- 
ties are  to  be  educated,  but  not  equally.  All  education  is  a  compro- 
mise, an  approximation.  The  perfectly  educated  man  is  an  ideal. 
The  learner  has  special  work  in  the  world;  so  that  while  he  should  be 
evenly  developed,  no  function  condemned  by  disuse  to  atrophy,  the 
gradual  strengthening  of  all  the  part«  of  his  nature  should  tend  to  the 
reenforcement  of  his  strongest  ai)titudes  for  the  performance  of  the 
particular  work  to  which  he  is  called.  His  studies  should  be,  must  be, 
disciplinaiy;  but  there  is  no  good  reason  why  they  should  not  furnish 
him  with  knowledge  useful,  indispensable  even,  in  the  lines  of  thought 
and  action  along  which  he  will  proceed  in  his  future  career.  Hence 
the  practical  necessity  of  parallel  courses  of  study  adapted  to  the  dif- 
ferent lines  of  life — the  learned  professions,  the  applications  of  science, 
and  the  industrial  pursuits.  But  these  ought  not  to  be  indefinitely 
multiplied,  so  as  to  tlirow  parents  or  students  upon  their  own  resources 
in  selecting  a  course,  but  should  clearly  point  out  the  line  to  be  pur- 
sued. In  view  of  the  absolute  unfitness  of  immature  students,  and 
even  of  parents  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  to  determine  the 
due  proportion  and  proper  sec^uence  of  studies,  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems  of  pedagogical  science  for  professional  experts  even,  it 
was  determined  to  establish  a  limited  number  of  courses  of  study  for 
the  disciplinary  grade  of  eilucation.  These  parallel  courses  were  made 
as  nearly  as  possible  equivalent  in  the  time  and  intellectual  energy 
required  for  their  completion.  They  rise  and  ramify  from  the  i>upil's 
entrance  upon  his  (•ollegiate  career  through  a  four-years  course  to  his 
graduation  as  a  bachelor,  which  is  held  to  be  the  legitimate  college 
degree. 

PHYSIC^VL   CULTURE. 

One  further  consideration  remains  before  giving  the  working  i)lan 
of  the  instituticm — the  part  assigned  to  i)hysical  culture  in  our  scheme 
of  education.  It  is  a  plain  proposition  that  physical  culture  should 
be  in  harmony  with  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  both  as  to  means 
and  ends;  and,  again,  that  the  exigencies  of  city  life,  the  inadequacy 
of  funds  to  supply  all  wants,  and  the  facility  ot  \\\\w\w[v\V^  *\w  ^^S.^^'^- 
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ing  itself  to  imperative  conditions,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  ages, 
point  to  intellectual  training  as  the  chief  means  in  education,  and  to 
its  illumination  for  indirectly  aiding  and  guiding  physical  and  moral 
culture.  This  is  not  so  difficult  practically  as  theoretically.  Intellec- 
tual education  is  chiefly  by  inspiration,  by  awakening  and  stirring  the 
mind  to  self-activity,  to  observe,  to  i*eason,  and  to  judge.  Hence  it 
necessarily  leads  the  way  in  rational  evolution.  So  of  moral  and  phys- 
ical education,  self -conducted  under  wise  guidance;  they  are  better 
than  any  system  of  constraint.  In  making  our  choice  among  the 
many  forms  of  physical  culture,  practiced  with  greater  or  less  success, 
military  drill,  gj^mnastic  exercises,  athletic  sports,  and  others,  we 
adopted  manual  training  as  that  which  combines  the  most  elements  of 
good  for  the  young  student  of  high-school  grade,  on  whom  we  made 
it  compulsory.  Of  all  the  forms  of  physical  culture  it  is  the  most 
difficult  and  expensive  for  him  to  obtain  by  his  own  exertions  or 
without  special  instruction;  its  practical  utility  is  the  most  obvious, 
and  its  complex  operations  afford  the  l)est  mental  discipline.  With 
the  college  career,  practice  in  handcraft  took  the  form  of  professional 
training  for  those  intending  to  pursue  any  of  the  various  lines  of 
engineering.     Their  aim  and  purpose  were  different. 

It  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  university  to  afford  such  gymnastic 
instruction  as  was  considered  desirable  to  its  college  students,  but 
this  was  less  to  be  regretted  here  than  elsewhere,  as  most  of  our 
students  have  tlie  choice  and  opportunity  of  horseback  exercise,  row- 
ing, and  open-air  games,  and  have  generally  availed  themselves  of 
one  or  another  of  these.  There  are  only  about  eighty  rainy  days  in 
the  year  in  New  Orleans,  though  the  rainfall  is  50  per  cent  heavier 
than  in  the  Northern  States.  There  are  very  few  days  during  the 
session  when  students  can  not,  on  favorable  grounds,  indulge  freely 
in  football,  baseball,  and  othei'  sports.  Their  pi'actice  was  at  fii*st 
much  limited  by  the  location  of  the  university  buildings  in  the  center 
of  the  city,  but  this  is  now  remedied  by  their  removal  to  the  suburbs, 
when^  ample  and  well-drained  grounds  afford  eveiy  opportunity  for 
athletic  sport. 

DEPARTMENTS   OF   THE    UNIVERSITY. 

Tlie  acquisition  of  the  University  of  Louisiana,  with  its  franchises 
and  valuable  buildings,  gave  practical  shape*  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Tulane  board.  It  resolved  that  ''evolution,  not  revolution"  was  the 
prox)er  line  of  progress.  The  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana  was 
accordingly  organized  to  include  Tulane  College,  the  Univei'sity 
Department  of  Philosophy,  the  Law  Department,  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment, and  subsequently  there  Avas  added  the  If.  Sophie  Newcomb 
Memorial  College  for  Young  Women,  and  temporarily,  as  an  adjunct, 
the  Tulane  High  School. 

HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Any  really  philosophical  system  would  discriminate  sharply  between 
^^e  dogmatic  instruction  of  fender  youth,  the  disciplmary  iYaming  of 
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coUegiate  life,  and  the  liberal  culture  of  the  university.  Education 
was  at  a  very  low  level;  half  of  the  voters  of  the  State  could  not  read 
or  write;  ignorance  was  paramount.  There  was  not  a  high  school  or 
academy  of  high  grade  in  the  State  from  which  to  draw  a  supply  of 
well-trained  students,  except  the  high  school  of  the  university,  and 
there  were  no  students  studying  in  the  State  with  reference  to  univer- 
sity education^  We  had  to  create  a  demand  for  higher  education,  as 
well  as  to  supply  it.  It  was  evidently  a  necessity  for  the  university 
to  avail  itself  of  its  own  high  school,  for  the  time  being,  both  as  a  pre- 
paratory department  to  the  college  and  to  fix  a  grade  and  standard 
of  secondary  education  to  which  other  schools  should  conform.  Hence 
it  was  continued,  but  enlarged  and  improved  in  its  faculty  and  facili- 
ties, with  the  temporary  purpose  of  maintaining  it  so  long  as  it  should 
be  deemed  necessary.  No  fixed  period  was  set  for  its  duration,  but, 
to  the  gratification  of  all  friends  of  education,  the  lapse  of  ten  years 
has  sufficed  both  to  attest  the  value  of  its  services  to  secondary  and 
higher  education  and  to  witness  the  establishment  and  growth  of  pub- 
lic and  private  schools,  which,  under  the  fostering  encouragement  of 
the  university,  will  go  far  to  fill  the  gap  made  by  its  discontinuance. 

The  Tulane  High  School  was  organized  by  tlie  appointment  of 
Prof.  Ashley  I).  Hurt  as  head  master,  with  an  able  corps  of  instruct- 
ors. Mr.  Hurt,  after  preparation  as  a  student  in  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  in  the  best  universities  of  Germany,  Imd  passed  thmugh 
the  various  grades  of  private  inHtruct^)r,  high-school  principal,  and 
college  president,  attaining  a  wide  eminence  as  a  successful  and  inspir- 
ing teacher.  He  brought  a  ripe  scholarship  and  engaging  personal 
qualities  to  his  work,  and  the  nine  years  of  his  leadership  in  high- 
school  education  in  Louisiana  is  a  marked  epoch  in  the  development 
of  secondary  education  in  the  State.  In  1894  the  Tulane  High  School, 
in  the  flood  tide  of  its  popularity,  passed  out  of  existence,  leaving  the 
legacy  of  a  noble  example  of  scholarship  and  moral  influence  to  the 
numerous  classical  academies  that  have  arisen  in  emulation  of  it  in 
the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Head  Master  Hurt  was  elected  to  the  chair 
of  Greek  in  the  university,  a  chair  henceforth  separated  from  that 
of  English. 

During  the  period  of  the  existence  of  the  high  school  manual  train- 
ing, including  woodwork,  iron  work,  and  drawing,  was  required  of  all 
the  students,  with  a  few  exceptions.  The  experience  of  this  insti- 
tution is  altogether  in  fav^or  of  manual  training  as  a  most  useful 
branch  of  general  education.  The  good  it  has  done  can  hardly  be 
overestimated. 

COLLEGE  AND   UNIVERSITY. 

But  whatever  difference  of  opinion  might  exist  as  to  the  propriety 
of  temporarily  employing  the  high  school  as  an  educational  factor, 
none  could  arise  as  to  the  fitness  of  carrying  on  the  college  and  uni- 
versity under  one  administrative  organizatio\i«    TYifi^  «t^ Ts^Jwscsl'^'eSOcj 
1155— No.  1 13 
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consecutive  phases  of  development  and  instruction,  as  is  evidenced 
by  their  union  in  so  many  important  institutions  of  this  country, 
which  ignore,  indeed,  their  radical  and  essential  difference.  But, 
because  they  deal  vdth  consecutive  and  hence  different  educational 
conditions,  corresponding  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  growth  and 
evolution  of  the  student,  it  seemed  proper  sharply  to  differentiate  the 
university  from  the  college.  The  transition  from  the  gymnastic  stage 
of  education  in  the  college  to  the  higher,  freer  atmosphere  of  liberal 
thought  and  culture  of  matured,  independent  research  that  should 
pervade  university  life  should  be  felt  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in  the 
studies  and  methods  of  these  successive  departments.  The  problem 
before  the  administrators  of  Tulane  University  wiis  to  hold  fast  to 
the  true  theory  of  a  university  and  yet  adapt  it  to  the  existing  con- 
ditions of  society  in  Louisiana. 

The  line  between  university  work  and  collegiate  or  academic  work 
was  sharply  drawn.  The  former  was  made  elective  and  of  the  most 
advanced  character.  The  latter  is  embraced  in  a  series  of  equivalent 
curricula,  extending,  after  a  three-years  preparatory  course,  through 
four  years  in  the  college,  all  leading  up  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts,  with  or  without  distinction,  according  to  attainment. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  reorganization  of  the  university  great  stress 
was  laid  upon  the  agencies  and  appliances  for  the  teaching  of  the  high 
school,  in  which  the  foundation  was  laid  for  intelligent  and  system- 
atic college  courses.  The  Bureau  of  Education  has  in  its  valuable 
publications  given  a  full  description  of  the  manual-training  school 
which  was  used  as  the  workshop  or  laboratoiy  of  the  Tulane  High 
School.  It  was  not  intended  to  teach  trades  to  young  men,  but  to 
make  them  experts  in  the  principles  and  handicrafts  of  woodworking, 
ironworking,  and  machine  construction.  The  appliances  were  as 
nearly  perfect  and  the  scheme  of  instruction  as  thorough  as  in  any 
institution  in  the  United  States.  The  effort  was  made  to  dignify  and 
elevate  labor  without  interfering  with  more  abstract  pursuits.  No 
revolution  in  education  was  aimed  at,  but  rather  moral  exx)an8ion 
and  development  through  the  cultivation  of  recognized  and  valuable 
mental  and  physical  functions  and  activities,  the  whole  system  consti- 
tuting a  rounded  and  harmonious  evolution  of  the  student  as  man 
and  citizen. 

As  manual  training  has  been  found  to  be  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
intellectual  cultivation,  a  considerable  amount  of  practice  in  wood- 
working was  required  even  in  the  classical  course  of  the  high  school. 
In  the  other  courses  the  manual  instruction  was  carried  further,  and 
included  pattern  making  and  forging  iron  and  steel.  The  work  pro- 
ceeded step  by  step,  from  the  easier  to  the  more  difficult  operations, 
and  was  calculated  to  impart  a  fair  degree  of  skill  and  a  general 
practical  knowledge  o£  toolSy  materials,  method^  and  principles, 
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rather  than  the  nicety  of  execution  which  can  be  acquired  only  by 
long,  time-consuming  practice  within  a  limitecl  range. 

The  exercises  were  selected  with  reference  to  healthy  muscular 
development,  and,  by  a  suitable  alternation  of  shopwork  with  class- 
room studies,  the  pupil  was  enabled  to  make  more  real  progress  in 
intellectual  growth  within  the  school  years  than  could  be  gained  by 
fatiguing  devotion  to  study  alone.  The  interest  of  the  student  was 
stimulated  by  keeping  in  view  utility  or  beauty  in  the  objects  con- 
structed. The  shopwork  manipulation  constituted  an  excellent 
preparation  for  subsequent  laboratory  practice  of  all  kinds,  and  was 
the  solid  foundation  of  the  mechanical  and  engineering  courses  pur- 
sued in  Tulane  College;  or,  should  the  student  be  obliged  to  termi- 
nate his  schooling  with  a  high-school  course,  then  his  manual  training 
was  of  great  advantage  in  fitting  him  for  his  life  work,  whatever 
occupation  he  miglit  engage  in.  Education  in  which  the  manual  ele- 
ment has  a  share  is  particularly  suitable  for  those  who  are  to  assist 
in  developing  the  industrial  resources  of  the  country. 

DRAWING. 

Drawing  was  considered  as  a  language,  or  mode  of  expressing  ideas, 
and  as  being  therefore  scarcely  less  important  than  linguistic  study, 
on  account  of  its  disciplinary  as  well  as  its  direct  practical  value. 
All  the  high-school  pupils  were  taught  more  or  less  of  free-hand  and 
mechanical  drawing  and  design,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  differ- 
ent courses.  While  the  artistic  side  was  not  altogether  neglected, 
attention  was  directed  mainly  to  the  industrial  aspects  of  the  subject. 
The  exercises  consisted  mostly  in  drawing  directly  from  the  objects, 
while  the  pupil  was  also  instructed  in  the  various  auxiliary  geometri- 
cal problems  and  the  conventional  devices  which  facilitate  clear 
expression.  The  student  was  expected  to  observe  constantly  the 
relation  of  the  object  to  the  mode  of  its  representation,  and  to  become 
self-directing  without  wasting  time  in  copying  the  delineations  of 
others.  As  the  work  advanced  the  imagination  was  cultivated  by 
the  consideration  of  projections  and  shadows,  and  by  drawing  ideal 
sections,  by  sketching  from  memory,  and  by  making  original  designs. 
Such,  in  brief,  was  the  system  of  instruction  adopted  and  pursued  in 
the  Tulane  Manual  Training  School. 

The  faculty  of  the  high  school  and  manual  training  school  con- 
sisted of  its  accomplislied  head  master,  assisted  by  from  twelve  to 
twenty  instructors  of  various  grades,  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  service  required. 

TULANE   COLLEGE. 

Tulane  College  was  organized  to  cover,  with  four  years  of  solid  col- 
legiate instruction  and  training,  the  second  great  phase  of  liberal 
education.     Its  purpose  was  to  train  and  discipline  the  student  for 
the  prof essions  or  for  leadership  in  the  8uper\OY^«Ak&ol\Xv^\w»siNi.O^ 
and  ever-widening  spheres  of  active  lite.    A.pp\i<5aoL\a  Iw  «^assM«tfs^ 
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to  the  freshman  class  of  the  college  were  required  to  stand  an  exami- 
nation upon  the  branches  taught  in  the  high  school  or  in  other  insti- 
tutions of  equal  grade.  Applicants  for  admission  to  any  advanced 
class  or  special  course  of  the  college  or  to  the  university  were  exam- 
ined on  a  fair  equivalent  of  the  studies  previously  completed  by  the 
class  or  in  the  course. 

Five  courses  of  study  were  arranged,  with  prescribed  branches,  all 
leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  These  courses,  though 
leading  to  different  pursuits  in  life,  were  parallel  and  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  the  amount,  proportion,  and  exactness  of  the  training  and 
instruction  afforded.  They  were  modified  from  time  to  time  as  expe- 
rience dictated. 

In  the  grouping  and  succession  of  studies  in  these  courses  in  accord- 
ance with  the  theory  of  education  set  forth  above,  opportunity  was 
afforded  to  obtain  such  information  in  all  the  great  realms  of  human 
knowledge  as  should  be  considered  requisite  to  a  liberal  education. 
But  still  greater  regard  was  had  to  that  rigorous  training  of  the  facul- 
ties which  develops  intellectual  energy  and  moral  i)ower.  It  was 
intended  that  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  which  crowns  each  of 
these  five  courses,  should  be  an  honest  testimonial  to  solid  acquire- 
ments. 

The  difference  in  the  courses  was  somewhat  in  the  sequence  of  the 
subjects,  largely  in  the  amount  of  the  particular  branches  pursued, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  substitution  of  studies  equivalent  in 
amount  and  as  nearly  so  as  possible  in  intrinsic  and  disciplinary  value 
to  the  student. 

The  courses  were  denominated,  respectively,  classical,  literary, 
physical  science,  natural  science,  and  mechanical.  Each  had  four 
classes,  which  retained  the  time-honored  names  of  freshman,  sopho- 
more, junior,  and  senior.  In  each  course  of  study  and  in  each  year 
of  that  course  it  was  sought,  by  a  proper  and  logical  arrangement  of 
studies,  to  carry  forward  the  instruction  and  the  training  to  a  given 
practical  end. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  was  conferred  for  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  any  one  of  the  five  regular  courses  named,  and 
students  of  extraordinary  merit  had  added  to  this  the  words,  '*with 
distinction." 

At  the  risk  of  some  prolixity,  but  to  exhibit  clearly  the  line  of 
development  and  the  general  plan  and  idea  of  the  education  offered 
to  its  students,  the  scheme  of  studies  and  hours  of  recitation  per 
week,  as  taken  from  the  catalogue  of  1888-80,  is  given  herewith.  The 
scheme  underwent  an  annual  revision  by  the  faculty,  and  was  very 
gradually  modified  to  adjust  it  to  the  needs  of  students  and  the  results 
of  experience  in  its  working.  Thus  it  served,  when  the  time  arrived,  as 
the  basis  on  which  the  teaching  of  the  college  was  divided  in  the  ulti- 
mate  reorga.mzs^AOJ\  of  1804  between  the  college  of  ails  and  sciences 
and  the  college  of  technology.    The  following  isttie^t^d\3l^otlS88-89: 
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UNIVERSITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AND  SCIENCE. 

Hut,  as  has  l)oen  stated,  the  aim  of  the  administrators  was  ''to 
establish  a  great  university,"  and  to  carry  this  grand  purpose  into 
full  effect  it  was  perceived  that  collegiate  work  must  be  considered 
as  merely  auxiliary  to  the  advanced  phase  of  university  education, 
and  the  line  must  be  distinctly  drawn  between  these  two  successive 
grades  of  educational  development.  This  principle,  clearly  stated  at 
the  outset  as  a  fundamental  feature  of  its  organization,  has  always 
been  consistently  adhered  to  in  theorj^  and  practice  by  Tulane  Uni- 
versity. It  has  been  applied  with  logical  rigor  to  all  applicants,  and 
no  one  has  been  enrolled  as  a  university  student  who  did  not  hold  a 
baccalaureate  degree  from  a  college  of  good  standing.  The  result 
has  been  that  students  are  now  attending  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
warrant  the  organization  of  classes  and  the  arrangement  of  pre- 
scribed courses  for  graduate  work  leading  to  appropriate  degrees. 
The  evolution  of  the  university  proi)er,  or  department  of  philosophy 
and  science,  has  finally  been  fairly  and  fully  formulated. 

GRADUATE  WORK. 

If  the  stndent  in  a  college  should  feel  and  act  as  one  nnder  authority,  the  gradu- 
ate of  the  college  who  enters  upon  his  university  career  in  the  department  of  phi- 
losophy and  science  should  recognize  that  he  is  called  to  higher  culture,  which 
does  not  simply  permit,  but  demands  liberty  of  choice,  the  exercise  of  indei)endent 
thought,  an  earnest  attempt  at  original  investigation  and  individual  conviction. 
Herein  he  must  receive  the  inspiration  of  the  scientific  spirit  and  pursue  his 
studies  by  the  scientific  method,  under  the  guidance,  but  not  under  the  authority, 
of  a  professor. 

Acting  upon  this  view,  we  differentiate  sharply  between  the  work  of  the  college 
and  the  work  of  the  university  in  its  higher  department 

We  leave  to  the  college  the  disciplinary  work  of  education  to  be  pursued  by  col- 
legiate or  gymnastic  methods.  We  reserve  for  the  students  in  the  department  of 
philosophy  and  science  that  higher  culture  pursued  in  the  scientific  spirit,  which 
is  true  university  work.  If  few  in  number,  yet  these  university  students  must  be 
college  graduates,  not  merely  college  students  graded  as  university  students. 

We  admit  to  our  university,  as  candidates  for  degrees,  the  graduates  of  our  own 
and  other  colleges  with  fairly  equivalent  requirements,  and  such  other  persons  as 
shall  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  on  branches  of  knowledge  and  studies  fully 
equivalent. 

ZVgref^.— Graduates  of  Tulane  College  and  other  accepted  candidates  who  shall 
pursue  for  two  years  an  approved  course  of  study  in  the  university  in  three  branches, 
one  major  and  two  minor,  selected  by  the  student  and  approved  by  the  faculty,  and 
who  shall  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  and  present  a  written  thesis  acceptable 
to  the  president  and  faculty,  will  receive  the  degree  of  master  of  arts. 

The  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  will  be  given  for  a  further  prescribed,  or 
approved,  course  of  study  in  Tulane  University,  pursued  for  two  years  more  under 
like  conditions  and  with  such  excellence  and  superior  attainments  as  to  warrant  it. 

All  university  courses  of  study  shall  at  the  time  of  their  selection  be  classed 
either  as  philosophical  or  technical,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  required. 

Any  philosophical  course,  whether  classical,  literary,  or  scientific,  shall  lead  to 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  The  technical  courses  shall  lead  to  appropriate 
engineering  degrees.    But  no  degrees  are  granted  except  to  resident  students. 
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Graduates  of  the  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College,  or  female  gradnatee  of 
other  accredited  colleges  of  the  first  grade  who  have  received  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
or  B.  S.,  may  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  university  instmction,  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  A.  M. ,  or  a  technical  degree,  npon  the  completion  of  a  course  of 
study  equivalent  to  that  required  of  male  graduates. 

Scholarships, — The  board  of  administrators,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
poet-graduate  study,  has  offered  to  graduates  of  Tulane  College  and  other  institu- 
tions of  good  standing,  15  scholarships,  of  $150  each,  which  shall  be  given  uiKm 
the  conditions  stated  in  the  following  rules: 

Students  seeking  appointment  to  university  scholarships  must  make  application 
in  writing  to  the  faculty,  giving  an  outline  of  the  proposed  courses  of  the  post- 
graduate study.    Appointments  will  be  then  made  on  the  basis  of  merit. 

Each  scholarship  will  entitle  the  recipient  to  free  tuition  in  the  university 
department,  and  $150  per  annum,  payable  in  monthly  instalments. 

Holders  of  university  scholarships  v^l  be  expected  to  give  their  whole  time  to 
advanced  study  in  the  lines  of  their  respective  courses.  They  shall  not  engage  in 
outside  business,  and  may  be  called  npon  for  a  reasonable  amount  of  assistance 
to  the  professors  under  whom  they  are  studying. 

AH  appointments  will  be  for  one  year,  but  the  holder  of  any  scholarship  may  be 
reappointed  for  one  additional  year. 

Applications  must  be  filed  vnth  the  secretary  before  June  1. 

The  purpose  of  these  university  scholarships  is  to  encourage  young  men  who 
have  gained  distinction  in  their  college  studies,  whether  in  our  own  or  in  some 
other  college  of  like  standing,  to  continue  a  chosen  line  of  study  to  the  highest 
point  of  attainment.  To  this  end  their  preparation  must  be  in  an  institution  of 
recognized  standing  and  high  grade,  with  some  reasonable  parity  to  the  amount 
and  thoroughness  required  of  our  own  students,  and  they  must  hold  the  bach- 
elor's degree  as  an  evidence  of  what  they  have  done.  Then  it  becomes  a  question 
of  selection  among  the  candidates  for  vacancies,  which  must  be  decided  by  com- 
parative merit.  These  scholarships  are  not  awarded  to  students  seeking  to  enter 
upon  professional  studies  in  the  law  and  medical  departments. 

All  university  courses  of  study  shall  be  assigned,  approved,  and  conducted  by 
the  university  faculty. 

Great  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  to  secure  degrees  for  non- 
resident students,  but  it  has  been  deemed  inexpedient  to  relax  the 
strictness  of  the  rule  requiring  study  in  the  university  and  under  the 
eye  and  direction  of  the  professors  in  charge.  This  has  restricted 
the  number  of  students  matriculated  in  this  department,  but  in  1893-94 
there  were  21  such  students  engaged  in  graduate  work.  This  encour- 
aging increase  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  stimulus  afforded  by  the 
honorary  scholarships,  12  of  which  were  filled  during  that  session. 
The  temptations  to  an  early  entrance  on  active  life  are  very  great  in 
a  large  commercial  city  and  among  a  needy  people,  and  it  requires  a 
strong  desire  for  tlie  higher  education  to  resist  them.  Happily  this 
spirit  has  been  awakened  in  the  breasts  of  our  youths. 

EVOLUTION  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

It  is  now  proper  to  return  to  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  Tulane 
College,  lea\ing  out  all  further  consideration  of  the  high  school,  which 
has  been  sufficiently  described,  and  the  university  department  of  phi- 
losophy and  science.     Now,  in  1894,  it  is  entering  upon  a  new  epoch., 
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in  which  it  is  intended  that  its  development  shall  be  logical,  consist- 
ent, and  along  the  highest  lines  of  educational  effort. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  of  1893-94  Tulane  College  ceased  to  exist 
under  that  name  and  title,  and  hereafter  its  functions  will  be  per- 
formed by  two  colleges  instead  of  one.  The  following  resolutions,  laid 
before  the  administrators  of  Tulane  University  by  President  Charles 
£.  Fenner,  May,  1893,  and  adopted  by  them,  contains  a  clear  and  suc- 
cinct statement  of  the  plan  of  organization  adopted  by  the  board. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  amendment  of  the  State  constitntion  creating  Tnlane 
University  gives  to  the  board  of  administrators  snch  **  powers  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  develop,  control,  foster,  and  maintain  it  as  a  great  university  in  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,''  the  administrators  have  determined  npon  carrying  forward 
their  plan  of  organization  and  developing  its  germinal  features  into  permanent 
form. 

The  following  resolutions,  reported  by  the  committee  on  education  and  adopted 
by  the  board  of  administrators,  embody  the  dominant  principles  and  plan  of 
reorganization  proposed  by  the  late  President  Gibson: 

1.  The  constitutional  contract  between  the  State  and  this  board  of  administra- 
tors emphaHizes,  as  its  main  purpose  and  object,  the  duty  of  this  board  to  **  create 
and  develop  a  great  university  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans;**  and  in  accordance 
therewith,  as  well  as  with  the  known  wishes  of  Paul  Tulane,  this  board  now  rec- 
ognizes and  announces  the  creation  and  development  of  such  a  university  as  the 
proper  field  and  object  of  its  future  action. 

2.  High-school  instruction  is  not  embraced  within  the  functions  of  a  university, 
and  the  Tulane  High  School,  which  up  to  this  time  has  rendered  necessary  and 
invaluable  service,  should  now  be  discontinued,  and  accordingly  the  board 
announces  that  the  same  v^l  be  discontinued  after  the  end  of  the  ensuing  session 
thereof,  terminating  in  June,  1894.  After  the  present  session  no  students  will  be 
admitted  below  the  intermediate'  grade.  Scholarships  thereafter  granted  under 
the  law  or  by  this  board  will  not  entitle  the  holders  to  admission  below  the  inter- 
mediate grade.  Provision  should  be  made  to  complete  the  high-school  instruction 
of  all  students  on  the  rolls  in  June,  1894,  who  shall  then  have  successfully  passed 
examinations  for  admission  to  the  subfreshman  class 

3.  In  the  meantime,  the  president  of  the  university  Is  requested  to  devote  his 
attention  to  a  consideration  of  the  best  means  to  secure  the  establishment  of  high 
schools,  public  and  private,  in  different  parts  of  the  city  and  State,  having  compe- 
tent teachers  and  a  uniform  course  of  studies,  selected  and  adapted  to  prei>are 
students  for  admission  to  the  colleges  of  the  university,  and  to  formulate  and 
recommend  to  the  board  such  plan  for  encouraging  such  high  schools  and  acade- 
mies as,  after  examination,  he  concludes  will  be  most  effective. 

4.  The  university  shall  comprise  the  following  colleges,  viz:  (1)  A  college  of 
medicine;  (2)  a  college  of  law;  (3)  a  college  for  the  higher  education  of  women; 
(4)  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences ;  (5)  a  college  of  technology,  and  such  other  col- 
leges as  may  hereafter  be  established.  The  first  three  colleges  above  named  shall' 
consist  of  the  existing  Medical  Department,  the  Law  Department,  and  the  H.  Sophie 
Newcomb  College ;  and,  while  the  board  reserves  their  existing  organizations  as 
subjects  for  future  consideration  and  action,  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  for  the 
present  to  interfere  with  them. 

5.  The  present  system  of  instruction  and  organization  of  Tulane  College  shall 
continue  until  the  end  of  the  session  of  1893-94,  subject  to  such  modifications  as 
may  be  deemed  proper  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  transition  to  the  system  provided 
in  the  following  resolutions. 
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6.  There  shall  be  established,  to  take  effect  at  the  commencement  of  the  session 
of  1894-1895,  two  distinct  colleges,  viz:  (1)  A  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  devoted 
speciaUy  to  training  in  the  studies  appropriate  to  a  liberal  education  and  generally 
embraced  within  the  classical,  literary,  and  scientific  courses  now  in  force  in 
Tnlane  College ;  (^)  a  college  of  technology,  devoted  specially  to  training  in  the 
application  of  science  to  the  mechanical  and  other  arts,  and  generally  in  the 
studies  now  embraced  within  the  existing  engineering  course,  and  in  others  similar 
and  cognate.  Each  of  these  colleges  shall  have  a  separate  faculty  and  organiza- 
tion, and  shall  pursue  courses  of  study  to  be  prescribed  by  the  combined  faculty 
of  the  two  colleges  and  the  university  faculty  proper.  Until  otherwise  ordained, 
the  president  of  the  university  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  and  the  president  of 
the  faculty  of  each  of  said  colleges.  The  same  i)er8on  may  be  a  member  of  each 
faculty,  and  the  students  of  both  colleges  may  be  grouped  in  common  classes  for 
instruction  required  in  both  courses,  but,  as  rapidly  as  means  admit  and  number 
of  students  requires,  the  distinctness  of  the  two  colleges  shall  be  progressively 
increased. 

7.  There  shall  be  also  a  university  faculty  proper,  over  which  the  president  of 
the  university  shall  preside,  composed  of  members,  who  may  also  belong  to  the 
college  faculties,  engaged  in  post-graduate  instruction,  which  shall  furnish  instruc- 
tion to  graduates  of  the  colleges  and  of  other  institutions  of  like  grade,  in  advanced 
courses  to  be  prescribed  by  said  university  faculty. 

8.  Steps  shall  be  at  once  taken  to  provide  necessary  and  proper  buildings  and 
improvements  on  the  grounds  opposite  Audubon  Park,  to  which  the  academical 
departments  of  the  university  should  remove  as  soon  as  completed,  and  not  later 
than  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1804-95. 

What  has  been  accomplished  towai*d  carrying  out  this  comprehen- 
sive plan  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

The  arrangements  for  the  removal  of  the  literary  and  scientific 
departments  of  the  university  have  been  completed. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was  laid  with 
imposing  ceremonies  and  in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience  on  Sat- 
urday, January  27,  1894. 

The  grounds  purchased  by  the  administrators  of  the  Tulane  Educa- 
tional Fund  as  the  new  location  for  the  university  are  extensive  and 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  having  582  feet  front  on  St. 
Charles  avenue,  facing  Audubon  Park,  and  extending  over  12,000 
feet  in  narrowing  lines  toward  the  rear  of  the  city. 

About  18  acres  have  been  set  apart  as  a  campus,  and  upon  this  the 
following  buildings  have  been  erected : 

1.  A  college  of  arts  and  sciences. 

2.  A  physical  laboratory. 

3.  A  chemical  laboratory. 

4.  A  group  consisting  of  the  mechanical  and  electrical  laboratories, 
drawing-rooms,  and  workshops. 

COLLEGE   OF   ARTS  AND   SCIENCES. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  the  largest  of  these  structures. 
It  is  of  Bedford  stone,  and  is  located  200  feet  from  the  line  of  St. 
Charles  avenue,  facing  Audubon  Park  and  the  river.     It  has  a  frontage 
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of  250  feet  8  inches,  a  depth  of  69  feet  6  inches,  with  basement,  two 
stories,  and  attic,  making  a  height  of  70  feet  from  the  ground. 

On  the  first  floor  are  located  the  oflftces  of  the  board  of  adminis- 
trators, the  president  of  the  university,  the  secretary  of  the  univer- 
sity, four  rooms  for  the  library,  a  faculty  room,  assembly  hall,  ladies' 
reading  rooms,  and  three  class  rooms. 

On  the  second  floor  are  seven  class  rooms,  two  lecture  rooms,  two 
large  rooms  for  the  Linton-Surget  Art  Gallery,  and  four  class  study 
rooms.  Each  of  the  class  rooms  contains  about  600  square  feet  of 
floor  space,  and  has  an  adjoining  private  office  and  study  for  the 
professor. 

On  the  third  floor  are  two  large  halls  for  the  literary  societies,  with 
ample  accommodations  for  the  museum. 

It  has  received  the  name  Gibson  Hall. 

LABORATORIES. 

The  physical-laboratory  building  is  125  feet  in  length  by  53  feet  in 
breadth.  It  is  built  of  Egyptian  pressed  brick,  vrith  trimmings  of 
Bedford  stone.  It  has  been  carefully  planned  for  its  purpose,  and 
will  afford  excellent  facilities  for  every  kind  of  physiei^  research.  It 
faces  due  south,  so  that  the  sunlight  is  available  in  all  laboratories 
throughout  the  day,  and  the  most  convenient  use  of  magnetic  instru- 
ments is  secured.  In  its  construction  the  use  of  iron  has  been 
avoided  as  far  as  practicable,  and  in  and  near  the  laboratories  the 
gas  pipes  are  of  brass,  and  no  iron  is  used.  The  building  is  lighted 
by  electricity  and  is  heated  by  indirect  radiation,  the  warm  air  being 
conveyed  through  the  building  in  ducts  of  nonmagnetic  material.  A 
number  of  piers,  entirely  independent  of  the  building,  are  provided 
in  the  different  laboratories,  one  of  which  rises  to  the  lecture  room 
on  the  second  floor,  and  affoi'ds  a  steady  support  for  reflecting  instru- 
ments when  used  in  demonstrations.  A  large  number  of  slate  slabs 
are  set  into  the  walls  of  the  laboratories  for  the  support  of  delicate 
instruments.  The  general  laboratories  and  lecture  room  are  finished 
in  cream-colored  pressed  brick,  with  a  wainscoting  of  enameled  brick 
5  feet  in  height.  The  remainder  of  the  building  is  flnished  in  plaster, 
with  wooden  wainscoting  of  the  same  height. 

On  the  first  fioor  are  situated  two  large  laboratories,  each  50  by  32 
feet,  for  work  of  different  character  and  grade,  a  room  for  special  work 
in  heat,  the  office  and  private  laboratory  of  the  professor,  the  physical 
library  and  seminar^'  room,  the  workshop  for  the  manufacture  and 
repair  of  instruments,  the  battery  and  switch-board  room,  the  two 
lavatories,  and  the  hat  room. 

On  the  second  floor  are  a  third  laboratory,  50  by  32  feet,  for  elemen- 
tary work;  the  large  lecture  room,  35  by  32  feet;  an  apparatus  room, 
15  by  32  feet;  a  lecture  room,  33  by  21  feet;  the  spectrometer,  photom- 
eter, and  photographic  rooms,  and  two  additional  rooms  for  special 
work. 
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The  third  floor  is  provided  with  skylights,  and  will  be  used  for 
drawing  and  design  work  in  connection  with  the  course  in  electrical 
engineering,  for  photography  of  the  spectrum,  and  for  general  storage. 
A  portion  of  the  roof  is  flat  and  can  be  utilized  for  rain  gauges,  ane- 
mometers, and  other  meteorological  instruments.  An  elevator  is  pro- 
vided for  the  transfer  of  apparatus  from  floor  to  floor. 

The  laboratory  will  be  completely  wired  for  the  distribution  of  light, 
current  for  experimental  purposes,  telephones,  and  time.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  dynamo  laboratory,  300  feet  distant,  by  heavy  cx)n- 
ductors  and  telephone  circuits,  so  that  work  may  be  conveniently 
carried  on  in  the  two  buildings  conjointly. 

In  its  location,  the  chanicter  of  the  structure,  and  the  perfect  adap- 
tation to  its  purpose  this  building  will  bear  favorable  comparison  with 
the  best  laboratories  in  the  country.  It  is  the  only  laboratory  built 
exclusively  for  physics  in  the  South. 

The  chemical  laboratory  is  a  twin  building  to  the  physical  labora- 
tory, being  built  of  the  same  materials  and  flnished  in  the  same  way, 
but  arranged  with  reference  to  its  special  use.  It  is  lighted  electrio- 
aUy,  heated  by  steam,  and  supplied  with  gas  and  water  at  every  needed 
point. 

On  the  first  floor  are  situated  the  offices  and  private  laboratories  of 
the  professors  of  general  and  industrial  chemistry;  the  laboratory  of 
industrial  chemistrj%  50  by  32  feet;  the  quantitative  laboratory,  28  by 
32  feet;  the  organic  laboratory,  21  by  32  feet;  the  assay  laboratory, 
the  balance  room,  the  hydrogen-sulphide  room,  two  storerooms,  two 
hat  rooms,  and  the  lavatory. 

On  the  second  floor  are  situated  the  qualitative  laboratory,  50  by  32 
feet;  the  lecture  room  of  general  chemistry,  35  by  32  feet,  with  adjoin- 
ing preparation  and  apparatus  rooms;  the  lecture  room  of  applied 
chemistry;  the  chemical  library,  rooms  for  gas,  water  and  sugar  anal- 
ysis; a  darkened  room  for  spectroscopic  and  polariscopic  work,  a  small 
room  for  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  ladies'  lavatory. 

The  third  floor  is  provided  with  skylights,  and  will  be  used  for 
drawing  and  design  work  in  connection  with  the  course  in  chemical 
engineering  and  for  general  storage. 

The  building  is  fitted  with  all  necessary  desks,  hoods,  assay  fur- 
naces, eto.,  and  will  accommodate  a  large  number  of  students.  It  will 
bear  favorable  comparison  with  the  best  laboratories  in  the  country. 

The  engineering  group  consists  of  workshops  and  laboratories. 

The  front  building  is  70  feet  in  length  by  60  feet  in  depth,  and  has 
two  stories  and  an  attic. 

On  the  first  floor  are  located  the  lecture  room  of  mecnanical  engi- 
neering, the  office  of  the  professor,  engineering  library,  a  drawing 
room  for  machine  design,  and  the  engineering  laboratory,  60  by  30 
feet  in  extent. 

On  the  second  floor  are  five  large  drawing  rooms,  well  lighted  by 
outside  windows  and  by  skylight  from  the  rooi* 
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Rooms  are  provided  for  the  extensive  collection  of  casts  and  draw- 
ing models. 

The  attic  is  used  for  a  museum  of  architectural  dravdngs  and 
models. 

The  electrical  laboratory,  50  by  40  feet,  contains  the  engine,  dyna- 
mos, etc.,  used  in  lighting  all  the  college  buildings  and  illustrating 
the  course  in  electrical  engineering. 

This  group  of  buildings  also  contains  a  boiler  house  for  accommo- 
dation of  the  boilers  used  for  heating  by  steam  all  the  college  build- 
ings and  for  the  power  used  in  the  several  shops. 

There  are  also  five  large  workshops  fully  equipped  for  metal  work, 
pattern  making,  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  and  foundry  work. 

EQUIPMENT  OF  LABORATORIES. 

The  equipment  of  these  laboratories  is  as  follows: 

Physics, — The  work  in  physics  is  carried  on  in  the  new  physical 
laboratory,  a  description  of  which  has  already  been  given.  This 
building,  having  been  carefully  planned,  affords,  of  course,  every 
facility  for  physical  demonstration  and  research.  Piers  for  steady 
support,  excellent  arrangements  for  the  use  of  sunlight,  freedom 
from  magnetic  disturbance,  water,  gas,  and  electric  supply  are  all 
that  could  be  desired.  The  electric  current  for  arc  and  incandescent 
lights  and  for  electric  motors,  as  well  as  for  demonstration  purposes, 
is  arranged  so  that  by  means  of  a  central  switchboard  it  can  be  led 
to  any  pier  and  to  convenient  places  in  every  room.  This  current  is 
under  perfect  control  by  means  of  large  resistance  coils  of  Grerman 
silver  and  iron  wires,  by  which  any  current  up  to  100  or  more 
amperes,  direct  or  alternating,  can  be  obtained  with  gi'eat  ease. 

The  instrumental  equipment  of  the  laboratory  is  quite  full  and 
excellent.  The  instruments  are  of  the  most  approved  forms,  and 
are  from  the  best  makers  of  this  country  and  Europe.  The  appa- 
ratus is  principally  from  the  following  celebrated  makers:  Ritchie, 
Queen,  Green,  and  Becker,  in  this  country;  Browning,  Patterson  & 
Cooper,  and  Elliott  Brothers,  London;  White,  Glasgow;  Duboscq, 
Hoffman,  Carpentier,  De  Meritens,  and  Breguet,  Paris;  Edelmann, 
Munich;  Rueprecht,  Vienna;  Soci^t6  Gen^voise,  Geneva.  It  is 
selected  with  special  reference  to  accurate  measurements,  and  there 
is  sufficient  duplication  to  allow  of  the  successful  working  of  classes 
in  the  laboratory.  It  is  believed  that  in  these  respects  it  is  equaled 
by  very  few  equipments  in  the  country. 

A  well-equipped  workshop,  run  by  an  electric  motor,  is  in  the  labo- 
ratory, and  a  mechanician  is  almost  constantly  employed  in  the  man- 
ufacture, repair,  and  modification  of  apparatus.  Some  of  the  most 
useful  instruments  that  are  found  in  the  collection  have  been  made 
in  this  shop. 
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Chemistry. — The  work  in  general  and  industrial  chemistry  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  new  chemical  laboratory.  Here  there  are  ample  accom- 
modations for  a  large  number  of  students  in  every  kind  of  laboratory 
work,  and  the  building  is  fitted  up  with  all  necessary  work  tables, 
hoods,  sinks,  and  other  conveniences  for  work.  Water  and  gas  are 
plentifully  supplied  at  every  needed  point,  and  electric  current  of 
any  strength  is  available  for  electrolytic  use,  as  well  as  for  lighting 
and  power.  A  large  amount  of  additional  apparatus  will  be  provided 
for  the  ensuing  session,  to  supplement  the  present  equipment,  which 
has  been  sufficient  for  past  needs.  The  work  in  industrial  chemistry 
will  also  be  well  provided  for. 

Biology. — ^The  work  of  the  department  of  biology  will  be  carried  on 
for  the  present  in  the  physical  laboratory,  where  several  rooms,  includ- 
ing a  large  general  laboratory,  50  by  32  feet,  and  a  lecture  room,  33 
by  21  feet,  have  been  provided  for  its  needs.  All  necessary  apparatus 
for  the  work  of  the  department,  such  as  microscopes  and  accessories, 
and  all  necessary  tables  and  cases  have  been  provided,  and  additions 
will  be  made  for  the  ensuing  session.  The  equipment  of  the  labora- 
tory is  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  those  desiring  to 
study  the  microscopical  anatomy,  embryologj'^,  or  morphology  of  any 
of  the  organisms  which  occur  in  this  region  and  which  make  it  a  rich 
field  for  investigators. 

Astronomy. — While  the  university  has  as  yet  no  fixed  observatory, 
it  is  provided  with  a  good  deal  of  apparatus  that  can  be  utilized  in 
astronomical  observations.  It  has  two  5-inch  portable  telescopes,  one 
equatiorial  and  one  altazimuth  in  mounting,  a  sextant,  a  small  transit 
instrument,  a  break -circuit  clock  and  chronograph,  a  heliostat,  and 
several  spectroscopes,  as  well  as  a  number  of  globes  and  models,  and 
a  collection  of  astronomical  lantern  slides.  One  of  the  telescopes  was 
presented  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Beckwith,  of  New  Orleans,  and  has  increased 
value  as  the  product  of  his  own  skill  and  labor.  The  university 
grounds  afford  an  excellent  place  for  astronomical  observation. 

Mechanical  engineering. — The  work  of  the  department  of  mechan- 
ical engineering  (including  mechanic  arts)  is  carried  on  in  the  large 
group  of  buildings  erected  for  the  purpose.  It  is  believed  that  in 
every  respect  they  are  well  adapted  to  the  work  to  be  done  in  them. 

The  equipment  of  the  mechanical  engineering  laboratory  will  be 
materially  improved  for  the  next  session,  as  many  additions  in  the 
way  of  testing  machines  of  different  kinds  and  other  apparatus  wiU 
be  then  provided,  but  detailed  information  can  not  be  given  at  this 
time.  In  addition  to  the  steam  and  water  plant  of  the  university,  the 
Ck)rli8S  engine  of  the  electrical  laboratory,  and  the  shop  engine  of  20 
horsepower,  there  is  a  vertical  engine  of  6  horsepower  (built  largely 
by  the  students),  an  Otto  gas  engine  of  7  horsepower,  a  transmission 
dynamometer,  a  brake  dynamometer,  a  testing  machine  for  transverse 
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tests,  a  Riehl^  Brothers  cement-testing  machine  and  a  collection  of 
attachments,  a  number  of  calorimeters,  measuring  tanks,  indicators, 
planimeters,  etc. 

The  workshops  are  large,  well  lighted,  and  fully  equipped.  They 
will  he  improved  from  time  to  time  as  needed. 

The  carpenter  shop  is  furnished  with  30  independent  benches,  each 
supplied  with  a  set  of  all  the  tools  required.  The  wood-turning  and 
pattern-making  shop  is  provided  with  30  lathes  and  pattern  makers' 
benches,  2  jig  saws,  a  grindstone,  a  large  pattern  maker's  lathe,  a 
buzz  planer,  a  circular  saw,  and  a  power  saw  for  cutting  off  material 
for  work. 

The  forge  shop  contains  30  forges  with  fan  blast.  The  foundry  will 
be  fitted  up  immediately  with  all  necessary  molding  benches,  flasks, 
tools,  etc.,  and  with  a  brass  furnace.  It  is  contemplated  to  add  a 
cupola  furnace  for  iron  in  the  near  future. 

The  machine  shop  contains  the  steam  engine  of  20  horsepower  for 
driving  the  shop  machinery,  a  grindstone,  a  machine  drill,  a  hand 
drill,  a  planer,  a  shaper,  an  emery  wheel,  a  buffing  wheel,  6  engine 
lathes,  6  speed  lathes,  and  15  vise  benches.  At  one  end  of  the 
machine  shop,  and  between  it  and  the  pattern  shop,  is  located  the 
tool  room  and  stoi'eroom  for  supplies. 

Located  in  the  same  group  of  buildings  as  the  shops  is  the  steam 
plant  of  the  university,  from  which  all  steam  for  heating  the  buildings 
and  supplying  them  with  water  and  light  is  taken.  In  the  boiler  room 
are  situated  boilers  of  the  capacity,  at  present,  of  150  horsepower  of 
the  Stirling  water-tube  form.  Here  are  also  located  the  pumps  for 
handling  the  water  supply  and  the  condensed  water  from  the  steam 
pipes  from  the  various  buildings.  A  feed  water  heater  and  purifier 
is  also  located  here.  The  water  for  the  steam  plant  and  other  general 
purposes  is  derived  from  an  artesian  well  750  feet  deep  located  near 
the  boiler  house.  Steam  is  carried  from  the  boiler  house  to  the  Corliss 
engine  in  the  electrical  laboratory  and  to  the  shop  engine.  It  is  also 
carried  into  the  mechanical  engineering  laboratory  for  experimental 
purposes.  The  brick  stack  adjoining  the  boiler  house  is  of  graceful 
proportions  and  is  100  feet  in  height. 

Electrical  engineering. — The  electrical  engineering  laboratory  is  a 
building  50  by  40  feet  in  size  and  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  In 
it  is  located  a  Reynolds-Corliss  engine  of  40  horsepower  from  the 
E.  P.  AUis  Company.  This  engine  is  belted  onto  a  countershaft,  from 
which  is  taken  off  by  friction-clutch  pulleys  the  power  for  the  ma- 
chines. By  this  arrangement  the  students  working  in  this  laboratory 
can  start  and  stop  the  various  machines  without  necessitating  a  stop- 
page of  the  engine.  In  all,  there  are  over  20  dynamos  and  motors  of 
various  kinds,  and  other  apparatus,  as  follows: 

A  large  compound- wound  incandescent  dynamo  with  station  instru- 
mentB.     (This  machine  supplies  the  curi-ent  for  lighting  the  buildings 
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and  running  motors  and  fans,  but  is  available  for  experimental  pur- 
poses.) Two  Edison  compound- wound  dynamos  with  all  accessories, 
which  are  installed  so  as  to  form  a  complete  model  three-wire  system 
with  its  lamps,  mains,  feeders,  pressure  wires,  ampere  meters,  indi- 
cators, etc. ;  a  Slattery  (Fort  Wayne)  6(X)-light  alternating  dynamo, 
with  exciter  and  all  necessary  station  instruments,  meter  and  lamps, 
and  six  converters  ranging  from  5  to  50  lights  capacity;  a  Wood 
(Fort  Wayne)  15-arc-light  dynamo,  with  automatic  regulator,  station 
instruments,  and  single  and  double  carbon  arc  lamps;  a  large  and 
handsome  switch  board  for  these  two  machines  has  been  presented  by 
the  Fort  Wayne  Company.  It  is  of  antique  oak,  cabinet  form,  with 
the  instruments  mounted  on  black  enameled  slate.  A  Thomson-Hous- 
ton 8-arc-light  dynamo,  with  station  instruments,  a  full  complement 
of  arc  lamps  of  various  patterns,  and  series  incandescent  equipment; 
an  £dison  Company  8-arc-light  dynamo,  with  station  instruments,  a 
full  complement  of  arc  lamps,  and  automatic  regulator;  a  De  Meritens 
1-arc-light  machine;  several  small  machines  illustrating  various  de- 
tails of  construction  and  the  historical  development  of  this  class  of 
generators;  a  7^-horsepower  Sprague  compound-wound  motor;  a 
2-hor8epower  Baxter  motor;  a  2-hor8epower  Southern  Electrical  Com- 
pany motor;  a  1-horsepower  Southern  Electrical  Company  motor;  a 
fan  motor,  Southern  Electrical  Company.  (The  last  3  machines  were 
presented  by  the  manufacturers. )  Two  3  to  4  kilowatt  Edison  motoi*s; 
one  1  to  2  kilowatt  Edison  motor:  one  1  to  4  horsepower  Edison  "slow 
speed"  motor;  a  plant  of  storage  batteries;  2  arc  lamps  for  incandes- 
cent circuits,  presented  by  the  Siemens  and  Halske  Company  of 
America. 

In  the  above  equipment  are  included  no  less  than  IG  arc  lamps  of 
different  kinds. 

Among  measuring  instruments  for  strong  currents  may  be  men- 
tioned ampere  meters  from  Weston,  Ayrton  &  Perry,  Bergman  &  Co., 
Fort  Wayne  Company,  Thomson-Houston  Company,  and  a  Thomson 
electric  balance  from  White,  Glasgow,  as  well  as  2  tangent  galvan- 
ometers of  about  3  feet  in  diameter  and  a  Helmlioltz-Gaugain  gal- 
vanometer from  Elliott  Brothers,  London.  These  afford  the  means 
for  all  classes  of  current  measurement,  either  direct  or  alternating. 
Among  voltmeters  may  be  named  the  Weston,  Ayrton  &  Perry,  Wood 
&i  Cardew,  as  well  as  other  arrangements  operating  by  the  potentio- 
meter, high  resistance,  and  electrostatic  methods.  Tests  requiring 
special  conditions  of  steadiness,  freedom  from  magnetic  disturbance, 
etc.,  are  carrried  on  in  the  physical  laboratory,  distant  300  feet,  which 
is  connected  to  the  electrical  engineering  laboratory  by  heavy  con- 
ductors and  telephone  lines. 

The  necessary  smaller  apparatus,  such  as  tachometers,  speed  indi- 
cators, electric  meters,  lamp  banks,  etc.,  are  also  at  hand.     A  dark- 
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ened  room  with  Bunsen  photometer  and  Methven  standard  gives  the 
means  for  the  study  of  luminosity. 

In  this  laboratory  are  done  the  testing  of  machines  for  conductor 
and  insulation  resistance;  the  study  of  the  law  of  the  electromagnet 
in  dynamo  machines,  magnetic  leakage,  determination  of  the  strength 
of  field  in  absolute  measure;  the  mapping  of  the  characteristics  of 
shunt,  series,  and  compound-wound  machines;  electric  and  commer- 
cial efficiencies  of  dynamos  and  motors;  the  determination  of  the 
candlepowers  of  arc  and  incandescent  lamps,  and  the  study  of  the 
influence  on  them  of  various  conditions  of  potential,  etc. ;  the  study 
of  the  phenomena  of  alternating  current,  and  tests  of  transformers. 

The  work  in  dynamo  design  and  the  laying  out  of  installations  is 
done  in  the  physical  laboratory,  where  drawing  tables  and  appliances, 
with  excellent  light,  are  provided. 

Cinil  engineering. — The  work  in  civil  engineering  is  largely  done 
in  the  chemical  laboratory  building.  The  third  floor  of  that  building 
affords  facilities  similar  to  those  in  the  physical  laboratory  for  the 
drawing  in  connection  with  the  work  in  civil  engineering  and  indus- 
trial chemistry.  The  equipment  for  work  in  civil  engineering  is  rea- 
sonably good.  There  are  several  instruments,  such  as  level,  compass, 
transit,  plane  table,  chains,  rods,  etc.,  and  additions  will  be  made  as 
demanded. 

Drawing  mid  architecture. — The  drawing  rooms  occupy  the  whole 
second  floor  of  the  mechanical  engineering  building.  There  are  five 
large  rooms,  which  are  excellently  well  lighted  from  skylights  in  the 
roof,  as  well  as  by  a  large  number  of  windows.  Drawing  Uibles  are 
provided  for  a  large  number  of  students,  and  there  are  convenient 
arrangements  for  the  storing  of  drawing  boards  and  finished  drawings. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  casts  and  examples  of  architectural 
details  in  plaster,  terra  cotta,  and  metals,  as  well  as  complet.e  outfits 
for  work  in  wood  carving  and  clay  modeling.  It  is  intended  to  make, 
on  the  third  floor  of  this  building,  a  museum  of  architectural  details 
and  a  collection  of  architectural  drawings  and  trade  catalogues 
bearing  on  the  subjects  of  the  architectural-engineering  courset 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

An  effort  has  been  made  in  both  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  the  College  of  Technology  to  adjust  carefully  the  courses  of 
study,  so  that  the  differences  between  them  will  be  chiefly  in  the 
amount  of  the  particular  branches  pursued,  and  in  the  substitution 
of  studies  nearly  equivalent  in  amount,  and  as  nearly  so  as  possible 
in  intrinsic  and  disciplinary  value  to  the  students. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Tulane  University  covers  four 
years  of  solid  collegiate  instruction  and  training.  Its  purpose  is  to 
prepare  and  discipline  the  students  for  the  professions  or  for  leader- 
sA/p  iu  the  manitold  and  ever-widening  spheres  of  active  life. 
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COURSES  OP  STUDY. 

The  courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  denominated, 
respectively,  classical,  literary,  Latin-scientific,  and  scientific.  Each 
has  four  classes,  which  retain  the  time-honored  names  of  freshman, 
sophomore,  junior,  and  senior,  in  each  course  of  study,  and  in  each 
year  of  that  course  it  has  been  sought  by  proper  and  logical  arrange- 
ment of  studies  to  carry  forward  the  instruction  and  the  training  to  a 
given  practical  end. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  is  conferred  for  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  the  classical,  literary,  or  Latin-scientific  course,  and  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
scientific  course,  and  students  of  extraordinary  merit  may  have 
added  to  this  the  words  "with  distinction." 

Classical  course, — In  this  course  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  is 
continued  through  the  four  classes,  thus  affording  to  the  student 
willing  to  submit  to  the  invaluable  and  unsurpassed  mental  disci- 
pline of  these  studies  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  solid  classical  edu- 
cation. 

This  course  also  provides  a  fair  amount  of  study  in  mcKlern  lan- 
guages, history,  mathematics,  and  science. 

lAterary  course. — This  course  differs  from  the  classical  chiefly  in 
the  omission  of  Greek  and  the  substitution  of  fuller  courses  of  French, 
German,  and  American  history,  with  civics. 

In  the  senior  class  additional  work  in  political  economy  may  be 
substituted  in  the  place  of  Latin. 

The  literary  course  offers  considerably  more  opportunity  for  work 
in  French  and  German  than  any  other  course.  The  work  in  English 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  classical  course. 

Latin-scientific  course, — This  course  provides  for  the  study  of  Latin 
through  the  sophomore  year,  and  for  the  same  amount  of  French  as 
the  literary  course  through  the  freshman  and  a  i)art  of  the  sophomore 
year.     The  German  agrees  with  that  of  the  classical  course. 

In  the  junior  and  senior  years,  instead  of  more  advanced  work  in 
the  languages  are  substituted  extended  courses  in  physics,  chemistry, 
and  biolog>\ 

In  this  course  more  work  in  mathematics  is  required  than  in  the 
classical  or  the  literary  course,  and  the  study  may  be  inirsued  beyond 
the  requirements  through  the  junior  year  as  a  substitute  for  biology 
in  that  year. 

Scientific  course, — This  course  differs  froui  the  Latin-scientific 
course  chiefly  in  the  substitution  of  sliopwork  ami  drawing  for  Latin. 
In  English,  French,  and  German,  and  in  history,  political  science, 
and  psychology  the  work  is  the  same. 

THE   COLLEGE   OP  TECHNOLOGY. 

The  College  of  Technolog}'^  of  Tulane  University  is  devoted  to  the 
higher  education  of  young  men  in  engineering.     Engineeriu^  \«»  t\s5^ 
1155—2^0.  I — ^14 
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science  and  the  art  of  utilizing  the  forces  and  the  materials  of  nature. 
The  field  to  be  occupied  by  this  college  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  very 
broad  one,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  a  potent  factor  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  great  resources  of  the  South.  While  recognizing  that 
our  young  men  should  be  well  trained  for  leadership  in  the  industrial 
activity  that  we  desire  to  promote,  we  also  believe  that  they  should 
be  men  of  culture.  Hence  in  our  courses  of  study  due  attention  is 
paid  to  linguistic,  historical,  and  philosophical  subjects,  and  the 
arrangement  of  courses  is  such  that  the  study  of  these  subjects  is  a 
help  rather  than  a  hindrance  to  the  study  of  the  principal  subjects 
of  the  college. 

In  the  College  of  Technology  there  are  four  courses  established,  as 
follows:  (1)  Mechanical  engineering  (including  electrical  engineer- 
ing), (2)  chemical  engineering,  (3)  civil  engineering,  (4)  architectural 
engineering. 

Each  of  these  courses  extends  over  four  years,  and  on  the  success- 
ful completion  of  any  one  of  them  a  diploma  is  awarded,  conferring 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  engineering  in  the  particular  course  fol- 
lowed by  the  student.  Opportunities  are  offered  for  the  further 
prosecution  of  studies  in  the  line  of  any  course,  on  the  completion  of 
which  advanced  study  an  engineering  degree  is  conferred. 

Since  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  subject-matters  of 
all  the  courses  are  the  same,  the  first  two  years'  Tvork  is  substantially 
identical  for  all  students.  The  courses  diverge  materially  in  the  j  unior 
year,  and  within  the  several  courses  there  is  opportunity  for  such 
diversity  of  special  studies  that  the  needs  of  any  student  can  be  easily 
met.  The  method  of  instruction  is  such  as  to  give  reality  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  student  in  every  course,  and  a  large  amount  of  time  is 
given  to  work  in  the  drawing  rooms,  the  workshops,  the  laboratories, 
and  the  field. 

The  course  in  mechanical  engineering  is  substantially  the  same  as 
the  similar  course  at  the  best  technical  colleges  of  the  country.  The 
equipment  of  the  workshops  is  exceptionally  fine.  The  drawing  rooms 
are  large,  well  lighted  and  well  furnished,  and  will  accommodate  a  con- 
siderable number  of  students.  The  mechanical-engineering  laboratory 
is  being  steadily  improved  in  efficiency  and  c^ompleteness,  and  large 
additions  will  be  made  to  its  equipment  for  the  next  session.  Elec- 
trical engineering  is  included  in  this  course,  and  the  equipment  of  the 
electrical-engineering  laboratory  is  hardly  excelled  at  any  American 
college.  The  work  in  physics  and  electrical  engineering  and  in  gen- 
eral and  industrial  chemistry  is  done  in  the  physical  and  chemical 
laboratory  buildings,  in  which  the  facilities  for  work  are  excellent. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  course  in  chemical  engineering. 
Recognizing  that  a  college  such  as  ours  should  be  in  touch  with  the 
industries  of  its  own  section,  we  hope  in  this  course  to  train  young 
men  who  shall  be  especially  well  qualified  to  undertake  the  direction 
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of  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  of  cotton  and  other  textile  fabrics,  of 
oils,  glycerin,  soaps,  paper,  alcohol,  fertilizers,  or  other  things  that 
will  utilize  the  products  of  our  own  section.  .  With  this  object  in  view, 
it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  college  to  equip  the  department  of  industrial 
chemistry  as  perfectly  and  as  rapidly  as  the  funds  which  are  available 
will  allow. 

In  civil  engineering  and  architecture  the  facilities  are  already  good, 
and  these  will  be  still  further  improved  as  the  demand  for  these 
courses  indicates. 

Admission. — The  requirement*  for  admission  to  all  the  courses  in 
the  College  of  Technology  are  the  same.  Young  men  of  maturity  and 
purpose,  who  are  unable  to  undertake  the  full  course  in  any  subject, 
may  be  received,  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty,  as  special  students. 
Everyone  is  urged  to  apply  for  this  privilege  only  as  a  last  resort, 
as  the  full  course  is  necessary  for  satisfactory  results.  No  official 
recognition  or  certificate  will  be  given  for  any  special  <?our8e. 

Degrees  and'  diplomas. — Students  completing  the  classical,  literary, 
or  Latin-scientific  course  will  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts, 
and  students  completing  the  scientific  course  will  receive  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  science.  Students  who  complete  the  courses  of  the 
College  of  Technology  will  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  engineer- 
ing. 

Students  of  conspicuous  ability,  industry,  and  attainments  will  be 
graduated  "with  distinction." 

Students  pursuing  special  courses  will  not  be  entitled  to  diplomas 
or  degrees. 

The  following  facts  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  admission  may 
not  prove  uninteresting  at  a  time  when  the  subject-matter  is  so  largely 
engaging  the  attention  of  educators: 

CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  must  be  not  less 
than  16  years  of  age. 
Entrance  examinations,  September  28  and  20.* 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ALL  THE  COURSES. 

English:  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  English  gram- 
mar and  of  grammatical  analysis.  For  the  latter,  Dalgleish's  Gram- 
matical Analysis  is  recommended. 

The  candidate  will  be  required  to  write,  as  a  part  of  the  examina- 
tion, a  composition  of  at  least  300  words  on  a  topic  selected  by  the 
examiners  from  some  one  of  the  works  named  below.  No  candidate 
that  shows  himself  deficient  in  ability  to  write  good  English  will  be 
admitted  into  any  of  the  courses. 


*  Students  complying  with  the  requirements  annomiced  in  the  catalogue  are 
aooepted. 
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Books  indicated :  Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  Irving's 
Sketch  Book,  Dickens's  David  Copperfield,  Hawthorne's  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables,  and  Scott's  Talisman. 

Mathematics:  Algebra,  through  quadratic  equations — the  equiv- 
alent of  the  first  240  pages  of  Charles  Smith's  Elementary  Algebra. 
Plane  Geometry — the  equivalent  of  W.  B.  Smith's  Introductory  Mod- 
ern Geometry. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  special  requirements  are 
prescribed  for  the  respective  courses: 

CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

Latin:  1.  Translation  at  sight  ofsimple  prose,*  with  questions  of  the 
usual  forms  and  ordinary  constructions  of  the  language.  2.  Transla- 
tion into  Latin  of  easy  sentences,  such  as  may  be  found  in  the  first 
58  pages  of  Gildersleeve's  Latin  Exercise  Book,  or  in  the  first  54  pages 
of  Collar's  Latin  Composition. 

Greek:  The  translation  at  sight  of  easy  Attic  prose,*  with  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  common  forms  and  constructions  to  translate 
into  Attic  Greek  simple  English  sentences,  such  as  may  be  found  in 
the  first  twenty  lessons  of  Jones's  Greek  Pi-ose  Composition,  or  an 
equivalent  from  Collar  and  Daniell's  Beginner's  Greek  Composition, 

LITERARY  COURSE. 

Latin :  Same  as  in  the  classical  course. 

History:  The  leading  facts  of  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Outlines  of  general  history  to  the  Middle  Ages. 

LATIN  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE, 

Latin :  Same  as  in  the  classical  course. 
History:  Same  as  in  the  literary  course. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  ENGINEERING  COURSES. 

Latin :  Same  as  in  the  classical  course ;  or 

French :  Reading  of  simple  French  prose  at  sight.  Whitney's  Brief 
French  Grammar  is  recommended ;  or 

German:  Reading  of  simple  German  prose  at  sight. 

History:  Same  as  in  literary  course. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  any  advanced  class  or  special  course  of 
the  colleges  will  be. examined  on  a  fair  equivalent  of  the  studies  pre- 
viously completed  by  the  class. 

Graduates  of  the  following-named  schools  will  be  admitted  to  the 
freshman  class,  without  examination,  upon  the  presentation  of  cer- 
tificates from  the  principals  of  said  schools  attesting  the  preparation 


*  The  passages  set  for  translation  from  Latin  and  Greek  mast  be  rendered  into 
good  English.  Teachers  are  requested  to  insist  upon  the  use  of  idiomatic  English 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  pupil's  training  in  translation. 
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and  fitness  of  the  candidate  upon  the  requirements  above  prescribed 
for  admission  to  the  respective  courses. 

Such  certificate  of  the  principal  of  the  school  shouhl  state  in  detail 
the  studies  pursued  by  the  student,  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to 
each  study  during  the  year,  the  work  actually  done  and  the  profi- 
ciency attained  as  shown  by  school  record,  with  a  general  recom- 
mendation for  conduct  and  studious  habits.  Printed  forms  of  appli- 
cation can  be  obtained,  upon  application,  from  the  secretary  of  the 
university. 

Tulane  High  School. 

New  Orleans  City  High  School. 

L.  C.  Ferrell's  Select  School  for  Boys. 

T.  W.  Dyer's  University  School. 

Thatcher  Institute,  Shreveport,  La. 

New  Iberia  High  School. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  all  students  shall  ent^r  promptly  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session.  A  delay  of  a  few  days  may  affect  inju- 
riously the  progress  and  standing  of  the  student  for  the  session. 

COURSES  OP  STUDY  RECOMMENDED  TO  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 

The  following  courses  of  study  are  recommended  to  high  schools 
and  academies  as  suitable  preparation  for  the  freshman  class.  But, 
while  the  order  of  studies  and  books  indicated  are  suggested  as  desir- 
able, they  are  not  treated  as  obligatory  upon  the  schools  and  their 
candidates.  Thoroughness  of  preparation  and  fullness  of  information 
in  the  subjects  set  down  in  the  "  conditions  of  admission "  are  the 
tests  of  scholarship  for  entrance. 

Since  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  are  as 
light  as  any  college  of  good  standing  can  permit,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  the  first  importance  that  the  preparation  should  be  thorough  and 
satisfactory. 

In  the  first  year  the  studies  should  be  the  same  for  all  pupils.  The 
following  studies  are  recommended : 

1.  Arithmetic  reviewed  and  completed  and  algebra  begun.  Text-books:  Went- 
worth's  or  Wells's  practical  arithmetic;  C.  Smith's  or  Taylor's  elementary  algebra; 
or  equivalents. 

2.  History  of  the  United  States:  Hansell's,  Scudder's,  Montgomery's,  or  John- 
ston's. 

3.  English  language:  Reading,  dictation,  grammar.  Whitney  and  Lockwood's 
English  Grammar,  or  an  equivalent. 

4.  Latin:  Collar  and  Daniell's  Beginner's  Book  or  Gildersleeve's  Latin  Primer. 
Second  year.—l.   Algebra  continued.    W.    B.   Smith's  Introductory    Modem 

Geometry,  or  an  equivalent. 

2.  English  Analysis;  practice  in  composition;  dictation  exercises. 

3.  History  of  Louisiana  (for  Louisiana  pupils).  Outlines  of  general  history: 
Myers's,  Barnes's,  or  Swinton's,  to  Middle  Ages. 

4.  Greek:  Beginner's  Greek  or  Book  Primer;  one  book  of  Xenophon,  Altarxv^ 
tive,  chemistry:  Roscoe's  Primer,  with  laboratory  metYio^. 
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5.  Latin:  Gildersleeve's  Reader  and  Exercise  Book,  or  ten  lives  of  Nepos  and 
Collar's  Exercise  Book;  Books  II  and  III  of  C»sar.  Alternative,  French:  Char- 
denal's  First  French  Conrso;  Super's  French  Reader. 

Third  year, — 1.  Original  composition;  Dalgleish's  Analysis;  Brooke's  Primer  of 
English  Literature  and  Richardson's  Primer  of  American  Literature. 

2.  History:  Former  book  continued. 

8.  Algebra  and  geometry  of  second  year  continued  and  completed.  Halsted's 
Elementary  Synthetic  G^metry  is  also  recommended. 

4.  Greek:  Hadley  and  Allen's  Grammar;  Jones's  Greek  Prose  Composition  and 
Xenophon*s  Anabasis  (three  books).  Alternative,  Gage's  Physics,  with  labora- 
tory methods. 

5.  Latin:  Caesar  (Books  I  and  IV),  and  as  much  of  Verg^il's  ^neid  as  practi- 
cable: continuation  of  writing  Latin.  Alternative,  French:  Chardenal's  Second 
French  Course,  Larive  et  Fleury's  Deuxi^me  Ann6e  de  Grammaire,  reading  of 
nineteenth  century  tales  and  comedieSb 

It  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  make  no  requirement  in  drawing  of  applicants 
for  admission  to  college.  But  it  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  one  of  the  branches 
prescribed  by  the  public  school  authorities  of  Louisiana,  and  that  the  most 
advanced  and  enlightened  thought  on  educational  matters  throughout  the  United 
States  recognizes  it  as  an  efficient  agent  in  education,  desirable  in  all  cases  as  a 
mode  of  expression,  and  in  scientific  and  technical  studies  as  fundamental  and 
absolutely  necessary.  Hence,  it  is  urgently  recommended  to  such  schools  as  have 
adequate  equipment  and  means  that  the  instruction  should  be  given  by  proper 
methods.  The  following  is  a  well-considered  outline  of  work  adapted  to  the 
three  years  of  high  school  study  above  recommended: 

First  year, — Free-hand  drawing  from  elementary  forms  and  from  objects  and 
plants. 

Second  year, — Free-hand  drawing  from  objects,  plants,  and  casts  of  historical 
ornament;  elements  of  design;  problems  of  plane  geometry;  constructive  drawing. 

Third  j^ear.— Free-hand  and  mechanical  perspective;  projections  and  develop- 
ments of  solids;  design;  constructive  drawing  to  scale. 

In  the  development  of  the  university  the  attempt  has  not  been 
made  to  provide  extensive  museums  or  curiosity  shops  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  mere  sightseers.  Such  agencies  of  public  instruction  have 
their  place,  but  they  are  not  necessary  adjuncts  to  a  great  university. 
A  museum  adapted  to  the  teaching  of  students  was  instituted  early 
in  our  history,  and  has  been  augmented  by  considerable  annual  accre- 
tions, principally  through  donations.  While  it  gratifies  the  inquisi- 
tive spirit  of  the  public,  and  amply  suffices  for  the  present  needs  of 
college  students,  it  will  require  large  additions  to  supply  the  wants 
of  special  students  and  advanced  classes.  Fortunately,  the  fauna 
and  fiora  of  Louisiana  affoinl  a  field  of  almost  unexampled  wealth  for 
the  student  of  nature.  The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  museum : 

The  object  of  the  Tulane  Museum  is  to  furnish  opportunities  of 
illustration  and  study,  both  to  the  classes  of  the  university  and  to  the 
public  at  large.  To  this  end,  the  specimens  have  been  grouped  in 
departments  with  reference  both  to  scientific  order  and  convenience 
of  examination. 

Mineralogy. — ^In  this  department  we  have  a  classified  series  of  over 
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1,500  specimens,  representing  about  300  species;  also  several  local 
collections,  showing  rocks,  ores,  and  other  minerals  from  the  various 
States  and  Territories. 

Oeology  and  lUhology. — We  have  over  3,000  classified  fossils  of  all 
ages,  and  a  set  of  "Casts of  celebrated  fossils,"  nearly  700  in  number. 
We  have  also  a  general  stratigraphical  series  showing  the  rocks  of  the 
various  periods  from  the  Archaean  to  the  Quaternary,  and  a  special 
series  illustrating  the  geology  of  New  York. 

Botany, — The  Tulane  Herbarium  contains  12,000  to  15,000  speci- 
mens, representing  over  4,000  species,  American  and  European.  This 
includes  the  collections  of  Dr.  Josiah  Hale  and  of  Profs.  John  L.  Rid- 
dell  and  William  M.  Carpenter,  formerly  deposited  with  the  New 
Orleans  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  Herman  Curtius  Herbarium  consists  of  about  8,000  specimens 
of  Grerman  and  Polish  plants;  the  F.  Lascar  collection  of  about  300 
European  medicinal  species.  We  have  also  collections  of  Louisiana 
plants,  of  woods,  nuts,  seeds,  fungi,  etc. 

Zoology. — All  the  classes  and  nearly  all  the  important  orders  of  the 
animal  kingdom  are  represented  by  specimens,  dry,  alcoholic,  or 
stuffed,  and  about  a  dozen  skeletons.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
beautiful  models  illustrating  the  lower  forms  of  life. 

Anthropology, — This  department  is  still  very  incomplete,  though 
greatly  enriched  during  the  past  year,  especially  by  the  liberality  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  American  section  includes  aborig- 
inal bones  and  relics  of  various  kinds — pottery,  bows,  arrowheads, 
stone  axes  and  implements,  etc. ;  also  modern  bows,  arrows,  ornaments^ 
and  domestic  implements;  also  a  few  "war  relics." 

We  have  also  a  few  curios  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia;  but 
of  special  interest  are  two  Egyptian  mummies,  with  their  cases  and 
wrappings — one  of  them  an  official  of  high  rank  under  Osorkon  II, 
probably  a  contemparary  of  Asa,  King  of  Judah. 

Educational  and  economical, — The  south  gallery  is  occupied  by 
specimens  of  the  work  of  the  drawing  and  manual  training  classes  of 
the  university  and  similar  work  done  elsewhere,  while  the  north  gal- 
lery contains  specimens  of  the  building  stones,  ores,  etc.,  of  the 
various  States. 

The  art  museum  embraces  the  Linton-Surget  collection  of  works  of 
art,  donated  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans  by  the  late  Mrs.  Eustace  Surget, 
of  Bordeaux,  France,  and  by  an  ordinance  of  the  city  council  placed 
under  charge  of  the  administrators  of  Tulane  University;  valuable 
historical  portraits  and  marble  statuary,  donated  by  Mrs.  C.  B.  Surget, 
of  Bordeaux,  France ;  the  loan  collection  of  Mrs.  J.  L.  Harris  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  H.  Kennedy,  of  New  Orleans,  and  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  bronzes,  marbles,  paintings,  engravings,  and  other  works  of  art, 
donated  or  loaned  to  the  university. 

The  librar}^  is  in  two  departments:  The  Fisk  library,  resting  upon. 
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a  small  endowment,  with  its  ultimate  title  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
and  the  Tiilane  librarj',  the  creation  and  proi)erty  of  the  university. 

The  Fisk  library  contains  about  14,000  volumes  and  is  increased 
yearly  at  the  rate  of  about  500  volumes.  It  contains  the  best  standard 
works  and  current  literature,  including  all  the  leading  literary  peri- 
odicals. The  reading  room  of  this  library  is  open  to  the  public  from 
9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  and  is  largely  attended  by  an  intelligent  class  of 
readers.  Every  facility  is  given  to  readers  for  finding  the  books  and 
information  they  desire. 

The  Tulane  library  contains  valuable  scientific  and  literary  publi- 
cations, and  is  a  depositor}^  of  public  documents;  constant  accessions 
are  made  to  it  through  donations  and  purchase.  It  already  contains 
about  15,000  volumes,  embracing  many  choice  literary  and  scientific 
works. 

The  scientific  section  is  constantly  receiving  accessions  of  valuable 
publications,  either  by  purchase  or  by  exchange  of  the  publications 
of  the  New  Orleans  Academy  of  Sciences  with  the  leatling  scientific 
bodies  of  the  world.  Readers  and  students  in  this  section  have  access 
to  the  large  and  very  valuable  private  library  of  Professor  Ordway, 
which  is  constantly  receiving  additions  of  new  books  as  they  are 
published. 

The  literary  section  contains  the  best  editions  of  standard  French 
and  English  authors,  and  fine  editions  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics. 

The  collection  of  public  documents  has  been  steadily  augmented, 
and  now  contains  about  5,000  volumes. 

The  principle  adopted  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Tulane 
library,  in  view  of  the  smallness  of  the  appropriation  available,  is  to 
buy  first  all  books  required  by  professors  and  students  for  study  and 
researeli.     The  result  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

ACADEMIC  CORPS. 

Tlie  regularly  matriculated  students  of  the  colleges  constitute  its 
academic  corps  and  elect  a  board  of  directors,  to  which  for  the  past 
eight  years  has  been  intrusted  the  general  discipline  of  the  academic 
corps.     This  system  has  worked  satisfactorily. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Tulane  University  is,  in  tone.  Christian,  but  not  sectarian.  This 
is  the  spirit  it  strives  to  inculcate.  The  discipline  of  the  institution 
is  mild,  but  firm.  The  students  are  presumed  to  be  gentlemen,  and  a 
high  standard  of  honor  and  truthfulness  is  inculcated  and  maintained. 
When  a  student  is  found  deficient  in  either,  or  is  so  delinquent  in 
industry  or  punctuality  as  to  offer  a  bad  example  to  his  comrades, 
his  parents  are  respectfully  notified  to  withdraw  him.  Habitual 
immorality,  or  any  gross  breach  of  discipline,  is  visited  with  suspen- 
sion^ dismissal,  or  expulsion,  according  to  the  circumstances. 
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In  order  to  avail  itself  of  the  full  benefit  of  parental  aid  and  control 
in  securing  good  conduct  and  punctuality,  the  university  advises 
parents  immediately  of  all  cases  of  bad  conduct,  absence,  or  tardiness 
by  their  sons.  Monthly  rei)orts  of  class  standing,  progress,  and  con- 
duct are  also  sent,  and,  at  the  end  of  each  term,  a  circular  summariz- 
ing those  facts,  together  with  the  results  of  his  examinations,  but  no 
marks  or  relative  grading  are  made  known. 

Students  whose  parents  do  not  reside  in  the  city  are  required  to 
have  a  guardian,  who  shall  stand  in  the  place  of  a  parent,  and  to 
whom  reports  are  made. 

University  students  will  be  allowed  the  fullest  freedom  consistent 
with  good  order. 

Each  college  class  elects  a  president,  vice-president,  and  secretary, 
the  3  lower  classes  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  the  senior  class  for 
the  year.  These  12  students  constitute  the  board  of  directors,  of 
which  the  president  of  the  senior  class  is  ex  officio  president,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  junior  class  vice-president,  and  the  two  other  presidents 
secretaries. 

The  discipline  of  the  colleges  is  chiefly  controlled  by  this  board,  to 
which  is  committed  the  good  order  of  the  institution,  the  enforcement 
of  college  rules  and  police  regulations,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
standard  of  moral  conduct  and  gentlemanly  bearing  among  the  stu- 
dents. It  acts  as  a  court  of  honor  in  all  quarrels  and  allegations  of 
cheating,  or  other  unbecoming  conduct.  Its  findings  are  submitted 
to  the  president  and  by  him  approved,  or  referred  to  the  faculty  for 
revision.  A  student  has  an  appeal  from  its  decisions  to  the  faculty. 
This  system  has  worked  with  very  little  friction  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  Tulane  University,  and  it  is  believed  will  suffice  as  the  insti- 
tution expands.  Of  course  absences  and  neglect  of  studies  have  to 
be  regulated  by  the  executive  head  of  the  college ;  heretofore  by  the 
president,  hereafter  by  the  deans  of  the  respective  colleges. 

MEDALS. 

Special  prizes  for  marked  excellence  and  for  superior  attainments 
are  annually  given  upon  commencement  day  in  the  form  of  gold 
medals.     These  are  designated  as — 

I.  Glendy  Burke  medals,  which  are  awarded,  one  for  elocution,  one 
for  superior  attainments  in  mathematics,  and  one  for  an  English  essay. 

II.  The  Judah  Touro  medals,  awarded  for  excellence  in  Latin,  in 
Greek,  and  in  ancient  history. 

III.  A  Louis  Hush  medal,  for  the  best  essay  in  the  French  language. 
No  medal  is  awarded  except  when  marked  excellence  is  exhibited 

in  the  subject  of  the  competition. 

In  all  cases  where  the  awarding  of  medals  is  not  distinctly  specified 
by  terms  of  the  donation,  the  students  must  compete  on  the  basis  of 
work  above  and  beyond  the  prescribed  course,  said  work  to  be  assigned 
by  the  faculty  at  the  end  of  each  session  for  the  s\ic«««i^T^^  ^jwajs^^-tt. 
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All  medals,  except  the  one  for  elocution,  are  open  to  competition  on 
the  part  of  all  undergraduates.  In  the  case  of  the  elocution  medals, 
however,  competition  is  restricted  to  such  undergraduates  as  are  mem- 
bers of  literary  societies  recognized  by  the  faculty.  But  no  medal 
shall  be  awarded  to  any  student  who  has  failed  or  been  conditioned 
for  the  session  at  the  close  of  which  it  is  awarded. 

The  Glendy  Burke,  Judah  Touro,  and  Louis  Bush  funds,  from  the 
proceeds  of  which  these  medals  are  given,  were  donated  for  the  pur- 
pose by  the  generous  persons  whose  names  they  bear,  and  who  have 
thus  become  identified  with  the  history  of  the  university. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  though  the  Glendy  Burke  fund  was 
created  before  the  war,  the  medals  were  never  conferred  until  1881, 
and  then  by  the  donor  in  person.     Later  in  the  same  day  he  died. 

LITEBA&Y  EXERCISBS. 

General  literary  exercises  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  arts 
of  essay  reading  and  elocution  will  be  held  weekly.in  the  assembly 
hall  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  exercises  will  be  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  faculty,  the  members  of  which  will 
criticise  and  correct  the  Several  efforts  of  the  students. 

Students  are  urged  to  join  one  of  the  literary  societies  of  the  uni- 
versity, which  are  recognized  as  agencies  of  great  value  and  impor- 
tance in  the  same  direction.  Contestants  for  the  Glendy  Burke  medal 
for  elocution  must  be  members  of  one  of  these  societies  and  recom- 
mended for  the  contest  by  a  majority  vote  of  their  respective  organi- 
zations. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  university  grants  about  175  scholarships,  in  collegiate  depart- 
ments, which  are  filled  by  nominations  from  the  State  senators  and 
representatives,  board  of  administrators  of  the  Tulane  educational 
fund,  and  by  the  mayor  of  New  Orleans. 

The  number  of  free  scholarships  during  the  past  season  has  been — 

In  the  high  school 39 

In  the  college 66 

In  the  nniversity 20 

Total 125 

By  whom  appointed: 

Representatives 87 

Senators 18 

Mayor  of  New  Orleans 8 

Board  of  Administrators 26 

Public  and  private  schools 6 

Sons  of  professors 10 

University  students 20 

Total 125 

Tulane  University  has  sedulously  sought  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  higher  education  to  every  part  of  the  State  by  urgent  invitation  to 
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State  senators  and  representatives  to  fill  the  free  scholarships  from 
their  respective  districts,  and  by  granting  free  tuition  liberally  to 
meritorious  and  needy  students.  Thus,  in  the  nine  years  last  past^ 
from  1884  to  1893,  Tulane  University  has  given  free  tuition  amount- 
ing to  903  annual  sessions,  of  which  525  were  filled  by  appointment  of 
members  of  the  legislature,  88  by  the  mayor,  and  290  by  the  Board 
of  Administrators.  Some  of  these  have  remained  as  much  as  nine 
years  under  the  instruction  and  care  of  the  institution.  Avoiding 
duplicate  registration,  the  actual  attendance  of  free  students  during 
the  nine  years  has  been  412,  appointed  as  follows:  By  members  of  the 
legislature,  260;  by  the  mayor,  30;  by  the  Board  of  Administrators, 
122;  total,  412.  More  than  one-half  of  the  students  above  high-school 
grade  enjoyed  free  tuition  during  the  past  session.  This  has  been 
cheerfully  granted,  but  it  is  felt  that  those  who  are  able  to  pay  tuition 
should  do  so,  as  otherwise  the  resources  and  efficiency  of  the  institu- 
tion would  be  seriously  impaireil.  The  total  amount  of  free  tuition 
granted  in  the  period  named,  at  the  rate  paid  for  tuition,  and  of  gra- 
tuities to  indigent  students,  is  $07,809.46;  and  in  1892-93  alone 
Tulane  University  contributed  in  this  way  *13,  349.40.  Twenty  grad- 
uate or  university  students  were  thus  encouraged  during  the  year. 
It  is  our  aim  to  help  all  who  deserve  help  in  the  direction  of  higher 
education. 

The  attendance  of  students  has  been  as  follows  for  the  session  of 
1893-94,  besides  20  in  the  university  department  of  philosophy  and 
science: 

By  class: 

Senior  class 21 

Junior  class --. 19 

Sophomore  class 42 

Freshman  class 48 

Specials 6 

Total 136 

By  course: 

Classical 28 

Literary 88 

Scientific 17 

Engineering 57 

Special 6 

Total 186 

BOARD   AND   LODGING. 

Students  can  obtain  board  and  lodging  at  from  $20  to  $25  per  month 
.in  approved  boarding  houses  or  private  families.  The  university 
authorities  pay  particular  attention  to  placing  them,  according  to  the 
wishes  of  their  families,  under  such  religious  or  social  influences  as 
may  be  indicated.    Special  arrangements  are  mad^  tliro\L<^\!LV^«iSxc^^^ 
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gentlemen  with  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish  families  of 
culture,  and  of  American,  French,  German,  or  Spanish  nationality,  to 
receive  our  students  as  boarders.  They  thus  have  the  religious  and 
social  influence  desired,  and  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  familiar 
knowledge  of  the  modem  language  in  which  they  specially  wish 
practice. 

EXPENSES. 

The  tuition  fee  is  $80. 

In  the  law  department  the  annual  charge  is  paid  in  advance,  at 
matriculation. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  are  exempt  from 
tuition  fees. 

Students  furnish  their  own  books,  drawing  instruments,  and  draw- 
ing utensils,  and  are  required  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  apparatus  which 
may  be  broken  or  damaged  by  them  in  the  laboratories,  and  also  any 
other  damage  to  the  university  property. 

There  are  no  extra  charges. 

The  foregoing  gives  the  development  of  the  academic  department 
of  Tulane  University  into  its  two  colleges  for  young  men. 

THE   H.  SOPHIE  NEWCOMB  MEMORIAL  COLLEGE. 

But  in  giving  an  account  of  the  university  department  and  of  the 
evolution  of  the  academic  department,  it  has  been  necessary  to  disre- 
gard a  strict  chronology  and  to  pass  by  for  the  moment  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  Tulane  University — the  college  for  women. 
Mr.  Tulane,  when  he  made  his  donation,  was  quite  willing  that  when- 
ever his  fund  could  be  made  available  without  detriment  to  its  main 
purpose,  women  might  share  in  its  benefits;  but  he  had  chiefly  in  view 
the  education  of  men,  and  often  stated  in  conversation  that  he  would 
dislike  to  see  the  efiiciency  of  his  foundation  impaired  by  any  large 
diversion  of  it  toward  female  education.  His  administrators  respected 
his  wish,  and  their  original  plans  were  made  for  men  alone.  After 
the  university  was  organized  and  people  began  to  forecast  its  useful- 
ness, a  general  aspiration  was  evinced  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  that 
some  way  might  be  found  to  extend  the  higher  education  to  the 
daughters  as  well  as  to  the  sons  of  Louisiana.  The  answer  came  in 
this  wise: 

Mrs.  Josephine  Louise  Newcomb,  ne£^  Lemonnier,  of  New  York  City, 
was  the  widow  of  Warren  Newcomb,  formerly  a  highly  esteemed 
sugar  merchant  of  New  Orleans,  where  he  accumulated  a  large  fortune 
in  business.  Though  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  his  warmest  sympa- 
thies were  with  the  Confederate  States,  and  after  the  war  both  he  and 
his  wife  displayed  an  almost  unexampled  liberality  in  their  gifts  to 
needy  friends  and  relationiS  in  the  South.  Among  his  public  dona- 
tions was  one  of  $10,000  to  Washington  College,  presided  over  by 
Gten.  Robert  E.  Lee,  whom  he  greatly  admired;  a  gift  afterwards 
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largely  supplemented  by  his  widow,  who  erected  there  a  library  build- 
ing as  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Newcomb. 

Mr.  Newcomb  did  not  long  survive  the  war,  and  in  December, 
1870,  his  widow  had  the  inexpressible  grief  to  lose  her  only  child, 
Harriet  Sophie  Newcomb,  a  lovely  and  interesting  girl  of  15.  This 
only  daughter,  just  budding  into  early  womanhood,  united  rare  graces 
of  person  and  character,  and  left  in  the  bereaved  mother's  heart  a 
void  that  nothing  could  fill.  Left  desolate  and  practically  alone  in 
the  world,  Mrs.  Newcomb's  life  was  passed  in  good  works  and  in 
innumerable  deeds  of  kindness,  which  she  sought  to  hide  from  the 
knowledge  of  others.  But  she  felt  in  full  measure  the  obligations 
imposed  by  the  stewardship  of  wealth,  and  isolated  acts  of  charity 
and  benevolence  did  not  fill  her  sense  of  duty  to  her  fellow-creatures. 
Moreover,  a  natural  sentiment  prompted  her  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  her  beloved  daughter,  and  developed  in  her  mind  a  steadfast  pur- 
pose to  devote  a  large  portion  of  her  estate  to  the  establishment  of 
some  institution  that  would  consecrate  the  name  of  her  child  by  its 
manifest  benevolence  and  usefulness. 

The  form  this  memorial  should  take  was  not  decided  on  by  her 
until  1886,  when  the  suggestion  of  a  college  for  young  women  in  New 
Orleans  met  a  ready  response  in  a  mind  at  once  practical  and  elevated. 
Here  her  early  days  had  been  passed,  here  she  had  spent  the  happy 
years  of  her  married  life,  here  still  lived  many  of  the  choicest  friends 
of  her  youth,  and  here,  surveying  every  aspect  of  the  case,  she  saw 
the  largest  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  her  beneficence  on  such  an 
institution  as  she  contemplated.  With  characteristic  prudence,  how- 
ever, she  limited  her  first  donation  to  $100,000,  and  when  she  had 
witnessed  and  approved  the  various  steps  taken  for  the  establishment 
of  a  school  that  fully  met  her  views  she  added  her  gifts  freely  and 
generously  to  the  original  endowment,  meeting  every  need  as  it  arose 
in  the  development  of  the  college.  The  following  is  her  original  let- 
ter of  donation: 

New  York  City,  October  11, 1886. 
Messrs.  Randall  L.  Gibson,  Charles  £.  Fenner,  James  McConnell,  T.  G. 
Richardson,  Edward  D.  White,  Edgar  H.  Farrar,  P.  N.  Strong,  Benja- 
min M.  Palmer,  Samuel  H.  Kennedy,  Walter  R.  Stauffer,  Cartwright 
EusTis,  Henry  Ginder,  John  T.  Hardie,  Robert  M.  Walmsley,  William 
F.  Halsey,  John  N.  Galleher,  Joseph  C.  Morris,  Samuel  D.  McBInery, 
Warren  Easton,  and  J.  V.  Guillotte,  the  administrators  of  the  Tulane 
Educational  Fund. 

Gentlemen:  In  pnrsaance  of  a  long-cherished  design  to  establish  an  appropri- 
ate memorial  of  my  beloved  daughter,  H.  Sophie  Newcomb,  deceased,  I  have 
determined,  at  the  instance  of  my  friend,  Col.  William  Preston  Johnston,  to 
introst  to  your  board  the  execution  of  my  design. 

Feeling  a  deep  p6rsonal  S3rmpathy  with  the  people  of  New  Orleans,  and  a  strong 
desire  to  advance  the  cause  of  female  education  in  Louisiana,  and  believing  also 
that  I  shall  find  in  the  board  selected  by  the  benevolent  Paul  Tulane  the  wisest 
and  safest  custodian  of  the  fund  I  propose  to  give,  I  hereby  donate  to  your  board 
the  smn  of  $100,000,  to  be  used  in  establishing  the  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  MAiSkS^xSab^L 
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College,  in  the  Tnlane  University  of  Louisiana,  for  the  higher  education  of  tchite 
girls  and  yonng  women. 

I  request  that  you  will  see  that  the  tendency  of  the  institution  shall  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  that  end 
that  you  will  have  a  chapel  or  assembly  room  in  which  Christian  worship  may  be 
observed  daily  for  the  benefit  of  the  students.  But  I  desire  that  worship  and 
instruction  shall  not  be  of  a  sectarian  or  denominational  character.  I  further 
request  that  the  education  given  shall  look  to  the  practical  side  of  life,  as  well  as 
to  literary  excellence.  But  I  do  not  mean  in  this  my  act  of  donation  to  impose 
upon  3rou  restrictions  which  will  allow  the  intervention  of  any  x)erson  or  persons 
to  control,  regulate,  or  interfere  with  your  disposition  of  this  fund,  which  is  com- 
mitted fully  and  solely  to  your  care  and  discretion,  with  entire  confidence  in  your 
fidelity  and  wisdom. 

Invoking  the  favor  of  Divine  Providence  for  your  guidance  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  fund,  and  for  your  personal  welfare, 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Josephine  Louise  Newcomb. 

Mrs.  Newcomb  vested  this  endowment  in  the  administrators  of  the 
Tulane  educational  fund  in  the  full  confidence  of  their  ability  and 
fidelity  in  the  administration  of  so  important  a  trust.  Her  design  was 
the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  higher  education  of  white 
young  women  and  girls,  which,  while  it  looked  to  solid  learning, 
should  yet  afford  opportunities  for  practical  and  industrial' studies. 
The  institution  was  intended  to  supplement,  not  to  interfere  with,  the 
excellent  female  schools  of  the  city,  and  was  in  spirit  Christian,  but 
not  sectarian.  By  act  of  the  administrators  it  was  established  as  a 
department  of  Tulane  University. 

It  was  the  aim  of  this  college  to  offer  to  the  young  women  of  Louisi- 
ana and  the  adjoining  States  a  liberal  education,  similar  to  that  which 
was  given  to  young  men  by  Tulane  University,  and  to  young  women 
also  by  other  institutions  of  the  first  rank  in  distant  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

The  last  ten  years  have  witnessed  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  the 
cause  of  female  education  elsewhere.  Colleges  similar  to  this  have 
sprung  up  in  various  localities  and  have  been  filled  to  overflowing, 
while  in  our  own  community  the  increasing  desire  for  similar  advan- 
tages has  arisen  to  an  imperative  demand. 

To  meet  these  educational  needs  a  system  of  instruction  was  devised, 
which  was  believed  to  be  liberal,  thorough,  and  specially  adapted  to 
the  prevailing  conditions.  The  success  which  attended  the  opening 
of  the  college  and  the  gratifying  results  of  its  work  thus  far  in  ita  his- 
tory encourage  the  belief  that  the  effort  which  is  here  being  made  to 
establish  in  Louisiana  a  female  college  of  the  first  rank  has  been 
appreciated,  and  that  the  college  will  continue  to  receive  the  support 
necessary  to  its  future  usefulness  and  prosperity.  By  the  generous  lib- 
erality of  its  founder  the  endowment  fund  has  been  recently  increased, 
and  the  administrators  are  thereby  enabled  to  offer  increased  facili- 
ties for  thorough  instruction.    An  academical  department,  separated 
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from  the  college  proper,  while  remaining  under  the  same  general  man- 
agement, was  established,  properly  equipped,  and  provided  with 
opi)ortunities  for  study  and  recitation  specially  adapted  to  its  grade 
of  work.  A  faculty  and  staff,  thirteen  in  number,  was  appointed 
under  the  presidency  of  Prof.  Brandt  V.  B.  Dixon.  Mr.  Dixon  was 
a  master  of  arts  of  Cornell  University,  and  had  enjoyed  a  varied  expe- 
rience as  engineer,  chemist,  and  teacher.  As  principal  of  the  St. 
Louis  High  School  he  had  won  from  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  and  other  emi- 
nent psychologists  and  educators  encomiums  as  teacher  and  practical 
administrator.  Thus  fitted  for  the  important  charge  to  which  he  was 
called,  Mr.  Dixon  was  likewise  appointed  professor  of  psychology  in 
Tulane  University  as  well  as  president  of  the  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Col- 
lege. His  career  in  both  positions  for  the  past  eight  years  has  justi- 
fied all  that  was  predicted  of  his  usefulness.  To  him  is  largely  due 
the  greatly  increased  interest  in  metaphysical  and  philosophical  stud- 
ies that  has  arisen  in  New  Orleans,  while  the  growth  and  popularity 
of  the  H.  Sophie  Newcomb  College  is  fairly  to  be  attributed  to  the  kind, 
just,  and  liberal  character  of  its  inner  workings. 

The  first  site  selected  for  the  college  was  a  beautiful  building,  origi- 
nally designed  as  a  residence,  on  the  corner  of  Camp  street  and 
Howard  avenue.  The  rapid  movement  of  population  up  town  and 
the  diflSculty  of  expanding  freely  in  its  original  locality  induced  Mrs. 
Newcomb  to  donate  the  square  of  ground  on  Washington  avenue  and 
Sixth,  Camp,  and  Chestnut  streets,  several  acres  in  extent.  It  was 
already  occupied  by  a  stately  mansion  erected  by  the  late  James 
Robb,  which  was  enlarged,  improved,  and  adapted  to  present  uses, 
and  which  still  constitutes  the  central  feature  of  the  group  of  build- 
ings since  built  or  projected.  The  ample  grounds  were  shaded  by 
spreading  live  oaks,  magnolias,  palms,  and  other  handsome  forest 
trees,  and  by  beautiful  shrubbery.  Under  these  leafy  coverts  the 
students  find  fair  opportunity  for  open-air  exercises  and  outdoor 
study. 

A  large  building  was  subsequently  erected  which  accommodates 
laboratories  for  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology,  and  offers  temporary 
quarters  for  the  academy.  In  it  also  is  contained  a  large  gymnasium, 
fully  equipped  for  all  the  wants  of  the  students.  ^Vn  art  building 
provided  with  every  facility  for  the  study  and  practice  of  industrial 
and  fine  arts  is  in  the  process  of  erection. 

The  new  art  building  will  contain  art  galleries,  studios  for  oil  and 
water-color  classes,  life  classes,  drawing,  design,  cast  drawing,  wood 
carving,  clay  modeling,  casting  in  plaster,  etc.  Instruction  will  be 
given  in  the  elements  of  sculpture,  manufacture,  and  ornamentation 
of  pottery,  etc.  A  kiln  for  burning  pottery  and  terra  cotta  will  be 
erected.  It  is  expected  that  this  building  will  be  completed  and 
equipped  by  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1894-95. 
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BOARDINQ  DEPABTMENT. 

The  demand  for  a  boardiug  department  has  led  to  the  erection  of 
the  "  Josephine  Louise  House,"  named  in  honor  of  the  beloved  founder 
of  the  college.  The  building  is  situated  on  Washington  avenue, 
directly  opposite  the  college  grounds,  and  will  be  opened  for  the  recep- 
tion of  students  in  October,  1894.  It  is  provided  with  the  most 
approved  appliances  for  the  care  and  comfort  of  its  inmates.  Steam 
heating  and  electric  lighting  are  used  throughout,  and  in  the  con- 
struction every  sanitary  precaution  has  been  taken. 

The  care  of  the  students  is  intrusted  to  a  competent  lady  in  charge 
and  resident  teachers,  who  will  maintain  a  correspondence  with  par- 
ents or  guardians  whenever  necessary  or  desired. 

The  college  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  and  the  several  charges 
for  board  will  be  as  follows: 

First  term,  October  1  to  December  22 $60 

Second  term,  January  2  to  March  26 60 

Third  term,  March  26  to  June  20 55 

Total 175 

This  does  not  include  tuition.  Washing  is  extra  at  reasonable 
rates. 

Each  student  furnishes  her  own  napkins,  towels,  mosquito  bar,  and 
bedding. 

In  the  coordination  of  studies  in  tlie  Newcomb  College,  science  and 
art  had  an  equal  opportunity  with  the  languages,  and  have  been 
developed  in  full  proportion  in  the  growth  of  the  institution.  With 
due  regard  to  actual  surroundings  a  consistent  effort  has  been  made 
to  elevate  the  standard  both  of  admission  and  graduation,  and  tlie 
progress  in  this  direction  has  been  steady  and  eminently  satisfactory. 
Not  long  ago  the  superficial  accomplishments  of  the  old-fashioned 
ladies'  finishing  school  formed  the  highest  ideal  of  female  education 
in  this  section.  All  this  has  gone,  and  the  solid  attainments  made 
by  a  considerable  number  of  young  women  in  the  higher  walks  of 
education  have  fixed  a  new  standard  to  which  a  large  class  of  able  and 
active  minded  girls  aspire.  No  attempt  has  been  made  at  the  imprac- 
ticable, and  the  change  in  sentiment  and  endeavor  has  been  healthy 
and  normal.  While  all  has  not  yet  been  achieved  that  is  desired,  the 
programme  of  courses  of  studies,  including  the  preparat(3ry  course  as 
taught  in  the  academy,  is  hero  given,  to  mark  the  point  already 
attained  in  the  development  of  the  college. 

PREPARATORY  COURSE. 

A  regular  preparatory  course  is  a  i)art  of  the  present  system.  For  admission  to 
its  classes  the  applicant  should  be  well  qualified  in  the  following  subjects:  Arith- 
metic, through  percentage;  outlines  of  United  States  history;  geography:  English 
grammar. 
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The  course  of  stady  will  include  those  subjects  which  are  required  for  admis- 
sion  to  college.  The  detailed  statement  is  as  follows:  Higher  arithmetic;  Went- 
worth's  algebra,  through  quadratic  equations;  Wentworth's  geometry,  six  books; 
Collar  and  DaniePs  Latin  lessons;  Caesar,  De  Bello  Gallico,  four  books;  Virgil, 
.^Ineid,  two  books;  English,  rhetoric  and  literature;  general  history;  physical 
geography;  physiology;  French,  drawing,  physical  culture. 

For  admission  to  the  classical  course  in  college  Greek  will  be  required.  This 
will  be  taught  one  year  in  place  of  French.  First  lessons,  and  Xenopbon's  Anabasis, 
one  book. 

For  admission  to  the  modem-language  course  in  college  German  will  be  required. 
This  will  be  taught  one  year  in  place  of  Latin. 

No  student  will  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  admission  to  the  college  until  all 
the  studies  of  the  prescribed  course  shall  have  been  satisfactorily  completed. 

COLLEOE  COURSES  OP  STUDY. 

Students  of  the  college  may  select  any  one  of  the  three  courses  of 
study,  the  classical,  scientific,  or  modern  language,  each  of  which 
presents  a  well-rounded  curriculum,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  arts  or  bachelor  of  science. 

Graduates  from  the  college  will  be  admitted  to  the  university  courses 
of  study  in  Tulane  University  on  the  same  conditions  as  the.  young 
men  graduating  from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  or  the  College 
of  Technology. 

The  satisfactory  completion  of  special  or  optional  studies  will  be 
rewarded  with  a  special  certificate  setting  forth  the  amount  of  work 
accomplished. 

On  examination  of  these  courses  of  study,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
prominence  has  been  given  to  the  study  of  art,  which  is  required  in 
certain  classes  and  made  elective  in  others.  No  extra  charge  is  made 
for  this  study,  and  it  may  be  continued  as  far  and  in  as  many  direc- 
tions as  the  time  and  inclination  of  the  student  and  the  judgment  of 
the  faculty  may  permit.  These  opportunities  are  offered  in  the  con- 
viction that  the  advantages  to  be  derived  are  of  the  highest  value  in 
the  cultivation  of  correct  taste,  at  the  same  time  that  it  offers  desirable 
relaxation  from  the  more  exacting  work  of  the  class  room. 

No  idea  can  be  more  mistaken  than  that  art  education  has  for  its 
object  the  preparation  of  the  student  for  the  vocation  of  an  artist.  Its 
successful  pursuit  does  not,  therefore,  depend  upon  special  talent  any 
more  than  in  the  case  of  mathematics  or  the  languages;  but,  like 
them,  is  designed  to  develoi)  and  strengthen  certain  faculties.  Sim- 
ply stated,  the  study  of  art  has  a  twofold  purpose;  on  the  one  side 
it  trains  the  eye  and  hand  and  develops  the  sense  of  mastery  over 
material;  on  the  other  it  cultivates  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  through  the  st  iidy  and  imitation  of  masterpieces  of  art  and 
in  original  design. 

A  well-rounded  ai*t  education  demands  as  careful  preparation  as 
is  required  for  any  other  line  of  study.     It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
that  as  great  care  should  be  given  to  the  first  few  years  ot  ^^.tt^  i^x^vaxw^ 
1155— No,  1 15 
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an  is  required  in  the  usual  academic  studies.  Only  after  a  thorough 
course  of  study  and  practice  is  the  student  qualified  to  elect  and 
pursue  a  special  branch. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Although  students  are  strongly  urged  to  take  one  of  the  regular 
courses,  it  may  nevertheless  occur  that,  for  various  reasons,  some 
will  decide  to  pursue  a  partial  course  or  confine  their  work  to  a  single 
branch.  For  such  special  students  provision  will  be  made,  and  each 
one  who  shall  complete  with  credit  the  work  prescribed  in  any  study 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  excellence.  These  special  courses 
will  be  of  value  to  those  who  intend  to  prepare  themselves  for  teach- 
ing some  particular  branch,  or  those  who,  having  completed  their 
school  or  college  career,  nevertheless  are  unwilling  to  abandon  further 
intellectual  pursuits,  and  desire  to  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  the 
proseiHition  of  some  favorite  study.  Advanced  courses  in  language, 
chemicul  and  physical  laboratory,  French  and  English  literature, 
history,  and  psychology  will  be  given  to  classes  which  may  be  formed. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Freshman  year, 

ALL  COURSES. 

Mathematics:  G^eometry  completed,  higher  algebra '4 

EngliBh:  Rhetoric,  exercises  and  essays .  3 

History:  Ancient  nations,  topical  study 2 

Physics:  Ezi>eriment6  and  laboratory  practice 3 

MODERN  LANGUAGE  COURSE. 

French:  Grammar  and  composition;  conversation 3 

Qerman:  Grammar  and  translation 3 

Electives  t — 

Latin 4 

Industrial  drawing 6 

SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

Latin:  Virgil,  ^neid,  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  books;  Cicero,  4  orations 4 

Drawing:  Industrial  drawing  and  design 6 

Electives— 

French 3 

German 3 

CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

Latin:  Virgil,  ^neid,  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  books;  Cicero,  4  orations 4 

Greek:  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  3  books;  Homer,  Iliad,  2  books 4 

Electives — 

French 3 

German 3 

*  Numerals  indicate  the  number  of  recitation  i)eriods  per  week. 
t  One  of  the  electives  offered  is  required. 
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Sophomore  year, 

ALL  COURSES. 

Mathematics:  Trigonometry 4 

Literatnre:  Study  and  criticism,  12  essays 8 

Chemistry:  Theory,  experiments,  and  laboratory  practice 4 

History:  Rome,  topical  stndy 2 

MODERN  LANOUAOE  GOUR8K. 

French:  Histoire  de  France,  exercise,  conversation  .  3 

G^erman:  Selected  translations,  conversation 8 

Electives— 

Latin 4 

Design  and  decoration 6 

SCIBNTIFIC  COURSE. 

Latin:  Livy,  twenty-first  book;  Cicero,  De  Amicitia;  Horace,  Odes,  etc 4 

Drawing:  Design  and  decoration 6 

Electives— 

French .  3 

German 8 

CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

Latin:  Livy,  twenty-first  book;  Cicero,  De  Amicitia;  Horace,  Odes,  etc 4 

Greek:  Homer,  selections  from  Odyssey,  Lysias,  Herodotus 4 

Electives — 

French 8 

German 8 

Junior  year. 

ALL  COUUKEK. 

History:  Mediaeval  and  modern,  topical  study 2 

Astronomy:  First  half  year 8 

Geology:  Second  half  year 8 

MODERN  LANOUAOE  COURSE. 

French:  Manuel  de  la  Litt6rature  Frangaise,  etc 8 

German :  History  of  German  Language ;  German  mythology 3 

English:  Standard  authors 8 

Eaectives— 

Latin 4 

Mathematics 4 

Art-studio  work _ 6 

Physics  and  chemistry 4 

Biology 4 

Two  electives  are  required  in  this  course. 

SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

Mathematics:  Analytical  geometry 4 

Physics:  First  half  year,  laboratory  practice 4 

Chemistry:  Second  half  year,  laboratory  practice 4 

Biology 3 

Electives— 

Latin 4 

French 3 

German "^ 

Art'Btudio  work ^ 
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Junior  year— Continued. 

CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

Latin:  Pliny;  Tacitns;  Juvenal 4 

Greek:  Plato;  Demosthenes 4 

English:  Standard  authors.. . 8 

Electives— 

French 3 

German 8 

Mathematics _ .  4 

Senior  year, 

ALL  COURSES. 

History:  Constitutional  history 2 

Psychology:  Empirical  and  rational 3 

English:  Criticism  and  essays 2 

MODERN  LANGUAGE  COURSE. 

French:  Les  Ecrivains  Modemes  de  la  France,  etc 3 

German:  Selected  classical  plays,  German  literature,  etc 3 

English:  Saxon  grammar  and  reader.    Beowulf 3 

Electives— 

Latin 4 

Mathematics 4 

Art-studio  work 6 

Physics  and  chemistry 6 

SCIENTIFTC  COURSE 

Mathematics:  Differential  and  integral  calculus 4 

Physics:  First  half  year,  laboratory  work 6 

Chemistry:  Second  half  year,  quantitative  analysis 6 

Electives— 

Latin 4 

French 8 

German 8 

Art-studio  work 6 

CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

Latin:  Cicero;  Terence;  Lucretius 4 

Greek:  Thucydides;  Euripides 4 

EUectives— 

French 8 

German 8 

Mathematics 4 

Physics  and  chemistry 6 

Art-studio  work 6 

Normal  art  courses. 

First  year. — Study  of  form,  with  lime  and  clay;  cast  drawing;  freehand  per- 
spective; drawing  from  plants;  elements  of  design;  geometry:  working  drawings; 
elements  of  shading  in  charcoal. 

Second  year. — Cast  drawing,  in  light  and  shade,  with  charcoal;  mechanical  per- 
spective; sketching  from  models  and  still  life;  drawing  from  plants;  historic  orna- 
ment; decorative  design;  orthographic  projection;  working  drawings. 

N.  B. — As  soon  as  fair  proficiency  in  drawing  is  attained  the  student  will  be 
admitted  to  the  life  ciaaa. 
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Third  year, — Water-color  painting;  harmony  and  chemistry  of  color;  color 
design;  drawing  from  life;  drawing  from  cast,  in  light  and  shade  (provisional); 
projections  of  solids  and  shadows:  history  of  sculpture. 

Fourth  year. — Oil  i)ainting;  drawing  and  painting  from  life;  modeling  in  clay; 
casting  in  plaster  of  paris;  design  for  reliefs;  pen  drawing;  etching  (optional); 
wood  carving  (optional) :  history  of  painting. 

N.  B.—Stndents  intending  to  become  teachers  are  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
assisting  in  the  lower  grades  of  academic  drawing,  taking  the  entire  charge  of  a 
class  in  alternation  with  the  professor. 

Studio  classes. 

Students  may  pursue  any  of  the  following  special  studies  in  art  without  enter- 
ing the  regular  course: 

Free-hand  perspective  or  model  draicing, — This  study  teaches  the  principles  that 
tmderlie  sketching  from  nature  and  from  still  life. 

Class  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  12.30  to  2  p.  m. 

Cast  drawing, — The  cast  model  is  used  only  to  overcome  the  first  difficulties  of 
drawing  and  of  light  and  shade.  Admission  to  the  life  class  is  made  as  soon  as 
the  proportions  of  the  head  and  figure  are  fairly  understood. 

Class  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  12.30  to  3.30. 

Design, — This  is  the  most  important  study  in  the  useful  arts.  Careful  atten- 
tion, therefore,  is  given  to  it.  After  the  theory  has  been  mastered  efforts  are 
directed  to  its  practical  application. 

Class  Monday  and  Friday,  2  to  3.30. 

Clay  7no(2e/ing.— Modeling  is  conducted  by  the  use  of  cast  examples,  draperies, 
and  living  models.    Casting  with  plaster  of  paris  is  taught  in  this  class. 

Class  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  12.30  to  2. 

Wood  carving, — Application  of  carved  designs  to  useful  articles  is  made  as  soon 
as  sufficient  excellence  is  attained  in  the  use  of  toola 

Class  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  12.30  to  2. 

Water-color  painting, — Every  facility  is  given  for  still-life  and  figure  painting. 
The  extensive  grounds  of  the  college  afford  excellent  opportunity  for  study  in  the 
open  air. 

Class  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  9  to  12. 

Oil  painting, — Oil  painting  is  conducted  by  the  study  of  still  life  and  the  living 
model,  head,  and  draped  figure. 

Class  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  9  to  12. 

Only  those  pupils  are  admitted  to  the  water-color  and  oil  painting  classes  who 
have  given  proof  of  ability  to  draw  still-life  groups,  or  who  are  willing  to  carry^ 
on  the  course  in  model  drawing  at  the  same  time. 

Life  dravnng, — Since  drawing  from  life  is  the  highest  and  most  important  study 
in  art  training,  every  effort  is  made  to  insure  its  efficiency.  A  costume  model 
poses  every  day  from  9  to  12,  the  instructor  spending  Monday  and  Friday  morn- 
ings with  the  class. 

Mechanical  drawing, — A  wide  field  of  work  is  opened  to  women  in  architectu- 
ral drafting,  perspectives,  tracings,  et<^.  A  course  of  preparation  for  such  work 
is  here  offered,  and  includes  the  study  of  geometry,  orthographic,  and  isometric 
projections,  perspective,  and  working  drawings. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

System  and  equipm^^fit. — The  departnieiit  of  physical  education 
forms  part  of  the  regular  college  couree,  no  extra  charge  being  made 
to  students  taking  the  full  course.  Tliis  department  is  in  charge 
of  a  sx)ecial  instructor,  a  gniduate  of  the  Po»afe  ^ot\iiM\  "^OciSiv^  ^*t 
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Gymnastics,  Boston,  Mass.  The  Swedish  system  of  training  is  used. 
^stheticAl  gymnastics,  adapted  from  the  Delsarte  philosophy  of 
expression,  and  voice  work  are  also  included  in  the  course. 

The  gymnasium  in  the  new  academy  building  I'ecently  erected  has 
been  built  with  careful  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  system,  and  is 
equipped  with  such  appliances  as  experience  has  proved  useful  in 
general  training  and  in  the  treatment  of  particular  physical  defects. 

Ne4^d  of  physical  echication. — There  is  a  growing  recognition  in  this 
as  well  as  in  foreign  countries  of  the  need  of  combining  physical 
training  with  mental  work.  Only  whei'e  these  are  properly  united 
can  the  best  educational  results  be  secured.  Many  physical  disorders 
can  be  prevented  or  even  cured  by  wise  hygienic  training.  To  insure 
the  continuance  of  good  health  it  is  essential  that  young  women  who, 
as  students,  lead  sedentary  lives  should  have  the  regular  healthful 
physical  exercise  which  this  department  affords. 

On  this  account  physical  training  has  been  added  to  the  work 
required  of  all  students,  except  such  as  are  excused  by  written 
request  of  parent  or  guardian.  It  is  earnestly  requested  that  no 
excuse  be  given  except  for  urgent  cause. 

Specridl  classes, — Persons  who  are  not  otherwise  connected  with  the 
college  may  be  admitted  to  the  gymnasium  at  charges  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  the  course  chosen. 

Normal  course, — Prof.  B.  V.  B.  Dixon,  lecturer  on  psychology; 
Evelyn  M.  Ordway,  professor  of  chemistry;  Clara  G.  Baer,  instructor 
of  anatomy  and  physiology,  instructor  in  pedagogical  gymnastics. 

Tlie  demand  for  teachers  of  physical  education  is  steadily  increas- 
ing. A  normal  course  has  therefore  been  arranged  in  which  the 
effort  has  been  made  to  secure  thorough  instruction  in  such  branches 
as  pei'tain  to  this  special  subject.  The  course  therefore  includes 
lectures  in  chemistry,  with  laboratory  practice;  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology; the  kinesiology  of  the  Swedish  system;  Delsart'C  and  lectures 
on  the  psychology  of  exercise,  in  addition  to  work  in  the  gymnasium 
and  drill  in  pedagogical  gymnastics. 

Tej't-books. — Introduction  to  Chemical  Science,  Williams;  Quiz- 
Compends  of  Anatomy,  Dr.  Potter;  Quiz-Compends  of  Physiologj^ 
Dr.  Brubaker;  Swedish  Educational  Gymnastics,  Baron  Nils  Posse; 
Handbook  of  Swedish  Gymnastics,  Baron  Nils  Posse;  Society  Gym- 
nastics, etc.,  Stebbins. 

Tuition  per  term  (one-third  college  year). 

Class  exercises,  three  hoars  per  week |6 

Class  exercises,  five  honrs  per  week 8 

Normal  course .    . . 15 

The  course  as  at  present  arranged  maybe  completed  in  one  year. 
A  certificate  is  given  all  students  who  satisfactorily  complete  the 
course. 
An  investigation  of  tliese  courses  of  study  and  of  the  requirements 
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for  admission  and  attendance  on  special  courses  evinces  much  greater 
freedom  than  has  been  permitted  to  the  young  men  in  Tulane  College. 
This  is  not  the  result  of  caprice,  but  from  a  well-settled  belief  that  in 
the  training  or  gymnastic  period  of  education  a  larger  liberty  of  elec- 
tion should  be  accorded  to  young  women  than  to  young  men.  More- 
over, an  earlier  entrance  on  social  or  domestic  duties  and  on  married 
life  would  preclude  many  of  the  most  zealous  students,  especially  in 
art,  unless  they  were  permitted  the  privilege  of  partial  courses  of 
study,  which  illuminate,  without  trespassing  upon,  the  more  impera- 
tive duties  of  life. 

There  are  three  scholarships  of  $1,500  each,  instituted,  respectively, 
by  Mrs.  Ida  A.  Richardson,  of  New  Orleans;  Mr.  B.  C.  Wetmore,  of 
New  York  City,  and  the  Board  of  Administrators,  which  cover  tuition 
in  the  college,  and  these  are  awarded  to  the  graduate  of  the  New 
Orleans  city  high  schools  of  the  last  graduating  class,  recommended 
by  the  principal,  and  who  shall  make  the  highest  record  in  a  competi- 
tive examination  held  at  the  college. 

LIBRARY. 

The  college  library  has  been  carefully  selected  and  contains  only 
standard  works.  Special  opportunities  are  offered  to  the  students  in 
the  use  of  these  books,  and  a  certain  amount  of  library  work  is 
required  in  connection  with  their  college  studios. 

TUITION. 

The  scholastic  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  for  which  the  tuition 
is  as  follows: 


Prepara- 
tory. 

Colleijre. 

First  term— Oct.  I  to  Dec.  22 

130 
25 
25 

$35 

Seooiid  term— Jan.  2  to  Mar.  36 

35 

Third  term^Mar.  26  to  June  30 

80 

For  special  single  studies  otlier  than  art  and  physical  culture,  per  term,  $12. 
All  dues  are  payable  in  advance. 

The  session  extends  tvom  October  1  to  the  third  Wednesday  in  June. 

AIDS  TO   GENERAL  EDUCATION. 

The  foregoing  statement  completes  what  may  l)e  called  a  history  of 
the  academic  and  professional  work  of  Tulane  University,  but  to 
realize  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  administered  it  is  necessary  to 
give  briefly  an  account  of  some  of  its  educational  efforts  outside  the 
strict  bounds  of  the  scholastic  sphere.  Note  has  already  been  made 
that  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  university  education  was 
at  a  low  ebb  in  Louisiana.  The  culture  of  the  State  in  the  period 
before  the  sectional  war  had  been  veiy  varied.     Many  Creole.^  <st 
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wealth,  a  very  numerous  class,  sent  their  sons  to  France  for  their 
education,  and  they  returned  with  a  very  distinct  imprint  upon  them 
of  their  residence  abroad.  Many  rich  planters  sent  their  sons  to  Vir- 
ginia, New  England,  or  Princeton,  and  those  youths  brought  back 
the  traditions  of  the  great  seats  of  learning  in  the  East  to  adorn  and 
dignify  their  homes.  New  Orleans  was  the  gay,  luxurious,  and  afflu- 
ent metroi)olis  of  the  South,  and  there  commerce  and  professional 
ability  alike  opened  avenues  to  the  gifted  and  aspiring. 

The  social  culture  of  the  upper  classes  had,  with  a  tone  of  its  own, 
not  altogether  Gallic  nor  altogether  American,  reached  a  very  high 
plane,  and  its  traces  are  yet  found  in  a  prevalent  amenity  that  has 
survived  the  rage  of  revolution  and  the  distress  of  reconstruction. 
But  in  1884  a  generation  of  poverty  and  despondency  had  brushed 
away  all  the  bloom  of  this  almost  unique  civilization  and  left  nothing 
to  I'eplace  it.  True,  hope  had  reanimated  many  hearts,  and  that 
sturdy  American  spirit  that  battles  to  the  last  was  striving  to  reor- 
ganize and  reform  the  disintegrated  elements  of  society.  It  has  been 
a  slow  process,  and  the  struggle  has  not  ended.  Into  this  turmoil 
Tulane  University  was  born.  There  were  few  schools  worth  speak- 
ing of  above  the  pnmary  grade,  little  education  of  the  people,  little 
aspiration  or  thirst  for  it  anywhere  apparently,  little  environment  in 
which  it  could  dwell,  little  atmosphere  for  it  even  to  breathe  in.  Yet 
all  around  were  well-educated  men  and  women  who  had  lost  none  of 
the  charm  of  an  earlier  day.  And  native  talent  was  distributed  in 
profusion  among  this  cosmopolitan  population,  and  aspiration  was 
breathed  from  the  lowly  like  a  sigh  and  not  in  the  trumpet  tones  of  a 
sovereign  people. 

Tulane  University  had  not  stripped  for  her  academic  career,  and 
could  not  under  these  circumstances;  and  therefore  it  was  manifestly 
called  to  aid  in  creating  an  educational  atmosphere,  to  make  and 
sustain  an  academic  environment,  and  to  constitute  itself  for  the 
time  being  the  nucleus  around  which  the  literary  and  scholarly  forces 
could  crj^stallize  and  take  form.  It  is  astonishing  what  small  helps 
and  encouragements  will  stimulate  the  talented  and  energetic  to 
activity  and  ultimate  success.  Such  frequent  acknowledgment  has 
been  made  to  the  writer  of  what  has  l>een  accomplished  in  the  direc- 
tions stated  that  it  must  be  left  to  other  hands  and  times  to  sum  up 
the  results.  But  the  simple  means  adopted  were  those  dictated  by 
the  narrow  resources  of  the  institution  and  the  obvious  needs  of  the 
community. 

In  the  first  place  the  library,  museum,  and  lecture  halls  of  the  uni- 
versity were  thrown  open  to  the  public  with  an  unrestricted  hospi- 
tality. All  professional,  educational,  literary,  and  charitable  societies 
enjoyed  the  gratuitous  use  of  its  assembly  room  on  public  occasions, 
when  no  sectanan  object  was  involved,  and  hundreds  of  meetings 
have  been  held  there.     An  extensive  system  of  free  public  lectures 
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was  maintained,  in  which  the  effort  was  sedulouftlv  made  to  interest 
the  public  in  literature,  science,  and  art  and  to  encourage  a  taste  for 
the  more  elevated  pursuits  of  life.  The  lecturers  have  been  professors 
in  the  university  or  eminent  scholars  and  educators  invited  from 
other  places  for  this  purpose.  At  the  request  of  those  most  interested, 
these  have  been  exchanged,  for  several  years,  for  university  exten- 
sion lectures,  which  have  met  a  very  gratifying  success.  For  several 
years  an  annual  course  of  about  forty  free  lectures  was  delivered  by 
Dr.  S.  E.  Chaille,  the  dean  of  the  medical  department,  to  large  audi- 
ences, principally  ladies,  on  physiology  and  hygiene.  All  the  t-eacherg 
of  the  public  schools  availed  themselves  of  this  instruction,  and  thus 
a  knowledge  of  these  important  branches  has  found  its  way  into  every 
part  of  the  public-school  system.  During  the  winter  of  1803-94:  the 
drift  of  literary'  curiosity  and  research  has  l>een  into  Shakespearian 
channels,  and  scarcely  less  than  a  hundred  lectures  have  been  deliv- 
ered in  the  city  on  this  author  alone.  A  number  of  literary  clubs  and 
societies  have  existed  now  for  some  yeara,  chiefly  among  the  ladies 
and  among  a  claas  formerly  devoted  to  mere  fashionable  amusement, 
with  a  product  as  cheering  as  it  was  unexpected.  The  literarj- women 
of  New  Orleans  are  now  recognized  everywhere  in  the  Union  as  having 
a  distinct  place  of  their  own  and  of  a  very  high  order.  This  they  are 
generally  fain  to  ascribe,  in  large  measure,  to  the  influence  of  Tulane 
University. 

Occasional  courses  in  mathematical  studies  have  been  carried  on  at 
night  for  the  benefit  of  mechanics  and  other  men  employed  during 
the  day. 

But  the  most  systematic  and  thorough  effort  to  extend  some  portion 
of  the  blessings  of  education  in  directions  where  they  were  needed 
and  difficult  to  obtain  has  been  through  the  medium  of  the  free  draw- 
ing school.  It  was  established  f|,t  the  beginning  of  the  Tulane  regime. 
All  the  public-school  teachei's  were  required  to  know  drawing,  and 
there  were  no  means  for  them  to  acquire  it.  They  were  all  taught  in 
this  school.  No  applicant  for  admission  to  the  school  has  ever  been 
rejected  except  for  immaturity  or  being  a  pupil  of  another  school. 
No  one  has  ever  been  required  to  leave  the  school.  It  is  hard  to  esti- 
mate how  much  it  has  done  for  the  artistic  and  industrial  improve- 
ment of  the  city. 

The  free  drawing  school  of  Tulane  University  during  the  session  of 
1893-94  completed  the  ninth  year  of  its  existence.  While  it  has  l>een 
somewhat  apart  from  the  strict  line  of  university  work,  it  has  con- 
ferred benefits  upon  the  general  public  in  the  elevation  of  popular 
intelligence  and  in  the  special  training  of  individuals  in  both  practical 
and  aesthetic  matters,  in  industrial  drawing  and  the  fine  arts. 

The  Saturday  morning  classes  have  been  attended  by  ladies,  many 
of  them  teachers  in  our  public;  schools,  membere  of  the  normal  classes, 
and  others  seeking  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  an  art  useful  to 
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them  in  their  work  or  conducive  to  larger  enjoyment  of  their  tastes. 
The  attendance  has  been  good,  and  the  students  have  manifested  com- 
mendable zeal  in  their  efforts. 

The  evening  classes,  composed  of  mechanics,  apprentices,  clerks, 
and  other  young  men  engaged  in  some  industrial  pursuit  during  the 
day,  have  steadily  grown  in  interest  from  year  to  year.  The  attend- 
ance during  the  past  session  has  been  larger  than  before,  and  satis- 
factory results  have  been  secured  by  the  earnest  and  faithful  efforts 
of  the  students  under  the  instruction  of  Professor  Woodward  and  his 
assistants. 

The  attendance  the  past  session  in  the  several  classes,  as  follows, 
illustrates  the  scope  and  extent  of  the  work: 

SATURDAY  CLASSES   FOR  WOMEN. 

Drawing,  advanced  perspective 24 

Drawing,  elementary  per8i>ective 37 

Mechanical  drawing,  elementary 18 

Mechanical  drawing,  advanced 4 

Design 11 

Historic  ornament 84 

Figure  sketch 13 

Advanced  sketch,  head  sketch 9 
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EVENING  CLASS  FOR  MEN. 

Sketch  (figure  7,  head  7) 14 

Free  hand,  senior. . .  /. 4 

Freehand,  junior 11 

Free  hand,  elementary 23 

Mechanical,  senior 1 

Mechanical,  junior 5 

Mechanical,  elementary 48 

Architectural  drawing  (junior  17,  senior  12) 29 

Preparatory  class,  men 75 

Preparatory  class,  boys .'. .  56 

Post  graduates,  mechanical  perspective 2 


To  all  classes 263 


Total  admission  for  session  1893-94 408 

Total  admission  for  nine  annual  sessions 4, 702 

Total  number  of  students  finishing  their  classes 1, 681 

For  the  session  of  1893-94,102  certificates  have  been  issued,  as  follows:  Distin- 
guished, 41;  meritorious,  52;  satisfactory,  9.  No  certificates  are  issued  for  work 
done  in  the  preparatory  classes. 

The  removal  of  the  university  to  the  new  site,  involving  the  sale  of  the  manual 
training  buUding,  has  compelled  the  abandonment  of  the  free  drawing  school. 

The  new  location  of  the  university  and  the  evolution  of  the  manual 
training  school  into  engineering  workshops  have  made  this  step  neces- 
sary. But  a  work  so  useful,  so  full  of  promise,  so  fruitful  of  actual 
results,  ought  not  to  i)erish.     If  no  benevolent  individual  can  be 
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found  to  endow  such  a  school,  then  the  city  should  treat  it  as  a 
duty  and  afford  the  instruction  to  one  of  the  best  classes  of  its  citizens. 
During  the  session  of  1893-04  the  attendance  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  university  was  as  follows: 

High  school 90 

Univeraity  and  college 157 

EL  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College 188 

Free  drawing  school 408 

Law  department 76 

Medical  department 877 

Total 1,296 

SUMMARY. 

Thus  has  been  displayed  the  origin,  growth,  and  present  status  of 
Tulane  University,  which  promises  to  stand  as  a  very  important  fac- 
tor in  the  future  education  of  the  Southwest.  It  is  entering  upon  the 
final  stage  of  educational  existence,  the  true  university  life.  It  had 
it«  permanent  foundation  in  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  one  of 
the  best,  kindest,  and  most  sagacious  citizens  New  Orleans  ever  pos- 
sessed. Its  expansion  has  come  from  the  generosity  of  two  women 
who  are  an  honor  to  their  sex.  Its  shaping  destiny  was  largely  due 
to  the  master  mind  of  one  of  the  noblest  and  wisest  citizens  who  has 
served  this  Republic,  the  first  president  of  the  board,  Randall  Lee 
Gibson;  and  its  successful  organization  and  upbuilding  have  been  the 
work  of  a  faithful,  intelligent,  and  judicious  board  of  administrators, 
who  have  given  their  laborious  and  unrequited  services  in  the  highest 
spirit  of  philanthropy  and  patriotism.  With  such  auspices,  under 
the  providence  of  God,  this  institution  ought  to  become  a  blessing  to 
its  city  and  State  and  section. 


Appendix  I. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  IN  THE   UNIVERSITY  OF 

LOUISIANA. 


Btudieg. 


FOURTH    CLASS— 
FIRST  YEAR. 

Mathematics 

Latin 

Greek 

Composition    and 

declamation. 
Writing 

THIRD   CLASS— 
SBCOND  TEAR. 

Mathematics 

Latin 

Greek , 


Composition    and 
declamation. 

SECOND  CLASS- 
THIRD  YEAR. 


Latin 


Greek. 


French. 


Natural     philoso- 
Moral  philosophy. 


FIRST  CLASS- 
FOURTH   YEAR. 


Latin. 
Greek 


French 

Chemistry 

Natural     philoMo 

phy. 
Moral  philosophy . 
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ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT-LITERARY  COURSE. 

(1868-60.) 


Hours 

I)er 
week. 


Instruotora 


o 
6 


2 

3 


5 
5 


Prof.  D.  F.Boyd  .... 
Prof.  J.  P.  McAuley. 

Prof.  W.  A.  8eay  .... 

Prof.  E.  P.  Palmer . . 
S.  B.  Robinson. 


Prof.  D.  F.Boyd 

Prof.  J.  P.  McAuley 


Prof.  W.  A.  Seay. 


2  '  Prof.  B.  P.  Palmer. 


3    Prof.  J.  P.  McAuley. 


3  I  Prof.  W.  A.  Seay 


4  I  Prof.  J.  P.  Bellier 


3 
3 


1 
3 


3 
3 


Prof.  S.  H.  Lockett. 
Prof.  E.  P.  Palmer . 


Prof.  J.  P.  McAuley. 
Prof .  W.  A.  Seay 


'  Prof.  J.  P.  Bellier  -. 
Prof.  F.  V.  Hopkins 


Prof.  J.  M.  Boyd. 


Prof.  E.  P.  Palmer. 


Text-books. 


Davies^s  Bourdon^s  Algebra,  Davie8*8  Legen* 

dre's  G^eometry  and  Trigonometry. 
Bingham's  Latin  Grammar,  Arnold's  Latin 

Prnse  Compoeition^Cadsar,  Virgil,  Andrews's 

Freund's  Latin  Lexicon. 
K^ner's  Elementary  Greek  Grammar,  Xen- 

ophon's  Anabasis  and  Memorabilia,  Ljddell 

and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon. 
Day's  Art  of  Composition. 


Loomis's  Analytical  Geometry  and  Calculus. 

Zumpt's  Grammar,  Harrison's  Grammar,  Ar- 
nold's Latin  Prose  Comi>o8ition,  Cicero's 
Orations,  Horace,  Livy. 

Kfthner's  Elementary  Greek  Grammar,  Ar- 
nold's Greek  Prose  Composition,  Demosthe- 
nes, Herodotus,  Homer,  Euripides. 

Day's  Art  of  Composition. 


Zumpt'fl  Grammer,  Harrison's  Grammar, 
translations  from  English  into  Latin,  Hor- 
ace, Livy,  JuvenaL,  Liddell's  History  of 
Rome,  Long's  Classical  Atlas. 

Kfthner's  School  Grammar,  Smith's  Historv 
of  Greece,  Sophocles,  Thucydides,  Greek 
Meters,  selecte«l  exercises. 

No^l  et  Chapsal's  Grammairo  Francaise  et 
Exercices,  Pujol  and  Van  Norman's  French 
Course. 

Silliman's  Natural  Philosophy. 

Bo  wen's  Hamilton's  Metaphysics,  Alexander's 
Outline  of  Moral  Science. 


Browne's  Roman  Literature,  Juvenal,  Taci- 
tus, translations  from  English  into  Latin. 

Browne's  Greek  Classical  Literature,  Greek 
Antiquities,  selected  exercises,  .^Ischylus, 
Plato,  Aristophanes,  Theocritus. 

Pujol  &  Van  Norman's  French  Course. 

Roscoe's  Chemistry. 

Bartlett's  Astronomy. 

Bowen's  Lofric,  Whateley's  Rhetoric  Butler's 
Analogy,  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
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ACADEMIC  DEPABTMENT-8CIENTIPIC  COURSE. 


rOURTH  OLABS— 
FIRST  YEAR. 


Mathematics 
Latin 


French 

Composition  and 

declamation. 
Writing 


THIRD  CLASS- 
SECOND  YEAR. 


Mathematics 
Latin 


French 

Composition  and 
declamation. 

SECOND  CLASS- 
THIRD  YEAR. 

Mathematics 

Natural     philoso- 

Latin 


Civil  engineering. 


Chemistry 
shflo 


Moral  philosophy . 

FIRST-CLASS- 
FOURTH   YEAR. 

Latin 


Natural    philoso- 
Chemistry 


Engineering. 


Moral  philosophy 


5 
5 


6 


Prof.  D.F.Boyd 

Prof.  J.  P.  McAuley. 


Davies's  Bourdon's  Alsrebra,  Davies's  Legen- 
dre's  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 

Bingham's  Latin  Orammar,  Arnold's  Latin 
Prose  Composition,C8B8ar,  Virgil.  Andrews's 
Freund's  Latin  Lexicon. 

Pujol  A  Van  Norman's  French  Course. 


Prof.  J.P.Bellier.... 

Prof.  E.  P.  Palmer. . .  j  Day's  Art  of  Composition. 

S.  R  Robinson 


5    Prof.  D.F.  Boyd. 
4  :  Prof.  J.  P.  McAuley 


5  :  Prof.  J.  P.  BeUier.. 

6  :  Prof.  E.  P.  Palmer. 


2  :  Prof. 

3  !  Prof. 


D.  F.Boyd 

J.M.Boyd 


3 


•» 


a 


1 

3 

3 
3 


Prof.  J.  P.  McAuley. 


Prof.  S  H.  Lockett.. 


Prof.  F.  V.  Hopkins. 
Prof.  E. P.  Palmer.. 


Prof.  D.F.  Boyd 

Prof.  J.  M.Boyd 

Prof.  F.  V.  Hopkins. 
Prof.  8.  H.  Lockett.. 

Prof.  E.  P.  Palmer.. 


Church's  Analytical  G^eometry,  Courtenay's 

Calculus. 
Zuropt's  and  Harrison's  Grammars,  Arnold's 

Latin  Prose  Comi>o8ition,  Cicero,  Horace, 

Livy. 
Pujol  &  Van  Norman's  French  Course. 
Day's  Art  of  Composition. 


Courtenay's  Calculus. 

Silliman's  Natural  Philosophy,  Bartlett's  Ana- 
lytical Mechanics. 

Zumpt's  and  Harrison's  grammars,  transla- 
tions from  English  into  Latin,  Horace.  Liry, 
JuvenaL  Liddell's  History  of  Rome,  Long^s 
Classical  Atlas. 

Davies's  Surve3ring.  Davies's  Shades,  Shad- 
ows, and  Perspective,  Church's  Descriptive 
Geometry^  Smith's  Topographical  Drawing, 
Mahan's  Civil  Engineering. 

Roscoe's  Chemistry. 

Bowen's  Hamilton's  Metaphysics,  Alexan- 
der's Outline  of  Moral  Science. 


Browne's  Roman  Literature,  Juvenal,  Taci- 
itus,  translations  from  English  into  Latin. 

Bartlett's  Acoustics  and  Optics,  Bartlett's 
Astronomy. 

Roscoe's  Chemistry,  Dana's  Text  book  of  Ge- 
ology, Dana's  Manual  of  Mineralogy. 

Mahan's  Civil  Engineering,  topographical 
and  mechanical  drawing,  lectures  on  steam 
engines  and  railways. 

Bowen's  Logic,  Whateley's  Rhetoric.  Butler's 
Analogy,  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity. 


The  ability  of  the  institution  to  announce  attractive  courses  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  clippings  from  the  catalogue  of  about  1872-73. 

Course  of  Study. 


The  coarse  of  study  embraces  a  preparatory  and  an  academic  department,  a 
special  school  of  civil  engineering,  and  a  commercial  school.  The  preparatory 
department  is  designed  to  be  temporary.  It  will  be  dispensed  with  as  soon  as  the 
public  and  private  schools  throughout  the  State  are  sufficiently  organized  to  become 
constant  feeders  to  the  iiniversity. 

The  academic  department  comprises  a  literary,  scientific,  and  optional  course. 
In  the  literary  course  the  ancient  languages  and  literature  are  thoroughly  taught; 
in  the  scientific  course  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  are  omitted  and  in  their 
stead  are  taught  the  German  language,  mechanics,  drawing,  and  natural  history; 
and  in  the  optional  course  the  English  branches  and  any  other  two  subjects  of 
study  may  be  pursued. 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  nniversity  has  both  the  cloee,  fixed  college  cnnica- 
lum,  as  at  Yale  Ck>llege,  and  the  free,  elective  university  system  of  instruction, 
like  the  University  of  Virginia.  It  is  believed  to  be  best  for  the  young  student  of 
little  preparation  to  pursue  the  elose  system  for  the  first  two  years,  after  which 
time  it  may  be  more  useful  as  well  as  more  congenial  to  his  taste  to  pursue  such 
studies  as  he  may  select. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  school  of  civil  engineering  to  make  accomplished  theoret- 
ical and  practical  engineers,  and  of  the  commercial  school  to  give  a  good  prelimi- 
nary preparation  for  the  practical  business  of  life.  But  more  is  accomplished. 
The  length  of  time  devoted  to  those  schools  admits  of  an  arrangement  of  studies 
by  which  the  cadet  can  at  the  same  time  improve  his  general  education. 

While  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  is  highly  appreciated  as  a  means  of  giving 
strength  and  tone  to  the  mind,  and  much  more  than  ordinary  attention  is  given  to 
the  English,  French,  and  Q^rman  languages,  the  mathematics  and  physical  sci- 
ences are  acknowledged  to  be  of  paramount  practical  importance,  and  every  facil- 
ity is  given  the  cadet  for  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge  of  those  branches. 
Louisiana  now,  more  than  ever  before,  stands  in  need  of  physical  science.  Her 
alluvial  lands  could  not  be  richer,  and  her  barren  pine  hills  are  full  of  minerals. 
She  needs  the  engineer  and  the  miner,  the  skilled  mechanic  and  the  scientific 
planter,  to  develop  her  resources  and  make  her  wealthy  and  powerful. 

If  desired,  instruction  will  also  be  given  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Hebrew,  and  Sanskrit  languages,  and  constitutional  and  international  law. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

(D.  F.  Boyd,  professor;  T.  L.  Grimes,  assistant  professor.) 

In  the  preparatory  department  arithmetic  is  carefully  reviewed,  algebra  com- 
pleted through  equations  of  second  degree,  and  an  effort  made  to  finish  plane 
geometry  and  plane  trigonometry. 

The  text-books  used  in  arithmetic  and  algebra  (Robinson  s  series)  abound  in 
well-selected  examples,  and  the  cadet's  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  geometry 
and  trigonometry  (Davies*8  Legendre)  is  frequently  tested  by  original  questions. 

In  the  academic  department,  freshman  class:  Algebra,  geometry,  and  trigo- 
nometry are  very  carefully  finished,  particular  attention  being  paid  to  radical 
quantities  and  radical  equations,  the  binomial  theorem  and  its  applications, 
expansion  of  irreducible  fractions  into  series,  logarithms  and  their  practical  use, 
the  theory  of  equations,  solid  and  spherical  geometry,  analytical  plane  trigonome- 
try, and  spherical  trigonometry.  Analytical  geometry  is  also  completed  in  the 
freslmian  year.  The  text-book  (Howison*s  of  Ray*s  series)  is  a  very  full  and 
exhaustive  treatise,  and  the  whole  subject  of  analytical  geometry,  theoretical  and 
practical,  of  two  and  three  dimensions,  is  taught  with  much  care.  Besides  the 
many  applications  of  principles  given  in  the  text,  other  tests  are  often  made  of  the 
cadet *s  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  sophomore  class  studies  the  differential  and  integral  calculus  and  the  cal- 
culus of  variations  (Courtenay*s).  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  practical 
applications  of  the  calculus,  such  as  the  subjects  of  maxima  and  minima,  radius 
of  curvature,  tracing  of  curves,  etc.,  of  the  differential  calculus,  and  to  the  rectifi- 
cation and  quadrature  of  curves,  the  quadrature  of  curved  surfaces  and  the  cuba- 
ture  of  volumes,  etc.,  of  the  integral  calculus. 

Mixed  or  applied  mathematics  are  taught  in  the  department  of  natural  phi- 
losophy and  astronomy. 

Throughout  the  entire  course  of  mathematics  there  are  five  recitations  a  week, 
and  the  sections  of  a  class  are  small,  so  that  the  cadet  may  recite  daily.  While 
the  text-books  are  mainly  relied  on  as  the  means  of  instruction,  lectures  are  also 
Ireguently  given. 
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This  department  is  well  supplied  with  models  iD  plaster  and  wood  (by  Engel), 
illnstrating  the  conic  sections,  and  with  charts  and  diagrams  of  geometry,  trigo- 
nometry, and  calcnlns. 

There  is  also  a  fine  set  of  books  of  reference  of  several  hundred  volumes,  embrac- 
ing the  best  English,  French,  and  German  writers  on  mathematics,  and  the  Cam- 
bridge and  Dnblin  Mathematical  Journal. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

(Samuel  H.  Lockett,  acting  professor.) 
Junior  class  studies — General  physics  and  mechanics. 

The  course  in  general  physics  embraces  the  general  proportion  of  matter,  solids, 
liquids,  and  gases,  cohesion,  repulsion,  osmose,  capillarity,  theory  of  undulations. 
Heat:  Nature  of  heat,  measure  of  temperature,  changes  in  the  state  of  bodies  by 
heat,  conduction,  radiation,  convection,  action  of  bodies  upon  heat,  specific  heat, 
liquefaction  and  solidification,  tension  of  vapors,  spheroidal  state  of  liquids,  steam 
and  air  engines,  ventilation,  dynamical  theory  of  heat. 

Electricity:  Magnetism,  terrestrial  magnetism,  magnetic  observations,  statical 
electricity,  electrometers,  condensers. 

Dynamical  electricity:  Batteries,  the  electric  light,  induction  coils,  electro- 
magnetism,  electro-dynamics,  diamagnetism,  telegraph,  magneto-electricity. 

The  course  of  mechanics  embraces:  The  principles  of  motion  and  force,  inertia, 
momentum,  motion,  uniform  and  varied,  absolute  and  relative,  composition  and 
resolution  of  forces,  constrained  motion;  center  of  gravity,  laws  of  falling  bodies; 
measures  of  intensity  of  gravity,  mass  and  weight,  pendulum,  motion  of  projec- 
tiles; virtual  velocities,  impact,  lever,  balances,  wheel  and  axle,  inclined  plane, 
wedge,  screw;  impediments  to  motion;  elasticity,  tension,  torsion  of  solids, 
strength  of  materials.  Hydronamics:  Transmission  of  pressure  and  equilibrium 
of  liquids,  buoyancy,  specific  gravity,  motion  of  liquids,  water  wheels.  Pneu- 
matics: The  atmosphere,  buoyancy,  barometers,  balloons,  anemometers,  water  and 
air  pumps,  windmills. 

Text-books:  Silliman's  Physics,  Parkinson's  Mechanics. 

Lectures  by  professor. 

Senior  class  studies — Acoustics,  optics,  and  astronomy. 

The  course  of  acoustics  embraces:  Nature  of  sound,  exponential  curve  of  Bos- 
covich,  waves  in  general,  velocity,  pitch,  and  intensity  of  sound,  molecular  dis- 
placement, interference,  reinforcement,  reflection,  refraction,  and  inflexion  of 
sound;  musical  sounds,  the  siren,  monochord;  vibrations  of  columns  of  air,  vibra- 
tions of  elastic  bars,  plates,  cords,  communication  of  vibrations,  physical  theory 
of  music,  the  ear,  sound  signals. 

The  course  of  optics  embraces:  Wave  motion,  rectilineal  proi>agation  of  light, 
reflection,  refraction,  index  of  refraction,  deviation  at  plane  and  curved  surfaces, 
spherical  al>erration,  optical  images,  the  eye,  microscopes  anid  telescopes,  camera, 
magic  lantern,  calcium  light,  solar  microscope,  chromatics,  colors  by  interference, 
fringes  of  shadows  and  apertures,  colors  of  plates,  color  by  unequal  ref rangibility, 
chromatic  aberration,  rainbow,  polarization,  spectrum  analysis. 

The  course  of  astronomy  embraces:  The  earth,  its  figure,  dimensions  and  den- 
sity, astronomical  instruments,  refraction,  the  earth's  motions,  equation  of  time, 
the  calendar,  parallax,  precession,  nutation,  aberration;  central  forces,  Kepler*8 
laws,  eclipses,  finding  longitude  and  latitude;  tides,  the  planetary  system,  planets' 
elements,  comets,  the  fixed  stars,  star  clusters,  and  nebulse. 

Text-books:  Bartlett's  Optics  and  Acoustics  and  Loomis'  Treatise  on  Astronomy. 

This  department  has  a  good  apparatus  and  many  exc^M«ii\>  \ycy:^iL^  ^1  x^\st^s^<9b. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ENOINEBRINQ. 

(Samuel  H.  Lockett,  professor.) 
Junior  cUiss, 

Text-books:  Davies'  New  Surveying;  Davies*  Descriptive  (Geometry;  Da  vies' 
Shades,  Shadows,  and  Perspective;  Smith's  Topog^raphical  Drawing  Course  of 
Instruction. 

Surveying:  Plane  surveying,  running  of  boundary  lines  with  chain  and  com- 
pass, calculation  of  areas,  plotting,  theoretical  instruction  and  practice  in  the 
field. 

Leveling:  Simple  leveling,  leveling  for  profile,  cross-section  work,  calculation  of 
earthwork,  theoretical  and  practical. 

Topographical  surveying:  Running  of  contour  lines,  plotting  and  use  of  the 
topographical  sjrmbols,  theoretical  and  practical. 

Railway  surveying:  Running  of  trial  lines,  rectification  of  lines,  running  of 
curves,  calculation  of  cuttings  and  fillings,  theoretical  and  practical. 

Mining — surveying:  Theoretical  instruction  in  use  of  transit,  miner's  compass, 
miner's  semicircle,  traversing,  etc. 

Geodesic  surveying:  Practical  use  of  transit,  theodolite,  plane  table,  theoretical 
instruction  in  triangulation. 

Descriptive  geometry:  The  entire  course. 

Shades  and  shadows  and  perspective:  Drawing  of  principal  problems  in  India 
ink  with  right-line  pen. 

Senior  class, 

Mahan*s  Civil  Engineering:  Description  of  materials,  strengrth  of  materials,  con- 
struction of  all  kinds,  theory  of  arches,  calculation  of  strains  on  frames. 

Lectures:  On  levees,  motive  powers,  engineering  instruments,  implements  and 
machines,  the  various  trusses  in  use,  modern  bridge  building,  use  of  pneumatic 
piles,  caissons,  etc. 

Drawing:  Topographical  drawing  in  colors,  mechanical  drawing  in  right  line 
and  colors,  engineer  drawing  of  bridges,  canal  locks,  etc. 

The  department  is  well  supplied  with  instruments,  models,  maps,  charts,  draw- 
ings, etc.,  with  a  large  and  valuable  set  of  building  stones,  presented  by  Newton 
Richards,  esq.,  of  New  Orleans,  with  the  plans  and  specifications  of  some  of  the 
princii>al  railways  and  canals  in  this  country  and  England,  and  with  many  recent 
books  on  engineering. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  LATIN. 

(J.  P.  McAuley,  professor;  G.  D.  Tarlton,  assistant  professor.) 

The  subjects  taught  in  this  department  are  the  Latin  language  and  literature 
and  the  history  of  Rome. 

The  authors  read,  in  part,  are  in  the  order  named:  Csesar,  Nepos,  Ovid,  Sallust, 
Cicero,  Virgil,  Horace,  Livy,  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  Terence,  Plautus. 

Text-books:  Bingham's,  Gildersleeve's,  Allen's  and  Greenough's  Grammars, 
Bingham's  Latin  Prose  Composition,  Crombie's  Gymnasium,  Schmidt's  Rythmik 
und  Metrik,  Anthon's  Latin-Engiish  and  English-Latin  Dictionary,  Andre ws'- 
Freund's  Latin  Lexicon,  Riddle  and  Arnold's  English-Latin  Lexicon,  Brown's 
Roman  Classical  Literature,  Liddell's  History  of  Rome,  Long's  Classical  Atlas. 

The  department  is  supplied  with  classical  engravings  and  wall  maps,  the  stand- 
ard works  on  philology,  Lemaire's  Bibliotheca  Classica  Latina,  and  Tenbner's 
Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Romanorum. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY,  MINERALOGY,  AND  GEOLOGY. 

(Frederick  V.  Hopkins,  professor.) 

The  junior  class  complete  Roscoe*s  Elementary  Chemistry  within  the  year.  The 
lectures  are  made  to  follow  and  illustrate  the  text-book  closely  and  are  com- 
bined with  recitation.  The  cadets  are  called  upon  to  perform  for  themselves 
the  more  simple  experiments,  and  so  much  of  qualitative  analysis  is  interwoven 
with  the  course  that  the  detection  of  substances  in  solution  is  made  a  regular  part 
of  the  final  examination. 

The  laboratory  contains  two  good  spectroscopes,  which  are  used  by  the  class 
under  proper  supervision. 

The  apparatus  for  organic  analysis  is  unusually  good,  while  the  introduction  of 
the  latest  style  of  gas  burners  and  furnaces  and  of  Bunsen's  filtering  apparatus 
has  enabled  us  to  do  much  more  than  the  small  dimensions  of  the  laboratory 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  possible. 

These  dimensions,  however,  are  to  be  increased  before  the  opening  of  the  next 
term,  and  the  department  will  then  fill  three  times  its  present  space.  A  working 
laboratory  will  be  fitted  up,  where  the  chemistry  class  will  practice  daily,  greatly 
extending  their  analytical  acquirements.  The  Sheffield  Scientific  School  has  been 
taken  for  a  model,  and  it  is  intended  that  our  facilities  shall  soon  equal  those 
offered  by  that  renowned  institution. 

The  senior  class  commences  the  year  with  mineralogy,  using  Dana's  Manual  as  a 
text-book.  The  examination  of  minerals  is  made  the  basis  ot  practical  instruction 
in  blowpipe  and  quantitative  analysis.  Large  cabinets  and  numerous  duplicates 
are  at  the  service  of  the  students. 

G^logy  follows  after  the  completion  of  mineralogy,  Dana's  text-book  being 
used.  The  geological  cabinets  are  large  and  continually  increasing,  the  collec- 
tions of  the  State  survey  being  applied  to  the  use  of  the  class  and  the  duplicates 
exchanged  with  the  surveys  of  other  States.  Models  of  stratification,  geological 
maps  of  all  portions  of  the  world  yet  studied,  and  diagrams  of  the  most  important 
sections  are  freely  used  in  imparting  the  principles  of  this  comprehensive  science. 
The  library  contains  all  the  most  valuable  reports  of  surveys  that  have  been  made 
in  this  country.  The  interest  aroused  by  the  connection  of  the  university  with  an 
actual  survey  causes  geology  to  be  more  eagerly  studied  than  any  other  subject  in 
this  department. 

The  books  of  reference  at  the  disposal  of  the  students  are  numerous  and  well 
chosen.  In  chemistry,  Miller's  excellent  work,  Fresenius'  Qualitative  and  Quanti- 
tative Analysis,  Noad's  Analysis,  Sutton's  Volumetric  Analysis,  Huggins  and 
Chellan  on  the  Spectroscope  are  among  the  most  useful.  In  mineralogy,  Dana's 
Larger  Manual,  Dufrenoy's  Treatise,  and  others  supply  the  gaps  in  the  text-book. 
In  geology,  the  works  of  Lyell,  De  la  Roche,  Murchison,  Bnckland,  Hugh  Miller, 
etc.,  furnish  all  the  illustration  of  the  present  state  of  the  science  that  can  be 
desired. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

( ,  professor;  Sidney  L.  Guyol,  assistant  professor,  and  Arthur  D. 

Bayles,  assistant  instructor. ) 

The  languages  taught  in  this  department  are  French,  German,  Spanish,  and 
Italian. 

The  instruction  in  all  the  classes  is  made  as  thorough  and  practical  as  possible, 
and  in.  addition  to  the  usual  exercises  in  grammar  and  translation  frequent  lec- 
tures on  the  history  and  literature  of  the  several  languages  are  also  delivered. 
1155_No.  1 16 
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The  text-books  in  use  are: 

French:  Noel  and  Chapsal  Grammaire  Frangaise,  Pnjol  and  Van  Norman's 
French  Course,  F^nelon's  T^l^maqne,  De Stall's  Corrinne,  and  Jacques  de  Branyian. 

German:  Woodbury's  German  Grammar,  Woodbury *s  German  Reader,  Eich- 
endorf 's  Aus  dem  Leben. 

Spanish:  Valasquez's  Spanish  Grammar,  Valasquez's  New  Spanish  Reader. 

Italian:  Mariotti's  Italian  Grammar,  Promessi  Sposi. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ZOOLOGY  AND  BOTANY. 

(Pendleton  King,  professor.) 

The  study  of  botany  is  pursued  by  the  freshman  class  daily  during  the  last  half 
of  the  college  year. 

The  text-book  is  Wood's  Botanist  and  Florist.  The  department  is  furnished 
with  many  valuable  works,  with  Henslow*8  Charts,  and  with  a  herbarium  of 
about  three-fourths  of  the  flora  of  Louisiana. 

Each  student  is  required  to  collect,  analyze,  and  prepare  specimens  of  the 
flowers  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Baton  Rouge  during  the  spring.  The  class  is  fre- 
quently taken  on  field  excursions  and  the  subject  taught  from  specimens  daily. 

Zoology  is  studied  six  months  and  physiology  three  months  daily  by  the  sopho- 
more class. 

In  physiology  the  text-book  is  Hooker's  Physiology,  with  lectures  on  recent  dis- 
coveries drawn  from  the  best  and  latest  works.  Care  is  taken  to  prepare  the 
cadet  for  a  thorough  study  of  the  science  of  mind  by  the  study  of  cerebral  physi- 
ology and  the  habits  of  animals. 

Text-book  in  Zoology:  Nicholson's  Manual  of  Zoology.  Each  lessson  is  illus- 
trated by  specimens,  dissections,  and  charts.  The  museum  is  furnished  with 
many  specimens  of  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  a  fine  collection  of  shells,  and  is 
rapidly  increasing. 

The  library  of  this  department  is  furnished  with  many  standard  works,  includ- 
ing our  own  Fauna,  Audubon,  and  Bachman,  and  Baird  on  Mammals;  Audubon, 
Baird,  and  Wilfor  on  Birds.  On  insects  we  have  the  works  of  Packard,  Harris, 
Eirby,  and  Spence  and  Barmeister. 

In  the  department  of  Zoology  and  botany,  the  library,  herbarium,  and  museum 
are  second  to  none  in  the  South. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GREEK. 

(Stephen  Athanasiades,  acting  professor.) 

Beginners  are  introduced  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  and  taught  the 
forms  of  the  words  and  their  modifications,  together  with  a  comprehensive  and 
clear  view  of  the  laws  which  govern  inflection,  using  Kuhner's  EUementary  Greek 
Grammar.  The  distinction  between  stem  and  inflection  endings  is  early  insisted 
upon,  together  with  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  euphony.  The  general 
laws  of  accentuation  are  dwelt  upon  with  scrupulous  attention,  and  compositions 
in  Greek  begin  only  when  the  tyro  has  advanced  far  enough  in  grammar  to  have 
become  sufficiently  familiar  with  some  facts  of  the  language.  Greek  authors  are 
studied  after  the  students  have  learned  how  to  conjugate  a  verb,  and  then  they 
read:  The  Jests  of  Hierocles;  Aesopic  Fables;  Apophthegmata  of  Philosophers, 
Princes,  and  Statesmen;  Parts  of  the  Natural  History  of  Aelian;  the  Dream  of 
Lucian,  as  well  as  some  of  his  Dialogues;  the  Pinax  of  Kebes  the  Theban,  and 
X^nophon's  Anabasis.  As  the  recitations  last  one  hour,  half  of  this  time  is  spent 
in  examining  each  cadet  in  the  lesson  of  the  day  and  the  other  half  is  devoted  to 
a  *' prelection"  of  the  lesson  of  the  next  day.    Students  are  required  to  provide 
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themselves  with  a  copy  book  to  mark  down  the  references  given  or  elucidations 
made.  Lectures  on  the  history  of  Greece  are  delivered  twice  a  week,  Smith's 
Manual  being  used  as  a  text-book. 

Freshman  class, 

A  closer  investigation  into  the  nature  and  powers  of  letters,  as  well  as  into  the 
laws  of  consonant  and  vowel  permutations  is  instituted  in  this  class.  Students 
here  learn  what  the  letters  have  in  common,  in  what  they  differ;  how  they  are 
produced,  and  by  what  causes  modified.  They  receive  full  instruction  in  the 
formation  of  the  cases  of  nouns  and  the  tenses  and  moods  of  verbs,  and  so  pre- 
pared they  are  ushered  into  etymology,  which  deals  with  derivation  and  compo- 
sition and  constitutes  the  study  of  the  chemistry  and  natural  history  of  the 
language.  The  whole  course  of  instruction  is  conducted  conformably  to  the  most 
valuable  results  of  recent  scientific  inquiry  and  with  constant  references  to  corre- 
sponding formations  in  Latin.  The  learner  is  kept  in  this  department  of  the 
grammar  until  he  becomes  so  thoroughly  and  systematically  drilled  in  it  as  to 
be  able  to  derive  from  a  given  root  words  of  any  denomination,  of  either  primary 
or  secondary  formation,  simple  or  compound,  whether  found  in  the  extant  litera- 
ture of  the  language  or  not,  whether  in  vogue  or  obsolete.  Besides  the  daily  exer- 
cises in  translation,  exercises  in  composition  are  required  at  least  twice  a  week. 
The  history  of  Greece  continues,  and  the  history  of  Greek  literature  begins, 
Browne's  Manual  being  used  as  a  text- book.  Authors  read  here  are:  Xenophon's 
Cyropsedia,  one  book;  Plutarch's  Themistocles,  Arlstides,  Miltiades,  or  Cimon; 
Socrates  Logos  Areopagiticos  or  Panegyricos;  Plato's  Apologia,  PhedOn,  or  Crit6n; 
Herodotus,  one  book. 

Sophomore  class, 

Ssmtax,  which  with  the  preceding  classes  is  touched  upon  merely  for  the  sake 
of  composition,  constitutes  the  principal  study  here.  The  business  of  this  part  of 
the  grammar  is  to  teach  the  use  of  the  forms  acquired  in  the  preceding  parts  and 
lay  down  the  laws  according  to  which  words  are  arranged  into  sentences,  simple 
or  compound,  uniform  or  multiform;  in  other  words,  it  teaches  the  philosophy  of 
the  language.  All  the  essential  idioms  of  the  language  are  acquired  in  logical 
order  and  its  phenomena  are  contrasted  with  such  as  correspond  to  them  in  Latin, 
while  none  of  the  syntactical  or  rhetorical  figures  are  overlooked.  Authors  to  be 
read  here  are:  Demosthenes'  Philippics;  Aeschines  against  Ctesiphon;  Demosthe- 
nes on  the  Cxown;  Thucydides'  History,  one  book;  Homer's  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  one 
book.  No  author  is  taken  up  to  be  studied  without  an  introductory  discourse  on 
his  life  and  the  line  of  composition  in  which  he  distinguished  himself,  with  a  brief 
account  of  the  fortune  and  the  principal  editions  of  his  works.  The  speeches  of 
orators  are  subject  to  analysis  according  to  the  laws  of  rhetoric  as  laid  down  by 
Aristotle,  Hermogenes,  Dionysius  the  Halicamasean,  and  Longinus  and  examined 
from  an  oratorical  and  callitechnic  point  of  view.  Besides  the  daily  oral  and 
written  examinations  and  exercises  an  original  composition  is  required  weekly. 
The  history  of  Greek  literature  continues  and  the  study  of  Greek  mythology  and 
antiquities  begins. 

Junior  class. 

The  laws  of  quantity,  which  have  already  been  noticed  to  some  extent  in  the 
formal  part  of  the  grammar  merely  for  the  sake  of  accentuation,  are  here  traced 
out  and  ascertained  more  minutely,  so  that  prosody,  together  with  the  laws  of 
versification  and  the  explanation  of  all  kinds  of  meters  occupies  the  whole  ground. 
Authors  to  be  studied  here  are:  Euripides  (Medea  or  Hecuba),  or  Sophocles 
(Philoctetes,  Antigone,  or  Oedipus  Tyrannus) ;  or  Aeschylus  (Agamemnon,  seven 
against  Thebes,  Persie,  or  Prometheus  Desmotea) ;  Aristophan^a  ^<o\w3A»»,'^Sjc\'sfi£^»>> 
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EccleBiaznsse,  or  Plutos);  Pindar  (Isthmia,  or  Nexaean  odes),  Theocritos  (Boucol- 
ica,  two  Idylls) .  Lectures  od  Greek  mythology,  antiquities,  and  the  Greek  the- 
ater are  delivered  once  a  week.  Grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  metaphysics,  and  all 
knowledge  relating  to  the  culture  side  of  humanity  are  summoned  to  the  explana- 
tion and  elucidation  of  the  Greek  poets  and  works  on  taste  and  criticism  con- 
stantly consulted.  Besides  the  usual  daily  exercises,  students  are  rec^uired  to 
make  a  monthly  original  composition  in  dactylic.  Iambic,  or  elegiac  verse. 

The  section  room  is  beautiful,  large,  well  ventilated,  decorated  with  classical 
wall  maps,  engravings,  and  chromolithographs,  and  furnished  with  a  fine  library 
containing  the  following  text  or  reference  books:  Teubner's  edition  of  the  Biblio- 
theca  Scriptorum,  Graecorum  et  Romanorum;  Plat6nis  Philosophi  quae  extant 
cum  Massilii  interpretatione;  Euripidis  Tragoediae  ex  recognitione  Aug.  Matthi®; 
Sophocl^  Brunkii  et  Schseferi;  Homerus  Clarkii;  F.  K.  Hertlein's  Xenophon's 
Anabasis;  F.  G.  Schdne's  Bacchse,  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  et  Medea;  The  Knights  of 
Aristophanes,  by  Mitchel;  Clouds  and  Frogs,  by  Theodore  Kock;  The  Argonautica 
of  Apoldnius,  by  John  Shaw:  Theoriti,  Moschi  et  Bi6nis,  Idyllia,  Graece  et  Latine, 
studio  Thomae  Martin;  the  first  twenty-eight  odes  of  Anacreon,  by  John  Broderic 
Roche;  Stocher's  Herodotus;  Herodoti  Historium  Libi  ix,  opera  Frid.  Volg.  Reizii; 
twelve  orations,  of  the  deliberate  kind,  of  Demosthenes,  by  Guilielmus  Allen; 
Luciani  Samoeatensis  opera  omnia,  by  Johannes  Benedictus;  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Particles  of  the  Greek  Language,  by  Henry  Hoogeveen;  Greek  Prepositions  and 
Cases  of  Nouns,  by  Harrison;  Rost*8  and  Matthew's  Greek  grammars;  Larcher's 
Notes  on  Herodotus;  Notes  on  Euripides;  Ellendt*s  Lexicon  to  Sophocles:  W.Lin- 
wood's  Lexicon  to  -^schylus;  Gary's  Lexicon  to  Herodotus;  Person's  Adversaria; 
Bentley's  Dissertations  upon  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  etc. ;  Brasse  s  Greek  Par- 
nassus, together  with  a  number  of  translations  and  other  valuable  works  of 
information. 

The  courses  were  described  in  a  very  much  simpler  fashion. 

MATHEMATICS. 

(J.  W.  Nicholson,  professor. ) 

Freshman  class, — Subjects:  Plane,  solid,  and  spherical  geometry  and  higher 
algebra. 

Sophomore  ckiss, — Subjects:  Trigonometry  and  analytical  geometry. 

Junior  c/a«8.— Subjects:  Calculus,  and  short  courses  in  quaternions  and  deter- 
minants. 

The  agricultural  and  literary  courses  terminate  with  analytical  geometry,  and 
all  the  branches  named  are  requisite  for  the  course  in  mechanics  and  engineering. 

Throughout  the  entire  course,  besides  the  many  applications  of  the  principles 
given  in  the  text,  other  tests  are  often  made  of  the  cadet's  progress,  such  as  the 
discussion  and  solution  of  original  questions  and  exercises,  which  are  designed 
not  only  as  tests,  but  to  lead  the  learner  to  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  subject- 
matter,  and  to  drill  him  in  the  principles  of  the  same. 

This  department  is  well  supplied  with  models  in  plaster  and  wood  (by  Engel) 
illustrating  the  conic  sections,  and  with  charts  and  diagrams  of  geometry,  trig- 
onometry, and  calculus. 

PHYSICS. 

(B.  B.  Ross,  professor.) 

The  advanced  course  in  physics  extends  throughout  the  whole  of  the  senior  year, 
and  consists  in  instruction  by  means  of  both  lectures  and  recitations,  supple- 
mented by  experimental  illustration  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  subjects. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  instruction  in  those  divisions  of  the  subject  a 
Imowledge  of  which  would  prove  of  most  practical  utility  to  the  student 
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MECHANICAL  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERINO. 

(J.  H.  Randolph,  professor.) 

The  special  work  of  this  department  embraces  a  period  of  three  years,  beginning 
with  the  freshman  year. 

In  the  Freshman  year  the  subjects  of  linear  and  projection  drawing,  shades  and 
shadows,  and  isometric  and  machine  drawing  are  taught,  and  there  are  daily 
exercifles  in  the  shop  for  a  period  of  four  months. 

In  the  sophomore  class  the  subjects  of  carpentry  and  architecture  are  taken  up, 
and  continue,  with  exercises  in  architectural  and  mechanical  drawing,  throughout 
the  first  term.    Exercises  in  the  shop  are  resumed  during  the  second  term. 

In  the  junior  year  the  pnnciples  of  mechanism  are  taught,  embracing  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  action  and  construction  of  the  elementary  combinations  of 
which  all  machines  are  composed.  Some  attention  is  paid  to  the  construction  of 
the  steam  engine,  boiler  riveting,  uses  of  the  governor,  inspirator,  and  indicator, 
method  of  calculating  the  horsepower  of  an  engine,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  other 
useful  knowledge  in  connection  with  the  steam  engine. 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  drawing  in  this  department,  and  besides  architecural 
and  machine  drawing  a  short  course  is  given  in  topographical  drawing  as  one  of 
the  requisites  in  the  study  of  civil  engineering. 

In  the  junior  year  the  elementary  subjects  pertaining  to  civil  engineering,  as 
compass  surveying,  map  drawing,  etc.,  will  be  taught;  also  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  mechanism,  the  investigation  of  the  action  of  gear  wheels,  pulleys, 
levers,  cams,  automatic-feed  motions,  quick-return  motions,  ratchet  wheels,  etc. 
Some  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  construction  of  the  steam  engine,  the  method 
of  riveting  boilers,  the  use  of  the  governor,  method  of  calculating  the  horse- 
jMJwer  of  an  engine,  uses  of  the  inspirator  and  indicator,  and  to  the  acquisition  of 
other  useful  knowledge  in  conne(!tion  with  the  steam  engine. 

In  the  senior  year  the  study  of  civil  engineering  will  be  continued.  The  subject 
of  the  strength  of  machines  will  be  taken  up,  in  connection  with  bridges  and  roof 
trusses  and  the  method  of  calculating  the  stresses  and  strains  to  which  they  are 
subjected. 

ENGLISH. 

(W.  H.  Magruder,  professor.) 

The  subjects  taught  in  this  department  are  the  English  language,  rhetoric,  logic, 
history,  and  political  economy. 

The  course  in  English  is  designed  to  train  the  student  in  the  ready  and  accurate 
use  of  the  language,  written  and  spoken,  and  to  make  him  acquainted,  to  some 
extent,  with  the  rich  literature  of  his  mother  tongue.  To  accomplish  these  ends, 
tiie  frequent  writing  of  exercises,  compositions,  and  essays  is  required;  selections 
from  several  of  the  representative  authors  are  read  critically  in  class,  and  a  course 
assigned  for  private  reading. 

In  logic  the  student  is  practiced  in  analyzing  arguments  and  detecting  fallacies. 

In  history  as  thorough  and  comprehensive  courses  are  given  as  the  brief  time 
allotted  to  the  study  of  this  subject  will  permit. 

In  political  economy  nothing  more  is  attempted  than  to  teach  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  science,  so  that  those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  further 
may  do  so  with  ease  and  profit. 

Text-hooks  used. 

Freshman  class. — Lockwood's  Lessons  in  English;  Sir  Roger  de  Ck)verley  read 
in  class;  A.  S.  Hiirs  Rhetoric;  a  play  of  Shakespeare  read  in  class;  compositions 
once  a  week. 
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Junior  class, — Shaw's  New  History  of  English  and  American  Literature;  Mil- 
ton, and  selections  from  the  essays  of  Macaolay,  De  Qnincey,  and  Carlyle  read  in 
class;  essays  once  in  two  weeks. 

Senior  class, — Freeman's  Qeneral  Sketch  of  History;  Hiirs  Jevon's  Logic;  D.  H. 
Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  English  History  (supplemented  by  reference  to 
the  leading  authorities) ;  Chapin*s  Wayland's  Political  Economy;  essays  once  a 
month. 

LATIN. 

Latin  is  taught  only  in  the  literary  course,  beginning  in  the  subfreshman  year 
and  terminating  with  the  junior.  The  time  allowed  for  the  study  of  the  language 
is  brief,  but  it  is  the  aim  of  the  department  to  secure  thoroughness  in  what  is 
taught  rather  than  to  go  over  a  more  extended  course  loosely  and  superficially. 

Text-books  used, 

Subfreshman  c/a«s. —Qildersleeve's  Latin  Primer. 

Freshman  class. — Gildersleeve's  Latin  Reader;  Csesar;  exercises;  Qildereleeve's 
Latin  Grammar;  Keightley's  Mythology. 

Sophomore  dass, — Virgil;  Cicero*8  Orations;  exercises;  Gildersleeve's  Latin 
Grammar;  Allen's  History  of  Rome. 

Junior  c/a««. —Livy;  Horace;  meters  of  Horace;  Gildersleeve's  Latin  Grammar. 

Every  student  must  be  provided  with  Harper's  Latin  Dictionary  and  Ginn  & 
Co.'s  Classical  Atlas. 

QREEK* 

(Charles  ChoUet,  professor.) 

The  studies  in  this  department  are  begun  in  the  freshman  year  and  continued 
through  the  four  collegiate  classes.  A  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  forms 
and  syntax  will  be  insisted  upon  and  the  student  trained  in  habits  of  exact  and 
elegant  translation. 

Text-books  used. 

Freshman  class, — White's  First  Lessons  in  Greek;  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar; 
Smith's  History  of  Greece.    Five  times  a  week. 

iS^op/i^omore c/c»8. —Xenophon's  Anabasis  (Gk>od win's  edition);  Lysias  (selected 
orations) ;  composition.    Five  times  a  week. 

Junior  class. — The  Iliad  of  Homer  (Books  I- VI);  Herodotus  (selections) ;  Good- 
win's Moods  and  Tenses.    Three  times  a  week. 

Senior  class, — Plato  (Apology  and  Crito);  Sophocles  (Antigone);  Demosthenes 
(on  the  Crown).    Three  times  a  week. 

Every  student  should  be  provided  with  Liddell  &  Scott's  Lexicon  (seventh  edi- 
tion) and  a  classical  atlas. 

FRENCH   AND  GERMAN. 

The  study  of  French  is  obligatory  upon  every  student  who  desires  to  take  a 
degree.  In  the  scientific  courses  French  begins  with  the  freshman  year  and  ends 
with  the  sophomore;  in  the  literary  course  it  begins  with  the  junior  and  ends  with 
the  senior  year.  German  begins  with  the  junior  and  ends  with  the  senior  year, 
thus  making  two  sessions  for  each  study. 

French, 

Freshman  class. — Section  A:  Grammar  (Robertson's Method);  translation  from 
French  into  English,  and  elementary  exercises  in  translating  into  French.  Five 
times  B  week» 
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Bectioii  B:  Orammaire  Laronsse;  reading;  conversation;  composition;  elocu- 
tion; Histoire  de  France  (Duruyl.  Four  times  a  week.  (This  course  will  be 
conducted  in  French,  and  can  not  be  taken  without  consent  of  the  instructor. ) 

Sophomore  doss, — Section  A:  Orammar;  Bocher's  Reader,  plays  and  lyrics; 
French  history  (Duruy's  Petite  Histoire  de  France).    Five  times  a  week. 

Section  B:  Survey  of  French  literature;  essays.  Four  times  a  week.  (This 
course  will  be  conducted  in  French  and  can  not  be  taken  without  consent  of  the 
instructor. ) 

The  courses  in  Section  B  are  especially  intended  for  French  Creole  students. 

Oerman, 

The  course  in  German  lasts  two  years,  from  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  to 
the  end  of  the  senior  year. 

Junior  class. — Grammar,  translation,  conversation,  reading.    Five  times  a  week. 

Senior  clasn,— Modem  stories.  One  play  of  Goethe  and  one  of  Schiller;  lyrics; 
composition.    Three  times  a  week. 

CHEMISTRY. 

(B.  B.  Ross,  professor.) 

The  full  course  in  chemistry  extends  over  three  years,  and  embraces  instruc- 
tion in  general,  industrial,  agricultural,  and  analytical  chemistry.  The  course  in 
general  chemistry  consists  in  lectures  and  recitations  five  hours  per  week  through- 
out the  entire  sophomore  year,  and  includes  a  discussion  of  the  fundamental  facts 
and  principles  of  the  science,  chemical  nomenclature,  and  the  preparations  and 
properties  of  the  elements,  and  principal  inorganic  and  organic  compounds. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  presentation  of  this  portion  of  the  course  in  its  most 
instructive  form,  the  lectures  are  supplemented  by  practical  experimental  illus- 
trations of  the  more  important  chemical  principles  involved  in  the  study  of  the 
several  divisions  of  the  subject. 

The  course  in  analytical  chemistry  continues  throughout  the  whole  of  the  junior 
and  senior  years,  and,  in  addition  to  from  one  to  two  hours  each  day  of  the  week 
Bjpent  in  practical  laboratory  work,  each  student  is  required  to  recite  upon  the 
principles,  processes,  and  schemes  of  analysis  as  actually  carried  out  at  the  work- 
table,  thus  combining  to  the  best  advantage  theoretical  with  practical  instruction. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  junior  year  is  spent  in  general  experiments  and 
in  qualitative  determinations,,  both  by  means  of  blowpipe  tests  and  by  the  aid  of 
chemical  reagents.  Before  leaving  this  portion  of  the  subject,  each  student  must 
be  able  to  readily  ascertain  the  composition  of  any  common  unknown  compound, 
and  to  separate  mixtures  of  the  more  important  chemical  substances  and  identify 
the  individual  constituents. 

In  addition,  the  study  of  agricultural  and  industrial  chemistry  is  also  pursued 
by  the  students  of  the  junior  class,  the  composition  and  properties  of  soils,  ferti- 
lizers, plants,  feedstuflfs,  etc.,  being  included  under  the  first-named  branch,  while 
under  the  latter  are  studied  the  applications  of  chemical  principles  to  the  arts  and 
manufactures  and  the  bearings  of  chemistry  ui)on  various  industrial  processes. 

The  course  in  quantitative  analysis  covers  the  whole  of  the  senior  year,  the  first 
three  months  of  the  session  being  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  sugar  chemistry. 

Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  development  of  the  course  of  instruction 
in  sugar  analysis,  as  it  is  believed  that  the  demand  made  ux)on  this  institution  for 
chemists  for  sugar  houses  in  this  and  adjacent  States  fully  justifies  the  bestowal 
of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  time  of  this  course  upon  practical  work  in  this 
very  important  branch  of  the  subject. 

In  addition  to  analyses  of  the  various  products  of  the  field  and  sugarhouse  con- 
ducted in  the  laboratory  of  the  university,  quite  a  number  of  trips  are  ma/le  t^ 
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sngarhonses  in  this  vicinity  during  each  grinding  season,  and  their  practical 
operations  are  observed  and  studied  as  minntely  as  the  time  will  permit. 

The  remainder  of  the  senior  year  is  devoted  principally  to  the  analysis  of  ferti- 
lizers, feedstnfifs,  soils,  ores,  etc.,  and  such  agricultural  products  as  are  deemed  of 
sufficient  economic  importance. 

MINERALOGY. 

All  students  are  required  to  pursue  the  study  of  mineralogy  during  the  last  half 
of  the  senior  year.  The  course  embraces  instruction  in  both  theoretical  and  deter- 
minative mineralogy,  the  very  comprehensive  collection  of  minerals  in  the  cabinets 
of  the  university  being  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  practical  study  of  this 
subject. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

(A.  T.  Prescott,  professor.) 

The  following  is  the  scope  of  work  done  in  the  department  of  natural  history: 

All  sophomore  students  and  the  junior  students  of  the  classical  course  study 
general  zoology  during  the  first  term.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  instructor  to  make  this 
work  &s  practical  as  possible.  The  sophomore  agricultural  and  mechanical  stu- 
dents and  the  junior  classical  students  are  given  a  course  in  physiological  and 
systematic  botany  during  the  second  term. 

With  the  aid  of  our  botanical  garden,  which  is  being  equipped  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  this  course  can  be  made  thoroughly  practical  The  instructor  desires  to 
give  a  sufficient  course  in  cryptogamic  botany  as  soon  as  the  necessary  time  and 
facilities  can  be  obtained. 

The  institution  possesses  three  herbaria. 

One  containing  about  3,000  specimens  was  purchased  some  years  ago  from  Dr. 
Nevins,  a  noted  botanist  of  Alabama. 

The  second  is  the  Featherman  collection,  made  by  authority  of  the  legislature 
during  the  years  1869-1872,  and  contains  about  two-thirds  of  the  fiora  of  the  State. 

In  addition  to  these  the  institution  lately  purchased  from  Dr.  J.  F.  Joor,  of 
Texas,  his  collection  of  about  12,000  specimens. 

All  senior  students  are  given  a  course  in  geology  during  the  first  term.  Le 
Conte*s  Compend  of  Geology  has  been  adopted  as  a  text,  and  the  work  is  made  as 
thorough  in  the  elementary  principles  of  the  science  as  it  can  be  with  the  limited 
time  and  facilities  at  our  disposal.  In  addition  to  our  regular  work  the  instructor 
in  natural  history  gives  the  students  of  the  subfreshman  class  a  course  in  physi- 
ology and  hygiene,  including  the  effects  of  narcotics  and  alcoholic  stimulants  on 
the  body. 

HORTICULTURE  AND  ENTOMOLOGY. 

(H.  A.  Morgan,  professor.) 

Horticulture.  This  subject  is  taught  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  The  work 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  no  text-book  is  assigned,  but  lectures  are  prepared, 
embracing  the  scientific  principles  upon  which  horticulture  depends,  also  the 
manner  of  propagating  plants  by  grafting,  budding,  layering,  cuttings,  etc.,  as 
well  as  the  preparation  and  use  of  fertilizers  found  best  for  the  different  species 
of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Particular  stress  is  laid  upon  the  planting,  pruning  and  future  care  of  fruit  trees. 

In  the  senior  year  the  work  embraces  the  identification  and  special  cultivation 
of  all  vegetables  and  fruits,  together  with  the  study  of  diseases  of  horticultural 
plants  and  remedies  for  such  diseaaes. 
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The  student  may  acquire  much  information  from  the  work  being  done  by  the 
horticultural  department  of  the  Experiment  Station. 

Entomology.  This  subject  is  also  taught  in  junior  and  senior  years,  comprising 
lectures  on  the  following:  Insect  nomenclature  and  anatomy;  the  preparation  of 
instruments  for  catching  and  handling  insects;  and  the  preparation  and  preserva- 
tion of  insects  for  the  cabinet. 

In  the  senior  class  the  lectures  embrace  the  life  histories,  preventives,  and  rem- 
edies of  all  injurious  insects,  with  particular  attention  to  those  so  destructive  to 
the  crops,  etc.,  of  this  State. 

Specimens  are  being  collected  by  class  and  others  which  aid  materially  in  this 
study. 

AGRICULTURE. 

(William  C.  Stubbs,  professor;  D.  N.  Barrow,  assistant  professor.) 

The  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  spend  much  of  their  time  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  sciences  which  underlie  agriculture.  When  the  junior  class  reaches 
agriculture,  it  is  well  drilled  in  physics,  botany,  chemistry,  and  zoology,  and  is 
therefore  ready  to  comprehend  the  applications  so  frequently  required  of  these 
sciences  to  the  elucidation  of  agricultural  facts.  There  are  two  classes  which 
pursue  the  study  and  practice  of  agriculture,  viz:  Junior  and  senior. 

The  following  subjects  are  taught  in  the  junior  year: 

First  f^rm.— Origin  and  classification  of  soils,  physical  and  chemical  properties; 
relation  of  air  and  water  to  soils;  physical  amendments  to  soils;  drainage,  tillage, 
green  manuring,  rotation  of  crops,  etc.;  chemical  additions;  manures,  homemade, 
conmiercial,  and  other  fertilizers;  valuable  ingredients,  and  proper  use  of  each; 
relation  of  plants  to  the  soil  and  air;  classification  of  plants;  farm  crops— study  of 
composition,  cultivation,  and  requirements  of  each;  nitrification,  and  how  accom- 
plished, etc. 

Second  ^erm.— Stock  raising;  origin  and  characteristics  of  different  breeds  of 
cattle,  special  points  of  each;  theory  of  breeding;  milch  cows,  beef  cow,  general 
utility  cow;  essentials  for  successful  breeding;  proper  care  of  stock;  creameries, 
cheese  factories,  etc.  Sheep  husbandry — origin  and  characteristics  of  different 
breeds;  care  of  a  flock;  objects  of  sheep  raising,  etc  Hogs — variety,  with  char- 
acteristics; rapidity  of  multiplication;  how  to  quickly  fatten:  value  of  the  hog. 
Horses— varieties,  with  origin  and  characteristics;  utility  and  value.  Mules  and 
other  domestic  animals. 

Text  and  reference  books, 

Johnson*8  How  Crops  Grow;  Johnson's  How  Crops  Feed;  Storer's  Agriculture; 
Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry;  Allen's  American  Cattle;  Allen's  Farm  Book;  Milee's 
Stock  Breeding;  The  Professor's  Notes  and  Bulletins. 

SENIOR  TEAR. 

First  term, — First  study:  The  principles  of  cattle  feeding;  giving  the  composi- 
tion of  the  perfect  ration  for  all  domestic  animals  under  the  conditions  of  rest, 
work,  fat,  milk,  wool,  etc. ,  and  compounding  this  ration  out  of  the  available  foods, 
grains,  grasses,  straws,  meals,  etc. 

Second  study:  Truck  growing;  showing  the  soils,  manures,  cultivation,  and 
kind  best  adapted  to  success;  also,  the  management  under  cold  frames  and  in  hot 
beds,  with  the  necessary  preparation  for  market. 

Second  term,— First  study:  Fruit  culture;  giving  full  instruction  how  to  propa- 
gate plants,  including  grafting  and  budding;  how  to  plant,  train,  and  prune;  how 
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to  plant  a  garden,  a  nursery,  or  a  farm  in  fruit;  manuring,  cultivating,  and  man- 
agement of  each;  how  to  market  fruits,  kinds,  with  varieties  best  adapted  to  the 
South:  insects  injurious  to  fruit. 

Second  study:  Landscape  gardening  and  rural  architecture;  how  to  build  a 
home  with  necessary  outhouses— how  to  beautify  and  adorn  it. 

Text  aihd  reference  books, 

Armsby*s  Manual  of  Cattle  Feeding;  Oemler*s  Truck  Farming  at  the  South; 
Henderson*8  Gardening  for  Profit;  Barry's  Fruit  Culture;  Thomas's  American 
Fruit  Culturist:  Kemp's  Landscape  Gardening;  Allen's  Rural  Agriculturist. 

The  students  of  agriculture  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  State  experiment  station, 
located  on  the  college  grounds,  where  are  found  experiments  in  fertilizing  require- 
ments and  varieties  in  the  leading  crops;  tests  of  the  adaptability  of  different  crops 
to  our  soil;  plats  of  grasses  and  clovers;  different  methods  of  preserving  forage — 
dry,  as  hay  and  fodder,  and  ensilagring  in  silos.  This  station  has  varieties  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  domestic  animals,  a  nursery,  an  orchard,  and  a  vineyard.  All  of 
these  are  freely  used  to  impart  instruction  to  the  students  of  agriculture. 

While  no  system  of  compulsory  labor  prevails,  the  students  of  each  year  have 
voluntarily  spent  one  day  of  each  week  in  the  practical  oi)erations  of  the  farm — 
plowing,  hoeing,  planting,  and  manuring — thus  acquiring  practical  information  in 
the  art  of  farming.  This  will  be  continued,  and,  together  with  the  required  labor 
of  grafting,  budding,  pruning,  etc.,  will,  it  is  hoped,  give  additional  value  to  the 
instruction  in  the  lecture  room. 

During  the  grinding  season  the  senior  class  will  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  the 
practical  work  of  sugar  making  at  the  sugar  eicperiment  station. 

An  agricultural  reading  room,  containing  the  best  and  latest  works  on  agricul- 
ture, together  with  the  best  of  agricultural  papers  and  reviews  (foreign  and 
domestic),  is  daily  open  for  the  benefit  of  the  students. 

A  museum,  containing  nearly  1,000  specimens  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, handsomely  fitted  up,  is  used  also  to  illustrate  the  lectures,  and  is  daily  open 
for  the  benefit  of  the  students. 

^      VETERINARY  SCIENCE. 

(W.  H.  Dalrymple,  professor.) 

The  students  who  study  this  branch  of  science  are  members  of  the  junior  and 
senior  classes  in  agriculture. 

Before  the  juniors  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  above  science  they  have  been 
well  grounded  on  other  subjects  which  are  invaluable  aids  to  a  fuller  understand- 
ing of  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery,  viz:  chemistry,  botany,  physiology,  and 
zoology. 

The  subjects  taught  so  far  are  veterinary  anatomy;  **  materia  medica,*'  which 
embraces  both  mineral  and  vegetable  medicines,  their  preparations,  properties, 
actions,  and  doses  for  the  domesticated  animals;  **  toxicology,'' which  treats  of 
poisons,  their  effects,  and  antidotes;  and ''  pathology,"  or  that  branch  of  medicine 
which  investigates  the  nature  of  diseases,  also  giving  their  causes,  symptoms,  and 
treatment. 

In  addition  to  the  theoretical  and  for  the  more  practical  work  of  this  depart- 
ment, there  is  within  the  grounds  of  the  university  a  commodious  pharmacy  well 
stocked  with  all  the  necessary  remedial  agents,  and  where  the  students  have  the 
great  advantage  of  seeing,  handling,  and  compounding  medicines;  an  infirmary, 
also,  where  animals  are  brought  daily  from  the  town  and  surrounding  neighbor- 
hood for  treatment,  both  medical  and  surgical,  the  students  assisting  in  the  vari- 
ous operations. 
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It  most  be  admitted  by  all  that  this  department  is  a  very  important  adjunct  to 
the  coarse  in  agriculture. 

BOOKKEEPING. 

(H.  Skolfield,  professor.) 

This  branch  of  the  commercial  course  has  been  taught  in  a  plain,  practical  way, 
and  ever3rthing  pertaining  to  the  student*s  business  training  has  been  done  in  such 
manner  as  to  develop  his  natural  aptitude  in  this  direction  and  to  fit  him  for  a 
business  career. 

The  text-book  adopted  is  J.  C.  Bryant's  New  Standard  Counting  House  Book- 
keeping, which  contains  a  thorough  exposition  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
double  and  single  entry,  and  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  use  of  business  colleges, 
offices,  and  normal  and  high  schools. 

The  course  is  for  one  year,  and  any  student  is  allowed  to  pursue  it  who  is  suffi- 
ciently well  prepared  in  mathematics  and  English.  This  course  does  not  lead  to 
a  degree,  but  should  any  student  pursuing  it  conclude  to  try  for  a  degree  he  may, 
in  addition  to  his  regular  commercial  studies,  elect  such  other  subjects  from  either 
of  the  scientific  courses  or  from  the  literary  course  as  he  may  desire. 


Appendix  II. 

LITERATIJRE  IN  LOUISIANA.* 


The  literature  of  Louisiana  may  be  said  to  date  only  from  the  ces- 
sion of  that  former  French  and  Spanish  colony  to  the  United  States. 
Many  books  were  written  on  colonial  Louisiana,  but  chiefly  by  trav- 
elers or  by  the  employees  of  the  two  Governments  of  which  Louisiana 
had  successively  been  a  distant  province.  They  were  neither  to  the 
manner  nor  to  the  manor  born.  These  works  were  not  composed  by 
natives  or  by  permanent,  deep-rooted  settlers.  They  were  the  pro- 
ductions of  foreign  pens  wielded  by  men  who  had  but  a  temporary 
and  accidental  connection  with  Louisiana.  The  first  literary  buds 
which  we  are  entitled  to  call  indigenous  are  due  to  our  well-known 
Julien  Poydras,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  the  military  exploits  of  Gov- 
ernor Galvez  in  1780,  and  also  to  a  distinguished  French  officer  who 
had  lived  half  a  century  in  the  colony,  and  who  therefore  must  be 
considered  as  thoroughly  naturalized.  His  name  was  Leblanc  de 
Villeneuve.  He  wrote  in  1803  a  tragedy  in  verse  entitled  "Poucha- 
Houma, "  based  on  a  historical  event.  An  Indian,  having  killed  another 
belonging  to  a  different  tribe,  fled  to  his  own  territory  and  friends. 
According  to  the  international  law  of  those  barbarians,  the  only  atone- 
ment for  the  deed  was  the  shedding  of  blood.  Ambassadors  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  homicide,  and  threatened  war  if  refused.  The 
father  of  the  offender,  to  save  his  son's  life,  offered  himself  as  a  sub- 
stitute, and  was  accepted.  The  tragedy  turned  on  this  paternal  sacri- 
fice and  on  other  dramatic  incidents  connected  with  it.  This  work 
was  dedicated  to  Mme.  de  Laussat,  the  wife  of  the  colonial  prefect 
who  had  been  sent  by  the  First  Consul,  Bonaparte,  to  take  possession 
of  Louisiana — a  possession  which  lasted  only  twenty  days. 

The  literature  of  Louisiana  has  to  this  day  remained  bilingual.  It 
speaks  with  two  tongues.  We  will  begin  with  the  French  language, 
because  it  chronologically  precedes  the  other  and  claims  the  privi- 
lege of  seniority.  Among  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  that  cate- 
gory is  Etienne  Bernard  Alexandre  Viel,  born  in  Louisiana  in  173G. 
He  was  educated  in  France  by  the  Jesuits,  became  a  very  learned  mem- 
ber of  that  religious  order,  and  as  a  missionary  resided  several  years 
in  that  part  of  the  colony  to  which  had  been  given  the  name  of  Atta- 
kapas,  meaning  men-eaters,  because  it  was  originally  inhabited  by 
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savages  who  had  that  peculiar  gastronomic  taste.  There  he  kept  an 
humble  school  and  ministered  mental  improvement  and  spiritual  con- 
solations to  the  motley  and  limited  population  intrusted  to  his  care, 
and  by  which  he  was  beloved.  He  finally  returned  to  France  and  was 
employed  in  the  College  of  Juilly,  where  he  had  been  reared.  He  is 
known  in  the  annals  of  literature  for  his  translation  into  French  of 
the  "Ars  Poetica  "  and  of  several  odes  of  Horace.  As  a  Latin  scholar 
he  could  hardly  be  surpassed,  and  he  translated  F^nelon's  Telemachus 
into  verses  of  Virgilian  purity  and  elegance.  I  remember  having 
seen  in  my  youth,  in  the  hands  of  the  principal  of  the  now  defunct 
College  of  Orleans,  a  specimen  of  a  magnificent  edition  of  this  poem, 
published  in  France  at  lavish  cost  by  some  of  the  most  disting^uished 
men  of  France,  who  had  been  the  pupils  of  the  author  and  who  were 
desirous  to  give  him  this  proof  of  their  esteem.  This  literary  Louisi- 
anian  died,  85  years  old,  in  1821,  at  the  college  where  he  had  been 
educated  and  where  he  continued  to  teach  to  the  very  last  day  of  his 
existence. 

Without  much  tasking  my  memory,  I  recollect  at  once  about  fifty 
contributors  of  both  sexes,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  to  the  French  literature 
of  Louisiana.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  number  could  be  greatly 
Increased  on  closer  investigation.  Surely  this  is  no  bad  showing,  in 
so  short  a  time,  for  a  very  small  population  accused  of  extreme  illit- 
eracy and  situated  far  away  from  any  one  of  those  large  cen tei*s  of  ci vi  li- 
zation  where  the  labors  of  writers  have  a  chance  of  remuneration  by 
the  acquisition  of  fame,  at  least,  if  not  of  wealth.  Three  of  them, 
Victor  Sejour,  Henry  Vignaud,  and,  particularly,  Albert  Delpit, 
removing  to  better  fields  for  the  gathering  of  laurels,  have  reached 
more  or  less  celebrity  in  Paris.  Among  those  who  have  remained  with 
us  I  will  cite  two  brothers,  Adrien  and  Dominique  Rouquette,  Placide 
Canonge,  Alfred  Mercier,  Charles  Delery,  Oscar Dugu6,  Ale^e  Fortier, 
Constant  Lepouze,  Tullius  St.  C^ran,  Miss  L6ona  Queyrouze,  Mrs.  de 
La  Houssaye,  Miss  Marie  Roussel,  and  many  others  whom  the  space 
within  which  this  article  is  to  be  confined  does  not  permit  me  to  enu- 
merate, much  less  to  comment  upon.  I  will  only  say  that  they  have 
shown  talent,  and  that  more  than  one  of  them,  if  on  a  more  favorable 
theater,  would  have  shone  with  more  brilliancy  than  they  have  done 
in  an  atmosphere  too  restricted  for  the  expansion  of  their  wings. 
They  certainly  deserve  great  credit  for  what  they  have  achieved  where 
there  was,  and  could  be,  but  little  encouragement,  and  where  even 
complete  success  would  have  placed  but  a  barren  scepter  in  their 
hands. 

Some  Louisianians  of  French  origin  established,  a  few  years  ago, 
what  they  called  "  L'Athenee  Louisianais,"  to  maintain  the  purity  and 
secure  the  continuation  of  the  existence  of  the  language  of  their 
ancestors.  This  institution  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  mem- 
bers meet  at  regular  intervals,  and  sometimes  invite  the  \ivvbUfi  ta 
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• 

their  sittings,  which,  on  such  occasions,  are  largely  and  enthusiastic- 
ally attended.  Once  a  year  two  subjects  are  offered  to  literary  com- 
petition. One  is  for  female  and  the  other  for  male  writers.  A  gold 
medal  is  given  to  the  laureate  of  each  sex.  This  anniversary  attracts 
an  immense  concourse  of  zealous  attendants.  What  people  could 
have  done  better  under  existing  circumstances  of  a  not  very  favor- 
able nature?  The  facts  which  I  have  presented  in  so  condensed,  and 
therefore  in  so  imperfect,  a  manner  are,  however,  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate that  this  portion  of  the  population  of  Louisiana  does  not  deserve 
the  reputation  of  being  totally  indifferent  to  literary  pursuits. 

In  this  age  tlie  literature  of  every  civilized  country  is,  to  a  very 
great  degree,  under  the  control  of  journalism,  that  trumpeter  of  praise 
and  blame,  which  is  itself  a  part  of  literature.  Among  the  French 
journalists  of  Louisiana  there  have  also  been  men  of  much  talent. 
Many  years  ago,  a  comic  actor  of  the  name  of  Daudet  established  in 
New  Orleans  a  journal  in  which  there  was  no  deficiency  of  sparkling 
wit  and  terse  humor.  Two  other  papers  of  a  more  elevated  order 
deserve  to  be  honorably  mentioned.  They  were  L'Ami  des  Lois, 
edited  by  Leclerc,  and  the  Courrier  de  la  Louisiane,  edited  by  Thierry. 
The  latter  frequently  wrote  articles  of  extraordinary  merit.  They 
were  grave,  lofty,  sometimes  sarcastic,  but  never  frivolous  and  want- 
ing in  dignity.  Leclerc  was  of  a  different  character.  The  frame  of 
his  mind  was  of  a  slighter  build.  If  Thierry  was  the  lion-hearted 
Richard  of  the  press,  Leclerc  was  its  Saladin,  and  exceedingly  combat- 
ive. But  he  used  the  Damascus  blade  instead  of  the  battle-ax.  He 
delighted  in  satii*e  and  in  sarcasms,  which,  however,  seldom  degener- 
ated into  coarse  language  exceeding  the  limits  of  polished  decency. 
Referring  to  a  modem  invention,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  I 
will  say  that  his  journal  was  a  mitrailleuse  in  prose  and  verse,  and 
that  this  combination  of  literary  grapeshot  had  a  tremendous  effect  on 
what  he  intended  to  demolish.  It  will  not  appear  strange  if  I  state 
that  L'Ami  des  Lois  and  the  Courrier  de  la  Louisiane,  being  at  that 
epoch  the  two  principal  and  leading  journals  in  New  Orleans,  kept 
up  a  lively  Pickwickian  sort  of  war  against  each  other,  and  occasion- 
ally indulged  in  a  reciprocal  exchange  of  feline  scratches,  without 
going,  however,  so  far  as  the  famous  Kilkenny  cats.  It  was  then  as 
it  is  now,  l)etween  two  rivals  for  public  favor,  and  will  ever  be,  as  a 
matter  of  course — the  same  natural  causes  always  producing  the  same 
effects. 

One  day  Leclerc,  who  had,  it  seems,  singed  the  beard  of  some- 
body, was  loudly  threatened  with  a  thrashing.  On  the  next  morning 
there  came  out  this  epigram,  of  which  I  remember  the  substance,  but 
not  the  precise  words: 

Msevlus  pablicly  threatens  me  with  chastisemeut.  I  beg  the  police  not  to  be 
uneasy.  The  collision  is  absolutely  impossible.  For  Msevius  never  goes  to  Par- 
nassus, and  I  never  repair  to  the  donkey's  treadmill. 
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On  another  occasion  he  had  a  rencounter  at  the  Public  Exchange 
with  somebody  whose  skin  had  been  roughly  grazed  by  one  of  his 
shafts.  Sword  canes  were  drawn,  and  he  was  severely  wounded. 
Being  picked  up,  he  calmly  and  sneeringly  said  to  those  who  were 
assisting  him: 

Oentlemen,  I  call  upon  you  to  witness  that  my  adversary  has  justified  me  in 
calling  him  an  ass;  for  I  needed  bleeding  in  this  hot  spell  of  weather,  and  the 
fool,  instead  of  injuring  me  as  he  intended,  has  saved  me  the  surgeon *s  fee. 

In  those  days  we  used  to  have  in  our  legislature  some  of  the  most 
respectable  and  substantial  representatives  of  the  ancient  popula- 
tion— so  substantial  that  they  systematically  refrained  from  evaporat;- 
ing  into  flimsy,  empty,  and  windy  words.  They  never  spoke,  but 
voted  right.  They  were  the  mutes  of  the  legislative  hall,  if  not  of  the 
seraglio.  Two  of  them,  of  high  social  standing,  were  particularly 
conspicuous  for  this  tenacious  observance  of  silent  legislation.  I  sub- 
stitute fictitious  names  for  the  real  ones  maliciously  used  by  Leclerc, 
when,  at  the  head  of  the  first  column  of  his  paper,  there  appeared 
these  words  in  very  large  capital  letters,  followed  by  points  of  excla- 
mation down  to  the  bottom  of  the  long  sheet: 

At  last  they  have  spoken!  Hon.  Jean  Bonhonune  sneezed,  and  Hon.  Cadet 
Roussel  judiciously  replied:  **God  bless  you  I " 

Before  entering  on  the  English  side  of  my  subject,  I  must  not  omit 
to  mention,  with  due  respect  and  commendation,  L'Abeille  de  la  Nou- 
velle  Orleans,  which,  on  account  of  its  age,  substantial  merit,  and 
long-lived  influence,  is  entitled  to  be  acknowledged  the  head  of*  the 
French  press  in  the  Crescent  City,  which  includes  several  other  well- 
managed  papers. 

As  to  English  literature  in  Louisiana,  taken  in  its  broadest  scope, 
and  embracing  law,  medicine,  and  all  the  other  departments  of  knowl- 
edge respectively  appertaining  to  it,  I  have  counted,  on  a  hasty  and 
superficial  review,  a  host  of  male  and  female  writers  amounting  to 
more  than  a  hundred;  and  I  am  convinced  that  I  have  remained  in 
my  approximate  estimate  far  short  of  the  correct  number.  I  will 
enumerate  a  few  of  them,  such  as  Audubon,  Judge  Xavier  Martin,  Dr. 
B.  M.  Palmer,  U.  W.  Cable,  Alfred  Roman,  T.  Wharton  Collens, 
LafcAdiolIearn,  E.  C.  Wharton,  James  R.  Randall,  Alexander  Walker, 
John  Dimitry,  John  W.  Overall,  Father  Ryan,  the  patriotic  poet,  and 
many  others.  The  writers  of  the  fair  sex  seem  to  be  as  numerous,  if 
they  do  not  actually  predominate,  such  as  Mrs.  Buckner,  Mrs.  Mollie 
Moore  Davis,  Mrs.  Nicholson,  "Constant  Beauvais"  (Miss  Leona 
Queyrouze),  Miss  Bisland,  Mrs.  Gideon  Townsend,  Mrs.  Mary  Wal- 
singham,  Mrs.  Mary  Bushnell  Williams,  Mrs.  Mary  Whitaker,  Mrs. 
Marie  Louise  Clarke,  Mrs.  Field  (well  known  as  C'atherine  Cole),  Mi-s. 
Anna  l^eyre  Dinnies,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Dorsey,  Mrs.  Eliza  Ann  Dupuy, 
Mrs.  Susan  Blanchard  Elder,  Mrs.  Virginia  French,  Miss  Grace  King, 
Miss  Florance  F.  O'Connor,  Miss  Louia©  lANm^\jo\i\\xv\SL\>.»^^'c^.^^^^ 
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A.  Bryan,  Miss  Julia  K.  Wetherell  (now  Mrs.  Marion  Baker),  Mother 
Austin  Carroll  (superior  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy),  and  others  whom  I 
can  not  recall  to  my  memory  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  And  yet,  in 
the  fae«  of  such  facts,  Louisiana  is  reproached  by  prejudiced  critics 
with  a  complete  want  of  culture,  and  even  with  having  no  desire  or 
affinity  for  enlightenment!  We  are  the  slothful  lovers  of  ignorance! 
But  is  this  true?  Have  we  not  achieved  something  commendable  in 
the  field  of  literature,  particularly  when  it  is  considered  that  it  has 
been  done  under  the  most  untoward  circumstances,  to  which  I  shall 
presently  allude?  For  more  information  I  recommend  to  anyboily 
who  may  feel  interested  in  this  subject  a  very  valuable  book,  written 
by  James  Wood  Davidson,  of  South  Carolina,  in  1869,  and  entitled 
The  Living  Writers  of  the  South.  The  volume  contains  the  naities 
of  241  writers — 166  male  and  75  female.  This  was  twenty-one  years 
ago,  at  the  darkest  period  of  our  history.  Is  not  this  an  undeniable 
proof  of  the  intellectual  industry  of  the  South?  And  is  it  not  well 
known  how  rapidly  she  has  developed  her  resources  since  the  winter 
of  her  subjugation  has  been  made  glorious  by  the  fair  sun  of  restora- 
tion to  her  original  liberties  and  rights  of  sovereignty? 

I  have  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  birth  and  progress  of  literature 
in  Louisiana  from  the  colonial  epoch  to  the  present  time  under  cir- 
cumstances which  make  the  development  it  has  attained  a  matter  of 
no  little  surprise.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  present  area 
of  our  State  was  comparatively  a  wilderness,  where  its  scattered 
inhabitants  had  to  attend  to  the  first  wants  of  physical  existence  rather 
than  to  the  culture  of  the  mind — to  material  comfort  rather  than  to 
intellectual  ornament.  They  had  to  struggle  against  the  hostility  of 
the  elements,  against  hurricanes  and  overflows,  against  the  inclemen- 
cies of  an  ever- variable  climate;  to  cut  down  primitive  forests;  to 
prepare  the  virgin  soil  for  cultivation ;  to  drain  dismal  swamps;  to 
defy  the  breath  of  pestilence;  to  chain  to  its  bed  the  mightiest  of 
rivers;  to  build  levees  far  and  wide,  broad  and  high;  to  develop 
incipient  agriculture  and  commerce;  to  invite  and  attract  Caucasian 
immigration;  to  create  wealth  by  opening  avenues  to  all  sorts  of 
industries;  to  drill,  supervise,  nurse,  feed,  clothe,  and  civilize  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  barbarians  of  Africa,  whom  the  governments  of  France 
and  Spain  had  successfully  introduced  into  Lower  Louisiana,  whose 
semitropical  climate,  more  hot,  more  damp,  and  malaria-laden  than 
at  present,  aft^r  so  many  improvements  by  the  efforts  of  man,  and 
whose  half -submerged  surface  at  periodical  epochs,  repelled  the  white 
and  skillful  labor  which  would  have  been  so  desirable. 

Besides,  everything  ix)litical,  civil,  and  social  was  again  to  be  modi- 
fied and  organized,  in  1803,  in  a  Commonwealth  doomed  to  be  so  often 
distracted  by  a  change  of  nationality.  New  laws,  new  principles, 
new  rules  of  action,  new  springs  of  thought,  new  sources  of  sentiment 
and  affection,  even  a  new  language,  to  be  adopted;  a  transformation 
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of  customs  and  usages,  and  inevitable  discords  arising  from  snch  a 
state  of  affairs ;  the  confusion  resulting  from  tl^e  removal  of  old  land- 
marks; an  apprenticeship  of  liberty  and  self-government  imposed 
by  Congress  and  the  President,  which  lasted  nine  years;  next,  a 
laborious  evolution  into  State  sovereignty,  leading  to  political  and 
social  struggles,  and  to  race  antipathies  that  ceased  only  by  a  gradual 
adaptation  to  logical  consequences  and  irresistible  exigencies  which 
were  to  be  submitted  to,  and  also  by  a  painfully  slow  fusion  of  incom- 
patibilities. All  this  crowded  into  a  space  of  fifty  years,  during 
which,  by  dint  of  persevering  and  intelligent  labor,  Louisiana  had  cul- 
minated to  a  high  position  in  the  American  constellation  of  confeder- 
ated stars,  when  in  1861  there  was  a  rush  into  four  years  of  horrid 
war,  followed  by  defeat  and  universal  ruin  and  about  twelve  years 
of  such  misrule  as  beggars  description.  And  yet,  notwithstanding 
all  the  obstacles,  from  about  30,000  whites  that  we  were  at  the  utmost 
in  1803,  within  the  present  limits  of  the  State,  we  have  grown  in  about 
eighty  years,  the  span  of  a  man's  life,  into  a  white  population  of  over 
half  a  jnillion.  Surely  one  would  suppose  that,  absorbed  by  the 
necessity  of  providing  with  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  even  rudi- 
mental  education  such  a  stupendously  growing  family,  Louisiana 
would  have  had  very  little  leisure  to  turn  h'^r  attention  from  her  fields 
of  sugar  cane,  corn,  cotton,  and  rice  to  those  of  literature.  I  have 
shown,  however,  by  a  merely  superficial  examination  of  the  subject 
that  she  has  produced  literary  men  and  women  well  known  to  fame 
at  home  and  abroad,  whom,  like  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  she  can 
exhibit  as  her  jewels  to  the  arrogance  of  boasted  superiority  over  her 
fancied  poverty. 

I  have  sketched  with  broad  strokes  what  literature  has  accom- 
plished in  Louisiana  to  the  present  day,  in  two  languages,  the  French 
and  the  English — a  singular  phenomenon,  by  the  by,  not  observable 
anywhere  else  in  these  United  States,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  in  any 
other  country.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  this  will  long  exist, 
now  that  the  English  language  has  gained  so  much  ground  over  the 
other.  For  reasons  too  self-evident  to  need  demonstration,  nobody 
in  Louisiana  who  has  mastered  the  language  of  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  of  Preseott  and  Longfellow,  will  henceforth  resort  to  any 
other  in  writing  a  book.  There  would  be  neither  fame  nor  money  in 
it,  and  therefore  it  will  hardly  be  attempted  in  this  utilitarian  age,  in 
which  what  does  not  pay  has  grown  entirely  out  of  fashion.  Hence, 
in  the  future,  there  is  to  be  in  our  State  no  literature  worth  mention- 
ing and  born  to  live  but  what  shall  be  cradled  in  the  lap  of  the 
language  spoken  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  from  Florida  to  El  Paso 
Del  Norte  and  California.  The  Fates  do  not  take  into  consideration 
the  regrets  of  mortals. 

Should  we  judge  from  present  appearances  and  from  precedents,  we 
must  infer  tliat  Louisiana  will  keep  progressing  in  literature  with  a  firm 
1155— No.  1 17 
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and  confident  stop.  Auspicious  skies  seem  to  look  down  upon  the 
prospect,  for  never  was  there  such  an  effort  to  bring  education  to  the 
very  door  of  everybody  within  her  limits.  We  have  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  flourishing  private  and  public  schools,  and  we  hav^e  estab- 
lished more  than  one  college  and  university.  All  this  is  encouraging; 
but  wherever  there  springs  any  good,  the  coming  of  a  corresponding 
evil  is  always  to  l:>e  guarded  against.  Thus,  may  not  with  us  the 
superficial  expansion  of  the  area  of  knowledge  be  at  the  expense  of 
its  depth?  There  is  here  a  standing  question  of  concentration  and 
solidification  against  dilution  and  rarefaction,  or  evaporation,  which 
remains  to  be  solved.  There  may  be  schools  unproductive  of  scholars, 
and  scholars  unproductive  of  literature.  There  may  be  more  scholars 
issuing  from  a  hundred  than  from  a  thousand  schools,  and  there  may 
be  more  steady  and  efficient  study  in  one  school  than  in  ten,  whose 
aggregate  educational  merit  is  weighed  in  the  lump  against  that  of 
the  inferior  number. 

For  instance,  during  our  old  regime,  in  the  days  of  slavery  and 
of  supposed  universal  laziness  among  the  whites,  the  children  of  those 
who  were  called  Soathern  nabobs  were  made,  in  the  College  of  Orleans 
now  long  defunct,  to  rise  from  pretty  hard  beds  before  daybreak  in 
the  winter.  '^Fhey  had  only  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  an  hour 
for  dinner  and  recreation.  '^That  was  all  the  interruption  to  incessant 
study,  except  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays,  until  the  approach  of  night; 
and  the  annual  vacation  hardly  exceeded  three  or  four  weeks.  I  am 
told  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  change  on  these  points  in  our  modern 
institutions  of  learning.  And  the  vigilant  discipline  of  former  times! 
and  the  ascetic  austerity  of  living!  whither  have  they  fled?  Will 
it  be  believed  that  the  youthful,  soi-disant  luxurious  scions  of  domi- 
neering masters  had,  for  their  breakfast,  to  go  every  morning  to  a 
small  aperture  in  a  pantry  within  which  stood  a  slave — the  still 
vividly  remembered  Bruno — who  distributed  with  autocratic  au- 
thority to  each  one  of  them  half  a  loaf  of  dry  bread?  Verily  it  was 
all  that  they  got.  Were  such  a  Spartan  diet  imposed  on  our  rising 
generation  of  students,  would  tliere  not  be  a  spontaneous  revolution 
and  an  enthusiastic  declaration  of  independence? 

I  will  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  notice,  in  a  parenthesis,  a 
curious  fact.  Now  that  labor  of  every  kind  is  so  generally  advocated 
and  honored  as  the  most  important  and  praiseworthy  of  all  earthly 
things,  physical  labor  is  anxious  to  shrink  to  only  eight  hours  out  of 
the  diurnal  twenty- four;  hence  mental  labor  must  l)e  entitled  to  be 
reduced  to  four,  which  is  a  just  proportion,  considering  that  brain- 
work,  according  to  the  medical  faculty,  is  twice  as  exhausting  as  that 
of  the  muscles.  The  increased  dignity  of  labor  of  every  kind  may 
require  this  increase  of  pampered  leisure;  but  what  of  the  paucity  of 
production  as  the  result  of  it?  And  what  of  the  consequences,  tfl.ken 
in  connection  with  an  inevitable  competition  against  other  nations 
Jess  HolicitouH  nbout  phy^lral  and  intellectual  repose  and  comfort? 
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Let  US  hope,  nevertlieless,  for  the  sake  of  our  present  and  future 
writers,  that,  notwithstanding  this  advocated  diminution  of  labor, 
physical  and  intellectual,  required  by  the  equality  of  dignity  and  the 
necessity  of  sportive  recreation  for  both — the  number  of  readers 
being  multiplied  beyond  all  precedents — the  supply  of  literary  food 
will  be  proportionately  kept  up  to  the  ratio  of  the  market  demand; 
and  yet  I  must  confess  that  there  is  another  shadow  rising  over  the 
horizon  of  my  hopes,  and  darkening  its  roseate  colors.  My  appi'ehen- 
sion  proceeds  from  this  fact:  Fifty  years  ago,  when  the  population  of 
New  Orleans  was  comparatively  small,  and  there  were  fewer  schools, 
and  considerably  less  talk  about  universal  education,  the  siile  of  books 
in  the  Crescent  City  was  strikingly  larger  than  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1888,  and  in  the  preceding  ones  since  the  close  of  the  secession 
war. 

The  booksellers  of  the  ante-bellum  epoch,  French  and  English, 
used  to  sell  with  ease  magniticent  editions  of  the  productions  of  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  and  English  literature,  and  made  fortunes  at  it.  Now 
the  representatives  of  fchat  trade  say  that,  if  they  confined  themselves 
to  the  selling  of  books,  they  would  go  into  bankruptcy.  They  have 
to  fall  back  on  illustrated  magazines  and  all  sorts  of  bric-a-brac.  But 
magazines  are  only  the  light,  flying  artillery  of  literature,  and  not 
those  big  guns  which  achieve  and  secure  permanent  conquests  in  the 
domains  of  the  mind. 

Of  the  thousands  of  young  men  who  attend  our  schools,  there  ai*e 
probably  but  few  who  aspire  to  complete  a  thorough  coui*se  of  educa- 
tion. I  am  informed  that  the  immense  majority,  when  15  or  10  years 
of  age,  are  satisfied  with  what  they  have  been  able  to  acquire  on  the 
scholastic  benches.  They  know  how  to  read  and  write,  and  the  four 
rules  of  arithmetic.  That  is  enough.  They  must  hasten  to  make  a 
living,  and  submit  to  the  early  training  which  it  requires.  It  seems 
almost  to  be  a  general  impression  that  the  fondness  for  the  student's 
midnight  lamp,  and  particularly  a  turn  of  mind  for  literature,  dis- 
qualifies for  business;  and  it  is  therefore  believed  to  be  distasteful  to 
employers.  I  have  heard  teachers  say  that  they  had  frequently,  but 
in  vain,  proposed  to  complete  without  pay  the  education  of  boys  who 
had  displayed  extraordinary  abilities.  But,  no.  The  fatal  hour  for 
money-making  had  struck,  and  the  summons  had  to  be  obeyed.  All 
prizes  are  in  these  days  for  the  swift-footed  in  the  race  of  life.  To 
start  early,  with  light  baggage  and  an  irresistible,  go-ahead  velocity 
and  power  of  perforation  through  all  impediments,  is  the  main  point. 
Away,  then,  with  the  heavy  cargo  of  the  bullion  of  learning!  It  takes 
too  much  time  to  coin  it  into  dollars  and  cents.  This  applies  to  our 
young  women  as  well  as  to  our  young  men,  but  with  more  force  to 
the  latter,  for  obvious  reasons.  If  tliis  is  true,  it  is  deplorably  in  the 
way  of  intellectiuil  impiovenieni,  an<l  is  a  seiious  obstacle  to  the 
healthy  development  of  a  soun<l  and  vigorous  literature. 
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Perhaps  those  youths  to  whom  I  have  alluded  pursue  a  wise  eoui'se 
in  thinking  of  any  other  career  in  preference  to  a  literary  one,  which 
is  the  most  barren  of  all,  at  least  in  earthly  goods,  and  which  is  much 
the  least  prolific  in  personal  happiness,  if  we  draw  our  conclusions 
from  an  average  number  of  the  biographies  of  authors.  Bulwer,  a 
good  judge  in  this  matter,  gives  to  youthful  literary  aspirants  a  good 
deal  of  suggestive  advice,  which  we  sum  up  in  a  few  words:  '*  Be  inde- 
pendent, first,  and  then  write,  if  so  disposed.  Therefore,  be  a  baker, 
a  butcher,  a  tailor,  a  grocer,  or  anything  else,  to  acquire  that  inde- 
pendence, and  then  be  a  Walter  Scott  or  a  Byron,  if  you  can."  This 
is  sound  advice.  Unfortunately  it  is  difficult,  it  is  almost  impossible, 
for  one  who  has  been  for  yeai^s  and  for  the  better  part  of  his  life  the 
worshiper  of  Plutus,  to  become  later  a  successful  wooer  of  the  Muses 
and  a  favorite  of  Apollo. 

But  literature  is  to  the  brain  of  man  what  religion  is  to  his  heart. 
It  is  an  imperious,  an  innate  want,  whose  craving  will  have  to  be 
satisfied  in  Louisiana,  as  elsewhere,  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of 
civilization  and  wealth.  Literature  is  the  manifestation  of  how  much 
soul  there  is  in  a  social  body;  and  those  nations  which  have  been 
without  a  literature,  whatever  of  power  and  material  wealth  they 
may  have  obtained,  have  been  nothing  but  corpses  floating  like  dead 
logs  on  the  stream  of  history.  It  is  as  if  they  had  never  lived,  for 
they  did  nothing  to  delight,  to  comfort,  to  improve  mankind  in  that 
spiritual  part  of  its  existence  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  one 
granted  to  the  lower  order  of  created  beings.  Those  nations  are 
buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  past,  and  their  meaningless  tombs, 
colossal  as  they  may  be,  are  the  mute  and  only  records  they  have  left. 
But  we,  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America,  are  not,  and  do 
not  intend  to  be,  corpses.  We,  on  the  contrary,  intend  to  leave  to 
the  remotest  i)osterity  such  beacons  of  light  as  will  make  our  annals 
legible  in  their  inscription  on  the  face  of  this  continent.  Be  it  there- 
fore the  ambition  of  Louisiana  largely  to  contribute  to  the  formation 
of  a  national  literature  that  shall  tower  up  to  an  unprecedented  height, 
and  present  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  horizon  all  its  sides,  equally 
resplendent  with  competitive  brilliancy,  and  constituting  an  imper- 
ishable whole  of  surpassing  perfection. 

But  the  truth  must  be  told  to  those  athletes  of  the  intellect  who, 
wearing  the  colors  of  Louisiana  after  the  fashion  of  the  knights  of 
old,  may  venture  into  the  national  arena,  where  they  will  have  to 
compete  with  so  many  champions  from  the  other  parts  of  the  United 
States.  They  will  have  many  obstacles  to  surmount  about  which 
they  must  be  forewarned,  so  that  they  may  not  be  surprised  and  dis- 
couraged when  grappling  with  them  as  if  with  unexpected  foes;  and 
if,  after  being  thus  forewarned,  they  enter  into  the  lists,  their  merit, 
whether  they  succeed  or  succumb,  will  be  the  greater.  Let  them, 
therefore,  be  frankly  told  that,  in  a  worldly  or  business  point  of  view. 
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the  literary  career  is  the  most  laborious,  the  most  uncertain  and  unre- 
munerative  one  which  they  can  choose.  It  is  the  via  dolorosa  to  the 
Calvary  of  martyrdom. 

But  since  those  who  contribute  to  the  glory  of  their  country  are 
most  of  them  to  be  reckoned  among  martyrs,  let  Louisiana  by  all 
means  have  her  portion  in  those  victims  of  self-sacrifice,  a  few  of 
whom  may  in  the  end  find  themselves,  with  many  thorns  in  the  flesh, 
on  the  high  road  to  fame,  but  seldom  to  contentment  and  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  comforts  of  competency.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  most 
fertile  in  disappointment  and  in  woe;  for  the  Night  Thoughts  of 
Young  are  not  sadder  reading  than  the  lives  of  the  majority  of  the 
most  famous  authors,  from  blind  Homer,  begging  his  bread,  to  half- 
crazed  Rousseau,  making  a  living  not  by  his  immortal  works  but  by 
copying  music;  from  him  to  Edgar  Poe,  fevered  with  poverty,  drunfc 
with  the  pride  of  genius,  wallowing  in  the  mud  of  humiliation  and 
neglect;  and  to  Macaulay  or  Hawthorne,  who,  as  they  admit  them- 
selves, would  at  a  certain  epoch  of  their  existence  have  starved  if 
official  patronage  had  not  come  to  their  rescue.  For  one  who  dazzles 
the  multitude  by  grasping  the  laurel  crown  on  the  Capitolian  height, 
and  whose  example  stimulates  so  many  to  attempt  the  same  daring 
exploit,  thousands  perish  in  obscure  byways  and  lanes,  with  the  heart- 
rending consciousness  of  the  possession  of  talent  which  chance,  luck, 
or  opportunity  did  not  favor. 

A  talent  for  writing  is  getting  to  be  so  common  in  these  United 
States  that  it  looks  as  if  the  superabundance  of  our  literary  produc- 
tions will  necessitate  a  protective  tariff,  as  much  as  coal  and  iron,  to 
secure  remuneration.  I  renieml^er  having  read  in  Harper's  Monthly, 
not  long  ago,  that  there  are  not,  outside  of  the  regular  newspaper 
writers,  a  dozen  men  over  the  broad  surface  of  our  highly  educated 
country  who  succeed  in  making  a  living  exclusively  with  the  pen.  I 
remember  also  having  derived  from  the  same  unquestionable  author- 
ity the  information  that  very  few  magazines  pay  a  "living  price"  to 
contributors,  and  that  these  few  are  constantly  supplied  with  100  per 
cent  more  material  than  they  annually  need.  So  much  for  maga- 
zines. As  to  books,  there  is  such  a  deluge  of  them  that  the  market  is 
literally  glutted,  and  I  have  heard  one  of  the  most  famous  writers  of 
Massachusetts  say  that  he  estimated  the  average  life  of  books  to  be 
seven  days.  What,  then,  are  the  chances  to  procure  the  means  of 
subsistence  from  such  a  precarious  source?  To  rely  on  it  would  be  as 
if  relying  on  a  lottery  ticket.  It  would  be  as  wise  to  attempt  to  erect 
a  solid  building  on  the  ephemeral  wings  of  a  butterfly.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  said  that  this  may  be  true  for  mere  ^alent,  but  that  it  can  not 
apply  to  genius.  Is  it  so?  Does  not  experience  or  history  speak  to 
the  contrary?  And  does  not  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  say  correctly, 
in  his  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table,  that  ''genius  stands  twice 
the  chance  of  talent  to  die  in  a  hospital,  in  jail,  in  debt^  «.\\vi  \w  \«^ 
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repute  "?  Tliis  is  very  logical,  as  every  envious  mediocrity — and  the 
world  is  made  up  of  mediocrities — is  the  natural  enemy  of  genius,  and 
slanders  or  <)pi)oses  it  in  every  possible  way  with  implacable  perse- 
verance. Moreover,  as  the  precious  metals  arc  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  genius  always  looks  up  and  never  down,  it  follows  that 
without  friendly  protection  it  is  doomed  to  a  hospital  or  to  a  jail  for 
debt. 

These  are  serious  considerations,  to  be  thoughtfully  weighed  by 
those  youths  who,  coming  out  of  the  seminaries  of  learning  in  our 
State  of  Louisiana,  after  having  gone  through  their  academical  course 
of  studies,  will  be  disposed  to  seek  in  literary  pui*suits  the  means  of 
securing  for  themselves  an  independent  and  perhaps  a  brilliant  exist- 
ence. Another  difficulty  in  their  way  is  a  geographical  one.  They 
will  soon  discover  that  they  are  at  a  very  great  distance  from  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  to  which  every  writer  must  look  for 
a  publisher  and  for  a  market,  because  we  have  hot  a  single  publisher 
of  any  consequence  in  the  South.  How  can,  for  instance,  an  author 
living  in  New  Orleans  keep  himself  posted  as  to  the  wants  of  those 
three  great  intellectual  centers?  What  an  advantage  it  would  be  for 
him  to  be  in  daily  personal  communication  with  those  from  whom  he 
expects  employment!  What  inevitable  and  annoying  delays  there 
are  in  correspondence  by  letters  in  matters  of  this  kindL  How  many 
useful  things  he  would  rapidly  learn  by  social  contact,  by  the  forma- 
tion of  sympathetic  habits  and  associations,  and  by  the  opportunity 
of  an  easy  and  prompt  interchange  of  views!  What  mortifications 
and  failures  he  might  avoid  by  being  on  the  spot  where  his  transac- 
tions are  to  be  carried  on!  In  more  than  one  instance  a  Louisianian 
will  have  to  be  strengthened  by  an  irresistible  literary  vocation,  not 
to  be  discouraged.  I  will  mention  one  case  in  point  as  illustrative  of 
my  statement. 

A  young  native  of  our  State,  splendidly  qualified  for  success  in  lit- 
erature, but  perhaps  afflicted  with  too  much  sensitiveness,  resolved 
to  make  a  living  by  his  pen.  His  first  step  was  to  write  with  much 
care  twelve  different  articles  on  several  subjects  and  send  them  to 
some  of  the  most  eminent  magazines  and  reviews  of  the  North.  After 
a  delay  of  about  one  month  of  intense  anxiety,  he  received  as  many 
answei-s  as  he  had  forwarded  essays.  Those  answers  were  all  written 
in  about  the  same  style,  as  follows: 

Thanks  for  your  very  remarkable  article.  We  read  it  with  great  delight,  bnt 
we  regret  that  for  many  months  to  come  we  shall  have  no  room  for  its  publica- 
tion. Therefore  we  return  it,  with  warm  acknowledgments  for  the  favor  you 
have  done  us. 

The  young  author  felt  greatly  dejecta,  but  his  dejection  was  not 
unmixed  ^ith  a  certain  degree  of  elation.  He  had  written,  after  all, 
twelve  ailicles  admitted  by  competent  judges  to  be  remarkable.  This 
was  a  considerable  point  gained;  his  capacity  could  no  longer  be  a 
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matter  of  doubt  to  himself.  He  had  only  to  be  patient  and  to  wait 
for  the  opportunity  to  show  the  public  liis  concealed  intellectual 
treasures.  But  one  night,  as  he  was  contemjilating  with  a  sad  eye  his 
twelve  returned  manuscripts  arrayed  before  him  in  a  grim  row,  he 
took  theonewhicli  he  thought  the  ablest,  and  which  had  elicited  more 
commendation  than  the  rest,  and  as  he  paternally  caressed  it  with 
one  hand  it  struck  him  that  it  looked  as  if  it  never  had  been  opened 
and  had  remained  exactly  as  he  sent  it.  This  was  a  horrible  idea, 
and  the  devil  suggested  to  him  an  experiment.  Finding  liimself  at 
that  moment  in  a  cloud  of  mosquitoes,  he  caught  a  number  of  them, 
which  he  inserted  between  each  leaf  of  his  manuscript,  where  they 
could  not  i)ossibly  remain  unremoved  should  the  opuscule  be  opened 
and  read.  Nicely  adjusted  and  again  neatly  tied  with  red  tape,  the 
bundle  was  sent  back,  and  was  followed  by  a  note  in  which  thcAvriter, 
reconciling  his  conscience  to  a  white  lie,  begged  the  attention  of  the 
editor  to  the  new  subject  submitted  to  his  consideration,  while  in 
reality  it  was  the  same  already  rejected.  Promptly  this  time  the 
package  was  returned  with  these  lines: 

We  renew  our  thanks.  Your  new  essay  far  exceeds  the  preceding  one  in  inter- 
est, able  as  that  was;  but  we  lament  the  impossibility  of  publishing  it  on  account 
of  previous  engagements  and  of  our  having  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  already  paid 
for  and  illustrated  articles. 

Our  young  friend  tore  open  with  an  impatient  hand  the  envelope  of 
the  manuscript,  and  lo!  every  mosquito  dropped  from  the  page  where 
it  had  been  deposited,  thus  testifying  that  their  repose  had  never  been 
disturbed.  This  jouth  had  sense  and  nerve,  and  putting  forever  his 
pen  in  that  safe  little  locality  which  lies  between  the  ear  and  the  side 
of  the  head,  he  grasped  the  spade  and  the  plow,  and  is  now  acquir- 
ing an  honest  independence  by  raising  extra-early  cabbages,  which  he 
sends  North  instead  of  manuscripts. 

My  object  in  this  article  is  to  show  that  I^uisiana  has  a  right  to  a 
l)etter  reputation  tlian  she  has  hitherto  possesvsed  as  to  intellectual 
wealth,  and  as  to  an  active  desire  for  its  increase.  She  has  the  laud- 
able ambition  to  educate  herself  to  the  standard  of  the  most  favored  of 
her  sister  States.  She  needs  encouragement  for  her  rising  generation 
of  youthful  writers,  who  have  no  chance  for  making  themselves  known 
except  by  sending  their  productions  to  the  North,  where  alone  the 
means  of  publication  exist.  We  have  lately  seen  with  much  gratifi- 
cation a  liberal  disposition  on  the  part  of  Northern  publishers  to 
encourage  Southern  literature,  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  develop 
perhaps  to  a  degree  beyond  their  expectation,  particularly  in  Louisiana, 
whose  genial  climate  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  and  where,  under  auspicious  skies,  the  fertility  of  the  brain 
should  correspond  with  that  of  the  soil. 
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(The  books  ment1oiie<l  below  have  been  i>ositive  or,   as  the  (*ase 

ini^ht  be,  negative  sonnies  of  information  for  the  writer.) 

Acts  of  the  Louisiana  legislature,  1803-1890. 

House  and  Senate  documents,  1803-1890. 

Rei)orts  of  governors  and  superintendents  of  pnblic  education. 

History  of  public*  (Mlucation  in  Louisiana,  by  R.  M.  Lusher. 

Mannscript.  This  volume  has  been  of  the  utmost  valae  to  the  writer  and  is  the 
medium  from  whicli  House  and  Senate  documents  and  governors'  messages  on 
education  have  1)een  available. 

Compilation  of  the  laws  of  Louisiana  relating  to  tlie  free  public 

schools,  Joseph  A.  Breaux,  1890. 

Historical  collections  of  Louisiana. 

B.  F.  French,  5  volumes,  1846-1 S53. 

Containing  the  memoirs  of  Charlevoix,  Jontel,  Dumont,  C^ampigny,  De  la 
Harpe,  etc. 

Ibid,,  2  volumes,  1869-1875. 

History  of  Louisiana,  Le  Page  du  Pratz,  1763. 

Memoire  historique  et  iK)litique  sur  la  Louisiane,  O.  (t.  de  Ver- 

gennes,  1802. 

Histoire  de  la  Louisiane,  Barl>e-Marbois,  1829. 

History  of  Louisiana,  Fran(,M)is  Xavier  Martin. 

To  this  is  appended  the  Annals  of  Louisiana  from  the  close  of  Martin's  history 
in  1815  to  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  in  1861,  by  John  F.  Condon. 

History-  of  Louisiana,  0.  K.  A.  Gayarre,  4  volumes,  1885. 

Relation  du  voyage  des  i)remi^res  Ui*sulines  a  la  Nouvelle-Orleans 
(1726),  M.  Tranchepain  de  St.  Augustine,  1859. 

Voyage  de  la  Louisiane,  A.  J.  Laval,  1728. 

Voyage  a,  la  Louisiane  (1749-1798). 

Second  voyage  k  la  Louisiane,  Baudry  des  Lozieres,  1802-03. 

Vue  de  la  Colonic  esi)agnole  du  Mississippi,  M.  Berquin-Duvallon, 
1803. 

Memoires  sur  la  Louisiane  et  la  Nouvelle-Orleans,  Want^ , 

1804. 

Geographical  Description  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  W.  Darby,  1816. 

The  Ursulines  in  Louisiana  (1727-1824),  by  the  author  of  Leaves 
from  the  Annals  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  1886. 

The  Creoles  of  Louisiana,  G.  W.  Cable,  1884. 

Municipal  History  of  Xew  Orleans,  William  W.  How(»,  1889. 

History  of  Claiborne  Parish,  B.  M.  Hulse,  1886. 

Aubert  Dubay  and  Fernando  de  Lemos,  C.  E.  A.  Gayarre. 

Historical  novels. 

Une  Paroisse  Louisianaise,  Reve  de  . 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


June  7, 1898. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  twenty-first  num- 
ber of  the  current  series  of  contributions  to  American  educational 
history,  prepared  for  this  Bureau  and  edited  by  Prof.  Herbert  B. 
Adams.  The  present  volume  is  the  history  of  Higher  Education  in 
Missouri,  planned  by  Prof.  Marshall  S.  Snow,  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity. Missouri,  like  Louisiana,  originated  in  a  French  settlement. 
After  1820  the  State  was  settled  chiefly  by  immigrants  from  Kentucky 
and  Virginia.  After  1848  a  large  number  of  Grermans  settled  in  and 
about  St.  Louis.  By  that  time  the  great  stream  of  Northern  migra- 
tion had  reached  the  Mississippi  and  crossed  it  into  Iowa  and  Mis- 
souri. The  early  settlers  founded  the  State  educational  system  on  a 
very  broad  basis,  as  may  be  seen  by  studying  the  laws  founding  the 
State  University  and  the  common-school  system. 

The  history  of  the  State  University,  at  Columbia,  and  of  Wash- 
ington University,  of  St.  Louis,  are  of  great  interest  as  furnishing 
two  types  of  educational  enterprise,  each  one  tichieving  a  successful 
career. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  T.  Harris, 

Commissioner. 
Hon.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


INTEODTJOTORT  NOTE. 


The  pnrpose  of  this  series  of  papers  is  to  illustrate  the  rise,  develop- 
ment, and  recent  conditions  of  higher  education  in  Missouri  by  study- 
ing a  few  representative  institutions  of  high  grade,  each  one  standing 
for  certain  interests  and  influences  peculiar  to  its  surroundings. 
From  more  than  two  score  institutions  in  this  State  which  have  a 
chartered  right  to  grant  academic  degrees  have  been  selected  six, 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  State  University,  at  Columbia. 

(2)  Central  College,  at  Fayette,  under  the  control  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South. 

(3)  William  Jewell  College,  at  Liberty.     A  Baptist  college. 

(4)  Westminster  College,  at  Fulton,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

(5)  Drury  College,  at  Springfield,  endowed  and  maintained  chiefly 
by  Congregationalists. 

(6)  Washington  University,  St.  Louis.     Nonsectarian. 

The  sketch  of  Washington  University  has  been  prepared  by  myself. 
For  the  others  I  am  indebted  to  the  valuable  assistance  of  members  of 
the  faculties  of  the  several  institutions  of  which  they  treat.  The 
names  of  the  writers  will  be  found  at  the  head  of  their  respective 
papers. 

I  desire  to  express  here  my  thankful  appreciation  of  this  valuable 
cooperation  in  a  work  of  common  interest  to  us  all. 

Without  their  aid,  so  cheerfully  rendered,  my  own  task  would  have 
been  an  impossible  one.  As  far  as  possible  their  contributions  have 
been  left  untouched,  such  changes  only  having  been  made  as  were 
necessary  to  give  unity  to  the  whole  work. 

MABSHAUi  S.  Snow. 

Washington  Untvbrsity,  8t  Louis. 


Chapter  I. 

THE  UNITERSITY  OP  THE  STATE  OP  MISSOURI.* 


By  Thomas  Jefferson  Lowry. 


An  alnmniis,  whose  opportunities  for  knowing  the  subject  were 
equal  to  those  of  any  person  living,  in  an  open  letter  to  the  thirty- 
first  general  assembly  of  Missouri  in  1881,  says  of  the  Missouri  Uni- 
versity— and  with  far  greater  propriety  than  if  the  words  came  from 
one  connected  with  it: 

Probahly  no  institution  founded  in  the  Mississippi  Basin  and  buffeted  by  such 
adverse  influences  has  left,  at  the  close  of  the  first  semicentennial  of  its  existenoe, 
a  more  profound  impress  on  our  Western  civilization  than  has  the  Missouri  Uni- 
versity. The  wisdom  of  David  Barton  and  compeers  anchoring  it  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  1820,  the  great  ability  and  steadfast  paternal  devotion  of  its  organizer  and 
first  and  fifth  president,  John  H.  Lathrop,  the  efficiency  and  enthusiasm  of  its 
presidents,  James  Shannon  and  W.  W.  Hudson,  its  faithful  professors,  its  thor- 
ough teaching,  gave  it  character  as  the  leader  of  Southwestern  education  and 
brought  it  successfully  through  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  its  existence  to  the 
close  of  the  civil  war.  Then  the  awakened  sense  of  justice  of  the  Missouri  leg- 
islature, the  redoubled  munificence  of  the  United  States  Government,  the  renewed 
liberality  of  Boone  County  and  of  Columbia,  the  openhanded  generosity  of  suc- 
cessive general  assemblies,  and  the  political  sagacity,  broad  statesmanship,  match- 
less eloquence,  unwearied  devotion  of  Hon.  James  S.  Rollins,  a  few  devoted 
alumni,  and  other  faithful  friends,  enabled  those  grand  old  organizers,  statesmen, 
educators,  presidents,  Daniel  Read  and  S.  S.  Laws,  to  broaden,  deepen,  solidify  its 
foundations  as  they  directed  and  shaped  its  growth  into  a  true  American  uni- 
versity. Its  influence  was  far-reaching;  *'it  measurably  vitalized  education 
throughout  the  State ; "  itfi  graduates  became  molders  of  public  thought,  con- 
servators of  our  civilization,  promoters  of  progress  throughout  the  West  and 
Southwest,  until  it  eventually  succeeded  in  arousing  and  interesting  the  Common- 
wealth herself  in  the  highest  organ  of  her  intellectual  life.  Better  than  all  this, 
its  spirit  was  modest,  generous,  progressive ;  its  presidents  unselfish,  able,  learned, 
devoted,  inspiring;  its  professors  capable  and  zealoas,  making  the  university  a 
cause,  not  a  convenience ;  it  was  strong,  for,  while  not  attempting  to  teach  every- 
thing, it  taught  the  subjects  which  it  did  undertake  with  increasing  thorough- 
ness. This  institution  is  fast  coming  up  to  the  full  idea  of  a  true  American  uni- 
versity, and  thus  rooting  itself  in  the  confidence,  pride,  affections  of  the  people, 
and  slowly  but  surely  becoming  the  crown  and  glory  of  onr  State  system  of  edu- 
cation.   Many  of  our  educational  institutions,  and  thousands  of  the  citizens  of 

*For  latest  statistics  see  p.  1^ 
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the  West  and  Soath  in  every  walk  of  life  will  cheerfnlly  acknowledge  a  large 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Missouri  University. 

A  school  of  such  power  challenges  a  study  of  its  history  and  struc- 
ture, which  is  in  some  respects  unique.  The  complete  history  of  this 
university  is  full  of  interest,  for  it  shows  a  steady  growth,  it  records 
many  experiments,  it  gives  valuable  data  for  comparing  the  educa- 
tional results  of  diverse  systems.  But  such  a  history  is  not  our  pres- 
ent task.  To  sketch  briefly,  plainly,  the  history  of  the  university, 
and  to  describe  concisely  the  salient  points  of  its  peculiar  structure, 
is  the  object  of  the  ensuing  pages. 

To  this  end  the  reader  is  invited  to  notice — 

I.  The  Obiqin  of  the  University. 
Its  historic  background. 
The  idea  of  the  university. 
The  means  for  founding  the  university. 
II.  Founding  the  University. 
Locating  the  university. 
Bill  for  locating. 
Located  in  Boone  County. 
Instituting  the  university. 
The  original  Geyer  act. 
The  amended  Oeyer  act. 
Organization  of  the  university. 

Its  legal  organization  in  1839. 
The  building. 
Scholastic  organization. 

Preliminary  organization. 
Dedicating  the  university. 
Completed  organization. 
St  Louis  Medical  School. 
Reconstruction,  on  Virginia  plan« 
Reorganization  of  the  university. 

Locating  **  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts." 
Reorganization,  scholastic. 
G^eneral  plan. 
Military  department. 
Normal  school. 

Agricultural  and  mechanical  arts  college. 
School  of  mines. 
Law  school. 
Medical  school. 

University  organization,  July  4,  1876. 
School  of  fine  arts. 
Engineering  school. 

The  Laws  ohservatory. 

Sale  of  large  part  of  agricultural  college  lands. 
Articulation  of  Missouri  Medical  College  with  the  uni- 
versity. 
Enlarging  university  huilding. 
State  aid  to  university  from  1877  to  1889. 
Rededication  of  university  as  enlarged. 
Death  of  Professor  Ficklin. 
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n.  PouNDiNO  THE  UNIVERSITY— CJontinned. 

Uniyersity  organization,  Jnly  4, 1889. 

1.  The  schools  of  the  nniyersity;  its  presidents  as 
teachers. 

3.  Examinations. 
8.  Degrees. 

4.  Government  of  university. 

5.  The  societies. 

6.  Scholarships. 

7.  Duration  of  session  and  vacation. 

8.  University  periodical. 

9.  Coeducation. 

10.  A  retrospect. 

11.  Deaths  of  Major  Rollins,  Professor  Pratt,  and 

Judge  Bliss, 
m.  The  Services  which  the  Universitt  has  Rendered  to  the  State  of 

Missouri  and  to  the  Whole  West. 
rv.  The  Place  op  the  University  in  the  Educational  System  op  Mis- 
souri. 
V.  GiPTs  TO  THE  University  by  the  United  States  Government,  by  the 
State,  by  the  Counties  of  Boons  and  Phelps,  and  by  Individual 
Donors. 
VI.  Permanent  and  Fixed  General  Endowments  op  the  University. 

A.  Nonproductive  endowments. 

B.  Productive  endowments. 

i.  the  origin  of  the  universitt. 

Its  Historic  Background. 

When  first  established  in  1839  the  university  was  a  creature  of  the 
munificence  of  the  United  States  Grovemment  and  of  the  liberality  of 
the  people  of  Boone  County.  But  at  its  reestablishment  in  1870  the 
United  States  Government,  Boone  County,  the  State  of  Missouri,  and 
the  town  of  Columbia  all  contributed.  The  leading  spirits  in  this 
reestablishment  were  James  S.  Rollins  and  Daniel  Read. 

The  policy  of  the  General  Government  to  aid  the  States  in  the  work 
of  education  by  land  grants  was  first  suggested  in  a  letter  of  Gen. 
Rufus  Putnam  to  General  Washington,  June  16,  1783.  This  policy 
was  formulated  by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  the  ordinance  of  1787,  in  the 
following  language: 

And  for  extending  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
which  form  the  basis  whereon  these  republics,  their  laws  and  constitutions,  are 
erected,  etc. : 

It  is  hereby  eruicted  and  declared  by  the  authority  aforesaid  [L  e.,  of  the  United 

States  in  Congress  assembled] ,  That  the  following  articles  shall  be  considered  as 

articles  of  compact  between  the  original  States  and  the  people  in  the  said  Territory 

[northwest  of  the  river  Ohio] ,  and  forever  remain  unalterable,  unless  by  common 

consent,  to  wit: 

******* 

Art.  3.  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government 
and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  ot  «^A>&»>tocL^dQASLVs»s^^sL 
be  encouraged. 
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In  the  act  of  Congress  of  1812,  organizing  the  Territory  of  Missouri, 
this  article  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  was  carried  across  the  Mississippi 
and  somewhat  amplified,  as  the  following  extract  from  that  act  shows: 

Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  govermnent  and 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  be  encouraged 
and  provided  for  from  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  in  said  Territory  in 
such  manner  as  Congress  may  deem  ex];>edient. 

When  the  State  of  Missouri  was  organized  out  of  this  Territory, 
Congress  deemed  it  expedient,  as  above  provided,  to  devote  two  town- 
ships of  land  to  "a  university,"  and  one  thirty-sixth  of  the  entire 
public  domain,  together  with  saline  and  swamp  lands,  to  ''township 
[now  district]  schools." 

The  university,  called  "a  seminary  of  learning,"  and  "the  town- 
ship [now  district]  schools"  were  planted  together  as  coordinate 
and  constituent  parts  of  the  public-school  work  of  Missouri  in  the 
enabling  act  of  Congress,  March  6,  1820;  in  the  ordinance  of  July  19, 
1820,  acquiescing  therein,  prior  to  the  constitutional  organization  of 
the  State;  and  also  in  the  first  constitution  of  the  State,  adopted  in 
St.  Louis,  July  19,  1820,  in  the  following  explicit  utterances,  in  the 
first  and  second  sections  of  the  sixth  article : 

Schools  and  the  means  of  education  shaU  be  forever  encouraged  in  this  State. 
*    *    *    One  school  or  more  shall  be  established  in  each  township. 

The  general  aesembly  shall  take  measures  for  the  improvement  of  such  lands, 
etc.,  to  support  a  university  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  the  arts  and 
sciences;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly,  as  soon  as  may  be«  to 
provide  effectual  means  *  *  *  for  the  improvement  and  permanent  security 
of  the  funds  and  endowments  of  such  institution. 

Missouri  stipulated  and  covenanted  in  her  original  organization  to 
promote  or  move  forward  the  sciences,  the  arts,  and  literature. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  the  higher  education 
was  thus  identified  with  the  lower,  as  coordinate  and  constituent, 
necessary  parts  of  one  whole — the  public-school  work  of  Missouri — 
upon  the  original  organization  of  the  State.  And  further,  that  "the 
maintenance  and  promotion  of  the  university,  as  well  as  of  the  public 
school,  was  a  covenant  obligation,  an  inalienable  obligation,  deliber- 
ately and  solemnly  assumed  by  Missouri,  as  one  of  the  organic  condi- 
tions on  which  she  was  constituted  a  State  and  united  with  her  sister 
States  in  the  Federal  compact."  * 

The  Idea  of  the  University. 

The  idea  of  a  university  for  Missouri,  called  "a  seminary  of  learn- 
ing," was  engendered  in  the  act  of  Congress,  Februaiy  17,  1818;  was 
embodied  in  the  enabling  act  of  Congress,  March  6,  1820,  and  in  the 
ordinance,  July  19,  1820,  acquiescing  therein,  prior  to  the  constitu- 
tional organization  of  the  State,  and  the  second  section  of  the  sixth 


^jF^om  a  pab]ished  address  delivered  by  President  S.  S.  Laws  before  the  Mis- 
soarilegiBlAtnre  in  1877. 
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article  of  the  constitution  of  1820  (written  by  David  Barton)  gives  it 
birth  as  part  of  the  organic  law  of  Missouri.  The  original  constitu- 
tion of  Missouri  decrees  that  this  ** seminary  of  learning"  shall  be  "a 
university  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences" — 
a  comprehensive  and  masterly  definition  of  a  true  American  univer- 
sity.    The  constitution  of  1865  says: 

The  general  assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  State  nniyersity,  with 
departments  for  instmction  in  teaching,  in  agricnltnre,  and  in  natural  science, 
as  soon  as  the  public-school  f  and  will  permit. 

« 

The  constitution  of  1875  i)uts  it,  in  Article  XI,  sections  5  and  6: 

The  annual  income  of  the  public-school  fund,  together  with  so  much  of  the  ordi- 
nary revenue  of  the  State  as  may  be  by  law  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  shall  be 
faithfully  appropriated  for  establishing  and  maintaining  the  free  public  schools 
and  the  State  University,  and  for  no  other  uses  or  purposes  whatsoever.  The 
general  assembly  shall,  whenever  the  public-school  fund  will  permit  and  the 
actual  necessity  of  the  same  may  require,  aid  and  maintain  the  State  University 
now  established,  with  its  present  departments,  namely: 

A  college  of  languages  and  sciences,  with  professional  schools  in 
agriculture,  in  teaching,  in  law,  in  medicine,  and  in  mining.  We 
see,  therefore,  that  the  university  is  an  integral  part  of  the  public- 
school  organization  established  by  law  and  embedded  in  the  succes- 
sive constitutions  (1820,  18(35,  and  1875)  of  this  State;  and  it  is  the 
traditional  and  established  policy  of  this  State  to  support  and  pro- 
mote the  univei^ity  as  the  crown  and  glory  of  the  public-school 
system. 

THE  MEANS  FOR  FOUNDING  THE  UNTVERSrTY. 

The  means  for  founding  the  university  was  a  grant  of  two  town- 
ships (46,080  acres)  of  land  from  the  United  States  Government  to 
the  State  of  Missouri  "for  the  use  of  a  seminary  of  learning."  One 
of  these  townships,  to  be  '*  located  on  the  waters  of  the  Missouri,"  was 
reserved  for  tlie  Territory  of  Missouri  for  '*  the  support  of  a  seminary 
of  learning"  by  act  of  Congress,  February  17,  1818,  and  tliis  town- 
ship, together  with  "one"  additional  "entire  township"  (making  two 
townships  in  all)  was,  by  the  enabling  act  of  Congress,  March  6, 1820, 
donated  to  the  State  of  Missouri  "for  the  use  of  a  seminary  of  learn- 
ing," but  it  was  not  until  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Januarj'^  24,  1827, 
that  these  seminarj-  lands  w^ere  authorized  to  be  selected  for  and  con- 
firmed to  the  State  of  Missouri  "for  the  purposes  of  a  seminary  or 
seminaries  of  learning.'' 

The  legislature  of  Missouri  was,  by  act  of  Congress,  March  3,  1831, 
authorized  to  sell  these  seminary  lands  and  invest  the  proceeds  solely 
for  the  use  of  such  seminary.  And  tlie  Missouri  legislature  did,  by 
acts  of  December  ol,  1830,  January  17,  1831,  January  20,  1833,  and 
March  17,  1835,  provide  for  the  sale  of  said  "seminary  lands."  The 
result  of  this  legislation  (offering  them  at  a  u\i\i\\CL\vvsv  ^\\ft«i  <^^  Vi  "<j3fcx 
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acre'*')  and  of  the  threats  and  forcible  overawings  of  a  land  mob  of 
banded  settlers,  was  that  barely  $78,000  was  realized  for  these  mag- 
nificent lands,  then  worth  at  least  $128,000.  This  $78,000  was  invested 
in  the  stock  of  the  old  Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  when  it  had 
grown  by  accumulation  to  $100,000,  as  by  the  Geyer  act  provided, 
then  the  question  of  locating  and  instituting  the  university  began  to 
be  Agitated. 

XL  FOUNDING  THE  UNIVBRSITT. 

LOCATINQ  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

BILL  FOR  LOCATING. 

On  February  8,  1839,  the  general  assembly  passed  an  act  making 
provision  for  selecting  a  site  for  the  university.  This  act,  drawn  by 
Hon.  James  S.  Rollins,  provided  that  the  site  should  contain  at  least 
40  acres  of  land  in  a  compact  form,  within  2  miles  of  the  county  seat 
of  Cole,  Cooper,  Howard,  Boone,  Callaway,  or  Saline,  which  were 
central  counties  of  the  State,  and  to  select  the  site  this  act  appoints 
live  commissioners:  Peter  H.  Burnett,  of  Clay;  Chauncey  Durkee,  of 
Lewis;  Archibald  Gamble,  of  St.  Louis;  John  G.  Bryan,  of  Washing- 
ton, and  John  S.  Phelps,  of  Green.  These  commissioners,  by  the 
terms  of  the  act,  were  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Jefferson  on  the  first 
Monday  of  June,  1839,  and  thereafter  at  the  county  seat  of  each 
county  mentioned  to  receive  conveyances  of  land  and  subscriptions 
of  money  as  bids.  After  visiting  all  these  county  seats  and  receiving 
bids  as  required,  the  commissioners  were  to  return  to  the  seat  of 
government  and  open  the  bids,  "and  the  place  presenting  most 
advantages,  keeping  in  view  the  amount  subscribed,  the  locality,  and 
other  advantages,*'  was  to  be  entitled  to  the  location. 

The  contest — a  spirited  one,  awakening  the  liveliest  interest  in 
Boone,  Callaway,  and  Howard — closed  with  the  following  bids  in  land 
and  money:  Boone,  $117,900;  Callaway,  $96,000;  Howard,  $94,000; 
Cooper,  $40,000;  Cole,  $30,000.     Saline  did  not  enter  the  contest. 

LOCATED  IN  BOONE  COUNTY. 

On  June  24,  1839,  the  commissioners  met  in  Jefferson  City,  opened 
the  bids,  and  unanimously  located  the  State  university  in  Boone 
County.  This  bonus  of  $117,900,  offered  by  the  citizens  of  Boone 
County,  was  a  most  remarkable  subscription  for  a  new  and  undevel- 
oi)ed  county  with  less  than  14,000  population,  when  there  was  com- 
paratively little  money  in  the  country  and  before  the  effect  of  the 
great  financial  crisis  of  1837  had  passed  away.f    To  the  honor  of 

*  About  25,000  acres  of  these  lands  were  in  Jackson  Connty  and  among  the  best 
in  the  State.    They  would  have  then  sold  for  $5,  $8,  and  $10  per  acre  at  a  fair  and 
open  sale. 
fjRreeident  Read's  History  of  the  University. 
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these  citizens  of  Boone  County,  let  it  be  said  and  forever  remembered 
that  not  one  dollar  of  this  sum  was  ever  repudiated,  but  the  whole 
collected  and  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  school  fund  of 
the  State  as  provided  in  the  constitution  of  the  State.* 

The  following  marvelous  facts — self-sacrificing  acts — ^illumine  the 
brightest  page  of  this  university's  history:  Edward  Camplin,  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  subscribed  and  paid  $3,000  to  the 
Missouri  University;  five  young  men,  students  then  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Bonne  Femme,  subscribed  each  $100,  and  afterwards  by 
their  own  exertions  earned  the  money  and  paid  their  subscriptions. 
Other  men  actually  subscribed  and  afterwards  paid  more  than  they 
were  worth  at  the  time  of  their  subscriptions,  selling  their  farms, 
selling  themselves  out  of  house  and  home.  The  subscriptions  of 
these  citizens  of  Boone  County  were  largely  due  to  the  energy,  zeal, 
and  eloquence  of  Hon.  J.  S.  Rollins,  Hon.  John  B.  Gordon,  Sinclair 
Kirtley,  Judge  David  Todd,  Warren  Woodson,  James  M.  Gordon, 
Dr.  A.  W.  Rollins,  William  Cornelius,  Dr.  William  Jewell,  and 
Hon.  A.  W.  Turner. 

Instituting  the  University. 

the  original  geyer  act. 

On  February  11,  1839,  the  general  assembly  passed  an  act  "to 
provide  for  the  institution  and  support  of  the  State  university  and 
for  the  government  of  colleges  and  academies."  This  act,  drafted  by 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Geyer,  provided  for  academies  and  colleges  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State,  to  be  articulately  connected  above  with  the 
State  university  and  below  with  the  district  schools,  and,  further, 
that  every  college,  academy,  and  seminary  then  existing  or  thereafter 
incorporated  in  the  State,  if  not  by  its  charter  expressly  exempted, 
should  be  under  the  visitorial  power  of  the  university  curators.  This 
act  incorporated  into  the  legal  code  of  Missouri  that  admirable  edu* 
cational  system  which  the  great  statesman,  Thomas  Jefferson,  urged 
upon  Virginia  in  1779:  "A  general  system  of  public  education,  satis- 
fying alike  the  demands  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  compre- 
hending three  classes  of  schools,"  unified,  graded,  and  organically 
articulated  "as  necessary  parts  of  one  whole,"  namely: 

1.  Elementary  schools,  to  be  maintained  at  the  public  charge  and  to  be  free  to 
all. — (Missouri  ** township"  (now  district)  schools.) 

2.  General  schools,  which  should  correspond  to  academies  and  colleges,  for  such 
as  had  time,  means,  and  inclination  for  further  culture;  to  be  assisted  to  some 
extent  from  the  public  treasury,  to  be  supported  chiefly  by  the  fees  of  pupils,  and 
designed  to  embrace  a  thorough  course  of  general  instruction  in  languages, 
ancient  and  modern,  natural  science  in  all  its  departments,  and  philosophy, 
mental,  moral,  and  x)olitical. — (Missouri's  high  schools,  academies,  and  colleges.) 

3.  A  university,  in  which  should  be  taught,  in  the  highest  degree,  every  branch 

•  Switzler's  History  of  the  "Uiii'vewitj* 
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of  knowledge,  whether  calculated  to  enrich,  stimulate,  and  adorn  the  understand- 
ing or  to  be  useful  in  the  arts  and  practical  business  of  life. 

For  the  university,  the  plan  assumed  that  a  large  contribution  from  the  public 
treasury  would  be  necessary,  because  a  larger  exi)enditure  would  be  requisite  for 
buildings,  repairs,  salaries,  apparatus,  and  incidental  charges;  and  local  and  indi- 
yidual  interests  are  less  concerned  in  proportion,  or  seem  to  be  less  concerned  in 
maintaining  it;  while  sectarian  and  sectional  jealousies  would  cause  private  con- 
tributions to  be  reluctantly  and  scantily  doled  out. — (Missouri  University  with  its 
academic  oollegee  and  organically  articulated  professional  schools.) 

THE  AMENDED   GEYER  ACT. 

In  obedience  to  the  sentiment  of  the  times,  Missouri  inaugurated 
Jefferson's  general  system  of  public  education  as  to  the  district 
schools  and  the  university,  but  she  repealed,  February  24,  1843,  that 
portion  of  the  Geyer  act  which  provided  for  the  government  and  par- 
tial support  of  the  academies  and  colleges  of  the  university.  Vir- 
ginia did  the  same.  Michigan  adopted  and  inaugurated  this  complete 
system  of  public  education  with  its  three  classes  of  schools.  The 
*  wisdom  of  her  choice  is  to-day  patent  in  the  robust  vigor  of  her 
entire  public-school  system  and  the  marvelous  growth  and  power  of 
her  university. 

Those  States  which  inaugurated  only  the  district  schools  and  the 
university  are  now  dotted  all  over  with  "high  schools,"  outgrowths 
from  the  district  schools  in  response  to  public  demand.  These  *'  high 
schools"  continue  to  articulate  with  the  more  famous  of  our  progress- 
ive universities,  and  just  now  the  dry  bones  of  the  most  conservative 
of  our  State  universities  are  beginning  to  show  signs  of  life  in  nerv- 
ously seeking  to  articulate  with  ''high  schools"  and  academies. 
Wherever  tried,  the  admission  of  students  without  examination 
upon  certificates  of  "high  schools,"  of  whose  excellence  the  univer- 
sity is  satisfied,  works  well.  One-third  of  the  students  at  Harvard 
come  thus  from  the  public  schools.  The  proportion  in  most  univer- 
sities is  larger.*  One-half  of  the  400  academic  students  in  Michigan 
University  during  the  session  of  1880-90  came  from  articulate  "high 
schools,"  of  which  it  then  had  71.  f 

ORGANIZATION  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Its  Legal  Organization  in  1839. 

February  11,  1839,  the  general  assembly,  in  joint  session,  elected  by 
vote,  91  to  1,  the  first  board  of  curators:  Eli  E.  Bass  and  T.  M.  Allen, 
of  Boone  County;  I.  O.  Hockaday  and  John  A.  Henderson,  of  Callaway; 
Dr.  John  J.  Lowry  and  Roland  Hughes,  of  Howard;  Thomas  A.  Smith 
and  M.  M.  Marmaduke,  of  Saline;  George  C.  Hart  and  Gabriel  Tutt, 
of  Cooper;  Judge  William  Scott  and  R.W.Wells,  of  Cole;  Thomas 
Allen,  of  Ray;  David  Weir,  of  St.  Clair,  and  Josiah  Spalding,  of  St. 
Louis. 


*Bryce*B  American  Commonwealth.  f  The  Nation,  January,  1890. 
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The  first  meeting  of  this  boai*d,  the  governing  body  of  the  univer- 
sity, took  place  on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  1839,  at  the  site 
selected  for  the  university  by  the  commissioners.  This  site  was  then 
literally  in  the  wild  woods.  This  meeting  resolved  to  proceed  as  soon 
as  practicable  with  the  erection  of  the  main  university  building,  and 
appointed  Messrs.  Hart,  T.  M.  Allen,  Henderson,  Lowry,  Wells,  and 
Scott  a  committee  to  procure  a  plan  for  the  same;  it  also  appointed  a 
committee  to  draw  up  a  code  of  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the 
board  and  to  procure  a  university  seal. 

The  BuiLDiNO, 

An  adjourned  meeting,  28th  of  same  month,  transacted  much 
important  business,  viz:  Plans  for  the  main  edifice  of  the  university 
were  submitted ;  that  of  H.  S.  Hills,  the  architect  of  the  State  capitol, 
then  in  process  of  erection  at  Jefferson  City,  was  adopted,  and 
$75,000  was  appropriated  for  the  erection  and  completion  of  the  build- 
ing. The  vexed  question  of  the  precise  spot  for  the  building  was  set- 
tled. A  committee — T.  M.  Allen,  Eli  E.  Bass,  William  Lientz,  and 
Warren  Woodson — was  empowered  to  contract  for  and  superintend 
the  erection  of  the  main  univeraity  edifice;  Warren  Woodson,  for  the 
committee,  superintended  the  erection  of  the  building.  The  proi)erty 
and  building  of  *' Columbia  College  "were  formally  delivered  over  for 
use  of  the  university.  This  college  became  the  property  of  the  uni- 
versity as  part  of  the  locating  subscription.  R.  S.  Thomas,  A.M., 
then  a  professor  in  this  college,  was  elected  a  professor  in  the  State 
University,  in  which  capacity  he  served  till  June  30,  1853,  when  he 
resigned  to  accept  the  presidency  of  William  Jewell  College.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  educators  and  faithful  teachers  in 
Missouri. 

It  was  also  resolved  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  distinguished 
literary  men,  with  the  view  of  securing  a  suitable  candidate  for  presi- 
dent of  the  university,  and  on  Dr.  Lowry's  motion  the  president's 
term  was  fixed  at  six  years,  the  longest  period  i)ermitted  by  law,  and 
his  salary  at  $3,000. 

At  a  meeting  on  March  31,  1840,  the  erection  of  the  main  university 
edifice  was  awarded  to  Judson  Clement,  Phineas  Kennon,  George  D. 
Foote,  and  Elliott  P.  Cunningham,  the  lowest  comi)eting  bidders,  for 
$74,494. 

The  first  report  of  the  Iward  of  curators  to  the  legislature  says: 

The  main  building  of  the  university,  a  splendid  edifice,  will  be  prepared  for  the 
use  of  this  State  institution  without  touching  a  cent  of  the  ** seminary  fund**  or 
drawing  a  dollar  out  of  the  State  treasury;  and  when  paid  for,  there  will  be 
98,000  or  $10,000  of  the  locating  subscription  unexpended,  which  sum  it  is  contem- 
plated to  expend  in  erecting  professors*  houses,  dormitories,  beautifying  the 
groands,  etc.  This  sum  is  all  the  curators  will  have,  by  authority  of  law,  to  so 
expend,  unless  the  legislature  would  authorize  the  sale  of  the  real  estate  conveyed 
by  citizens  of  Boone  County  to  the  university  and  the  proceeds  applied  in  8id<^l 
the  above-specified  objects. 

lUO—No.  2 2 
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Accordingly,  the  legislature  did,  February  24,  1843,  authorize  the 
curators  to  sell  for  use  of  the  university  all  this  real  estate,  except  20 
acres  for  a  university  sit§. 

An  immense  concourse  of  reverent  Missourians,  with  loving  hands, 
laid  the  northeast  comer  stone  of  the  original  main  building  of  the 
university  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  July  4,  1840.  With  that 
stone  were  deposited  a  copy  of  the  university  charter,  names  of  the 
curators.  United  States  coins,  etc.  Judge  David  Todd  presided  on 
that  great  occasion.  Rev.  Robert  L.  McAfee  led  in  prayer,  Prof.  John 
Roche  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  Hon.  James  L.  Minor, 
of  Jefferson  City,  delivered  the  address,  at  once  masterly,  impressive, 
eloquent. 

Laying  the  comer  stone  of  the  university,  July  4,  1840;  dedicating 
the  university,  July  4,  1843;  laying  the  corner  stone  of  the  building 
for  *'the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,"  June  28, 
1871,  and  rededicating  the  university,  as  enlarged  and  improved, 
June  4,  1885 — ^these  are  the  red-letter  days  in  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri. 

Scholastic  Organization. 

prbliminart  organization. 

On  July  3,  1840,  John  C.  Young,  D.  D.,  president  of  Centre  College, 
Kentucky,  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  university,  but 
4eclined. 

Prof.  John  H.  Lathrop,  LL.  D.,  of  Hamilton  College,  New  York, 
who  had  already  a  high  reputation  as  an  accomplished  college  officer, 
was,  October  29, 1840,  elected  president  of  the  university .  November 
IG,  following,  he  accepted  in  these  words:  "I  accept,  gentlemen,  the 
place  offered  me,  with  a  mind  open  to  the  greatness  of  the  trust  I 
thereby  assume  and  with  the  full  determination  to  pursue  with  zeal, 
fidelity,  and  the  ability  God  has  given  me,  the  high  and  valuable  end 
for  the  accomplishment  of  which  the  appointment  has  been  made." 
His  presidency  began  on  December  1,  1840.  He  arrived  at  the  uni- 
versity January,  1841,  and  on  March  1,  by  request  of  the  board,  deliv- 
ered a  public  address  on  "University  education,"  which  was  at  once 
able,  scholarly,  finished,  impressive.  President  Lathrop  entered  on 
the  active  duties  of  his  office  March  1,  1841,  and  in  accordance  with 
his  views  the  curators  gave  the  university  a  preliminary  organization. 
Courses  of  instruction  were  opened  on  Wednesday,  April  14,  1841,  in 
the  old  Columbia  College  building,  with  John  H.  Lathrop,  president, 
and  W.  W.  Hudson,  George  Hadley,  and  William  Van  Doran,  pro- 
fessors. 

In  his  report,  September  30,  1842,  the  president  gives  74  as  the  whole 
number  of  students  to  whom  instruction  had  been  given  up  to  date. 
Of  this  number  2  had  been  prepared  for  the  senior  class,  4  for  the 
junior,  8  for  the  sophomore,  and  18  for  the  freshman. 
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The  university's  first  commencement  occurred  November  28,  1843, 
with  2  graduates — Robert  L.  Todd,*  A.  B.,  and  Robert  B.  Todd, 
A.  B. — ^the  former  now  a  banker  in  CJolumbia,  Mo.,  the  latter  now  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Louisiana. 

DEDICATINQ  THE  UNIVEBSITY  BUILDING. 

July  4, 1843,  prompted  by  President  Lathrop,  an  immense  concourse 
of  the  university  community,  citizens,  visitors,  and  strangera,  assem- 
bled to  perform  a  high,  patriotic,  loving  duty — the  dedication  of  the 
University  of  the  State  to  the  cause  of  higher  education.  The  sun 
shone  from  a  cloudless  sky.  Under  the  direction  of  the  grand  mar- 
shal of  the  day,  Nathaniel  W.  Wilson,  the  procession  formed  in  front 
of  the  court-house  and  marched  to  the  university  chapel.  Elder  T.  M. 
Allen  led  in  prayer.  William  G.  Minor,  of  Jefferson  City,  on  behalf 
of  the  curators,  delivered  the  key  of  the  university  to  the  president, 
accompanying  the  duty  with  a  brief,  eloquent,  appropriate  address; 
whereupon  President  Lathrop  arose  and  addressed  the  vast  audience 
for  upward  of  an  hour  in  "  a  most  able  and  eloquent  inaugural." 

COMPLETED  ORGANIZATION. 

The  university  having  been  established  by  the  Greyer  act,  February 
11,  1839,  and  the  act  amendatory  thereto,  February  24,  1843,  three 
years  were  consumed  in  the  erection  of  the  main  building,  upon 
which  was  expended  $79,093.20.  The  organization  of  the  institution 
was  completed  in  accordance  with  President  Lathrop's  recommenda- 
tions, by  establishing,  May  16,  1843,  five  professorships  and  electing 
theieto,  September  6,  1843,  five  professors.  The  completed  organi- 
zation was: 

1.  Chair  of  ethics,  history,  civil  polity,  and  political  economy. 
President  John  H.  Lathrop. 

2.  Chair  of  metaphysics,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  English  literature. 
Prof.  Robert  S.  Thomas. 

3.  Cliair  of  ancient  and  modem  languages  and  literature.  Prof. 
George  C.  Pratt. 

4.  Chair  of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  astronomy.  Prof. 
W.  W.  Hudson. 

5.  Chair  of  chemistrj^  mineralogy,  geology,  botany,  natural  history, 
and  physiology,  Prof.  Edward  H.  Leffingwell. 

The  institution,  under  this  completed  organization,  was  oi)ened  for 
students  on  Wednesday,  January  3,  1844.  On  that  day  the  above 
professors  were  inaugurated  and  addresses  delivered. 


•Robert  L.  Todd,  for  twenty -five  years  the  secretary  and  for  thirteen  years  a 
member  of  the  board  of  curators  of  the  university,  is  a  benefactor  of  the  institu- 
tion. He  has  proven  himself  a  dutiful  son,  a  faithful  servant,  a  true  friend  ot 
the  university  upon  every  occasion  involving  her  mV^TQ^XA  ^sxdi  ^'^vli»^\s^^x^.. 
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The  president's  salary  was,  from  October  28,  1839,  to  July  3,  1840, 
•3,000;  from  July  3,  1840,  to  July  1,  1843,  $2,500  per  annum  without 
perquisites.  Then,  deeply  sympathizing  with  the  university  in  her 
financial  embarrassments.  President  Lathrop,  in  a  spirit  of  self-sac- 
rifice and  commendable  liberality,  requested  the  board  to  enact  that 
from  and  after  July  1,  1843,  the  emoluments  of  the  president  of  the 
university  be  only  $1,250,  together  with*  the  use  of  the  president's 
house  and  $5  per  student  per  annum.  This  was  the  president's  salary 
up  to  July,  1849. 

On  January  3,  1844,  the  salary  of  each  professor  was  fixed  at  $500 
and  one-sixth  part  of  accruing  tuition  fees  (i.  e.,  $5  per  student  per 
annum). 

The  St.  Louis  Medical  College  in  St.  Louis  was,  on  motion  of  resi- 
dent Lathi*op,  January  26,  1846,  articulated  with  the  university  as 
its  medical  department.  The  faculty  of  this  department  was  author- 
ized to  hold  their  sessions  and  deliver  their  course  of  instruction  in 
the  city  of  St.  Louis.  The  board  elected  the  following  professors  in 
the  medical  department: 

Joseph  N.  McDowell,  M.  D.,  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery; 
Thomas  Barbour,  M.  D.,  professor  of  midwifery  and  diseases  of 
women  and  children;  J.  B.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  professor  of  pathology 
and  chemical  medicine;  Edward  H.  Leffingwell,  M.  D.,  professor  of 
chemistry  and  pharmacy;  Richard  F.  Barrett,  M.  D.,  professor  of 
materia  medica  and  physiology;  John  S.  Moore,  M.  D.,  dean  and  pro- 
fessor of  theory  and  practice  of  medicine. 

The  president  of  the  university  was  made  ex  officio  president  of 
the  medical  faculty,  and  the  professor  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy 
in  the  faculty  of  medicine  ex  officio  professor  of  chemistry,  natural 
history,  etx5.,  in  the  faculty  of  arts. 

The  St.  Louis  Medical  College  was  thus  connected  with  the  univer- 
sity till  1856;  then  they  were  divorced. 

September  21, 1846,  John  H.  Lathrop  was  reelected  president  of  the 
university  for  four  years,  but  he  was  worried  by  politicians,  and  being 
offered  the  presidency  of  Wisconsin  University  at  a  $2,000  salary, 
resigned  September  22,  1849;  nor  was  he  shaken  in  his  resolution 
even  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  curators,  January  29,  1849,  to 
increase  his  salary  and  extend  his  presidential  term  to  September 
21,  1854. 

On  November  9,  1849,  Rev.  James  Shannon,  president  of  Bacon 
College,  Kentucky,  was  elected  president  of  the  university  '*  during 
good  behavior."  His  chair  was  "ethics,  civil  polity,  constitutional 
and  international  law,  and  political  economy."  President  Shannon's 
religious,  political,  personal  magnetism  drew  an  increased  number  of 
students  to  the  university,  but  his  continued  mingling  of  preaching 
and  politics  caused  such  dissatisfaction  that  the  general  assembly,  by 
act  of  December  4,  1855,  declared  vacant,  on  July  4,  1856,  all  the 
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offices  held  by  the  president,  professors,  and  tutors  of  the  univer- 
sity. The  curators  unanimously  reelected  James  Shannon  president 
of  the  university  from  July  4,  185G,  to  ^Tuly  4,  1862.  This  honor  he 
declined. 

On  July  4, 1850,  Prof.  W.  W.  Hudson,  of  the  university,  was  elected 
president.  He  retained  his  chair  of  physics,  astronomy,  and  en^- 
neering.  Under  his  presidency  the  growth  of  the  university  was  vig- 
orous, healthy,  continuous  up  to  his  death,  June  14,  1859.  The  uni- 
versity, Columbia,  the  alumni,  mourned  their  loss.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  faculty  (1843),  with  his  heart  in  the  cause  and  with 
his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  continuously  from  the  start  of  the  univer- 
sity. He  died  with  his  hand  upon  its  helm.  For  sixteen  years  of  its 
most  plastic  period  Professor  Hudson  exerted  a  molding  influence 
in  the  development  of  the  university.  As  a  teacher  of  the  applied 
mathematics,  President  Hudson  was  a  great  success.  He  taught  till 
the  student  knew,  and  trained  him  till  he  could  do.  Having  the 
rationale  of  his  subject,  he  carried  to  the  waiting  mind  a  con\iction 
of  a  truth,  then  connected  that  truth  with  the  duties  of  life  and 
showed  its  practical  application  in  the  arts  and  practices  of  everyday 
life. 

A.  T.  Bledsoe,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Vir- 
ginia, was,  on  August  22,  1859,  elected  president  for  six  years  from 
July  4,  1859.  Salary,  13,000  per  annum,  with  use  of  the  president's 
house  and  grounds,  and  $5  per  paying  student  for  all  over  the  num- 
ber of  80.     Professor  Bledsoe  declined  to  accept. 

RECONSTRUCTION  ON  VIRGINIA.  PLAN. 

On  Octrober  10, 1850,  the  board  considered  a  memorial  from  the  fac- 
ulty proposing  a  reconstruction  of  the  university  on  a  plan  substan- 
tially that  of  the  Virginia  university.  The  plan  was  to  establish  7 
independent  departments,  the  professor  of  each  department  to  report 
to  the  curators  and  be  responsible  to  them  alone;  and  instead  of  a 
president  the  curators  were  to  appoint  annually  some  professor  as 
chairman  of  the  faculty,  who  should  be  ineligible  for  two  years  in 
succession,  the  faculty  to  resign  to  enable  the  board  to  inaugurate  the 
plan.  This  i>lan  wa.s  adopted  by  vote  of  6  to  5.  Seven  departments 
were  established  and  officered:  (1)  Latin  language  and  literature, 
Prof.  W.  C.  Shields;  (2)  Greek  language  and  literature.  Prof.  G.  H. 
Matthews;  (3)  English  language  and  literature.  Prof.  Sterling  Price,  jr.; 
(4)  Moral  philosophy  and  x>olitical  science.  Prof.  J.  J.  Jacob  (since 
governor  of  West  Virginia);  (5)  Mathematics,  Prof.  B.  S.  Head;  (6) 
Astronomy  and  natural  philosophy,  to  be  filled  by  resident  curators; 
(7)  Natural  sciences  and  scientific  agriculture.  Prof.  G.  C.  Swallow. 

Also  **  special  coui^ses  in  study,"  each  school  independent  of  and 
separate  from  the  other,  were  established:   (1)  School  of  scientific 
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agriculture  and  mechanics;  (2)  School  of  civil  engineering;  (3)  Nor- 
mal school.  In  each  of  these  instruction  was  to  be  given  by  professors 
of  the  **  departments." 

The  board  elected  Professor  Matthews  chairman  of  the  faculty, 
fixed  salary  of  each  professor  at  $1,500,  and  the  chairman  of  the  fac- 
ulty had  in  addition  the  use  of  the  president's  house  and  grounds. 
The  opponents  of  this  plan  claimed  that  it  violated  the  organic  law  of 
the  institution. 

The  legislature,  by  act  of  January  14,  1860,  swept  out  the  board  of 
curators  and  the  faculty,  and  elected  a  new  board  for  the  purpose  of 
reorganizing  the  university. 

RETURN  TO  ORIGINAL  ORGANIZATION. 

The  new  board  of  curators,  on  March  15,  1860,  upset  the  plan  of 
organization  of  October  10,  1859,  by  resolving  that  the  university 
should  be  reorganized  with  a  faculty  of  5  regular  professors — (1) 
English  language  and  literature,  (2)  mathematics,  (3)  natural  sciences 
and  natural  philosophy,  (4)  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  (5)  moral  and 
mental  philosophj'^  and  political  science— one  of  whom  shall  be  elected 
by  the  board  president  of  the  university.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  correspond  with  a  view  of  filling  the  professorships.  On  May  15, 
1860,  professors  were  elected  to  the  chairs:  (1)  John  II.  Lathop,  *  (2) 
E.  T.  Fristo,  (3)  Abram  Litton,  (4)  G.  H.  Matthews,  with  A.  G.  Wil- 
kinson assistant  professor  and  instructor  in  German  and  French, 
salary,  $1,100.  J.  J.  Searcy  was  elected  principal  of  the  primary 
department.  Professor  Matthews  was  elected  ex  officio  president  of 
the  university,  salary  $2,500,  with  use  of  president's  house,  etc.  The 
salary  of  the  professors  was  fixed  at  $2,000,  and  the  term  of  office  four 
years,  except  the  principal  of  primary  department,  whose  term  was 
one  year  and  salary  $1,000. 

B.  B.  Minor,  esq.,  then  of  Richmond,  Va.,  was  elected  president  on 
July  2,  1860,  and  installed  2d  of  October  following. 

During  the  dreary  period  of  the  civil  war,  from  1861  to  1865,  the 
university  barely  survived.  With  small  incomes  from  the  seminary 
fund  and  no  State  aid,  it  was  constrained  to  depend  largely  upon 
tuition  fees.  Her  students  had  so  generally  obeyed  their  country's 
call  to  arms  that  in  the  spring  of  1862  the  attendance  had  run  down 
to  40.  Hence,  on  March  20,  1862,  the  curators,  then  owing  the  presi- 
dent, professors,  and  tutors  $7,000  on  salary  account  and  with  no 
present  or  prospective  means  for  paying,  discontinued  all  the  offices 
of  the  university — president,  professors,  tutors,  and  closed  the  uni- 
versity. 

*Dr.  Lathrop  now  came  back  to  his  first  love  after  serving  ten  years  (1849  to 
1859)  as  president  of  Wisconsin  UniveirBity  and  one  year  (1859-60)  as  president  of 
Indiana  University. 
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November  24, 1862,  the  university  was  reopened  with  2  chairs — Eng- 
lish language  and  literature,  Prof.  John  U.  Lathrop;  ancient  lan- 
guages and  literature.  Prof.  George  H.  Matthews.  Dr.  Lathop  was  to 
be  chairman  of  the  faculty.  Professons  Lathrop  and  Matthews  were 
required  to  distribute  among  themselves  such  other  subjects  as  the 
wants  of  the  students  might  require.  The  United  States  troops,  by 
request,  vacated  the  east  end  of  the  university  building.  The  motive 
for  reoi)ening  the  university  in  November,  1862,  was  the  probable 
disposition  by  the  coming  general  assembly  of  the  330,000  acres  of 
land  granted  to  this  State  for  endowment  of  a  "College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Mechanic  Arts." 

August  11,  1863,  the  univeraity  was  reorganized  for  the  session  of 
1863-64  by  election  of  the  faculty  following: 

John  H.  Lathrop,  chairman  of  the  faculty  and  professor  of  mental 
and  moral  science;  G.  IL  Matthews,  professor  of  ancient  languages 
and  literature;  J.  G.  Norwood,  professor  of  natural  sciences  and  natu- 
ral philosophy;  J.  V.  C.  Karnes  and  H.  N.  Ess,  tutons. 

June  28,  1864,  Prof  essoins  Lathrop,  Matthews,  and  Norwood  agreed 
to  continue  in  their  chairs  for  the  session  of  1864-65. 

June  27,  1865,  the  university  was  reorganized  by  the  election  of 
John  11.  Lathrop  president  and  Carr  W.  Pritchett  professor  of  math- 
ematics, and  the  reelection  of  Professors  Matthews  and  Norwood. 
Professor  Pritchett  declined,  and  Acting  Prof.  Joseph  Ficklin  was 
elected  to  the  chair.  Under  this  organization  the  work  of  the  session 
was  conducted. 

The  university,  the  alumni,  education  throughout  the  nation, 
mourned  their  loss  in  the  death  of  Pres.  John  H.  Lathrop  August  6, 
1866.  Then  passed  away  the  x>olished,  popular.  Christian  gentleman, 
the  finished  scholar,  the  true  educator,  the  university's  first  and  fifth 
president,  the  mind  and  heart  which  organized,  dedicated,  vitalized 
this  university,  molded,  inspired,  shaped  its  growth  during  the  first 
seven  years  of  its  scholastic  existence.  To  save  the  university  from 
wreck  in  the  civil  war,  and  moved  by  a  paternal  devotion,  he  returned 
to  it  in  1860  in  the  capacity  of  a  professor.  Ilis  great  head  and  heart 
and  strong  arm  kept  it  afioat  during  those  troublous  times.  It  was 
suspended  in  1862,  but  he  resuscitated  it  and  died  with  his  hand  upon 
its  helm.  Had  President  Lathrop  been  spared,  it  is  certain  that  he 
would  have  built  the  university  on  the  same  lines  along  which 
Presidents  Read  and  Laws  have  directed  and  shaped  its  growth 
toward  a  full  and  true  American  university.  The  evidence  for  this 
is  to  be  found,  explicit  and  repeated,  in  his  published  reports,  his 
speeches  and  his  acts,  for  he  articulated  McDowell's  Medical  School 
with  the  university  in  1846,  and  in  1863  suggested  to  the  curators  to 
engraft  the  '* college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts"  on  the 
university. 
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The  average  yearly  enrollment  of  academic  students  and  the  num- 
ber of  academic  graduates  from  1842  to  1866  was: 


Yearly  arerage. 


IMl  to  1B4B  (President  Lathropls  administration) 

1840  to  1860  (Acting  President  Hndson's  administration) 

IHSO  to  18M  (Presiaent  Shannon's  administration) 

I860  to  1860  (President  Hudson's  administration) 

1860  to  1860  (Chairman  and  Ex  Officio  President  lutthews*  administration ) 

1800  to  1808  (President  Minor's  administration) 

1802  to  1806  (OhairmanLathrop's  administration) 

1806  to  1800  (President  Lathrop's  administration) 


Although  the  institution  flourished  under  Presidents  Lathrop, 
Shannon,  Hudson,  and  Matthews,  yet  comparatively  few  academic 
students  reached  the  attainment's  required  for  graduation.  This  is, 
in  fact,  a  usual  condition  in  our  Western  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, nor  is  the  amount  of  good  which  they  accomplish  to  be  measured 
by  the  number  of  those  who  complete  full  courses  and  graduate. 

With  President  Lathrop's  last  official  term  ends  the  histoiy  of  the 
university  under  its  organization  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  as 
a  college  of  arts,  or  old-fashioned  college,  including  preparatory 
students  and  students  in  partial  courses,  such  as  were  necessar^^^  in  a 
new  Western  institution. 

Prof.  Daniel  Read,  of  Wisconsin  University,  was,  on  August  29, 
1866,  unanimously  elected  president  for  four  years,  at  a  salary  of 
$2,500,  with  usual  perquisites.  Dr.  Read,  looking  over  the  ground, 
saw  war's  blight  and  desolation.  The  university  buildings  were 
dingy,  dilapidated,  hastening  to  decay;  the  library  was  despoiled; 
apparatus  scanty,  broken;  president's  house  in  ashes;  teaching  force, 
6  professors;  total  number  of  students,  104;  perplexing  j>ecuniary 
embarrassments;  its  sole  endowment  1123,000  of  bank  stock,  i)aying 
small  dividends  occasionally;  the  total  annual  income,  $7,132.50;  a 
debt  of  $20,000;  teachers  poorly  paid  in  warrants,  hawked  on  the 
street  at  60  cents  on  the  dollar;*  the  warfare  raging  between  local 
factions,  social  and  political;  the  apathy,  the  inertia  of  the  public 
mind  on  education;  even  the  legislators  doubting  seriously  that  this 
was  the  university  intended  by  the  constitution.!  It  was  proved  by 
facts  and  figures  to  the  curators  in  a  report  and  to  the  legislature  in 
an  address  before  it  that  the  university  must  surely  suspend  from 
debt,  from  downright  starvation,  and  inanition  unless  it  came  to  the 


♦R.  L.  Todd's  address,  July  5,  1876. 

f  The  convention  which  formed  the  constitntion  of  1865  refused,  by  a  direct  vote, 
to  recog^nize  the  university  at  Columbia  as  the  university  contemplated  by  that 
constitution,  even  despite  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  Hon.  William  F.  Switzler, 
the  member  of  the  convention  from  Boone  (bounty.  The  constitution  of  1875 
recognized  this  as  the  State  university  and  pledged  the  State  to  support  it.  Wil- 
liam F.  Switzler  was  the  author  of  the  university  clauses  in  the  constitution  of 
1875,  aB  chairman  ot  the  convention's  committee  on  education. 
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resoae  with  aid  for  support  aud  maint'enance.  Professor  Read 
retnmed  to  his  former  field  of  labor  to  await  the  action  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  with  the  understanding  and  pledge  that  if  there  should  be 
favorable  action  toward  the  support  of  the  university  and  its  proper 
recognition  he  would  in  that  case  make  his  acceptance  final  and  take 
charge  of  the  institution. 

The  action  of  the  legislature  was  favorable.  An  act,  March  11, 
1867,  gave  $10,000  for  rebuilding  the  president's  house,  which  had 
been  consumed  by  fire,  aud  niad<^  also  an  annual  grant  of  If  per  cent 
of  the  State  revenue,  after  deducting  therefrom  25  per  cent  already 
appropriated  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  and  his  acceptance 
thereupon  was  made  final  before  the  board  of  curators  April,  1867. 
This  law  added  to  the  annual  income  of  the  university  over  110,000. 

From  this  time  commences  the  history  of  the  university  under  new 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  better  conditions;  fi*om  this  x>eriod  dates  the 
first  State  aid  in  the  way  of  supiK)rt  ever  rendered  the  institution.  It 
is  henceforth  to  be  the  Univensity  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  established 
and  maintained  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  constitution 
npon,  however,  and  only  upon,  this  supreme  condition :  That  the  uni- 
versity's presiding  head  has  successful  experience  in  public  life,  in 
statecraft,  in  financial  uiattei*s,  also  in  university  administration  and 
organization,  and,  at  the  same  time,  tact,  prudence,  courage,  indomi- 
table perseverance,  and  unwearying  industry.  Such  men  were  Presi- 
dents Read  and  Laws. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 
LOCATINa  THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  XSD  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

To  President  Lathrop  is  due  the  Inmor  of  originating  the  idea  of 
locating  at  Columbia  and  engrafting  on  the  university  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  3Iechanic  Arts,  provided  for  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  July  2,  1862.  As  <?arly  as  180.*J  he  called  the  attention  of  the 
board  of  curators  to  that  important  subject.* 

To  Hon.  L.  M.  Lawson,  an  alumnus,  class  of  1853,  belongs  the  honor 
of  inducing  the  toard  of  curatora  to  make  their  first  move  toward 
securing  the  location  of  the  agricultural  college  at  the  university.  On 
his  motion,  July  20,  IS^i;"),  it  was — 

Resolved,  That  a  coiuinit tee  of  five  members  of  this  board  be  appointed  to  consider 
this  subject,  and  in  behalf  uf  the  board  to  memorialize  the  general  assembly  at  its 
next  meeting  in  favor  of  (ronnectiug  t}ie  proposed  agricultural  college  with  the 
State  University. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  nem.  con.,  and  Messrs.  Lawson,  Clark, 
Esteb,  Robinson,  and  Russell  were  appoinle<l  the  (committee  to  memo- 
rialize the  general  assembly  on  the  subject.!     This  committee  pre- 

*Switzler*8  History  of  the  University,  p.  294. 
tFrom  an  address  of  R.  L.  Todd,  JtiIy  S,  I'ftT^. 
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seiited  to  the  legislature  a  memorial  to  that  end,  which  formed  the 
basis  of  all  that  has  beeu  said  and  written  on  the  subject.  R.  L. 
Todd  was  the  author  of  this  memorial. 

In  this  struggle  the  question  at  issue  was  whether  the  State  should 
disperse  her  means  for  higher  education  upon  different  institutions  in 
different  parts  of  the  State  or  concentrate  these  means  upon  one  uni- 
versity with  different  colleges  or  departments. 

This  question  arose  upon  the  disposition  of  the  Congressional  land 
grant  of  July  2,  1862,  for  the  "benefit  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,'^  and  was  most  zealously  discussed  from  the  time 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  grant  by  the  State  legislature,  March  17, 1863, 
until  the  final  vote  on  the  act  of  location,  February  24, 1870,  a  period 
of  seven  years.  The  advocates  of  concentration,  the  university 
forces,  were  led  by  President  Read  before  the  public  and  by  Senator 
J.  S.  Rollins  and  Representative  F.  T.  Russell  on  the  floor  of  the 
general  assembly.  The  advocates  of  dispersion  came  from  leading 
men  on  the  floor  of  both  houses  and  from  different  parts  of  the  State. 
After  a  four  years'  bitter  struggle,  Rollins,  Russell,  and  Read  heartily 
cooperating  and  leading  the  university  forces,  the  act  of  February  24, 
1870,  located  the  "college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts"  at 
Columbia  "as  a  distinct  department  of  the  university."  For  this 
location  Boone  County  paid  to  the  university  for  the  use  of  said  col- 
lege a  cash  bonus  of  $30,0(X)  and  640  acres  of  land.  This  640  acres  of 
land  cost  the  county  $60,000,  which,  with  the  cash  gift  of  $30,000, 
makes  the  total  $90,000.  Of  this  Boone  County  paid  $80,000  and 
Columbia  $10,000. 

Thus  ended  a  greater  struggle  than  that  had  by  any  other  State  as 
to  the  disposition  of  the  Congressional  land  grant.  This  struggle, 
just  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  was  a  godsend  to  Missouri.  The 
discussions  which  this  seven  years'  contest  occasioned  in  the  news- 
papers, in  journals  of  education,  in  pamphlets,  in  lectures,  on  the 
stump,  the  hustings,  before  the  legislature,  aroused  the  apathy  of 
the  public  mind  on  education,  molded  public  thought,  educated  the 
people  toward  the  full  and  true  idea  of  an  American  university. 
To  this  discussion  President  Read  was  the  ablest,  most  persistent, 
most  generous  contributor. 

The  conier  stone  of  the  scientific  building  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Mechanic  Arts  was  laid  June  28,  1871,  in  the  presence 
of  3,000  persons.  In  this  stone  was  deposited  a  hermetically  sealed 
copper  box,  containing  university  records,  St.  Louis  and  Columbia 
periodicals,  a  national  flag,  fractional  currency,  coins,  etc.  Rev.  E.  S. 
Dulin  led  in  prayer;  Thomas  E.  Garrett,  M.  W.,  made  short  and 
appropriate  remarks;  President  Read  delivered  a  concise,  inspiring 
address,  pointing  out  the  practical  lessons  of  American  educational 
history.  Governor  B.  Gratz  Brown's  speech  was  brief,  forcible,  con- 
vincing, reviewing  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  university,  and 
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expressing  the  high  hopes  lie  entertained  of  its  rapid  develoi)nient,  its 
growing  usefulness,  and  its  great  destiny.  The  erection  of  this  scien- 
tific building  was  awarded  to  McAlister,  Adams  &  Co.,  of  Columbia, 
at  $45,507.25.     They  completed  the  work  in  1872. 

On  May  9,  1872,  on  motion  of  Edwanl  Wyman,  the  curators  passed 
unanimously  a  preamble  and  resolutions  which  laude<l  the  lalwrs  of 
Hon.  J.  S.  Rollins  in  behalf  of  the  university,  and  applied  to  him  the 
sobriquet  of  "Pater  Universitatis  Missouriensis."  Before  May  0, 
1872,  Major  Rollins  was  the  author  and  able,  earnest,  eloquent  advo- 
cate of  the  following  bills  affecting  the  university:  ''Bill  for  the 
location  of  the  university,  1838;"  "bill  to  establish  normal  depart- 
ment in  univei*sity,  March  11,  1867;"  "  bill  providing  for  the  location 
of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  February  24, 1870;"  "bill 
adding  to  the  permanent  endowment  of  the  university  and  mining 
school,  March  29,  1872;"  "bill  making  univereity  free  to  the  youth 
of  the  State,  male  and  female,  April  1,  1872."  Major  Rollins  was 
also  an  able  and  eloquent  advocate  of  "the  Congressional  bill  to 
endow  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges,  July  2,  1802." 

Reorganization,  scholastic. 

The  board  of  curators,  May  5,  1870,  adopted  the  resolution: 

Resolved^  That  with  a  view  to  the  entire  and  complete  reorganization  of  the 
university,  and  its  proper  connection  and  adjustment  with  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment, the  seats  of  all  the  instructors  and  professors  other  than  the  president  are 
held  and  declared  vacant  from  and  after  the  close  of  the  session  of  the  university 
in  June,  1871. 

The  chairs  and  professors  in  all  departments  of  the  university  in 
June,  1871,  and  June,  1872,  are  identical,  except  the  chair  of  "  English 
language  and  literature  and  instructor  in  French  and  German."  This 
chair  was  made  vacant  December  20, 1870.  by  the  resignation  of  Prof. 
Oren  Root,  jr.,  who  took  charge  of  the  public  school  at  CarroUton, 
Mo.  Prof.  James  W.  Abert  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  chair  June 
25,  1872;  the  curators  reelected  the  faculty  of  the  university. 

GENERAL   PIJ^N. 

The  general  working  plan  upon  which  the  university  reorganized 
was  adopted  by  the  board  of  curators  December  20,  1870.  This  plan, 
recommended  by  President  Read  in  his  fii'st  report  to  the  curators, 
December,  1S(;7,  was  intended  to  meet  the  actual  condition  and  edu- 
cational wants  of  the  people  of  Missouri,  and  was  as  follows: 

1.  To  retain  substantially  the  usual  collie  curriculum  for  those  who  desire  that 
course. 

2.  To  enlarge  and  perfect  the  scientific  course. 

3.  To  establish  and  maintain  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
which,  in  addition  to  instruction  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  etc.,  with  the  appro- 
priate exhibitions  and  experiments  (including  miUtiax^  \aA\SK;«^^  ^  ^^o^  ^\£^T'«kRRk 
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(1)  n  school  of  engineering;  (2)  a  school  of  analytical  chemistry,  and  (li)  a  school 
of  mining  and  metallurgy. 

4.  A  normal  school. 

5.  A  law  school. 

6.  A  school  of  preparation  for  other  departments.  This  will  be  necessary  in  the 
present  condition  of  education  in  the  State  and  may  form  a  part  of  the  normal 
school. 

7.  The  university  to  be  expanded  by  instituting  colleges  of  applied  science  or 
professional  departments,  as  its  means  will  i)ermit  or  the  wants  of  the  State 
demand. 

8.  The  constant  annual  accumulation  of  the  materials  of  eilucation,  as  books, 
apparatus,  cabinets,  models,  etc. 

9.  The  different  departments  of  instructicm  to  be  so  adjusted  to  each  other  and 
dovetailed  as  to  economize  labor  and  material,  and  thus  render  the  instruction 
most  effective  to  the  largest  number,  and  save  means  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
university  and  the  increase  of  its  facilities. 

10.  A  judicious  economy  in  all  departments,  that  there  may  be  improvements  in 
all,  and  the  accumulation,  year  by  year,  of  those  educational  means  and  appoint- 
ments which  belong  alike  to  all  departments,  and  increase  the  general  pro6})erity. 

This  plan  throughout  President  Read's  administration  was  strictly 
adhered  to  and  was  framed  with  a  view  to  the  re(iuirements  of  the 
State  constitution  and  also  the  national  land  grant  of  1862  for  the 
benefit  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  It  may  also 
be  stated  that  the  idea  as  to  admission  was  that  the  age  of  students 
should  be  not  less  than  16,  and  as  to  scholarship,  that  the  university 
should  begin  its  instruction  where. the  "high  school"  leaves  off,  thus 
forming  a  homogeneous  system  of  public  education.  This  was  the 
idea,  to  which  there  has  been  as  rapid  adaptation  as  circumstances 
permitted. 

THE  MILITARY  DEPARTMENT. 

By  designation  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  following  United  States 
Army  officers,  seriatim,  have  filled  the  chair  of  **  military  science  and 
tactics"  in  the  university,  from  September,  1868,  to  July,  1800: 
Maj.  Gren.  R.  W.  Johnson,  Capt.  R.  B.  Wade,  Maj.  J.  W.  McMurray, 
Lieut.  F.  P.  Blair,  Lieut.  J.  J.  Iladeu,  Lieut.  E.  H.  Crowded,  Lieut. 
B.  B.  Buck. 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

A  professional  school  in  teaching  was  opened  Septeml)er,  1868,  with 
E.  L.  Ripley,  A.  M.,  professor  of  pedagogics,  and  dean;  D.  W.  B. 
Kurtz,  A.  B.,  assistant  professor  in  normal  school;  Mrs.  C.  A.  Ripley, 
principal  of  model  school;  and  Miss  Mary  B.  Read,  assistant  in  model 
school. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE. 

This  college  was,  in  September,  1870,  instituted,  with  the  following 
faculty:  Daniel  Read,  LL.  D.,  president,  and  professor  of  political 
economy  and  agricultural  statistics;   G.  C.  Swallow,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
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dean,  and  professor  of  Hi^riculturo,  goolo{2:y,  and  botany;  J.  6.  Nor- 
wood, M.  D.,  professor  of  physics,  chemistry,  anatomy,  and  physiology; 
Joseph  Ficklin,  A.  M.,  professor  of  mathematics  and  mechanical 
philosophy;  Oren  Root,  A.  M.,  professor  of  English  language  and  liter- 
ature; E.  L.  Ripley,  A.  M.,  professor  of  drawing  and  bookkeeping; 
Charles  V.  Riley,  lecturer  on  entomology \ 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 

The  school  of  mines  and  metallurgj%  at  Rolla,  was  created  and 
opened  November,  1871.  Two  counties  bid  for  the  location  of  this 
school.  Iron  County  bid  *113,500;  Phelps  County,  $130,54:5,  consist- 
ing of  $55,545  in  lands  and  buildings  and  a  cash  subscription  of 
$75,000  (10  per  cent  bonds  of  Phelps  County).  Phelps  County  did 
not  pay  these  bonds,  but  obtained  a  decision  of  the  State  supreme 
court  against  the  validity  of  their  issue.  The  first  faculty  of  the 
school  of  mines  was  Daniel  Read,  LL.  D.,  president,  and  professor  of 
political  economy;  Charles  P.  Williams,  A.  M.,  director,  and  pro- 
fessor of  general  and  analytical  chemistry  and  metallurgy;  N.  W. 
Allen,  A.  B.,  assistant  professor  of  mathematics;  William  Cooch, 
assistant  in  analytical  chemistry  and  assaying. 

THE  LAW  SCHOOL. 

On  June  27,  1871,  John  H.  Overall,  LL.  B.,  was  elected  professor 
in  the  law  school,  salary,  $2,000;  and  on  May  8,  1872,  Hon.  Boyle 
Gordon,  A.  M.,  was  elected  professor  in  the  law  school.  June  25, 
1872,  Professor  Overall,  on  account  of  ill  health,  resigned  his  law 
professorship;  Professor  Gordon  also  resigned. 

The  board,  August  27,  1872,  elected  Judge  Philemon  Bliss,  of  the 
State  supreme  court,  and  lion.  Boyle  Gordon  professors  in  the  law 
school.     Judge  Bliss  was  to  be  dean  of  this  school. 

The  law  school  was  formally  opened  on  the  first  3Ionday  in  October, 
1872,  with  the  faculty:  President  Daniel  Read,  professor  of  interna- 
tional and  constitutional  law;  Judge  Philemon  Bliss,  professor  of  law, 
and  dean;  Hon.  Boyle  Gordon,  professor  of  law;  J.  G.  Norwood, 
M.  D.,  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence;  Hon.  Arnold  Krekel, 
United  States  district  judge,  special  lecturer  on  federal  jurispru- 
dence; Hon.  Henry  S.  Kelley,  special  lecturer  cm  criminal  juris- 
prudence; Hon.  Odon  Guitar,  A.  M. ,  lecturer  on  equity  jurisprudence. 

THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  legally  esta^blished  by  vote  of  the  curators  Decem- 
ber 10,  1872,  and  Drs.  Andrew  W.  McAlester  and  Thomas  A.  Arnold 
were  elected  professors  therein. 

This  school  was  formally  opened  for  instruction  February  17, 1873, 
with  the  faculty:  Daniel  Read,  LL.  D.,  pr^svd^Tv\»  ol  \Jcife  \\svvs^c^C»i\ 
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THE  ENQINEE&INO  SCHOOL. 

June,  1877,  the  department  of  civil  engineering  was  established,  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  Lowry,  class  of  1870,  then  of  the  United  Sta-tes  C^ast 
Survey,  was  elected  professor.  This  department  opened  September 
10,  1877,  grew  from  the  first,  and  so  flourished  that  in  June,  1878,  it 
was  organized  as  one  of  the  professional  schools  of  the  university 
under  the  title,  the  "  school  of  engineering." 

The  doors  of  this  new  school  were  opened  September  2,  1878,  with 
the  following  faculty:  Samuel  S.  Laws,  LL.  D.,  president  of  univer- 
sity, professor  of  logic;  Thomas  Jefferson  Lowry,  S.  M.,  C.  E.,  de^an 
and  professor  of  civil  and  topographical  engineering;  Lieut.  Frank  P. 
Blair,  U.  S.  A.,  professor  of  military  engineering;  J.  G.  Norwood, 
M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  professor  of  physics;  Joseph  Ficklin,  Ph.  D.,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  astronomy;  Erastus  L.  Ripley,  A.  M., 
professor  of  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing;  G.  C.  Swallow,  M.  D., 
LL.  D.,  professor  of  economics,  botany,  and  geology;  Paul  Schweitzer, 
Ph.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry;  D.  R.  McAnally,  jr.,  A.  M.,  professor 
of  English. 

The  inauguration  of  the  engineering  school  at  this  time  was  due 
solely  to  the  following  self-sacrificing  act  of  an  alumnus.  Dr.  Laws, 
Professor  Ficklin,  and  Major  Rollins,  when  soliciting  Thomas  J. 
Lowry  to  build  up  engineering  in  the  university,  said  '*  that  chair  not 
being  in  the  estimates,  the  salary  in  sight  is  inadequate."  Mr.  Lowry 
replied,  "  Oh,  that's  all  right,  gentlemen;  my  heart  is  in  the  cause; 
my  soul  is  in  the  work  of  building  up  the  exact  arts  in  this  my  alma 
mater,  in  this  my  native  State.  Pay  only  my  board;  I  will  tea(?h  here 
one  year;  will  inaugurate  engineering  and  give  it  an  impetus  irresist- 
ible." Professor  Lowry  taught  in  the  university  the  year  1877-78 
for  just  enough  to  pay  his  board,  $250;  nor  did  he  ask  or  accept 
another  cent. 

In  1877  the  astronomical  observatory  shook  off  its  dust  and  cobwebs 
and  became  a  thing  of  usefulness.  Under  the  vitalizing  munificence 
of  President  Laws  and  the  enthusiasm  of  Professor  Ficklin  this 
observatory  was  rebuilt  and  re-equipped. 

On  May  31,  1880,  President  Laws,  through  Professor  Ficklin,  pre- 
sented to  the  university  "  the  new  telescope  and  tlie  new  observatory." 
Upon  the  recommendations  of  Professor  Ficklin  the  board  named  it 
"  The  Laws  Observatory,"  and  esta-blished  an  annual  prize,  consisting 
of  a  gold  medal,  designated  "The  Laws  astronomical  medal,"  to  be 
awarded  annually  for  excellence  in  higher  astronomy,  and  ordered 
the  portrait  of  Dr.  Laws  to  be  painted  and  hung  in  the  observatory. 

Throughout  his  administration  President  Laws  labored  in  season 
and  out  of  season  to  build  up  the  university  by  all  means  in  his  power. 
He  wrestled  with  legislature  after  legislature  to  secure  from  the  Sta^t^ 
the  money  the  institution  so  much  needed.     His  efforts  were  successful. 
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In  September,  1881,  the  university  verj'  fortunately  succeeded  in 
eftecting  a  sale  of  147,522  acres  of  the  agricultural  college  lands  to 
George  H.  Nettleton,  president  of  the  Kansas  City  and  Little  Rock 
Railroad,  for  ♦208,320 — an  average  prie«  of  *1.4:1  per  acre.  These 
lands  were  situated  in  south  Missouri,  in  the  counties  of  Howell, 
Douglas,  Ozark,  Texas,  and  Oregon.  These  are  a  portion  of  the 
lands  granted  by  the  United  States  Government  to  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri under  the  act  of  July  2,  1862.  This  transaction  converted  a 
large  part  of  the  nonproiluctive  endowment  of  the  university  into  a 
prcMluctive  endowment,  which  now  yields  an  annual  income  of  110,416. 

On  May  29,  1882,  J.  S.  Rollins,  president  of  the  board  of  curators, 
presented  to  the  university  a  large  new  bell,  beautiful  in  tone  and 
appearance,  which  was  gratefully  accepted  by  the  board  in  an  appro- 
priate resolution  of  thanks.  This  ])ell  was  manufactured  by  the 
celebrated  Meneely  Bell  C/ompany,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  weighs  2,000  pounds, 
cost  about  l;800,  and  bears  the  following  inscriptions: 

1882.  Presented  by  Hon.  James  S.  Rollins,  LL.  D.,  president  of  the  board  of 
curators  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Missonri. 

Ring  oat  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 
Ring  ont  the  false,  ring  in  the  tme. 

Nunc  occasio  est  et  tempos. 

MISSOURI  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  ARTICULATED  WITH  THE*  UNIVERSITY. 

For  the  purpose  of  raising  the  standard  of  medical  education  and 
for  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  schools,  the  following  plan  of  coop- 
eration was  entered  into  June  2,  1886,  between  the  Missouri  Medical 
College,  at  St.  Louis,  and  the  medical  school  of  the  university,  at 
Columbia: 

The  university  medical  school,  at  Columbia,  was  constituted  med- 
ical school  No.  1  of  the  university,  and  the  Missouri  Medical  College, 
at  St.  Louis,  medical  school  No.  2  of  the  university.  The  junior 
course  in  medicine  was  to  Ik*  taken  at  school  No.  1;  the  senior  course, 
with  joint  diploma,  at  school  No.  2.  The  Missouri  Medical  College 
matriculates  students  in  the  junior  courae  also. 

These  sections  of  tlie  univei*sity's  medical  school  were,  by  the  con- 
tract, to  retjiin  their  independent  personality,  to  be  indeiMjndent  of 
each  other  in  their  government,  income,  and  debts. 

The  arrangement,  n<jt  having  proved  of  advantage  to  the  medical 
school  of  the  university,  was,  by  vote  of  the  curators,  terminated  in 
March,  1890. 

Hy  an  act  of  March  23,  1883,  the  legislature  appropriated  $100,000 
to  enlarge  and  improve  the  main  university  edifice.  The  thirty- 
third  general  assembly  supplemented  this  with  |;25,000  for  finishing 
and  furnishing.  The  thirty-fourth  general  assembly  gave  the  univer- 
sity $65,300,  maintenaiK^e  for  two  years;  *3,0(X)  for  law  library;  |;2,780 
for  fire  apparatus;  *2,761  for  balance  on  elect»T\^\\^\»  ^"^^^N^s  ^'^C^S^ 
1150— No.  2 3 
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for  enlargiug  campus;  1500  for  Atliena^an  Society;  $500  for  Union 
Literary  Society;  |;20,000  for  building  clubhouses  on  campus,  and 
$24,750  for  agricultural  barns,  etc. — a  grand  total  of  I;122,691.  This 
is  a  larger  sum  for  suppoi*t  and  improvements  than  any  general  assem- 
bly, except  the  thirty-second,  has  ever  voted  the  university. 

From  1876  to  1889  we  find  each  consecutive  sessiou  of  the  general 
assembly  more  favorably  inclined,  more  liberally  disposed,  toward 
the  university.  The  annual  appropriations  for  its  support  show  a 
gradual,  a  healthy,  increase  from  less  than  $17,000  in  1877  to  more 
than  $33,000  in  1889.  The  following  are  the  appropriations  for  sup- 
port of  the  university  made  by  the  successive  general  assemblies 
from  1877  to  1889 :  The  twenty-ninth  general  assembly  appropriated 
for  support  of  the  university  for  the  biennial  period  of  1877-78  the 
sum  of  $33,500;  the  thirtieth  general  assembly  appropriated,  for  the 
years  1879-80,  $39,000;  the  thirty-first  general  assembly,  for  1881-82, 
$49,634;  the  thirty-second  general  assembly,  for  1883-84,  $54,840;  the 
thirty-third  general  assembly,  for  1885-86,  $62,810;  the  thirty-fourth 
general  assembly,  for  1887-88,  $65,300;  the  thirty-fifth  general  assem- 
bly, for  1889-90,  $67,000. 

From  1867  to  1877  the  State  aid  to  the  university,  for  support,  was 
If  per  cent  of  the  State  revenue,  after  deducting  therefrom  25  per 
cent  already  appropriated  for  the  support  of  common  schools.  This 
amounted  to  over  $16,000  for  the  year  1875. 

This  growing  liberality  is  the  resultant  of  three  forces:  (1)  A  pub- 
lic opinion  more  unified  and  determined  as  it  grew  in  intelligence; 
(2)  the  graduates  of  the  university  were  becoming  more  numerous  in 
the  legislature  and  influential  generally;  (3)  the  planning  heads  and 
guiding  hands  of  the  inspirers  and  directors  of  the  university  and  its 
friends  on  the  floor  of  successive  general  assemblies  were  becoming 
more  powerful. 

Enlarging,  improving,  and  refitting  the  main  university  edifice 
having  been  provided  for  by  acts  of  the  thirty-second  and  thirty-third 
general  assemblies,  two  years  were  consumed  in  completing  these 
additions,  upon  which  was  expended  $125,000.  These  improvements 
rounded  out  the  proportions,  perfected  the  beauty,  trebled  the 
capacity  of  the  university  building.  Its  library  hall,  its  museum,  its 
auditorium,  have  for  their  respective  uses  few  equals. 

It  was  determined  to  rededicate  this  university  edifice  as  enlarged 
and  improved  to  the  cause  of  higher  education  on  commencement 
day,  June  4,  1885. 

During  commencement  week  Dr.  W.  Pope  Yeaman  delivered  the 
baccalaureate  discourse;  Senator  A.  W.  Terrill,  of  Texas,  the  oration 
before  the  literary  societies;  Hon.  Stephen  B.  Elkins,  of  New  York, 
the  oration  before  the  alumni  association. 

The  exercises  of  commencement  day  consisted,  in  the  afternoon,  of 
the  rededicatoiy  exercises;  in  the  forenoon,  of  the  commencement 
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exercises  and  the  unveiling  of  the  marble  tablet  upon  the  original 
tombstone*  of  Thomas  Jeffei-son,  by  Senator  Vest,  with  an  oration. 

In  the  forenoon  President  Laws  presided.  The  speakers  were 
George  G.  Vest,  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  James  B.  Eads,  and  S.  S.  Laws.  In 
the  afternoon  Maj.  James  S.  Rollins  presided.  The  keys  were  deliv- 
ered by  the  contractor  of  the  building,  Patrick  Mulcahey,  to  Governor 
John  S.  Marmaduke,  and  by  him  to  Major  Rollins,  president  of  the 
board  of  curators.  The  speakers  were  Patrick  Mulcahey,  Grovernor 
Marmaduke,  Major  Rollins,  Senator  Thomas  V.  Bryant,  of  Jackson 
County,  Judge  J.  J.  Lindley,  Maj.  D.  R.  Francis,  and  Hon.  H.  T. 
Kent,  of  St.  Louis. 

The  university  and  its  alumni  lost  about  this  time  three  of  their 
devoted  friends.  Prof.  Joseph  Ficklin  died  September  6,  1887.  He 
was  a  cheerful,  unassuming,  popular.  Christian  gentleman,  mathemat- 
ical author,  and  devoted  teacher.  He  filled  for  twenty-two  years, 
with  signal  ability  and  honor  to  himself  and  to  the  university,  the 
chair  of  mathematics;  and  hundreds  of  alumni  and  thousands  of 
ex-students  all  over  the  West  will  freely  accord  to  him  premiership 
in  teaching  pure  matheuiatics  in  this  university  for  some  thirty  years. 
The  fruits  of  his  teaching  were  self-thought,  self-knowledge,  self- 
honesty,  exact  scholarship,  a  healthy,  burning  enthusiasm  in  the 
pursuit  of  mathematics.  His  impress  is  upon  the  minds  and  charac- 
ters of  a  generation  of  Missourians. 

Hon.  James  S.  Rollins  died  January  9,  1888.  Then  passed  on  from 
this  life  the  patriot  statesman,  the  brilliant  orator,  the  wise  legis- 
lator, the  eloquent  advocate  of  internal  improvements  and  of  educa- 
tion— this  university's  lifelong  friend,  one  of  its  locators,  promoters, 
reorganizers,  benefactors,  guardians.  Major  RoUins's  life  and  labors 
are  woven  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  educational  history  of  this 
university,  State,  and  nation.  He  gave  to  this  university  as  much  of 
his  time,  labor,  and  love  as  any  other  man,  living  or  dead,  and  of  his 
means,  more  than  any  other,  except  his  father.  Dr.  A.  W.  Rollins. 

August  25,  1889,  Judge  Philemon  Bliss  died.  He  was  an  affable, 
popular,  Christian  gentleman,  an  able  jurist,  and  faithful  teacher. 
His  was  a  life  of  untiring  industry,  preeminent  usefulness,  full 
of  years  and  honors.  Whether  working  on  a  farm,  clerking  in  a 
land  office,  serving  in  Congress,  practicing  at  the  bar,  wearing  the 
supreme  judicial  ermine  of  two  States,  writing  text-books  on  law, 
or  presiding  for  seventeen  years  over  this  university's  law  school 
and  teaching  therein,  he  graced,  honored,  dignified,  and  elevated 
all.  Having  absolute  honorableness  as  the  keynote  of  his  charac- 
ter, untiring  labor  as  his  key  to  success.  Judge  Bliss  made  his  life 
a  model  for  rising  youth. 


*  This  tombstone  and  tablet,  through  the  solicitationB  and  exertions  of  President 
S.  S.  Laws  and  Prof.  A.  F.  Fleet,  were  given  in  1883  to  this  university  by  thAssc««^ 
grandchildren  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  Miaaoa  BA3i<^c\'\^^  ol^^x\SaiA». 
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The  Univebsity  Or(»axization,  July  4,  1889. 

/.   The  SchiKfIs  of  thr  I'^niivrsity, 

I.  THE  ACADEMIC  SCHOOLS. 

(A)  Science. — (1)  Physics;  (2)  cheniistry;  (r3)  j^ooloj^ry  and  mineral- 
^Ky>  (*^)  ^>i^l<>[?y;  C*^)  mathematies — astronomy;  (G)  nietaphysie*. 

(B)  iMmjmujt, — (1)  Knj^lish;  (2)  modern  languages;  (3)  Latin;  (4) 
Greek;  (5)  Sanskrit;  (0)  Semitic. 

IL  THE  PROFESSIONAL  OR  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  ITNIVERSITY. 

(1)  Agriculture,  oi)ened  September,  1870;  (2)  pedagogics,  Septem- 
ber, 1808;  (3)  law,  October,  1872;  (4)  medicine,  February,  1873;  (5) 
mining  and  metallurgy,  at  Rolla,  November,  1871;  (0)  engineering, 
SeptemlKjr,  1878;  (7)  military  science  and  t^ictics,  Septe'  iber,  1868; 
(8)  art,  September,  1878;  (D)  commercial  school. 

A  GENERAL  VIEW  OK  THE  RELATION  OF  THE  COLLEOE  AND  OF  THE  PROFESSIONAL 

SCHOOLS. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  academic  schools  of  science  and  language  (I-XII)  is 
culture;  that  of  the  professional  schools  (XIII-XXI)  is  practice.  Self  is  the  end  of 
culture,  hut  self  is  the  instrument  of  practice.  The  academic  training  views  man 
himself  as  the  end;  hut  tbe  professional  training  views  man  as  the  means,  and  the 
calling  (as  farming,  teaching,  law,  medicine,  mining,  engineering,  art,  etc.)  as 
the  end  or  husiness  pursuit  for  which  he  is  fitted.  The  academic  or  general  train- 
ing fits  for  no  line  of  business  in  particular,  but  it  furnishes  culture  as  the  condi- 
tion of  the  highest  attainment  in  any  special  vocation.  The  man,  cultured,  has 
more  fullness  and  strength  ns  a  specialist  than  the  same  man  uncultured. 

But  as  all  kinds  of  culture  have  not  an  equally  important  bearing  on  every  line  of 
activity  in  life,  there  is  occasion  for  discrimination  and  choice  as  to  the  subjects 
to  be  pursued  in  the  academic  schools  when  any  one  of  the  professional  or  busi- 
ness courses  is  in  (contemplation.  Hence,  there  are  arranged,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
synchronistic  table,  three  undergraduate  academic  courses,  or  curricula,  viz,  the 
classical  (A.  B.),  literary  (L.  B.),  and  the  scientific  (S.  B.),  for  the  convenience 
of  students  in  conforming  their  efforts  to  this  natural  pnnciple  of  selection.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  t^nd  of  experience,  it  is  found  that  a  student  usually  accomplishes 
very  little  until  a  settled  and  definite  purpose  presides  over  his  movements.  The 
energies  of  youth  are  limited;  and  hence,  to  qualify  them  for  life's  work,  which 
is  the  great  aim  of  scholastic  education,  as  much  definiteness  as  is  practicable 
should  he  given  to  their  efforts  to  save  them  from  waste. 

In  every  proi>erly  arraug(>d  educational  institution,  the  whole  course  of  study  is 
a  crystallize<l  selection.  A  seU^ction  of  those  subjects  and  of  those  practical  or 
professional  activities  which  alone  have  been  deemed  most  effective  in  conserving, 
improving,  and  transmitting  the  civilization  of  any  a.v:e  have  been  singled  out  for 
school  work.  In  this  elective  sense,  and  in  this  sense  alone,  every  age  has  taught 
what  it  knew  and  all  it  knew.  In  former  days  the  physical  sciences  were  not 
taught  because  they  were  not  known :  they  are  taught  now  hecause  they  are  known ; 
and  a  proper  interpretation  of  the  senses  in  the  order  of  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
eilge,  as  chronr)logicalIy  prec^eding  alistraction,  assigns  these  sciences,  in  their 
phenomenal  and  empirical  asi)ects.  a  place  in  the  foreground.  The  sciences  deal 
with  the  subject-matter  of  language,  and  rationally  precede  its  forms. 

It  is  imx)ortant  to  not*:'  that  the  word  scienct%  here  used  respecting  the  schools 
of  the  univeraity,  is  not  to  be  understood  in  its  popular  and  etymological  sense  as 
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designating  simply  knowledge  or  information,  whether  in  a  miscellaneons  or  in  a 
classified  form,  bat  technically  and  strictly  as  a  term  of  art,  in  which  sense  science 
is  a  systematic  classification  of  the  laws  of  phenomena. 

Progress  in  science,  according  to  this  definition,  can  only  be  effective  either  by 
adding  to  the  stores  of  our  knowledge  a  new  fact  referable  to  known  laws  or 
by  adding  a  new  law.  It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  as  snch  to  pat  his  papils 
in  the  ixwsession  of  the  sciences  as  known. 

There  are  two  thoughts  which  seem  to  be  entitled  to  preside  over  the  depart- 
ment of  language.  The  first  is  that  the  professors  should  be  able  to  think,  write, 
and  speak  the  leading  languages  which  they  teach.  What  would  l)e  thought  of  a 
professor  of  English  w^ho  did  not  have  such  a  mastery  of  it?  And  this  case  is  not 
X>ecaliar.  The  second  thought  is,  that  in  language,  as  in  science,  the  mind  is  fed 
more  by  the  contents  of  the  forms  than  by  the  forms  themselves.  It  is  tmth 
possessed,  and  not  truth  pursued  merely,  that  disciplines  and  unfolds  the  powers 
of  the  soul.  Hence,  the  five  chairs  of  language,  by  teaching  the  literature,  antiqui- 
ties, and  history  of  the  peoplas  who  used  these  forms  of  speech,  map  out  the  world's 
history,  especially  so  far  as  it  has  been  bound  up  in  that  of  our  race.  Man,  who 
has  thus  revealed  himself,  is  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  nature,  and  hence  the 
schools  of  language  are,  by  way  of  eminence,  in  a  popular  sense,  schools  of  natural 
science. 

As  the  languages  presuppose  their  subject  matter  in  the  sciences  so  the  pro- 
fessional courses  of  instruction  presuppose,  as  their  natural  antecedents,  the  ac^ 
demic  courses.  The  foregoing  tabulated  and  textual  exhibit  of  the  academic  and 
professional  schools  is  l:»elieved  to  rest  on  a  rational  method. 

It  will  be  observed  that  our  group  of  professional  schools,  and  their  association 
with  the  academic  group,  is  somewliat  unique,  although  it  is  in  the  general  line  of 
our  American  universities,  however  unlike  those  of  Europe.  The  distinguishing 
features  of  our  university,  which  are  of  home  growth,  including  the  internal 
autonomy,  adjustment,  and  dovetailing  of  the  associated  schools,  give  it  an  adapta- 
tion to  our  wants,  institutions,  and  condition  such  as  no  exotic  possesses.  Oar 
disposition,  therefore,  is  to  apologize  for  these  unicjue  characteristics,  not  by 
way  of  deprecation,  but  only  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  is  by  way  of 
defense.  This,  however,  is  not  the  place  for  discussion,  but  only  for  statement 
and  announcement.* 

2,  Eocaminations. 

(a)  Academic  students:  Tliei*e  are  three  examinations  of  the  aca- 
demic students: 

1.  An  examination  of  the  new  students  is  held  at  the  bojjnniii"!?  of 
the  session  for  tlie  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  scholarship,  and  of 
assigning  them  to  th<^  classes  for  whicli  they  may  l)e  qualified. 

2.  An  intermediate  examination  of  all  academic  classes,  partly  oral 
and  partl}^  in  writing,  is  held  at  the  close  of  the  first  semester. 

3.  A  general  examination  of  all  academic  classes  is  held  during  the 
ten  days  preceding  commencement  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
year's  progr(»ss  of  the  students,  and  of  deciding  what  students  shall 
graduate  or  be  promoted  to  higlier  classes. 

{b)  Professional  students:  In  each  professional  school  examinations 
are  held  at  such  times  during  th<»  session  as  its  dean  may  direct. 

♦President  S.  S.  Laws,  in  University  catalogues  from  1877  to  1889, 
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S.  Degrees. 

(a)  In  academic  schools. 

{b)  In  professional  schools. 

(a)  In  academic  schools  the  degrees  conferred  are:  Bachelor  of  arts 
(A.  B.),  bachelor  of  science  (S.  B.),  and  bachelor  of  letters  (L.  B.). 
Each  of  these  degrees  crowns  a  prescril)ed  course  of  study,  and  is 
attested  by  a  diploma. 

{b)  In  the  professional  schools  the  degrees  conferred  and  attested 
by  diplomas  are: 

(1)  In  law,  "bachelor  of  laws"  (LL.  B.);  (2)  In  medicine  "doctor 
of  medicine"  (M.  D.);  (3)  In  mining,  "mining  engineer"  (M.  E.); 
(4)  In  agriculture,  "bachelor  of  agricultural  science"  (B.  A.  S.);  (5) 
In  pedagogics,  "b^helor  of  pedagogics,"  (Pe.  B.),  and  "principal  of 
pedagogics"  (Pe.  P.);  (6)  In  engineering,  "civil  engineer"  (C.  E.); 
"topographical  engineer"  (Top'l  Eng'r);  "electrical  engineer" 
(E.  E.);  "miUtary  engineer"  (Mil.  EngV). 

4,  Oovemment  of  univeraity. 

The  government  and  organization  of  the  university  is,  by  the  con- 
stitution, lodged  in  a  board  of  9  curators  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  confirmed  by  the  senate.  By  statute  not  more  than  one  curator 
can  be  appointed  from  the  same  Congressional  district. 

The  educational  arrangements  and  internal  discipline  of  the 
university  are  lodged  by  the  curators  in  the  faculty. 

5.  The  sodetiee, 

(a)  The  literary  societies. 

(b)  The  alumni  association. 

(a)  There  are  three  literary  societies  existing  among  the  students; 
two,  the  Union  Literary  and  the  Athensean,  for  the  young  men,  and 
one,  the  Philalethean,  for  the  young  women. 

The  Union  Literary  and  the  Athenian  were  each  founded  in  1842 
and  the  Philalethean  in  1880. 

Tliese  societies  hold  weekly  meetings.  An  address  by  some  distin- 
guished thinker  and  orator  is  delivered  before  them  during  com- 
mencement week,  and  diplomas  are  given  to  such  members  as  belong 
to  the  graduating  classes. 

(6)  The  alumni  association  is  composed  of  graduates  of  the  univer- 
sity. It  holds  an  annual  meeting  on  Wednesday  and  Tliursday  of 
commencement  week  and  is  addressed  in  the  university  cliapel  by  an* 
orator  previously  selected  from  its  own  body. 

The  objects  of  this  society  are  the  promotion  of  education,  espe- 
cially in  the  halls  of  the  alma  mater,  the  reunion  of  early  friends  and 
colaborers  in  literaiy  pursuits,  and  the  revival  of  those  pleasing  asso- 
ciations  which  entwine  themselves  about  academic  life. 
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In  June,  1886,  this  association  resolved  to  raise,  among  the  alumni 
by  subscription,  a  permanent  endowment  fund  of  $3,000.  By  June, 
1889,  this  $3,000  had  been  raised  and  invested  in  8  per  cent  interest- 
bearing  securities.  This  permanent  endowment  placed  the  associa- 
tion upon  a  footing  never  held  before  and  enabled  it  to  be  more 
thoroughly  identified  with  the  university.  The  greatest  arm  of 
strength  of  any  institution  is  its  alumni.  They  are  not  only  its  prod- 
uct but  its  representatives.  They  know  best  the  merits,  true  aims, 
real  wants  of  their  alma  mater  and  feel  the  most  pride  in  her  pros- 
perity. 

Bryce,  in  his  American  Commonwealth,  says: 

Of  late  years  there  have  been  active  movements  to  secure  the  representation  of 
the  gradnates  of  each  university  upon  its  goveming  body,  and  it  now  frequently 
happens  that  some  of  the  trustees  are  elected  by  the  alumni.  Good  results  follow, 
because  the  alumni  are  disposed  to  elect  men  younger  and  more  abreast  of  the 

times  than  most  of  the  persons  whom  the  existing  trustees  coOpt. 

« 

As  to  alumni  in  tlie  faculty,  the  following  is  the  recorded  policy  of 
this  university's  governing  body,  the  curators,  and  in  their  words,  "It 
is  the  conviction  of  the  curators  that,  all  else  being  equal,  the  grad- 
uates from  this  university  should  have  precedence  of  claim  to  places 
in  the  faculty." 

6,  Scholarships, 

In  1888  the  Hon.  James  S.  Rollins  left,  through  his  heirs,  $6,000,  to 
endow  six  scholarships  in  the  university.  "The  interest"  on  this 
$6,000  to  be  forever  used  and  appropriated  under  the  authority  and 
by  the  direction  of  the  board  of  curators  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  for  the  following  purposes,  that  is: 

To  found  scholarships  to  be  awarded  by  the  president  and  faculty  of  the  uni- 
versity—the vote  in  each  case  to  be  by  ballot — as  a  reward  for  excellence  and 
promise  in — 

(1)  The  college  of  arts  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  $50. 

(2)  The  college  of  arts  for  the  degree  of  B.  S.,  $50. 

(8)  The  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  degree  of  B.  Ag.,  $50. 

(4)  The  college  of  law  for  the  degree  of  LL.  B.,  $50. 

(5)  The  college  of  medicine  for  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  $50. 

(6)  The  college  of  engineering  for  the  degree  of  C.  E.,  $50. 

These  scholarships  are  intended  as  a  recognition  of  merit  and  character  in  the 
beneficiaries,  and  shall  be  payable  on  the  1st  day  of  June  of  each  year  to  that 
member  of  the  junior  class  in  each  of  the  colleges  designated  who  shall  be 
a:1  judged  entitled  to  it  by  the  president  and  faculty. 

In  awarding  these  scholarships,  it  is  in  the  mind  of  the  donor  that  purely  intel- 
lectral  and  literary  ability  is  not  alone  to  be  considered,  but  that  the  moral 
character  of  the  contestants  should  be  regarded  as  a  factor  of  no  small  weight  in 
coming  to  a  decision. 

7.  TTie  duration  of  the  session  and  of  the  vacation. 

The  session  extends  from  the  second  Tuesday  in  September  to  th^ 
first  Thursday  in  June,  save  these  \\oV\OLay^\  'i^wt^Asw^  i8av^^^<^^^'»^  ^^ 
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each  week,  Thanksgiving  day,  Washington's  birthday,  and  about  two 
weeks  at  Christmas. 

The  vacation  is  of  about  three  months'  duration,  extending  from 
the  first  Thursday  in  June  to  the  second  Tuesday  in  September. 

8,  University  periodical. 

The  literary  societies,  by  a  joint  committee  of  editors,  publish  a 
monthly  periodical,  designed  not  merely  as  a  record  of  university 
affairs,  but  intended  to  contain  also  literary,  scientific,  educational, 
and  philosophical  matters  of  interest.  This  paper  is  an  honor  to  the 
societies  and  to  the  university. 

9,  Coeducation. 

Three  young  women  attended  "the  normal  school"  of  the  univer- 
sity in  1868-69.  Later  they  were  cautiously  admitted  to  some  of  the 
recitations  and  lectures  in  the  university  building.  By  act  of  the 
legislature  in  1872  the  Missouri  University  was  opened  to  women. 
Coeducation  is  thus  far  a  success  here. 

10,  A  retrospect. 

The  growth  of  the  university  can  be  most  clearly  seen  by  consider- 
ing the  lines  along  which  its  educational  energies  have  been  exerted: 


July  4, 1889. 

July  4, 1876. 

July  4, 

1866. 

L  Uniyerslty  faculty,  teach- 

63, including  medical 

86 

6 

ing  foroe. 
17.  Stuaents 

school  No.  2, 

845,  including  medi- 
cal school  Na  2. 

891 

104 

WUfmttW         ^%^  ^^  ^^w  ^09  ^f^  ^t^m   ^^^t^     ^     ^^^^^»      ^    ^.   ^  ^   ^  ^      ^    ^    ^    ^    ^     ^ 

ni.  College,  academic: 

L  A.  B.  conree  grradoates 

4 

2 

1 

2.  8.  B.  course  graduates 

8 

10 

8 

8.  Ph.  B.   course  grad- 

Abolished 

0 

Not  established. 

uates. 

4.  L.  B.  course  graduates 

4 

1 

Do. 

5.  A.  D.  B.  course  gradu  • 

Abolished 

Not  estabUshed 

Do. 

ates. 

6.  Uniyerclty  alumni, 

2,038 

839 

660 

total. 

IV.  Schools,  proferaional: 

1.  Normal  school 

Professors,  12;  grad- 
uates: 6  Pe.  B.,  26 

Professors,  13;  grad- 
uates:    D.   B.,    1; 

Not  established. 

Pe.  P. 

N.  D.,  7. 

2.  Military  department.. 

Professors,    1;     stu- 
dents, 175. 

Professors,   1 ;    stu- 
dents, about  150. 

Do. 

3.  Agricultural  school. . . 

Professors,  11;  grad- 
uates, 1. 

Professors,  8;  grad- 
uates, ID.  H. 

Do. 

4.  Law  school 

Professors,  9;   grad- 
uates. 22  LL.  B. 

Professors,  6;  grad- 
uates, 9  LL  B. 

Do. 

4BB            ^ih^^^p^     WV             .h^^k^^p^  ^^^^  ^     VWVttV^WVWW       a> 

5.  Medical  school 

At  Columbia,  profes- 
sors, 8:  at  St.  Louis, 
professors,    23 
Graduates:   Joint 

Professors,  8;  grad- 
uates, 13 at  Colum- 
bia. 

Da 

diploma,  11;  section 

No.  2.  diploma,  7^. 

6.  Fine  arts  deiMurtment. 

Established   1877, 
opened  1878,  closed 

Not  established 

Do. 

in  1H85  for  want  of  i 

meauH. 

7.  Engineering  school . . . 

Professors,  10;  grad- 

do 

Do. 

uates,  5. 

8.  MininflT  school 

Professors.  6 Professors,  7;  crad- 

Do. 

^t^  w          mtm^^^^^^.^  ^m^m^  j^       ^^^k^^l^  ^' ^^^      ^      4»^*4.4.v      vv 

uates,  5. 

9.  Commercial    depart- 

Teacher, 1 ;  students. 

Not  established 

Da 

ment. 
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July  4, 1889. 

July  4, 1876. 

July  4, 1866. 

V.  Libraries: 

1.  University 

15,478   books,     16,153 

pamphlets. 
l,iMO  books 

10,000  volumes 

500  books 

3,000  books. 

2.  Law :. 

None,    no    law 

VI.  Laboratories: 

L  Physical 

$4,000,   fixtures    and 

apparatus. 
$64io,    fixtures    and 

apparatus. 
$816,  apparatus  and 

appliances. 
fl.OOO.  aPDliances 

None 

school. 
None. 

2.  Chemical 

$3,000.  fixtures  and 

api>aratus. 
None 

Do. 

8.  (Geological 

Do. 

4.  Biolofrical 

do 

Do. 

6l  Elnirineerinflr 

Testing     machine, 
200,000  ];x>und8   ca- 
pacity,  and   other 
instruments;  total 
cost,  i3,000. 

$5,000,    Duilding  and 
equipment. 

30,000   specimens, 
value,  $4,(»5. 

$2,500,  cases  and  speci- 
mens. 

$5,500,  specimens  and 
cases. 

Instruments,    $6,000; 
building,  $3,000. 

$7,000.  building    and 
equipment 

622  acres,  moderately 
well  improved. 

30    acres,    well    im- 
proved. 

$2,000,      building, 
plants,  and  fixtures. 

Enlarged,  improved, 
and  refitted  at  cost 
of$25,0(JU. 

Treble  that  in  1876.... 

Steam  radiators 

Electricity  and  gas. . . 

Reservoir,  stand- 
pipes,  and  hose. 

Hydraulic,   capacity 
lO  persons. 

73  by  107  feet,  with  24- 
foot  ceiling. 

45  by  35  feet,  with  13- 
foot  ceiling. 

73  by  107  feet,  ceiling 
32  feet,    seating 
capacity  1,365. 

45  by  35  feet,  ceiling 

14  feet. 
Ground  fioor  45  by  70 

feet,  and  4  galleries, 

ceiling  13  feot. 
45  by  30  feet,  ceiling 

10  feet. 
Same  as  in  1876 

Same  as  in  1876 

4-story   brick  build- 
ing, cost  $20,000.  ca- 
pacity 104  students : 
and  5  wooden  build- 
ings,    capacity    90 
students;  board  at 
$1.75  per  week. 

Same  as  in  1876,  ex- 
cept $4,000  expend- 
ed for  gas,  heating, 
etc. 

do 

Do. 

6.  Veterinary 

do 

Do. 

Vn.  Museums: 

1.  Gtoolofrical 

29,000  specimens; 

value,  $3,500. 
$1,000,    cases    and 

si>ecimens. 
None 

29.000  specimens, 

|3,500value. 
None. 

2.  Agricultural .......... 

8.  Biological 

Do. 

VUL  Obeervatory 

Instruments,  $1,500: 
building,    old 
wooden,  $400. 

None 

Instruments. 

IX.  United  States  agricultur- 

tl,500; build- 
ing, old  wood' 
en,  $500. 
None. 

al  experiment^station. 
X.  Farms: 

1.  Airricultural 

610  acres,  poorly  im- 
proved. 

30  acres,   well    im- 
proved. 

None .. 

Do. 

2.  Horticultural 

3.  Qreenhouse 

Do. 
Do. 

XI.  Buildings: 

1,  Mnni  bxiiidiT^cr 

Repaired    and    fur- 
nished at  a  cost  of 
$20,000. 

Same  as  in  1866 

Coal  stoves ..... 

Deplorably     di- 
lapidated. 

Same  as  in  1848. 
Wood  stoves. 

(a)  Capacity 

(b)  Heated 

ic)  Lighted 

Gas 

Buckets 

Coal -oil  lamps. 
Buckets. 

Id)  Fire  extinguish- 

ers, 
(e)  Elevator 

None 

None. 

(/)  Library  hall- 

1.  University. - 

2.  Law 

Room  semicircular, 
radius  40  feet,  ceil- 
ing 14  feet. 

20  by  85  feet  with  13- 
foot  ceiling. 

Same  as  in  1866;  seat- 
ing capacity  500. 

None 

20  by  40  feet 
with  13-foot 
ceiling. 

None. 

(g)  Auditorium 

(h)  Physical  labora- 

Room semidr* 
cular,  40-foot 
radius,  with 
30-foot  ceiling. 

None. 

tory  room, 
(i)  Museum  room  . . 

do 

Do. 

(j)  Engineering  lab- 

do 

Do. 

oratory  room. 
2.  Scientific  building.... 

a  Medical  building 

♦.  Dormitories. 

3-story  brick  build- 
ing   and   fittings, 
$60,000. 

A  good  2-8tory  frame 

6  wooden  buildings, 
accommodate    100 
students,  at  $1.75 
per  week  board. 

Elegant  brick,  cost 
$18,000. 

Do. 

Wretched    1- 

story  frame. 
None. 

5.  President's  house 

In  ashes. 
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July  4,  IKHO. 


XIL  Campus \  IU\  acrefl 

XIII.  Enduwmeuto:  I 

1.  Non-i»r<iductiv«'   4ll),0()0  acres  of  land 

SL  Productive 


$5»4,O0(),  inU^rost  bear- 
ing. 


27,  JW) 


8l  Y  o  a  r  I  y    letrinlat  i  ve  ■ 
support.  I 

4.  Yearly  income  from  : 

endowments.  i 

5.  Total  yearly  income . . '  $78,007.    including 

;     H<!h(M)l  of  mineH. 

fi.  Debt8 !  None 

7.  Market  value  of  uni-  I  Par 

vendty  warrants.      ' 


July  4.  lH7ii.  j      July  4, 1866. 


i')a«^res >  ^Oacrea. 


300,n00a<'reRof  land 
^n.lXRK   interest 
l>euring. 

i3,2ri.»s 

9»C),»4:}.(IO,  including 
school  of  mines. 

^'>.OIIO.0C) 

Par 


None. 

iVZU*%K    1>  a  n  k 

stock. 
None. 

|3. 600.00 

7.1X2.50 

20.000.00 
fiO  cents  on  the 
dollar. 


m.   SERVICBS   OF   THE 


nNIVERSIT7  TO  MISSOURI  AND 
WUST. 


These  services  to  Missouri,  in  tlie  educational  aspeet,  are  greater 
than  one  not  ae(iuainted  with  the  static  of  affairs  in  this  State  at  the 
close  of  the  civil  war  and  Iwfore  the  I'ebirth  of  the  university  can 
readily  conceive.  Adopting  Tliomas  Jefferson's  langujige  and  adapt- 
ing that  of  Professor  Minor:  "It  is  cause  for  gratulation  that  the 
general  assembly,"  stimulated  by  Congressional  munifu?ence,  emulat- 
ing Virginia  and  Michigan,  ''rescued  this  State  from  becoming  the 
Barbary  of  the  Union.  To  that  condition,  twenty  years  ago,  it  was 
fast  sinking.  What  was"  Missouri's  "education  then V  Where  was 
it?  The  little  we  had  we  im£K)rtod,  like  beggars,  from  other  States;  or 
import^^l  their  l)eggars  to  bestow  on  us  their  miserable  crumbs." 
Then  our  paltry  academies — our  colleges  lacking  a  high  and  advanc- 
ing standard — forced  Missourians  to  go  abroad  to  obtain  even  moder- 
ately advanced  education;  our  academies  and  colleges,  approaching 
painfully  close  to  the  starvation  line,  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  increas- 
ing inefficiency,  with  tlu»  district  schools  lagging  proportionately  still 
farther  behind.  I'he  "reorganization"  of  the  univoi'sity  inaugurated 
a  felicitous  reform  of  these  humiliating  e>ils.  Tlie  colleges  and  the 
schools  caught  the  impulse.  The  course  of  instrucrtion  was  enlarged, 
the  methoils  of  teaching  improved;  s(^hools  of  superior  order  were 
multiplied.  Every  department  of  education,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  felt  the  glow  of  a  new  life,  and  ere  a  decade  had  elapsed  the 
people  of  Missouri,  instead  of  being  the  poor  pensioners  upon  the 
neighboring  States  for  the  instruction  of  their  youth,  had  l>ecome  the 
dispensei's  of  higher  education  to  much  of  the  West  and  the  South- 
west. Such  is  the  sym[)athy  Ix^tweeii  the  several  grades  of  instruc- 
tion. None  can  either  deteriorate  or  improve  without  aff(H;ting  all. 
The  several  grades  of  schools  are  in  nature,  and  will  become  in  law, 
integral,  necess^iry,  vitalizing  parts  of  a  vital  organism. 

In  the  other  practical  callings  of  Ameri(*an  life  the  efficiency  of 
the  university's  teaching,  is  attested  by  the  excellence  of  its  fruits. 
Uer  lines  have  gone  out  through  all  the  practical  pursuits,  useful 
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professions,  productive  industries  of  the  West  and  Southwest.  In  all 
these  her  voice  has  been  heai'd,  her  teachings  heeded,  her  impress 
made.  Her  alumni,  many  unherahled  by  fortune,  unaided  by  influ- 
ential friends,  all  inspired  by  lofty,  useful  purposes,  and  trusting 
alone  to  those  indomitable  qualities  which  make  hien,  self-thought, 
self-reliance,  self-control,  unfaltering  perseverance,  and  unwearying 
industry,  all  liave  hewn  their  ways  up  the  rugged,  slippery  steeps 
which  lend  to  honorable  success;  many  liave  a<».hieve<l  great  success, 
attained  to  high,  lucrative,  honorable  i>osition  or  reached  preeminent 
usefulness.*    They  have  quit  themselves  like  men. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  the  two  groat  aims  of  the  Missouri 
University  have  been,  first,  to  foster,  through  her  special  schools,  our 
great  industries;  sectmd,  to  teach  of  other  "subjects,  such,  and  only 
such,  as  have  been  deemed  most  effective  in  conserving,  improving, 
and  transmitting  American  civilization."  f  The  result  of  these  defi- 
nit;e  aims  is  that  higher  edue^ition  in  this  university  is  striking  roots 
in  the  useful  professions  of  every -day  life.  It  is  raising  the  standard 
of  medical  education;  it  is  redeeming  the  bar  from  the  imputations 
of  ignorance  so  justly  heai>ed  upon  it;  it  is  increasing  Missouri's 
power  of  production,  while  preventing  the  exhaustion  of  her  soil  by 
teaching  her  farmers  economic  agriculture;  it  is  improving  her  sys- 
tem of  public  education  by  recruiting  the  ranks  of  her  10,0(X)  district 
school-teachers  with  the  flower  of  her  youth;  it  is  strengthening  the 
bulwarks  of  national  liberty  by  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  of 
war  among  her  citizens;  and,  lastly,  it  is  spreading  the  knowledge  of 
engineering,  and  thereby  utilizing  and  husbanding  our  vast  material 
wealth,  and  providing,  by  building  roads,  bridges,  railroads,  quick 
transportation  for  our  surplus  products,  and  by  the  improvement  of 
our  great  water  highways,  cheap  transportation  for  these  products. 

These  are  the  lines  along  w^hich  the  educational  energies  of  this 
university  have  been  exerted  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

ZV.  THE  PLACE  OF  THE  UNIVERSIT7  IN  THE  EDUCATIONAL 

SYSTEM  OF  MISSOURL 

That  the  place  for  the  university  is  at  the  head  of  the  State  system 
of  education  as  a  vital  and  vitalizing  part  thereof  is  a  fixed  fact.  The 
United  States  Congress,  and  IJaHxm,  (leyer,  Rollins,  Lathrop,  Shan- 
non, Hudson,  Read,  Laws,  Missouri  legislatures,  our  originatora, 
founders,  locators,  organizers,  promoters,  benefactors,  guardians,  so 
designed,  and  all  to  that  end  wrought. 

Thomas  .Tofferson,  when  he  i)enned  the  complete  system  of  public 


*  From  the  speech  of  Gen.  Odon  Gnltar  iutrodncing  Hon.  Stephen  B.  Elkins, 
June  3,  1880. 

t  From  an  open  letter  of  an  alnmnua  to  Thirty-first  General  Assembly.  See 
University  Catalogue,  1S81-82,  p.  vi  of  Appendix. 
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education  for  Virginia  in  1779,  was  inspired  with  the  historic  idea 
that  the  function  of  a  university  ought  to  be  "to  concentrate  the 
intellectual  rays,  and  to  send  back  the  intensified  light  over  the  land." 

Henry  S.  (xeyer,  when  he  i)enned  the  act  of  February  11,  1839,  was 
saturated  with  the  wisdom  of  Jefferson's  educational  system.  The 
same  idea  inspired  the  organizers,  promoters,  and  guardians  of  this 
university  down  to  our  own  time.  This,  the  true  idea,  is  rising  now, 
and  is  to  triumph,  because  it  is  the  burning  trutli  in  public  education. 
That  it  is  the  truth  germinal  of  a  healthy,  vigorous  public-school  sys- 
tem, is  the  most  solemn  conviction  of  the  educators  and  statesmen 
of  Missouri.  This  idea  of  a  gradeil,  organically  articulated,  vitally 
united  school  system  for  Missouri  is  one  of  those  great  educational 
truths  which  overleap  county,  district,  and  party  lines  with  the  force 
of  a  religious  conviction. 

The  most  discriminating  Prussian  historians  unhesitatingly  ascribe 
"the  resurrection  of  Prussia,  of  Germany,  from  the  profound  depths 
of  humiliation  into  which  Bonaparte  plunged  her,  to  the  resolute  insti- 
tution by  her  statesmen  of  a  thorough  education  of  her  whole  people  by 
an  all-pervading  common-school  system  which  carried  the  (three)  R's 
to  every  child,  even  in  the  humblest  cot;  by  high  schools  and  colleges 
for  more  advanced  instruction,  and  by  univereities  for  acquisitions  of 
the  highest  and  most  comprehensive  order."  These  schools  slowly 
but  surely  lifted  up  that  maimed  kingdom  and  vitalized  it.  They  are 
to-day  the  light  and  life  of  that  Empire,  which  has  within  so  few 
years  arisen  in  colossal  grandeur  and  assumed  a  place  as  an  arbiter 
of  the  destinies  of  Europe.  Prussia  won  in  that  short  but  great 
military  struggle  because  she  had  a  brain  behind  each  bayonet. 

These  are  fruits  of  good  schools  in  Germany.  In  America  it  has 
been  the  secret  of  the  educational  success  of  New  England,  the  secret 
of  a  power  which  has  spread  itself  over  the  continent.  It  is  to-day 
the  secret  of  the  educational  success  of  Michigan.  Their  schools 
have  nourished  and  given  students  to  their  colleges;  the  colleges 
have  elevated,  inspired,  and  given  teachers  to  the  schools,  until 
now  their  higher  grades  are  what  their  colleges  themselves  once 
were. 

Missouri's  eilucators  and  statesmen,  though  forced  by  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  in  1843  to  curtail  Jefferson's  comi>rehensive  system  of 
education  which  the  Geyer  Act  hjid  incorporated  into  the  legal  code 
of  Missouri  by  plucking  out  the  academies  and  the  colleges,  never 
lost  sight  of  the  connection  which  subsists  in  nature  and  should  be 
kept  up  by  law  between  the  several  grades  of  education — the  district 
school,  the  ''high  school,"  the  college,  the  university — unified,  and 
yet  duly  coordinated.  They  obeyed  Jefferson's  life-long  admonition, 
viz,  '*  Let  us  keep  our  eye  steadily  on  the  whole  system." 
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V.  GIFTS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITT  B7  THE  UNITED  STATES  GOV- 
ERNMENT (CONGRESS),  B7  THE  STATE,  B7  THE  COUNTIES  OF 
BOONE  AND  PHF^^PS,   AHm  B7  INDIVIDUAL  DONORS. 

Old  seminary  faud,  from  the  grant  in  1820  of  two  townships  (46,030  acres) 
of  land  by  Congress,  sold  by  the  State  in  1835  for  $78,000,  now  amount- 
ing in  gross  to $122,000 

Gifts  of  individuals  of  Boone  County,  in  order  to  secure  the  location  of 
the  university,  made  in  the  year  1839 117,900 

A.  W.  Rollins  aid  fund  (a  betjuest,  December  10, 1845,  by  Dr.  Anthony 
W«  Rollins  to  aid  young  men  and  women  of  Boone  County  in  their 
education,  three-fourths  of  its  annual  income  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  president  of  the  university  for  that  purpose,  and  one-fourth  of  its 
annual  income  to  be  added  io  the  principal,  which  was  originally 
$10,000),in  July  4,  ISS^,  amounting  in  gross  to 36,000 

Gift  of  Phelps  0>unty,  in  lands  and  buildings,  to  secure  mining  school  at 
Rolla,  in  1870 55,545 

Missouri  bonds  by  legislature,  March  29,1872 166,000 

Missouri  bonds  by  legislature,  March  29. 1872,  for  benefit  of  mining  school 
at  Rolla,  to  erect  and  equip  its  building 35, 000 

Gift  of  Boone  Cbunty,  $80,000,  and  of  Columbia,  $10,000,  for  location  of 
agricultural  college  at  university,  in  1870 90,000 

By  act  of  the  legislature,  approved  21  st  of  February,  1870,  the  Con- 
gressional land  grant  of  July  2,  1862  (330,000  acres  falling  to  Missouri  as 
her  portion)  was  given  over  to  the  curators  of  the  university  for  the  bene- 
fit of  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  and  25  per  cent  of  the  same 
for  a  school  of  mines,  at  Rolla,  Mo. 

Up  to  July  4, 1889,  270,000  acres  of  these  lands  had  been  sold  for  $312,000, 
leaving,  on  that  day,  about  60,000  acres  of  these  lands  yet  to  be  dis- 
posed of 312,000 

Gift  by  the  legislature,  March  11,  1867,  for  rebuilding  the  president's 
house,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire 10,000 

Gift  by  J.  L.  Stephens,  April  9,  1807,  to  establish  ** Stephens  medal,"  a 
prize  to  best  orator  on  commencement  day 500 

Gift  by  Charles  Daschel  of  a  miniature  steam  engine,  manufactured  by 
himself  and  in  good  working  order,  to  establish  the  '*  Daschel  prize," 
to  be  awarded  annually  for  excellence  in  physics 

Gift  by  D.  R.  McAnally,  jr.,  on  May  31, 1880,  to  establish  the  **  McAnally 
prize  for  English,"  to  be  awarded  annually,  a  gold  medal,  the  income 
on  the  gift  of 200 

Gift  by  President  S.  S.  Laws,  on  May  31, 1880,  of  the  new  telescope  and 
the  new  observatory.    These  donations  cost  President  Laws  $4,000 

cash  out  of  his  own  private  means    4, 000 

Numerous  temporary  prizes  have  been  given  by  different  persons. 

Gift  by  Hon.  James  S.  Rollins,  through  his  heirs,  of  $6,000  cash,  to  endow 
6  scholarships,  one  in  each  of  the  colleges  of  arts,  of  science,  of  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts,  of  law,  of  medicine,  and  of  engineering.        6, 000 

Gift  by  the  thirty-second  general  assembly,  March  23, 1883,  to  enlarge 
and  improve  the  main  university  building 100, 000 

Gift  by  the  thirty  third  general  assembly,  to  finish  and  furnish  the  main 
university  building 25, 000 

Gifts  by  the  thirty-fourth  general  assembly  to  the  university — 

for  fire  apparatus  ..   .. —        2,780 

for  law  library a^QiC^i 

for  balance  on  electric-light  plant , » ^^"Wv. 
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Gifts  by  the  thiity-fonrth  general  assembly  to  the  nniversity — Con  tinned. 

for  enlarging  campus $3,100 

for  fnmitnre  for  Athensean  Society 500 

for  fnmitnre  for  U.  L.  Society 500 

for  new  dormitories  oncampns 20,000 

f or  agricnltnral  barns,  etc 24,750 

Gift  by  Hon.  J.  S.  Rollins,  for  the  university,  a  large  new  bell — the  one 

innsenow(Jnly4, 1889) 800 

VI.  PERMANENT   AND  FIXED  GENERAL    ENDOWMENTS  OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY. 

A.  Nonproductive  Endowments. 

Sixty  thousand  acres  of  land,  the  remainder  (unsold  in  1889)  of  the 
330,000  acres  of  the  Conj^ressional  land  grant  of  July  2,  18G2. 

B.    Productive   Endowments    from    which    the    University 

Derives  a  Present  Revenue. 


Principal. 


Animal 
income. 


Proceeds  of  the  sale  of  "  seminary  lands,''  2  townships  (46,090  acres),  do- 
nated by  Congress  in  l&X),  old  seminary  fund,  at  0  per  cent 

Missouri  Donds.  by  legislature  of  the  State  March  39, 1872,  new  semi- 
nary fund,  at  o  percent 

Proceeds  of  sale  of  27O.U.0  acres  of  the  330,000  acres  of  land  donated  by 
Congress  July  2, 1862,  for  ''colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,''  invested  in  '*  State  certificates  of  indebtedness,''  at  5  per  cent: 
Three-fourths  to  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Columbia. . . 
One-fourth  to  School  of  Mines  at  Bolla 


$122,000 
100,000 


234,000 

78,  UX) 


Total  of  fixed  endowments  yielding  income  for  general  university 

purpoflOB 

Total  annual  income  on  same  to  university  at  Columbia 

Total  annual  income  on  same  to  university  mining  school  at  Rolla 


534,000 


Total  annual  income  on  endowments  of  the  university  for  general 
purposes  in  all  her  deiMurtments 


17.880 
5,000 


11,700 
3,900 


24,020 
3,900 


27,920 


On  July  4,  1889,  the  whole  property  of  the  university  may  be  safely 
set  down  as  $1,100,000,  of  which  its  campuses,  buildings,  farm  of  640 
acres,  libraries,  museums,  laboratories,  observatory,  and  other  t-each- 
ing  appliances  may  be  put  at  $454,000,  its  60,000  acres  of  unsold  lands 
at  $72,000,  and  its  productive  endowments  at  $534,000. 

To  this  sketch  of  the  Missouri  State  University  it  is  proper  to 
append  the  names  of  the  presidents  who  from  the  beginning  have 
presided  over  the  successive  boanls  of  curators.     They  are  as  follows: 


President. 

Term  of  service — 

Began. 

Ended. 

William  Scott 

1839 
1840 
1843 
1843 
1848 
I860 
1858 
1856 
1800 
1863 
1865 
1870 
1886 
1887 
1880 

1840 

ThoTOftH  M.  Allen , -  --     ,. 

1843 

John  Slack 

1843 

Warren  Woodson -- 

1848 

Calebs.  Stone 

1850 

P.  R.  Palmer 

1853 

Calebs.  Stoue 

1856 

P.  H.  McBride 

1800 

W.  H.Allen 

1863 

Thomas  M.  Allen 

1865 

Moss  Prewitt 

1889 

James  S.  Rollins 

1886 

E.  W.  Steohens 

1887 

W.  Pone  I  eaman 

1880 

^**hnHinton.       .     ^                            .     ^.    .                    ,   . ... 
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LIST  OF  OFFICERS  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT,  UP  TO  JULY  4,  1889.  IN 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MISSOURI. 

Agriculttir©— Q.  C.  Swallow,  Scott  Hayes,  S.  M.  Tracy,  J.  W.  Sanborn. 

Anatomy — E.  H.  Leffingwell,  A.  Litton,  Q.  C.  Swallow,  J.  Lock,  J.  G.  Norwood, 
T.  A.  Arnold,  W.  Moss,  Jo.  N.  McDowell,  C.  W.  Stephens,  J.  T.  Hodgen,  L.  T. 
Pern,  C.  A.  Todd. 

Ancient  language— G.  C.  Pratt.  G.  H.  Matthews,  J.  Packer,  A.  G.  Wilkison.  (See 
Latin  and  Greek. ) 

Art— G^en.  George  C.  Bingham,  Conrad  Diehl. 

Astronomy — (See  Mathematics). 

Botany— G.  C.  Swallow,  S.  Hayes,  S.  M.  Tracy,  G.  D.  Purinton. 

Chairman  of  faculty — J.  H.  Lathrop,  G.  H.  Matthews. 

Chemistry— E.  H.  Leffingwell,  A.  Litton,  G.  O.  Swallow,  John  Lock,  J.  G.  Nor- 
wood, P.  Schweitzer,  J.  J.  Haden,  C.  L.  Speyers,  A.  E.  Hopson,  C.  O.  Curtman. 

Deans— Agricultural  facu'ty,  G.  C.  Swallow,  J.  W.  Sanborn;  Engineering  fac- 
ulty, T.  J.  Lowry;  Law  faculty,  P.  Bliss;  Medical  faculty,  J.  G.  Norwood,  J.  S. 
Morris;  Nornial  faculty,  E.  L.  Ripley,  G.  C.  Bibb,  D.  R.  McAnally,E.  A.  Allen. 

Demonstrator  in  anatomy — J.  H.  Duncan,  W.  Moss,  C.  A.  Todd,  J.  T.  Hodgen, 
C.  W.  Stevens. 

Diseases  of  women  and  children— A.  W.  McAlester,  S.  G.  Moses,  T.  Barbour, 
G.  M.  B.  Maughs. 

I>rawing — W.  Alexander,  E.  L.  Ripley,  Conrad  Diehl. 

Elocution— O.  Root,  J.  K.  Hosraer,  S.  S.  Hamill,  W.  H.  Cole. 

Engineering — W.  W.  Hudson,  R.  W.  Johnson,  J.  W.  McMurray,  T.  J.  Lowry. 

English  literature— R.  S.  Thomas,  S.  Price,  J.  J.  Jacobs,  J.  H.  Lathrop,  J.  V.  C. 
Karnes,  L.  G.  Drury,  L.  B.  Williams,  G.  M.  Catron,  O.  Root.  (See  English  and 
history). 

English  and  history— J.  W .  Albert,  J.  K.  Hosmer,  S.  S.  Hamill,  W.  H.  Cole 
and  D.  R.  McAnally,  E.  A.  Allen. 

Entomology— S.  M.  Tracy. 

Geology— (See  Mineralogy). 

German  and  French— I.  Hainer,  A.  G.  Wilkison,  H.  N.  Ess,  O.  Root,  Miss  M.  B. 
Read,  J.  W.  Abert,  B.  S.  Newland,  A.  Meyrowitz,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Fuller,  J.  S.  Black- 
well,  B.  F.  Hoffman. 

Greek— S.  Price,  L,  B.  Williams,  J.  V.  C.  Karnes,  J.  M.  Leonard,  A.  F.  Fleet, 
W.  E.  Coons. 

Hebrew  and  Semitic  literature— A.  Meyrowitz,  J.  S.  Blackwell. 

Language— W.  C.  Shields. 

Latin— W.  C.  Shields,  J.  W.  Cowgill,  D.  W.  B.  Kurtz,  E.  H.  Twining,  W.  S. 
Pratt,  M.  M.  Fisher,  J.  C.  Jones  (assist.).     (See  also  Ancient  language). 

Law,  in  law  school— J.  H.  Overall,  B.  Gtordon,  P.  Bliss,  R.  Fagan,  W.  J.  Babb, 
F.  P.  Blair,  C.  G.  Tiederaann,  J.  A.  Yantis. 

Law,  ethics,  and  political  economy — J.  H.  Lathrop,  J.  Shannon,  J.  J.  Jacobs, 
B.  B.  Minor.     (See  Mental,  mortil,  and  political  philosophy;  also  Political  economy.) 

Lectures — Entomology,  C.  V.  Riley;  Law,  S.  Treat,  A.  Krekel,  H.  S.  Kelley, 
O.  Guitar,  S.  D.  Thompson;  veterinary  surgery,  H.  J.  Detmers,  L.  J,  Smith;  Engi- 
neeriug.  G.  C.  Pratt,  V.  C.  Yantis,  J.  B.  Eads,  C.  R.  Suter. 

Librarians— R.  S.  Thomas.  B.  S.  Head,  E.  T.  Fristoe,  J.  G.  Norwood,  S.  Hayes, 
J.  H.  Drummond,  J.  W.  Monser. 

Materia  medica  -A.  W.  McAlester,  J.  H.  Duncan,  R.  F.  Barret,  W.  M.  Mo- 
Pheters,  J.  P.  Kingsley. 

Mathematics  and  astroiioniy- W.  W.  Hudso//,  B.  S.  Head,  E.  T.  Fristoe,  J. 
Ficklin,  W.  B.  Smith,  T.  J.  Lowry  (astronomical  observatory).  (See  Mechanical 
philosophy.) 
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Mathematics— Assistant,  B.  A.  Grant,  H.  N.  Ess,  L.  G.  I>rary,  J.  W.  Ck)wgill, 
D.  W.  B.  Kurtz,  W.  A.  Cauthom,  W.  C.  Tindall. 

Medical  jurisprudence— J.  G.  Norwood,  B.  F.  Barret,  A.  Hopson. 

Mental,  moral,  and  political  philosophy— D.  Bead.     (See  Metaphysics.) 

Metaphysics — B.  S.  Thomas,  J.  J.  Jacobs,  B.  B.  Minor,  J.  H.  Lathrop,  S.  S. 
Laws. 

Military  science  and  tactics— Gen.  B.  W.  Johnson,  Capt.  B.  B.  Wade,  Maj.  J. 
W.  McMurray,  Lieut.  F.  P.  Blair,  Lieut.  J.  J.  Haden,  Lieut  E.  H.  Crowder,  Lient. 
B.  B.  Buck. 

Mineralogy  and  geology — E.  H.  Leffingwell,  A.  Litton,  G.  C.  Swallow,  J.  Lock, 
J.  G.  Norwood,  J.  W.  Spencer,  G.  C.  Broadhead. 

Natural  science— G.  M.  Catron,  J.  G.  Norwood. 

Normal— S.  Price,  E.  H.  Haight,  D.  W.  B.  Kurtz,     (See  Pedagogy.) 

Pedagogy  (see  Normal)— E.  L.  Bipley,  G.  C.  Bibb,  D.  B.  McAnally,  E.  A.  Allen. 

Physics— W.  H.  Hudson,  E.  T.  Fristoe,  J.  G.  Norwood,  B.  F.  Thomas,  W.  B. 
Smith,  M.  Thompson,  M.  L.  Lipscomb;  assistant  professors,  T.  J.  Lowry,  W.  H. 
Schuermann,  A.  A.  Fuller. 

Physiology— E.  H.  Leffingrwell,  A.  Litton,  G.  C.  Swallow,  J.  Lock,  J.  G.  Nor- 
wood, J.  H.  Duncan,  Woodson  Moss,  B.  F.  Barret,  G.  Bremer. 

Pomology  and  forestry — Qeorge  Husmann. 

Practice  of  medicine— T.  A.  Arnold,  J.  H.  Duncan,  J.  F.  Hanna,  J.  S.  Moore, 
P.  G.  Bobinson. 

President — J.  H.  Lathrop,  W.  W.  Hudson,  J.  Shannon,  G.  H.  Matthews,  B.  B. 
Minor,  J.  H.  Lathrop,  D.  Read,  S.  S.  Laws. 

Primary  instructors— W.  H.  Buckner,  W.  A.  Thomx)8on,  W.  C.  Dawson,  Mias 
M.  B.  Bead,  J.  G.  Anderson,  E.  Penter,  Miss  L.  M.  Wylie,  Miss  S.  A.  Ware,  Miss 
L.  Gillette,  W.  L.  Pratt,  C.  L.  Buckmaster,  Miss  L.  Bedford. 

Principal  primary  department— J.  J.  Searcy,  C.  H.  Crowell,  Mrs.  C.  Ripley. 

Secretary,  since  1867—0.  Boot,  G.  C.  Swallow,  E.  H.  Twining,  Paul  Schweitser, 
T.  J.  Lowry,  J.  C.  Jones. 

Surgery— A.  W.  McAlester,  J.  G.  Broome  (lecturer),  J.  N.  McDowell,  James 
McDowell,  J.  T.  Hodgen,  P.  Tuholske,  T.  F.  Prewitt. 

Veterinary  science— Paul  Paquin. 

Obstetrics— T.  Barbour,  S.  G.  Moses,  G.  M.  B.  Maughs,  G.  A.  Moses,  A.  W. 
McAlester. 

SCHOOL  OF  MINES  AT  BOLL  A,  MO.,  ESTABLISHED  1872. 


Faculty. 


En- 
tered. 


Re- 
tired. 


Charles  P.  Williams.  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  director;  professor  general  chemical  metal- 
lurgy: resigned 

James  W.  Abert,  profeKsor  civil  engineering  and  drawing 

Nelson  W.  Allen.  A.  B.,  professor  pure  mathematics,  secretary  faculty;  resigned 

William  E.  Glenn,  M.  D..  professor  anatomy,  physiology,  ana  hygiene 

William  Couch,  instructor  in  English 

John  H.  QUI,  librarian 

Geo.  D.  Emerson,  professor  civil  and  mining  engineering 

Robert  W.  Douthat.  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  professor  English,  secretary  of  faculty , 

James  8.  Yantis,  assistant  professor  mathematics,  librarian 

Almond  W.  Hare,  M.  E.,  assistant  in  preparatory  department  and  chemical  lab- 
oratory   

Van  Court  Yantis,  professor  of  mathematics  and  librarian 

Chas.  E.  Wait,  C.  E.,  M.E.  director,  prof essor  analy ticAl  chemistry 

Edwin  J.  JoUoy,  adjunct  profe8.sor  of  mathematics,  librarian 

Miss  Florence  Whiting,  a8.sistant  preparatory  de])artment 

T.  C.  Thomas,  T.  E.,  adjunct  professor  <>f  mathematics 

Prof.  Z.  Whitney,  A.  M-.LL.  B.,  professor  of  mathematics 

J  M,  Morris.  A.  M.,  prof e.««or  of  physios  and  natural  history 

Victoria  G.  Conkling,  assistant  in  preimratory  department 

E.  D.  W.  Eaton,  B.  8.,  professor  of  mathematics 

W.  G.  Clark,  B.  8.,  assistant  in  mathematics  and  (*hemistry,  and  secretary  of 
faculty 

B.  A.  Drake,  A.  B.,  instructor  in  English  branches 
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Chapter  II. 

CENTRAL  COLLEGE,  FAYETTE,  MISSOURI. 

(Under  the  siispicet  of  the  Hethodlit  Episeo|»al  Church  Soith.) 


By  T.  Berry  Smith. 


XNTRODUCTION. 

It  may  be  said,  as  far  as  human  experience  goes,  that  "every  con- 
sequent has  its  antecedents."  This  is  true  of  Central  College,  and  in 
order  that  the  "Story  of  these  interesting  antecedents  may  be  pre- 
served and  give  added  interest  to  the  history  of  the  institution  itself,  it 
is  deemed  proper  to  preface  a  sketch  of  the  college  with  an  outline  of 
educational  matters,  both  in  Fayette  and  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South  in  Missouri. 

We  have  no  written  documents  regarding  educational  work  in 
Fayette  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  years  ago,  but  we  do  have  the  memo- 
ries of  hale,  though  gray-headed,  men  who  yet  abide  with  us,  and 
from  them  msmy  interesting  facts  have  been  obtained. 

From  some  recollections  furnished  by  Judge  A.  J.  Hemdon  the 
following  is  quoted : 

When  I  came  to  Fayette  in  1835  there  was  a  2-room,  l-story  brick  building  jnst 
a  little  south  and  west  of  where  Central  now  stands,  called  Fayette  Academy. 
Archibald  Patterson,  a  man  of  classical  attainments  and  quite  successful  as  a 
teacher,  was  in  charge.  To  him  Fayette  and  the  county  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
His  great  ambition  was  to  have  here  a  college  of  high  grade,  and  he  labored  assid- 
uously to  that  end.  Doubtless  largely  through  his  influence  a  more  imposing 
edifice  than  his  little  red  schoolhouse  was  begun  on  the  site  where  Central  College 
stands  to-day.  The  work  progressed  slowly,  and  was  not  entirely  completed  when 
in  February,  1838,  the  building  caught  fire  from  a  stove  on  the  first  floor  and  was 
burned.  Subscription  lists  were  prepared  and  tnrculated,  money  subscribed,  and 
in  process  of  time  contracts  were  made  and  the  work  of  rebuilding  commenced. 

The  work  on  the  building  above  referred  to — 2  stories,  with  4  impos- 
ing columns  in  front — was  pushed  to  external  completion  about  the 
year  1840,  because  it  was  about  that  time  that  the  State  of  Missouri 
advertised  for  bids  for  the  location  of  her  State  university.  Howard 
County,  of  which  Fayette  is  the  capital,  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
contest  for  location,  and  made  a  large  bid  ($94,000)*  ThA  <»;^kwsv!i»i  <^ 
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Fayette,  foreseeing  the  purpose  of  the  State  and  hoping  to  secure  the 
location  of  the  university,  had  given  freely  of  their  means  to  complete 
a  stately  building  as  an  additional  inducement.  The  hoped-for  end 
was  not  attained.*  The  prize  was  borne  off  by  a  neighboring  county 
(Boone),  as  appears  in  the  history  of  the  State  university. 

After  that  the  work  on  the  building  lagged,  and  the  interior  work 
was  not  all  done  when  the  contractors  had  it  sold  on  December  6, 1844. 
It  fell  into  the  hands  of  Capt.  William  D.  Swinney,  an  enterprising 
citizen  of  Howard  County,  by  whom,  in  course  of  time,  it  was  trans- 
ferred under  most  generous  conditions  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  for  school  purposes. 

In  the  meantime  Professor  Patterson  had  been  called  to  other  fields 
of  labor  and  had  left  Fayette.  He  went  first  to  Palmyra,  to  Marion 
College,  which  was  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  Lexington,  and  was 
transferred  with  it.  f 

In  the  fall  of  1844  the  doors  of  the  little  red  schoolhouse  were  again 
thrown  open  and  a  school  was  begun  with  only  7  pupils,  which  was 
destined  to  become  the  mother  of  the  2  colleges  that  stand  in  Fayette 
to-day — Central,  and  Howard  Female. 

"  William  T.  Lucky,  just  graduated  from  McKendre^  College,  Leba- 
non, 111.,  came  with  his  young  wife,  Mary  Scarritt,  to  Fayette  in  the 
summer  of  1844,  both  animated  by  an  intense  desire  to  do  honorable 
and  Christian  work.  He  taught  his  classes  by  day,  and  during  leisure 
hours  and  often  by  night  assisted  to  complete  the  college  building. 
The  energy  and  practical  management  which  Mr.  Lucky  gave  this 
school  soon  bore  its  fruit,  and  in  less  than  two  years  the  old  building, 
roomy  as  it  was,  was  thronged  with  students,  and  the  family  accom- 
modations of  the  town  and  vicinity  were  fully  taxed  to  accommodate 
pupils  from  abroad. "J  Mr.  Lucky  had  been  joined  ere  this  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Nathan  Scarritt,  a  man  destined  to  play  an  important 
part  in  educational  matters  in  Fayette  and  to  become  the  first  presi- 
dent of  Central  College.     They  organized  Howard  High  School. 

On  October  6,  1847,  the  large  building  and  its  grounds  were  con- 
veyed by  Captain  Swinney  and  wife  to  Wesley  S.  Green,  Joseph 
Sears,  Thomas  Johnson,  Andrew  Monroe,  and  Abiel  Leonard,  as  joint 
tenants,  in  trust  for  a  public  institution  of  learning,  to  be  under  the 


*  Because,  as  is  credibly  stated  by  2  old  citizens  of  Fayette,  the  commisaioiiers  on 
the  road  from  Fayette  to  Colnmbia  were  met  by  men  from  Boone,  who  found  ont 
what  Howard  had  subscribed,  and  hurried  back  and  increased  their  own  subscrip- 
tion enough  to  beat  Howard. 

f  This  institution  was  the  predecessor  of  what  is  now  known  as  Central  Female 
College,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  Methodism  in  Missouri  that  Central  College 
does  as  a  male  school.  Central  Female  College  is  a  school  of  high  grade,  is  well 
equipped  with  buildings  and  appliances,  employs  a  large  and  able  faculty,  has  a 
full  attendance,  and  is  doing  excellent  work  in  the  cause  of  Christian  education. 

i  From  the  address  of  Rev.  C.  W.  Pritchett,  delivered  at  the  comer-stone  laying 
of  Centenary  Chapel  in  1888. 
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control  and  government  of  the  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  in  Missouri.  The  Howard  High  School  of  Lucky  and 
Scarritt  was  transferred  into  the  new  organization,  and  thus  became 
identified  with  the  interests  of  Southern  Methodism  in  the  State,  and 
hence  "the  mother  of  both  Central  College  and  of  Howard  Female 
College."  In  the  progress  and  growth  of  Howard  High  School  Pro- 
fessor Lucky  had  a  noble  band  of  coworkers. 

Professor  Pritchett  says:  "It  was  a  striking  indication  of  the  fore- 
sight and  administrative  ability  of  Mr.  Lucky  that  so  early  he  called 
around  him,  and  united  heart  and  hand  in  this  work,  such  men  as 
Hon.  Abiel  Leonard,  Hon.  Joseph  Davis,  Claiborne  F.  Jackson,  Sam- 
uel C.  Major,  Henry  W.  Kring,  Dr.  John  A.  Talbot,  Rev.  Thomas 
Johnson,  Rev.  Andrew  Monroe,  Rowland  Hughes,  Adam  Hendrix, 
Francis  E.  Williams,  and  C.  C.  P.  Hill.  He  mentions  also,  as  con- 
temporaries or  successors  to  these,  Gren.  John  B.  Clark,  Judge  Alfred 
W.  Morrison,  Andrew  J.  Ilerndon,  and  G.  M.  B.  Maughs,  M.  D. 

Again,  he  says:  "I  have  often  heard  it  said,  to  the  credit  of  Fayette 
and  vicinity,  that  it  is  a  unit  for  its  schools,  and  this  unanimity  of 
feeling  and  action  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  personal  and  social 
position  of  the  men  who  watched  over  this  school  more  than  thirty 
years  ago." 

Al)out  1848  Mr.  Scarritt  retired  from  the  school  to  enter  the  active 
ministry,  and  Prof.  William  T.  Davis  became  connected  with  the 
work  of  education  in  Fayette.  The  school  continued  to  grow  in 
favor,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  outgrew  all  others  in  the  State, 
insomuch  that  there  was  pressing  need  for  larger  accommodations  for 
teaching  and  for  boarding.  In  1851  Rev.  C.  W.  Pritchett  became 
connected  with  Howard  High  School,  and  he  says:  "About  1852  the 
school  was  very  prosperous,  having  an  annual  enrollment  of  about 
350  pupils." 

In  September,  1851,  the  Missouri  Conference  met  at  Fayette  in 
annual  session,  Bishop  Capers  presiding,  and  became  better 
acquainted  with  the  good  name  of  Howard  High  School,  the  property 
of  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  been  conveyed  to  certain 
joint  tenants,  in  trust,  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  So 
favorably  impressed  was  the  conference  that  Rev.  J.  F.  Riggs  was 
appointed  a  special  agent  to  raise  funds  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of 
a  boarding  house.  This  house  was  built  in  1852,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1853  President  Lucky,  with  family  and  a  large  number  of  boarders, 
was  domiciled  in  it.  It  constitutes  at  the  present  date  the  front 
portion  of  Howard  Female  College. 

But  out  of  the  conference  of  1851  and  the  formal  action  taken  in 
regard  to  the  immediate  facilities  of  Howard  High  School,  there  grew 
impulses  to  more  extended  action  in  educational  matters  in  the  Church. 
A  general  educational  convention  of  the  whole  Methodist  Church, 
South,  in  Missouri,  was  convened  in  the  city  of  St.  Ia\sA&  Ql^\5s^<6^^ivis!k. 
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day  of  April,  1853.  Two  days  were  spent  in  discussing  the  location 
of  the  new  college,  which  was  to  be  **  an  institution  of  learning  of  the 
highest  order." 

The  2  sites  l)efore  the  convention  were  Howard  High  School,  at  Fay- 
ette, and  St.  Charles  College,  at  St.  C'harles,  Mo.  The  latter  had 
many  advantages  in  the  discussion.  It  was  an  old-established  school, 
having  been  projected  in  1832  or  1833,*  and  formally  opened  in  1836, 
with  Prof.  John  H.  Fielding  as  first  president. 

It  had,  besides  buildings  and  grounds,  a  considerable  nucleus  of 
an  endowment  fund.     Contiguous  to  St.  Louis,  whence  it  was  expected 

« 

the  bulk  of  moneyed  gifts  and  l)equests  would  come  for  the  new  col- 
lege, it  had  the  great  Marvin  for  its  advocate. 


*  Ab  a  part  of  the  history  of  education  in  Missouri  it  is  proper  that  some  men- 
tion be  made  of  St.  Charles  College,  and  the  following  is  tciken  from  Finney's  Life 
and  Labors  of  Marvin,  pp.  285-286: 

''St.  Charles  College  has  in  many  resjiects  a  peculiar  and  interesting  history. 
It  is  the  oldest  Protestant  college  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Its  origin  con- 
nects it  with  the  first  general  and  marked  educational  movement  of  the  Church, 
originating  in  the  action  of  the  general  conference  of  1820.  The  sentiment  of  that 
conference  in  its  favor  was  very  pronounced,  and  was  responded  to  with  enthu- 
siasm throughout  the  connection.  Within  ahout  a  decade  Wesleyan  University 
was  established  for  the  New  England  States;  for  the  Keystone  State,  Madison 
College;  and  Randolph-Macon,  Lagrange,  and  Augusta  for  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  the  South  and  West.  In  the  more  distant  West,  McKendree  College  was  estab- 
lished on  the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  west  St.  Charles  College.  In  1836 
it  was  formally  opened,  with  John  H.  Fielding,  brought  from  the  chair  of  mathe- 
matics at  Augusta,  as  its  first  president.  The  enterprise  was  projected  as  early  as 
18o2  or  18^33,  and  was  founded  on  the  charity  of  Mrs.  Catherine  Collier,  a  noble 
Methodist  matron.  She  was  the  mother  of  the  late  Oeorge  Collier,  well  known 
as  a  leading  and  one  of  the  most  wealthy  citizens  of  St.  Louis.  In  former  years 
of  his  life  his  residence  and  business  had  been  at  St.  Charles.  As  expressed  and 
limited  in  their  last  wills,  respectively,  it  was  the  intention  of  mother  and  son  to 
establish  a  Christian  and  Methodist  school  and  to  promote  an  educated  Protestant 
ministry  of  the  gospel.  The  mother  died  first.  By  her  will,  dated  August  81, 
1833.  and  probated  August  26,  1835,  she  bequeathed  $5,000  to  her  son  in  trust  for 
the  contemplated  school— the  use  of  $2,000  being  limited  primarily  to  the  educa- 
tion of  young  men  preijaring  for  the  ministry  in  the  Methodist  Church.  Upon 
this  original  financial  basis  the  conference,  in  counsel  and  cooperation  with  Mr. 
Collier,  resolved  to  establish  the  college. 

**  At  the  death  of  the  son,  in  July,  1852,  he  bequeathed  to  it  $10,000,  conditioned 
upon  the  like  sum  being  raised  by  the  church  within  ten  years  from  the  date  of 
his  death.  This  led  to  the  appointment  of  Marvin  to  the  agency  for  the  college  in 
the  following  year.  The  proposal  of  the  George  Collier  bequest  was  in  that  day 
comparatively  a  munificent  largess.  It  was  timely  aid  and  encouragement.  The 
condition  of  the  college  was  emergent.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Fielding,  the  first 
president,  in  1844,  it  did  not  prosper.  After  1848  the  name  of  the  college  and  ita 
presidential  appointment  disappeared  from  the  conference  minutes,  and  did  not 
reappear  again  till  1855.  Then  Rev.  Dr.  William  H.  Anderson  is  president.  Mar- 
vin did  not  cease  his  labors  until  the  required  $10,000  was  obtained  and  the  Collier 
bequest  secured.  Thus  the  college  l)ecame  possessed  of  $23,000  of  endowment. 
and  it  remains  intact  to  this  day.'' 
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On  the  other  hand,  Howard  High  School  had  the  advantage  of  being 
more  centrally  located,  of  large  attendance  and  wide  popularity  at 
the  time  the  convention  was  called,  and  was  advocated  by  that  excel- 
lent speaker.  Rev.  William  G.  Caples. 

In  his  advocacy  of  St.  Charles  College  Marvin  made  an  elaborate 
speech,  expected  an  answer,  and  was  prepared  for  it.  But  Mr.  Caples 
met  facts  and  arguments  by  ridicule  and  raised  a  laugh  at  Marvin's 
expense,  and  so  managed  matters  that  when  the  vote  was  taken  Fay- 
ette was  selected.  The  news  was  received  in  Fayette  by  telegram, 
and  Professor  Pritchett  says:  ''Every  window  in  the  old  college  build- 
ing was  a  blaze  of  light  that  night,  and  the  old  brass  cannon  Doniphan, 
captured  in  Mexico,  and  which  had  lain  around  the  streets  for  many 
years,  sent  its  thundering  echoes  over  the  country  for  miles  around." 

Central  College  was  not  formally  opened  until  1857,  but  during  the 
intervening  years  Howard  High  School  continued  to  flourish.  At  the 
beginning  of  1854  the  number  of  student  in  all  departments  was  352, 
from  all  parts  of  Missouri.  In  January  of  that  year  the  college  edi- 
fice was  burned,  but  under  the  grand  administrative  ability  of  Presi- 
dent Lucky  only  one  day  was  lost  from  school  work.  As  will  be 
explained  in  the  history  of  Central  College  proper,  the  burning  led 
to  the  erection  of  the  north  wing  of  the  present  Howard  Female 
College,  and  in  this  wing  was  begun  the  session  of  1855  and  1856. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  separation  of  the  two  sexes  took  place, 
and  that  regime  was  begun  which  has  continued,  with  brief  intermis- 
sions, to  the  present  day.  President  Lucky  remained  in  charge  of 
the  girls  and  the  school  building  while  Professor  Pritchett  and  the 
boys  sojourned  in  various  places  until  the  Central  College  edifice  was 
completed,  and  then  they  entered  it,  under  the  presidency  of  Rev. 
Nathan  Scarritt,  in  1857.  The  female  department  was  chartered  as 
Howard  Female  College  in  1859,  and  Professor  Lucky  remained  at  its 
head  until  it  was  closed  by  the  war  in  1 861.  Since  the  war  it  has  ever 
kept  an  eflicient  faculty,  had  large  patronage,  and  is  to-day  one  of 
the  best  female  colleges  in  the  land. 

Central  College — Antebellum  History. 

Central  College  was  christened  by  the  St.  Louis  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  in  October,  1854,  but  its  birth 
dated  back  a  couple  of  years,  and  the  available  written  records  of  the 
institution  begin  with  September,  1852,  when  the  St.  Louis  Conference, 
then  in  session  at  Lexington,  Mo.,  adopted  the  report  of  a  committee 
on  education,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

In  the  judgment  of  your  committee  the  time  has  come  when  the  educational 
wants  of  oar  people  require,  and  the  renources  of  our  people  justify,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  literary  institution  of  the  highest  order  in  Missouri.  But  while  we  need 
and  must  have  the  facilities  afforded  by  this  order  of  institution,  your  committee 
are  of  the  decided  opinion  that  it  is  the  true  policy  of  the  c\iv\xc\i  Xaxvs^Xfe  Ti;s^\^ 
and  undertake  the  upbuilding  of  one  such  inalituXioii  m  '^\«bovsxv^  «5^^  ^"s^  ^soa. 
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In  accordance  with  these  sentimentSt  yonr  committee  recommend  that  this  con- 
ference in  an  official  way  signify  to  the  Missouri  Conference  onr  willingness  to 
nnite  and  cooperate  with  them  on  such  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  college 
lor  thechnrch  in  this  State  as  shall  be  mntoally  agreed  upon  by  the  two  conferences. 

Then  follows  a  plan  of  procedure  in  the  m&tter,  all  of  which  was 
acted  upon  by  the  Missouri  Conference  sitting  at  St.  Joseph  two  weeks 
later,  when  the  following  resolution  of  concurrence  was  adopted: 

Yonr  committee,  therefore,  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  and 
belieying  the  plan  proposed  by  the  St.  Louis  Conference  to  be  a  judicious  mode  of 
carrying  out  and  effectuating  the  object  proposed,  do  strongly  recommend  onr 
conference  to  appoint  commissioners  to  meet  and  confer  with  the  commissioners  of 
the  St.  Louis  Conference,  and  also  to  select  delegates  to  meet  with  the  delegates 
of  the  St.  Louis  Conference  on  the  plan  proposed  by  the  said  conference. 

E.  M.  Marvin,  Cfiairmaru 

The  commissioners  and  delegates  of  the  two  conferences  met  in 
St.  Tjouis  on  the  13th  day  of  April,  1853,  and  organized,  with  Rev. 
D.  R.  McAnally  chairman  and  Rev.  Nathan  Scarritt  secretary. 
After  due  deliberation  and  a  stormy  debate  Fayette,  in  Howard 
County,  was  selected  as  the  site  for  the  new  college,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  "the  sum  necessary  for  the  endowment  of  the  proposed  college 
is  $100,000,  of  which  at  least  $50,000  shall  be  secured,  as  herein  pro- 
vided for,  before  the  institution  shall  commence  operations.  Further- 
more, the  amount  necessary  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  and 
appurtenances  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  college  is  $25,000." 

Their  plan  for  raising  money  was  a  graded  scale  of  subscriptions, 
with  certain  privileges  attached  as  to  naming  the  college,  naming 
professorships,  the  use  of  scholarships,  etc.,  and  each  conference  was 
to  appoint  an  efficient  agent  in  its  own  bounds  to  accomplish  the 
aforesaid  end  as  soon  as  pos'^ible. 

The  action  of  the  convention  was  concurred  in  by  the  two  confer- 
ences at  their  next  annual  sessions,  and  each  conference  appointed 
an  agent  and  its  quota  of  curators. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  curators  was  held  in  Fayette  on 
December  9, 1853.  This  board  consisted  largely  of  tried  and  honored 
men — tried  in  executive  and  financial  matters  pertaining  to  educa- 
tional work,  as  the  strong  helpers  of  Howard  High  School  and  other 
educational  ventures  in  Fayette,  and  honored  at  home  and  abroad 
with  places  of  responsibility,  both  in  church  and  state.  Among  them 
were  Judge  Abiel  Leonard,  Judge  C.  C.  P.  Hill,  Hon.  Joe  Davis,  Dr. 
G.  M.  B.  Maughs,  Gen.  John  B.  Clark,  Rev.  P.  M.  Pinckard,  Rev. 
W.  B.  Watts,  and  others.  The  records  show  these  men  standing  by 
Central  College  with  unwavering  constancy  until  each  in  his  own 
time  laid  down  the  burden  of  life  and  went  the  way  of  all  the  earth. 

After  appointing  some  committees  on  site  for  college  building, 
terms  of  subscription  to  endowment  fund,  and  other  matters,  the 
board  adjourned  to  meet  in  June,  1854,  but  an  unexpected  event 
called  them  together  at  an  earlier  date. 
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On  the  night  of  January  26,  1854,  the  Howard  High  School  edifice 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  Its  board  of  trustees  at  once  arranged  for  a 
joint  meeting  with  the  board  of  curators  of  Central  College,  which 
was  held  in  Fayette,  February  4,  1854.  At  this  meeting  the  present 
site  of  Central  College  (library  hall)  was  acquired.  The  site  of  the 
burned  edifice  was  surrendered  on  condition  that  the  curators  of 
Central  College  add  to  the  boarding  house  of  Howard  High  School  a 
wing  for  school  purposes,  and,  in  addition,  should  forever  hold  the 
stirrendered  grounds  "exclusively  for  uses  declared  in  the  deed 
under  which  it  is  now  held,"  and  build  thereon  or  adjoining  the  pro- 
posed Methodist  college. 

The  charter  of  Central  College  was  approved  in  March,  1855,  and 
was  formally  accepted  and  adopted  by  the  board  of  curators  in 
December  of  the  same  year. 

In  September,  1856,  the  subscriptions  to  the  building  fund  were 
reported  to  be  $25,493,  and  the  college  edifice  was  in  process  of  erection. 

Years  had  come  and  gone  since  the  projection  of  the  college,  and 
the  earlier  subscribers  were  becoming  clamorous  for  the  opening  of 
the  actual  work  so  long  delayed.  Moved  thereby,  the  board  took 
steps  at  the  June  meeting,  1857,  looking  to  the  early  opening  of  the 
college,  and,  by  way  of  incipient  organization,  adopted  the  following 
resolutions: 

1.  It  is  ezx)edient,  in  view  of  the  urgent  demands  of  its  friends  and  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  public,  that  we  make  incipient  organization  of  Central  CoUege  to  open 
in  the  month  of  September. 

2.  Two  professors  and  a  principal  of  the  preparatory  department  will,  in  our 
judgment,  meet  the  demands  of  the  collesre  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  two  chairs  established  in  the  beginning  of  the  institution  were 
those  of  mathematics  and  ancient  languages  and  literature,  and  the 
men  chosen  to  fill  them  were  Rev.  Carr  Waller  Pritchett,  then  prin- 
cipal of  the  male  department  of  Howard  High  School,  and  Rev.  Nathan 
Scarritt,  of  Kansas  Territory,  the  latter  to  be  also  president  pro  tem- 
pore for  the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  Eli  Oflfutt  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
preparatory  department.* 

*  It  is  worthy  to  note  here  that  these  men  were  all  still  living  in  1889  and  filling 
honored  places  in  the  land. 

Bev.  Nathan  Scarritt,  D.  D.,  has  his  home  in  Kansas  City,  to  which  place  he 
went  when  it  was  a  mere  village  and  ont  of  the  growth  of  which  he  has  realized 
mnch  worldly  goods.  During  the  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centnry  elapsed  since 
those  college  days  he  has  been  an  active  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  to-day,  as  for 
years  past,  is  one  of  the  curators  of  Central  CoUege. 

Rev.  Carr  Waller  Pritchett,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  A.  S.  of  England,  has  his  home  at 
Glasgow,  Mo.,  to  which  place  he  went  in  1866  to  assume  the  presidency  of  Pritchett 
Institute,  from  which  in  1873  he  retired  to  superintend  the  erection  and  establish- 
ment of  Morrison  Astronomical  Observatory.  He  became  director  of  the  same  in 
1875,  and  since  then  has  devoted  his  whole  time  to  patient  and  thorough  astro- 
nomical work. 

Eli  Offntt  for  nearly  twenty  years  has  been  connecYeOi 'mVJkiN^  «i^s^'5^"a^'^^c^ 
jBity  At  St  Loaia  aa  professor  of  mathematics. 
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As  to  the  curriculum,  a  liberal  course  is  laid  down  for  the  prepara- 
tory department,  but  that  for  the  collegiate  department  is  summed  up 
in  the  statement  '*  the  course  of  studies  shall  be  equal  to  the  course 
in  our  best  colleges."  How  this  was  to  be  accomplished  with  a  faculty 
of  two  men  the  records  do  not  undertake  to  explain. 

The  next  June  (1858)  the  records  state  that  the  aggregate  amount 
of  subscriptions  to  the  endowment  fund  was  ♦40,286. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  show  how  the  natural  sci- 
ences were  esteemed  at  that  time: 

Whereas  it  is  contemplated  ultimately  to  embrace  the  chairs  of  physiolo^  and 
anatomy  and  chemistry  and  geology;  and  whereas  it  is  desirable  to  begin  these 
organizations  as  soon  as  possible;  and  whereas  it  is  believed  the  commencement 
can  be  made  without  involving  the  board  in  any  x>eciiniary  liability:  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  proceed  to  elect  a  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  and 
a  professor  of  chemistry  and  geology. 

Resolved,  That  these  studies  be  regarded  as  extra,  and  that  the  professors  be 
entitled  to  the  tuition  fees  of  their  classes  as  their  (.nly  compensation. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  endeavor  to  raise  by  private  subscription  $400  for  the 
purchase  of  apparatus  for  these  departments. 

These  resolutions  were  laid  on  the  table  at  the  time,  but  in  June, 
1859,  it  was  resolved  *'that  there  be,  and  hereby  is,  established  a 
chair  of  natural  sciences  in  Central  College."  Prof.  C.  W.  Pritchett 
was  nominated  and  elected  to  fill  the  new  chair,  which  in  his  letter  of 
acceptance  he  entitles  a  "  prof essorship  of  mathematics,  astronomy, 
and  mechanics."  So  the  chair  of  natural  sciences  proposed  the 
preceding  year  was  still  unfilled. 

In  the  spring  of  1858  President  Scarritt  resigned  and  Professor 
Pritchett  assumed  control  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  In  June  the 
board  elected  Dr.  E.  E.  Wiley,  of  Emory  and  Henry  College,  Virginia, 
to  the  presidency,  but  he  declined.  In  September  Rev.  A.  A.  Morri- 
son, of  the  St.  Louis  Conference,  was  chosen  president  pro  tempore. 
After  serving  in  this  relation  for  the  current  scholastic  year,  he  was 
formally  elected  to  the  presidency  June  22,  1859,  in  which  position  he 
served  until  March,  1860,  when  he  resigned,  and  Professor  Pritchett 
again  had  charge  until  the  close  of  the  year. 

On  May  2,  1860,  the  board  convened  and  elected  to  the  presidency 
Rev.  William  H.  Anderson,  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  St.  Charles 
College.  He  accepted  the  position  and  delivered  his  inaugural  address 
on  June  21  following.  He  served  until  the  college  was  closed  by  the 
war  in  1861.  During  these  four  years  of  the  active  existence  of  Cen- 
tral College  prior  to  the  war  much  good  work  had  been  done.  Six 
young  men  had  been  graduated,  4  as  bachelor  of  arts,  1  as  bachelor 
of  science,  and  1  as  bachelor  of  letters. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  college,  however,  had  lagged.     Faithful 

and  true   men,  such   as   Pinckard,   Prottsman,   Wharton,   Monroe, 

Caples,  Marvin,  and  others  had  gotten  two  large  subscription  lists — 

the  one  for  building,  the  other  for  endowment — but  for  various  reasons 

the  funds  could  not  be  realized .    At  least  one  iii\x«\>  Val^T  \>cl%.\»  ^\iOcl^%& 
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fhe  case  from  the  fact  that  the  records  contain  the  minutes  of  fre- 
quent meetings  in  which  the  burden  of  business  was  in  regard  to  a 
debt  on  the  college  edifice  and  deficiencies  in  salaries  of  the  members 
of  the  faculty. 

Central  College— Postbellum  History. 

The  last  minutes  before  the  interregnum  consequent  upon  the  civil 
war  between  the  States  bear  dat^  of  July  17,  18G1.  The  next  entry  is 
dated  June  4, 1867,  when  some  of  the  old  board  of  curators  met  and  trans- 
acted some  business  pertaining  to  the  future  of  the  college.  School 
was  being  kept  in  the  college  building,  having  been  opened  in  18G6  by 
Rev.  H.  A.  Bourland  and  others,  but  it  was  rather  in  an  independent 
way  than  under  the  auspices  of  the  authorities  of  the  institution. 

The  conferences  at  their  September  sessions  appointed  committees 
to  meet  and  confer  in  regard  to  the  college,  and  clothed  them  with 
authority  to  annul  the  old  board  and  select  a  new  one.  This  joint 
meeting  was  held  in  St.  Louis  on  October  29,  and  a  new  board  of  cura- 
tors, consisting  of  five  members  from  each  conference,  was  appointed 
and  vested  with  "all  the  authority  conferred  by  the  charter,  unre- 
strained by  any  interference  on  the  part  of  said  conferences."* 

The  next  day  the  new  board  met  and  resolved  (about  as  had  been 
done  long  before  the  war)  "  that  Central  College  be  opened  as  an  insti- 
tution of  learning  of  the  highest  grade  as  soon  as  an  endowment  of 
$100,000  shall  have  been  raised  and  funded,  and  not  before;  and 
until  such  opening  this  board  shall  provide  such  means  and  facilities 
for  education  in  Central  College  buildings  as  may  be  in  their  power." 
No  doubt  they  were  profiting  by  the  past  history  of  monetary  affairs 
in  connection  with  the  college,  which  even  then  had  a  debt — ^a  debt 
for  the  structure  of  the  college  building — hanging  over  it,  a  heritage 
of  the  antebellum  days. 

The  following  November  the  board  met  again  in  St.  Louis  and 
transacted  some  important  business.  Dr.  W.  M.  Rush  was  elected 
secretary,  and  Adam  Hendrix,  esq.,  treasurer,  in  which  positions, 
respectively,  each  served  until  death  or  feebleness  from  disease 
caused  him  to  lay  down  the  burden  so  faithfully  borne,  f 

*The  new  board  consisted  of  Col.  Joseph  Davis,  Adam  Hendrix,  esq.,  Revs. 
William  M.  Rush,  John  D.  Vincil,  and  W.  M.  Leftwich,  of  the  Missonri  Confer- 
ence, and  Hon.  Tnisten  Polk,  T.  R.  E.  Harvey,  esq.;  Revs.  D.  R.  McAnally, 
William  A.  Smith,  and  T.  M.  Finney,  of  the  St.  Lonis  Conference. 

t  Mr.  Hendrix  died  May  31,  1876;  Dr.  Rush  in  1886.  The  latter's  letter  of  resig- 
nation of  the  secretaryship  is  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  1886: 

BOONVILLE,  Mo.,  June  7,  1886, 

Dear  Dr.  Hendrix  and  Members  of  the  Board  of  Curators  of  Central 
College:  For  nineteen  years  I  have  been  secretary  of  your  board.  During  all 
that  time,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  I  have  been  present  at  every  meeting,  bat 
now  God  has  released  me— my  work  is  done.  I  ask  to  resign  my  position  as  secre- 
tary of  the  board  of  curators  of  Central  College.  May  the  blessing  of  Qod  be  upon 
you  in  all  future  time,  and  make  the  college  a  thousand  t^iSA^  ^^».\«t  ^Cwaa^'ai^  ^\«. 
hopes.    Fareweii.  ^ift.,^^.^x:.«a^. 
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Also  arrangements  were  made  to  hold  an  educational  convention  in 
Fayette  at  the  close  of  the  current  scholastic  year.  In  June,  1868, 
that  convention  was  held,  and  at  the  same  time  the  board  of  curators 
met  in  annual  session. 

Those  days  form  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  Central  Col- 
lege. Then  was  the  crisis  of  effectual  resurrection  passed,  and  then 
began  the  rising  tide  of  progress  which  has  not  yet  reached  its  flood, 
and,  please  God,  it  never  shall.  There  were  many  good  and  tried 
men  among  those  who  met  in  that  June  time,  and  they  acted  wisely 
and  well. 

Bishop  Marvin  presided  over  the  convention.  What  his  relation 
was  to  Central  College  can  best  be  understood  from  a  passage  taken 
from  Finney's  Life  and  Labors  of  Marvin  (p.  165),  a  passage  appro- 
priate not  only  to  the  history  of  Central  College,  but  to  the  educa- 
tional world  in  general: 

In  American  Methodism  the  Church  has  given  her  strongest  men  to  the  college — 
Olin  and  Fisk  and  Smith.  From  college  chairs  and  the  desks  of  editors  it  has  taken 
men  for  the  episcopacy— Paine,  Bascom,  Pierce,  Wightman,  Doggett,  McTyiere — 
some  not  college  bred,  but  all  c altar ed  and  the  iriends  of  cnltare.  Before  the 
close  of  the  last  centnry  Asbnry  recommended  *'that  all  annual  conferences 
should  establish  seminaries  within  their  1  onnds." 

McKendree,  a  bachelor,  left  his  property  as  the  foundation  of  a  college  in  the 
West,  which  bears  his  name.  Every  episcopal  address  from  the  beginning  has 
reviewed  the  educational  wor^^  of  the  Church,  and  its  supervision  has  become  the 
settled  traditional  work  and  common  law  duty  of  episcopal  administration.  At 
the  present  day,  for  spetnal  oversight,  most  of  the  colleges  of  Southern  Metho- 
dism have  each  a  patron  bishop.  Doggett,  for  Randolph-Msu^n:  Wightman,  for 
Woflford;  Pierce,  for  Emory;  Paine,  for  Oxford;  Keener,  for  Centenary;  Kava- 
naugh,  at  the  Wesleyan  University;  and  McTyiere,  at  the  Vauderbilt;  Central 
College,  the  connectional  institution  for  the  three  conferences  in  Missouri,  having 
had  for  its  special  patron  Bishop  Marvin. 

There  was  long  and  careful  deliberation  and  the  convention  was 
positive,  even  enthusiastic,  in  its  spirit;  "  it  only  needed  that  a  leader 
might  be  found  to  mount  the  crest  wave.  It  must  be  a  man  of  power, 
and  in  the  person  of  the  future  president."  Such  a  man*  was  present 
in  the  peraon  of  Rev.  William  A.  Smith,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  Centenary 
Church  at  St.  Louis,  lie  had  rendered  faithful  service  as  college 
president  at  Randolph-Macon,  Virginia,  from  1846  to  1866.  He  had 
seen  the  labor  of  twenty  years,  in  the  endowment  and  building  up  of 
that  institution,  wrecked  in  the  ravages  of  war,  and  had  turned,  in  his 
old  age,  to  the  pastorate  and  l)een  transferred  to  St.  Louis.  His  abil- 
ity as  educator  and  executive  was  well  known,  for  at  the  first  open- 
ing of  Central  College  he  had  been  solicited  to  come  to  its  presidency, 
but  he  would  not  leave  his  loved  Virginia  college.  And  after  his 
coming  to  Missouri  he  had  already  twice  declined  to  take  upon  him- 
sel  the  labor  of  resuscitation  of  Central,  *' its  buildings  dismantled, 
having  been  used  as  barracks,  and  its  endowment  scattered  to  the 
/bur  winds. " 
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But  during  the  convention  two  of  his  friends  called  upon  him  and 
proposed  to  him  to  take  the  presidency  of  Central  College,  with  the 
understanding  that  his  first  work  would  be  to  raise  an  endow- 
ment of  $100,000.  After  careful  and  prayerful  deliberation  he  con- 
sented to  allow  his  name  to  be  used,  and  the  board  of  curators  elected 
him  to  the  presidency  on  the  morning  of  June  11, 1868.  At  10  o'clock 
a.  m.  the  convention  met  for  its  last  session.  The  curators  marched 
into  the  chapel,  Bishop  Marvin  and  Dr.  Smith  arm  in  arm,  and  it  was 
announced  that  Dr.  Smith  had  been  elected  and  had  accepted.  ''The 
announcement  was  an  end  of  doubts  and  the  herald  voice  of  salva- 
tion to  the  college."  As  a  fitting  response  to  his  words  of  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  demonstration  of  feeling  in  the  convention,  it  was 
proposed  to  begin  the  subscription  to  the  endowment  fund,  and  sev- 
eral large  subscriptions  were  at  once  made  by  Adam  Hendrix,  esq., 
Governor  Polk,  and  others.  Dr.  Smith,  with  Rev.  H.  A.  Bourland  as 
coworker,  spent  the  following  months  in  an  active  canvass  of  the 
State  in  the  interests  of  the  proposed  endowment  fund,  and  in  June, 
1869,  reported  that,  by  including  the  old  bonds,  there  was  probably  a 
total  of  1100,000  already  secured,  but  he  advised  that  the  definite 
opening  of  the  college  be  deferred  until  the  fall  of  1870. 

In  this  canvass  his  health  had  become  so  impaired  that  he  was  com- 
I)elled  to  desist  from  active  work.  With  the  permission  of  the  board 
of  curators  he  retired  to  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  where,  after  lin- 
gering a  few  months,  he  passed  away  lamented  by  thousands  in  many 
a  land.  Above  the  rostrum  in  library  hall  was  affixed  a  memorial  tab- 
let erected  to  his  memory  by  the  students  of  the  "Classical  seminary 
of  Central  College." 

It  was  under  this  title  that  the  collegiate  work  in  Fayette  was  car- 
ried on  from  the  election  of  Dr.  Smith  until  June,  1871.  There  was  a 
provisional  combination  of  both  Central  and  Howard  colleges  under 
Dr.  Smith's  administration,  and  in  his  report  to  the  curators  dated 
June  8,  18G9,  he  outlines  a  plan  for  securing  the  Howard  College  prop- 
erty with  the  end  in  view  of  establishing  a  regular  female  department 
of  Central  College  when  it  should  be  opened.  It  should  be  divided 
into  regular  schools  similar  to  those  in  the  male  department,  but  the 
course  should  be  modified  to  "correspond  with  what  is  common  in 
female  colleges.  But  for  those  young  ladies  who  may  elect  to  perfect 
the  entire  curriculum  of  the  college  or  university  studies  they  should 
have  the  privilege  of  attending  all  the  lectures  in  the  other  depart- 
ment and  of  graduating  to  the  highest  distinctions  and  honors  of  the 
university  course;  *  *  *  also  to  connect  with  the  female  depart- 
ment a  regular  domestic  school,  the  object  of  which  would  be  to  teach 
them  everything  necessary  from  the  kitchen  to  the  parlor,  together 
with  cutting  and  making  garments,  and  elegant  needlework,  and  to 
do  this  practically  so  far  as  it  might  be  done  without  employing  them 
in  unnecessary  drudgery,  or  so  conducting  this  school  im&  ^  <^^f^:^ss^<:s^ 
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an  unseasonable  delay  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  more  regalar 
course  of  study." 

The  faculty  under  this  regime  consisted  of  Rev.  F.  X.  Forst-er  as 
principal  or  dean.  His  assistants  were  Professors  Taylor,  Doggett, 
and  Williams,  with  Miss  A.  E.  Cooper  governess  of  the  female  depart- 
ment and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Fuller  mistress  of  music  and  assistant  governess. 

In  June,  1870,  Rev.  D.  R.  McAnally,  D.  D.,  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Christian  Advocate,  was  elected  to  the  presidency,  but  he  declined, 
owing  to  other  engagements.  Then  in  August,  at  a  called  meeting  of 
the  board,  Rev.  John  C.  Wills,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  South- 
em  University,  Greensboro,  Ala.,  was  elected  president.  This  noble 
and  generous  man  came  to  Fayette  in  1871,  assumed  the  reins  of 
government,  and  sx>ent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Central  College. 
During  his  term  of  office  came  the  great  financial  crisis  of  1873,  under 
which  there  was  large  depreciation  of  the  endowment  fund  so  labori- 
ously collected  by  Dr.  Smith.  In  consequence  of  this,  and  owing  to 
the  fact  that  very  little  was  added  to  the  endowment  fund  by  way  of 
new  subscriptions,  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  college  grew  worse  and 
worse.  Deficiencies  in  the  salaries  of  the  members  of  the  faculty 
increased  the  indebtedness  every  year;  and  yet  both  President  Wills 
and  his  excellent  corps  of  professors — Forster,  Miller,  Corprew,  and 
others—  full  of  faith  in  the  future  larger  growth  of  the  college,  toiled 
on  and  made  the  class-room  work  of  that  high  grade  which  the  high- 
est scholarship  demands,  and  sent  out  to  the  world  graduates  of 
which  no  institution  need  be  ashamed,  and  others  who  did  not  gradu- 
ate but  bore  away  upon  their  hearts  and  brains  the  impress  of  Chris- 
tian tuition. 

The  year  1878  was  an  eventful  one  in  the  history  of  Central  College. 
On  February  11  Dr.  Wills  died,  universally  lamented,  leaving  behind 
him  such  a  name  for  good  and  noble  deeds  that  even  at  the  present 
day  his  memory  is  very  dear  unto  many,  and  *' though  being  dead 
he  yet  speaketh."  A  tablet  erected  to  his  memory  hangs  above  the 
rostrum  in  Library  Hall. 

In  April  the  board  of  curators  met  to  consider  a  proposition  com- 
ing from  the  board  of  trustees  of  Prit<;hett  School  Institute,*  located 


*  Pritchett  School  Institute  bore  the  name  of  Prof.  Carr  W.  Pritchett,  who  had 
spent  so  many  years  preceding  the  war  in  assisting  to  lay  broad  and  deep  the 
foundation  of  Central  College,  and  it  was  founded  through  the  liberality  of  Rev. 
James  Oswald  Swinney,  an  active  member  of  the  board  of  curators  of  Central 
College  both  before  and  after  the  war,  and  a  son  of  Capt.  William  D,  Swinney, 
the  original  founder  of  Central  College.  It  was  chartered  in  1867,  but  had  begun 
its  active  existence  in  the  fall  of  1866  at  the  old  Masonic  Seminary,  in  the  midst 
of  the  city  of  Glasgow.  In  1869  a  more  substantial  and  commodious  edifice  was 
completed  in  the  suburbs,  and  school  began  therein  in  September,  with  Profes- 
sor Pritchett  as  president  and  those  accomplished  teachers.  Bond,  Trowbridge, 
Walker,  and  others  as  professors,  following  a  worthy  curriculum  of  classical, 
mathematical, and  scientific  branches.  It  became  a  generous  rival  of  old  CentnJ, 
OBlyl2inU^  distant,  and  yet  it  was  not  in  her  way  at  all,  because  Central  had  for 
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at  Glasgow,  Mo.  Pritcliett  Institute,  a  nonsectarian,  coeducational 
school  with  very  valuable  buildings,  equipments,  grounds,  and  endow- 
ment, was  oflPered  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  in  Mis- 
souri for  educational  purposes  on  certain  conditions,  viz:  (1)  The 
classical  department  of  Central  College  should  be  transferred  to  Glas- 
gow; (2)  the  coeducational  plan  in  vogue  at  Pritchett  Institute  should 
be  adopted;  (3)  the  name  Central  College  should  be  retained  and 
that  of  Pritchett  Institute  surrendered. 

The  board  of  curators,  on  advice  of  legal  counsel,  saw  that  such  a 
removal  would  cost  them  part  if  not  most  of  the  endowment  and 
real  property  of  the  college,  and  determined  not  to  accept  the  offer. 
But  the  discussion  of  the  matter  caused  the  people  of  Fayette  to 
awake  to  the  interests  of  their  college,  and  a  fund  of  $10,000  was 
raised  by  the  citizens  of  Fayette  and  vicinity  and  given  to  the  board. 
This  new  impulse  was  greatly  furthered  by  the  election  to  the  presi- 
denc}'^  of  Rev.  (now  Bishop)  Eugene  R.  Hendrix,  a  former  student  of 
Central  College,  a  gniduate  of  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown, 
Conn.,  an  able  minister  of  the  Missouri  conference,  experienced  in 
pulpit  work  and  still  more  widely  cultured  by  a  tour  around  the 
world  in  companionship  with  Bishop  Marvin.  With  his  incoming 
there  was  established  a  chair  which  had  long  been  needed  for  the 
training  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  a  ''Marvin  prof essorship  of 
biblical  literature,"  and  the  new  president  was  made  its  first  incum- 
bent. 

President  Hendrix  found  **  the  productive  endowment  of  the  college 


a  constitaency  the  entire  Methodist  Episcopal  Charch  Soath  in  Missouri,  while 
Pritchett  Institute  was  nonsectarian  and  had  no  claim  on  anybody  beyond  its  own 
merits. 

In  1874  a  great  impulse  to  educational  and  scientific  work  in  Glasgow  was  given 
by  Miss  Berenice  Morrison,  niece  of  Rev.  J.  O.  Swinney.  Through  her  munifi- 
cence the  magnificent  sum  of  $  100,000  was  given,  to  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts, 
one  for  the  endowment  of  Pritchett  Institute  and  the  other  for  the  erection, 
equipment,  and  endowment  of  an  astronomical  observatory  of  high  order. 

By  this  gift  the  buildings,  grounds,  and  endowment  of  Pritchett  Institute  became 
worth  about  $80,000,  and  the  observatory — named  Morrison  in  honor  of  its  founder — 
which  stood  contiguous,  was  worth  $50,000  more. 

The  observatory,  in  latitude  39"  13'  45.5"  and  longitude  1^  S^  6.9»  west  of 
Washington,  was  built  in  1875,  and  contains  a  fine  equatorial  with  objective  of  13^ 
inches  diameter  and  a  focal  length  of  17  feet,  made  by  Alvan  Clark  &  Sons,  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.;  also  a  large  meridian  instrument,  clocks,  chronographs, 
meteorological  instruments,  and  other  things  pertaining  to  the  equipment  of  a  first- 
class  astronomical  observatory.  Prof.  C.  W.  Pritchett  superintended  its  erection 
and  equipment,  and  became  its  first  director,  a  position  which  he  still  holds. 

The  institute,  under  tlie  presidency  of  C.  W.  Pritchett,  Oren  Root,  jr.,  R.  T. 
Bond,  J.  H.  Prit(!hett,  and  J.  S.  Kendall,  each  assisted  always  by  an  able  faculty, 
has  ever  had  a  worthy  curricnlum,  reti aired  a  high  standard  of  scholarship,  and 
has  become  the  alma  mater  of  very  many  who  are  now  useful  men  and  women, 
worthily  filling  places  in  the  world  some  of  which  are  of  high  rank  and  responsi- 
bility. 
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about  $45,000,  and  a  debt  of  some  112,000,  including  1 1,700  yet  due  on 
the  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  college  edifice  some  twenty  years 
before."  He  took  hold  of  the  institution  for  which  his  noble  father 
had  so  long  served  as  treasurer  and  instilled  new  life  into  its  veins. 
Within  three  years  the  debts  were  all  canceled  and  the  endowment 
fund  had  grown  to  over  $G0,000,  a  commodious  gymnasium  had  been 
erected,  and  **  Wills  Hall,"  a  boarding  house  for  young  men  of  limited 
means,  had  been  established. 

In  November,  1881,  Mr.  Robert  A.  Barnes,  of  St.  Louis,  who  had 
previously  made  large  donations  to  the  library,  gave  $25,000  to  endow 
the  "Robert  A.  Barnes"  chair  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  in  November, 
1882,  gave  an  additional  $20,000  in  honor  of  his  mother,  to  endow  the 
*^Mary  Evans  Barnes"  chair  of  English  and  modem  languages. 

Within  the  next  four  years  there  were  very  gratifying  additions  to 
the  finances  and  facilities  of  the  college.  For  the  benefit  of  young 
men  of  limited  means,  but  ambitious  to  acquire  an  education,  thO' 
"Arthur  Davis  loan  fund"  of  $5,000  was  established  in  1883,  the  in- 
come from  which  should  be  loaned  without  interest.  During  the  same 
year  the  campus  was  increased  to  over  11  acres,  furnishing  grounds 
sufficient  for  building  sites  as  they  may  be  demanded,  and  also  room 
for  lawns,  walks,  and  landscape  ornamentation. 

In  June,  1884,  Centenary  Chapel  was  dedicated.  Its  total  cost, 
including  furniture,  was  about  $26,000.  It  is  an  imposing  structure 
of  brick,  with  an  auditorium  capable  of  seating  about  900  x>ersons,  and 
furnished  with  a  fine  pipe  organ,  and  in  addition  there  are  3  small 
rooms  for  recitations  and  the  new  chapel,  the  old  chapel  being  needed 
for  space  for  the  rapidly  increasing  library. 

In  1886,  through  the  liberalit}'^  of  Col.  L.  V.  Stephens,  of  BoonviUe, 
and  other  generous  friends  of  the  college,  there  was  acquired  a  hand- 
some property  adjoining  the  campus,  which  was  suitably  altered  and 
equipped  for  scientific  purposes  and  named  "Stephens'  scientific 
hall,"  in  honor  of  the  donor.  Into  this  were  transferred  the  cabinets 
and  apparatus  of  the  college,  and  large  additions  were  made  thereto 
out  of  a  surplus  of  the  fund  given  for  the  purchase  of  the  property. 
The  acquisition  of  "Stephens'  scientific  hall,"  with  its  enlarged  equip- 
ments, afforded  facilities  for  the  increased  demands  of  the  natural 
sciences,  hitherto  too  much  straitened. 

During  the  quadrennium  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking 
there  had  been  decided  progress  in  other  departments  of  the  college. 
A  series  of  prizes  in  various  lines  had  become  established  features  of 
the  literary  and  class-room  work  and  had  borne  gratifying  results. 

THE    LIBRARY. 

The  library  had  made  rapid  strides,  and  had  been  carefully  classi- 
fied in  accordance  with  the  system  of  Lloyd  P.  Smith,  librarian  of  the 
Ubrary  Company  of  Philadelphia.     A  card  catalogue  was  made  out, 
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from  which  a  printed  catalogue  was  published  in  1887.  The  old 
chapel  was  demanded  by  the  increasing  library,  and  devoted  thereto, 
receiving  the  title  of  "library  hall." 

In  1884  the  faculty,  after  mature  deliberation,  decided  to  return  to 
the  four-years'  curriculum  in  vogue  in  most  of  the  older  colleges. 
When  Dr.  Smith  came  to  the  presidency  he  introduced  the  school 
system,  such  as  was  used  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  whereby 
the  course  was  made  elective;  and  this  system  had  been  retained  for 
about  fifteen  years  in  Central  College.  The  weekly  work  embraces 
five  and  one- half  days,  and  the  system  of  alternate  recitations  largely 
prevails. 

THE   SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH. 

The  college  from  its  inception  had  possessed  a  liberal  curriculum 
of  mathematics,  of  the  classic  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  the 
mental  and  moral  sciences  and  more  or  less  of  the  natural  sciences, 
and  that  modicum  of  English  usually  found  in  Western  colleges;  but 
it  was  determined  by  President  Hendrix  to  expand  the  course  i)er- 
taining  to  our  mother  tongue  and  to  introduce  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
modern  languages  in  that  fuller  measure  harmonizing  with  the  courses 
of  advanced  institutions  of  learning  in  the  East. 

In  accordance  with  this  idea  the  chair  of  English  and  modem  lan- 
guages was  established  in  1881,  and  to  it  was  called  Prof.  Edward  A. 
Allen,  A.  M.,  specially  cultured  in  this  line,  and  eminently  qualified 
to  introduce  a  broad  and  comprehensive  course  of  study  in  these 
branches.  In  1885  Professor  Allen  was  called  to  the  State  University 
to  fill  the  chair  of  English,  and  Prof.  William  A.  Frantz,  A.  M.,  of 
Randolph-Macon,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  The  course  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  the  catalogue  of  1888  is  as  follows: 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

Historical  grammar  of  the  English  language,  preceded  by  elementary  lessons  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  Spenser,  Shakspere. 

Text-books:  Sweet *s  Anglo-Saxon  Primer.  Lounsbnry's  English  Language,  Faery 
Queen  (Kitchen),  Hamlet  (Kolfe),  with  parallel  readings. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Anglo-Saxon  prose  and  i)oetry;  Chancer. 

Text-books:  Sweet's  Anglo-Saxon  reader;  Morris's  Prologue  and  Knight's  Tale, 
with  a  full  course  of  parallel  readings  in  English  literature,  both  classic  and 
modem. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

Two  excellent  literary  societies,  the  Phi  Alpha  and  the  Aristotelian, 
are  connected  with  the  college.  Each  has  its  hall,  and  a  generous 
rivalry  exists  between  them  to  see  which  may  carry  off  the  annual 
prizes  of  the  institution.     These  societies  render  very  efGicient  service 
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the  war:  Rev.  W.  A.  Smith,  D.  D.  (1868-70),  Rev.  J.  C.  Wills,  D.  D. 
in  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  their  members.  Each  has  an 
alcove  in  the  library,  and  takes  a  lively  interest  in  the  good  name 
and  advancement  of  the  college. 

RELIGIOUS  WORK  AND  INFLUENCES. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  college  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  especially  in  later  years,  has  been  its  Christian  work.  Not 
only  has  the  college  always  aimed  at  high  intellectual  development  of 
the  young  men  who  came  for  her  instruction,  but  especial  pains  have 
been  taken  to  send  out  a  high  order  of  moral  and  religious  sentiment. 
The  faculty  has  for  the  most  part  always  consisted  of  men  who 
esteemed  Christian  education  above  all  other  kinds;  and  in  their 
efforts  to  direct  young  manhood  into  those  channels  of  thought  and 
life  which  most  decidedly  ennoble,  they  have  ever  been  aided  by  a 
devoted  class  of  young  men  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

For  many  years  an  active  branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  has  existed  in  the  college,  and  out  of  their  Sabbath  meet- 
ings and  morning  prayer  meetings  have  come  lairge  influences  for  good. 
It  is  a  matter  of  remark  that  for  many  years  no  one  has  graduated 
who  has  not  been  a  professing  Christian. 

THE  OLD  CHAPEL  IN  LIBRARY  HALL. 

Above  the  rostra  and  attached  to  the  wall  are  three  tablets,  two  of 
which  have  already  been  mentioned,  that  of  Dr.  William  A.  Smith 
and  that  of  President  J.  C.  Wills.  The  third  is  that  of  Bishop  Mar- 
vin, so  long  the  patron  bishop  of  Central  College.  In  one  corner 
stands  a  well-executed  bust  of  Bishop  Marvin.  On  the  walls  hang 
eight  life-size  portraits  of  worthies  in  Central  College  history.  In 
front  and  above  the  tablets  is  Dr.  Smith.  To  his  right,  on  the 
western  waU,  are  Dr.  Wills,  Adam  Ilendrix,  esq..  Rev.  Andrew 
(commonly  called  Father)  Monroe,  and  Rev.  William  M.  Rush,  D.  D. 
On  the  eastern  wall  are  Bishop  Marvin,  Governor  Trusten  Polk,  and 
Robert  A.  Barnes,  esq.  These  portraits  look  down  from  their  places 
as  the  years  go  b}',  and  are  perpetual  incentives  towards  higher  and 
better  things. 

This  brief  sketch  of  Central  College  may  be  appropriately  closed 
with  a  list  of  the  past  presidents  and  professors  of  the  institution, 
and  a  short  summary  of  its  financial  condition  in  1889. 

PRESIDENTS  AND  PROFESSORS. 

Before  the  war  the  oflice  of  president  was  filled  by  Rev.  Nathan 
Scarritt,  D.  D.  (1857-58),  Rev.  A.  A.  Morrison,  D.  D.  (1858-60),  Rev. 
W.  II.  Anderson,  D.  D.  (1860-61);  Rev.  C.  W.  Pritchett,  LL.D.,  dur- 
ing part  of  two  of  the  preceding  terms  acted  as  president.    Since 
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(1870-78),  Rev.  (Bishop)  E.  R.  Hendrix,  D.  D.,  LL.D.  (1878-8G),  ().  II. 
P.  Corprew,  A.  M.,  chairman  of  fa<5ulty  (1886-88),  Rev.  John  I).  Ham- 
mond, D.  D.  (1888-     ). 

Without  specifying  the  brandies  taught  by  each,  the  following  list 
is  given  of  those  who  liave  been  connected  with  Central  College  as 
teachers  and  professors:  C.  W.  Pritchett,  Eli  Offutt,  A.  J.  Dyas,  J.  A. 
Rubelt,  H.  B.  Paraons,  A.  F.  Braehman,  before  the  war;  and  since 
the  war,  F.  X.  Forster,  Rowland  Doggett,  F.  A.  Taylor,  W.  (t.  Miller, 
E.  A.  Allen,  W.  B.  Smith,  James  T.  Anderson,  and  J.  L.  Armstrong, 
not  mentioning  several  worthy  adjunct  professors  and  principalis  of 
the  preparatory  department.  Some  of  the  al)ove  have  passed  into 
rest,  and  others  have  been  called  into  other  spheres  of  work  and  are 
blessing  the  world  as  professors,  editors,  authors,  etc. 

The  faculty  in  188J»  consisknl  of  Rev.  John  D.  Hammond,  1).  D., 
president,  and  Marvin  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  evidences 
of  Christianity;  O.  H.  P.  Corprew,  A.  M.,  Robert  A.  Barnes  profes- 
sor of  Greek  and  Latin ;  William  A.  Frantz,  A.  M.,  Mary  Evans  Barnes 
professor  of  English  and  nuxlern  languages;  J.  W.  Kilpatrick,  A.  M., 
professor  of  geology  and  natural  history;  T.  Berry  Smith,  A.  M.,  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  and  physics;  Rev.  R.  T.  Bond,  A.  M.,  professor 
of  mathematics;  Rev.  T.  (4.  Mumpower,  A.  M.,  principal  preparatory 
department;  C.  E.  Davis,  A.  M.,  fellow  and  adjunct  professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin. 

GRADUATES. 

The  college  has  conferred  its  ordinary  degrees  ui>on  about  75  of  its 
pupils — among  them  2  young  ladies — and  its  pro  meritis  degrees  upon 
8  men  in  high  and  responsible  positions,  and  worthy  of  honor. 

PROPERTY   AND   ENDOWMENT. 

The  value  of  college  buildings,  chapel,  president's  house,  cabinets, 
apparatus,  etc.,  is  estimated  to  be  about  ♦00,()00.  The  eiulowment 
fund,  well  secured  and  bearing  interest,  is  alxuit  |5120,()(X). 

[Statistical  Note,  18J»8:  President,  E.  B.  Craighead,  A.  M., LL. I). ; 
number  of  professors,  13;  number  of  students,  150;  numlwr  of  vol- 
umes in  library,  5,500;  value  of  apparatus  and  libmry,  *15,000;  value 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  %150,(KK);  amount  of  proiluctive  (uiids, 
|5l30,000;  amount  of  annual  income,  vll,454:. — (Returns  to  t lie  Com- 
missioner of  Edu(?ation  for  1897-08.)] 
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ORIGIN. 

On  Friilay.  Tht-  l*'*tIi  <lay  nf  Aniriist.  ls:u.  a  iiiihiIhm*  of  l>aplisl  iiiiii- 
ist<*rsaiHl  layin»*ii  nift  at  Pn»viih»iuvi'limvlK  in  Callaway  l'i>iinty,  "to 
ilelilH'rat**  ninm  xh*'  >tatt»  of  n'liiiitm  in  Tlu»  IhhiikIs  uf  the  i»hun*hes  to 
which  lh«'y  lM?loii;r.  an«l  to  consult  if  any  siHM*ial  nH*asun»s  woiv  niH*os- 
8ary  and  pra^'ticabN*  to  pn»niot«*  the  preach in.ir  of  tin*  «r<»s|H*l  within 
the  bouiMl>  of  Th«'  State."  Of  this  meetiiiir  th<»  Kev.  Jeivniiah  Vanie- 
man  was  elert*-*!  inofleratoi*.  and  the  H«»v.  HolNTt  S.  Thomas  was 
appointed  rh^rk. 

After  a  prolonirt'd  dis(*iission  of  the  several  topies  pi-esontiHl  for 
consideration.  M»-ps  wt-re  tak«Mi  ttiwani  tlie  t>r;;ani/.ation  of  a  Slate 
convention  of  ISaiitiMs.  a  "plan  of  a  eonstitnti«m"  was  dniwn  np,  anti 
another  mertinir  was  appointed  to  Ik>  held  in  June.  lSo5,  at  Little 
lionne  FeiiiiiH*  <'hnreh,  in  UoonrCtiiinty.  tt»  which  all  l>aptist  chuivhes 
in  the  Statf  wrn*  invitiMl  to  si»nil  d«»le^ates.  Tliis  nieetinjLr  was  held 
acconliii;:  to  appoint iiieiit  and  n^siilted  in  the  oi*«;ani/.<ition  of  the 
"  Baptist  ( "«Mitral  Sorjetyof  Missouri. "the ohjf»ct»»f  which,  as  e.\pn»sst»d 
in  Artiele  II  of  ihfir  roiiNtitutioii.  was  ''to  ailopt  means  and  t^xecute 
plans  to  proinotr  ili*-  prt*ai'hinir  of  the  ^rospel  within  the  iNUinds  of  the 
State."  In  Artielt*  Nil!  |n*ovision  was  niaile  for  annual  mcetinp^at 
such  pho-ev  ax  mii^lii.  from  year  to  year,  he  desijrtmteil.  In  1S:V.»  the 
name  of  tli«*  Mx-ifiy  was  <'han're<l  to  •'The  UentM'al  Ass<H*iation  of 
United  l>apii>iN  ot  .Mi>>oiiri."  ami  this  was  subsequently  al>l>reviated 
to  "'J'he  Mi>M)uri  iJaptist  4 General  Assoeiation,"  by  wjiieh  title  tlie 
IkmIv  is  desiirnaled  at  the  i»n*sent  dav. 

AmoiiLT  iIm*  nirans  *' to  promote  the  ])reaeliii)«;  of  the  jr'»spel/' the 
importanr-i' an<i  llir  nt'(M»ssity  of  an  institution  for  th«^  education  of 
yonn^  minisi«Ts  vMni  beea me  apparent,  and  not  many  ycai-s  elapsed 
b«.»fore  slep.N  b«-i:an  to  }m»  taken  towanl  the  establishment  t>f  sucli  an 
institution,   wImim-  ramlidates  for  the   ministrv,  aud  wnvwv*.  www  \v^ 
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general,  could  acquire  an  education  in  advance  of  that  afforded  by 
the  common  schools  and  academies  of  the  State. 

Prominent  among  the  promoters  of  this  enterprise  was  Dr.  William 
Jewell,  a  native  of  Loudoun  County,  Va.,  but  for  many  years  a  prac- 
ticing physician  in  Columbia,  the  county  seat  of  Boone  County,  Mo. 
In  the  year  1843  Dr.  Jewell  tendered  to  the  general  association  the 
sum  of  $10,000  in  lands  as  a  nucleus  for  the  endowment  of  a  college, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  receive  the  same,  fix  the  location 
of  the  institution,  and  '^do  all  other  things  usual  and  necessary  to 
organize  and  carry  on  a  literar}^  institution."  In  1844  this  committee 
made  such  a  report  that  the  general  association  declined  the  offer 
of  Dr.  Jewell,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  deemed  impossible  to  raise 
at  that  time  the  additional  sum  required  as  the  condition  of  his 
donation. 

But  the  matter  was  not  allowed  to  rest  here,  nor  did  Dr.  Jewell 
withdraw  his  generous  offer.  During  the  next  two  or  three  years  the 
subject  was  vigorously  canvassed  among  the  Baptists  thi^oughout  the 
State,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  association  in  1847  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  originate  an  institution  of  learning  for  the  Baptists  of 
Missouri  upon  a  plan  by  which  its  endowment  and  perpetuity  might 
be  secured.  This  committee  reported  to  the  association  in  1848  in 
such  favorable  and  hopeful  terms  that  measures  were  taken  to  secure 
a  charter  from  the  general  assembly  of  Missouri. 

This  charter  was  granted  and  approved  by  the  governor  February 
27,  1849,  and  trustees  were  appointed  as  follows:  Tyree  C.  Harris, 
Isaac  Limberger,  Jordan  O'Brien,  \V.  C.  Ligon,  Robert  S.  Thomas, 
A.  W.  Doniphan,  T.  N.  Thompson,  W.  D.  Hubbell,  Robert  James, 
S.  T.  Glover,  T.  L.  Anderson,  R.  F.  Richmond,  S.  D.  South,  T.  E. 
Hatcher,  John  Ellis,  William  Carson,  David  Parkins,  W.  M.  Jackson, 
Roland  Hughes,  William  Jewell,  W.  M.  McPhei-son,  R.  E.  McDaniel, 
John  Robinson,  M.  F.  Price,  E.  M.  Samuel,  and  R.  R.  Craig.  In  this 
list  will  be  recognized  the  names  of  several  who  were  prominent  in 
the  religious,  political,  and  military  history  of  the  State. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  charter  the  subscribers  to  the  endow- 
ment were  authorized  and  empowered  to  hold  a  meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selecting  a  location  and  determining  the  name  of  the  institu- 
tion. Accordingly  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  town  of  Booneville, 
August,  21,  1849,  at  which  meeting  884  shares  of  stock,  at  $48  each, 
were  represented.  In  addition  to  this  there  was  a  subscription  of 
$7,000  from  citizens  of  Clay  County,  for  building  purposes  only,  and 
the  original  offer  of  $10,000  in  lands  by  Dr.  Jewell,  making  the  total 
subscription  of  $59,432.  After  an  animated  contest,  in  which  the 
subscription  of  Clay  County  wa^*  ably  represented  by  Judge  James  T. 
V.  Thompson  and  Col.  Alex.  W.  Doniphan  (the  latter  of  whom  had 
but  a  fow  years  previous  ac<iuired  a  national  fame  as  the  leader  of 
Doniphan's  expedition  in  the  Mexican  war),  the  town  of  Liberty,  in 
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Clay  County,  was  selected  as  the  location  of  the  college,  and  in  honor 
of  Dr.  Jewell,  in  whose  heart  and  head  the  enterprise  had  first  taken 
definite  form,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  name  of  the  insti- 
tution should  be  William  Jewell  College. 

History — Part  I. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  was  held  November  12, 
1849,  under  the  presidency  of  Roland  Hughes,  of  Boone  (/Ounty.  At 
this  meeting  it  was  decided  that  the  business  of  instruction  should  be 
entered  upon  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  as  the  boainl  was  not 
yet  in  possession  of  a  building  of  any  sort  or  description,  the  base- 
ment rooms  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Libert}^  were  rented  and  fitted 
up  for  the  reception  of  teachei's  and  students.  Instruction  was  l)egun 
on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1850,  with  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Dulin  as  prin- 
cipal and  professor  of  ancient  languages,  and  the  Rev.  Th.  F.  Lockett 
as  professor  of  mathematics.  Some  time  during  the  year  the  Rev. 
William  M.  Hunsaker  was  added  to  the  facult}-  as  principal  of  the 
academic  or  preparatory  department. 

The  faculty  for  the  year  18ol-52  consisted  of  Rev.  Ed.  S.  Dulin, 
Rev.  T.  l^radley  as  professor  of  mathematics,  and  Mr.  James  (t. 
Smith  in  charge  of  the  preparatory  department. 

At  the  close  of  this  session,  it  having  been  ascertained  that  none  of 
the  original  endowment  was  available  for  the  payment  of  salaries, 
the  board  of  trustees  deemed  it  prudent  to  tender  to  the  faculty  the 
use  of  the  rooms,  library,  etc.,  provided  they  would  continue  the 
school  and  depend  upon  the  tuition  fees  for  their  support,  demanding 
only  that  young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry  should  be  received, 
as  heretofore,  free  from  any  charge  for  tuition.  This  proposition  was 
accepted  by  Professor  Bradley,  who,  with  Mr.  George  S.  Withers  as 
his  assistant,  carried  on  the  school  during  the  scholastic  year  of 
1852-53. 

The  **  First  annual  catalogue  of  the  officers  and  students  of  William 
Jewell  College  "  was  published  for  the  scholastic  year  1850-51.  The 
whole  number  of  students  enrolled  was  137,  of  whom  110  were  from 
Liberty  and  Clay  County,  in  which  the  college  is  situated.*  We 
learn  from  a  historical  sketch  prepared  by  the  Hon.  D.  C.  Allen,  of 
Liberty,  who  was  a  student  at  that  period,  that  the  course  of  study 
adopted  and  pui*sued  was  admirable  and  thorough.  It  was  probably 
limited  to  the  classics,  belles-lettres,  mathematics,  and  so  much  of 
the  physical  sciences  as  could  be  pureued  by  the  use  of  text-books 
alone;  and,  if  not  extensive  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  was 
a  sound  basis  upon  which  to  build. 

While  the  foundation  was  thus  being  laid  for  the  scholastic  super- 
structure the  college  edifice  was  in  process  of  erection.     Early  in 
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1850  the  board  appointed  Dr.  Jewell  as  commissioner  to  superintend 
the  erection  of  the  building,  in  which  service  he  continued  until  his 
death,  in  August,  1852,  which  event  was  un<loubtedly  the  result  of 
exposure  to  the  severe  heat  of  that  summer  while  engaged  in  super- 
intending the  work.  Dr.  Jewell  requested  that  the  work  should  be 
continued  under  the  -supervision  of  Mr.  B.  McAllister,  who  was 
acquainted  with  all  his  plans,  and  by  August,  1853,  the  building  had 
so  far  progressed  toward  completion  as  to  admit  of  occupancy  and 
use  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.  It  was  finally  com- 
pleted in  1858,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  *44,0(X). 

The  building  is  of  brick,  on  a  permanent  foundation  of  stone,  125 
feet  front,  67  feet  dee]),  and  three  lofty  stories  high,  surmounted  by 
a  belfry  and  observatory'  rising  from  the  center  of  the  roof.  **It  is 
beautifully  situated  on  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  lies  the  city  of 
Liberty.  As  far  as  eye  can  reach,  on  every  side,  appear  luxuriant 
and  highly  improved  farm  seats,  and  the  imagination  of  the  delighted 
spectator  wanders  over  an  area  whose  radii  reach  for  200  miles  through 
a  district,  the  agricultural,  mineral,  and  manufacturing  resources  of 
which,  for  riches  and  variety,  are  unequaled  in  any  section  of  the 
country." 

In  the  summer  of  1853  the  financial  condition  of  the  institution 
had  become  so  much  brighter  in  the  eyes  of  its  hopeful  trustees  that 
they  ventured  again  to  assuine  direct  control,  and  in  September  of 
that  year  the  college  was  reopened  (no  longer  in  the  rented  rooms  in 
the  church  basement,  but  in  its  own  spacious  edifice  on  College  Hill) 
with  the  following  faculty:  Rev.  R.  S.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  president  and 
professor  of  moral  philosophy;  Rev.  T.  Bradley,  professor  of  ancient 
languages;  James  Love,  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  sci- 
ences; Rev.  T.  C.  Harris,  professor  of  English  literature,  and  L.  M. 
Lawson,  tutor.  These  gentlemen,  with  the  subsequent  addition  of 
William  P.  Lamb  as  principal  of  the  preparatory  department,  con- 
tinued in  charge  of  the  college  for  two  years,  and  at  the  annual  com- 
mencement in  June,  1855,  the  first  graduating  class,  consisting  of  5 
members,  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 

From  the  catalogue  issued  in  1854  we  learn  that  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  attendance  during  the  scholastic  year  of  1853-54  was  100,  of 
whom  110  were  in  the  preparatory  department  and  50  in  the  collegiate 
classes.  It  is  known  that  a  number  of  these  students  were  preparing 
for  the  ministry,  but  the  catalogue  contains  no  reference  to  the  fact. 

The  course  of  study,  properly  graded  from  year  to  year,  embraced 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages;  mathematics,  including  algebra, 
geometrj^  trigonometry,  analytic  geometry,  and  tlie  differential  and 
integral  calculus;  natural  philosophy,  with  lectures  and  experimental 
illustrations;  chemistry, geology,  and  mineralogy;  mental  philosophy; 
logic;  rhetoric;  ethics;  history;  constitutional  and  international  law; 
political  economy,  and  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 
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In  the  waj'  of  books  and  apparatus  we  learn  that  the  college  library 
contained  at  that  time  somewhat  more  than  1,000  volumes;  that  the 
department  of  physics  was  well  supplied  with  illustrative  apparatus 
from  the  establishment  of  Chamberlain  &  Ritchie,  of  Boston;  that 
there  was  a  good  collection  of  specimens  in  mineralogy  and  geology, 
and  that  orders  had  been  given  for  an  ample  supply  of  chemical 
appliances.  It  was  evidently  the  intention  of  the  trustees  to  provide 
as  extensive  an  equipment  as  the  means  at  hand  would  justify,  and, 
in  short,  to  establish  an  institution  of  high  grade. 

But  the  experience  of  William  Jewell  College  was  not  to  be  essen- 
tially different  from  that  which  so  many  of  our  denominational  insti- 
tutions of  learning  have  been  called  upon  to  undergo.  The  proceeds 
of  the  endowment  fund  (or  what  remained  of  that  fund  after  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building),  together  with  the  amount  received  from  tuition 
fees,  were  found  to  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  current  expenses,  and 
the  college  was  closed  from  June,  1855,  to  September,  1857.  From  a 
report  made  to  the  general  association  at  the  meeting  of  that  body  in 
1856  we  learn  that  the  nominal  endowment  of  the  institution,  con- 
sisting of  bonds,  lands,  and  money,  amounted  to  but  $25,472,  to  offset 
which  there  was  an  indebtedness  of  about  $10,000.  This  indebted- 
ness  the  resident  trustees  of  Clay  County  agreed  to  pay  off.  The 
financial  agent  of  the  college  undertook  to  increase  the  endowment 
to  $50,000;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  William  M.  McPherson,  esq.,  of 
St.  Louis,  pledged  the  sum  of  $21,000  on  condition  that  the  citizens 
of  Clay  County  and  the  Baptists  of  the  State  should  comply  with  the 
foregoing  propositions. 

Whether  these  pledges  and  undertakings  were  fulfilled  or  not  the 
subsequent  record  does  not  say,  but  by  the  summer  of  1857  the  pros- 
pects of  the  college  must  have  considerably  brightened  and  its  finan- 
cial condition  strengthened,  for  in  that  year  the  board  of  trustees 
decided  to  reopen  the  institution,  and  appointed  the  following  faculty: 
Rev.  William  Thompson,  LL.  I).,  president;  M.  W.  Robinson,  A.  B., 
adjunct  professor  of  ancient  languages;  John  T.  Davis,  A.  M.,  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  and  geologj';  J.  B.  Bradley,  A.  M.,  professor  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy;  Rev.  E.  S.  Dulin,  D.  D.,  pro- 
fessor of  intellectual  philosophy  and  English  literature;  W.  G.  Gar- 
nett,  A.  B.,  principal  of  the  academic  or  preparatory  department, 
and  G.  L.  Black,  tutor. 

Under  this  faculty  instruction  was  resumed  in  September,  1857,  and 
the  catalogue  for  the  session  of  1857-58  shows  an  enrollment  of  91 
students,  not  classified,  but  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  according 
to  their  given  names.  According  to  this  novel,  if  not  humorous, 
principle  of  arrangement  the  name  of  Abraham  Croysdale  Brown  is 
first  on  the  list  of  students,  which  closes  with  that  of  William  Thomas 
Maupin. 

The  course  of  study  does  not  seem  to  Yvav^  Y^^xi \aot^  ^"?^«^^sv^^ 
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than  in  former  years,  but  as  it  was  directed  by  an  increased  faculty 
it  is  to  l>e  supposed  that  the  work  was  more  efTective  than  formerly. 
The  college  library  had  been  enlarged  to  over  2,(X)0  volumes  and  a 
considerable  addition  had  been  made  to  the  stock  of  physical  and 
chemical  apparatus.  Two  literary  societies,  the  Philomathic  and 
Excelsior,  were  in  active  operation  among  the  students,  the  principal 
object  of  which  w^as  cultivation  in  oratory  and  the  i)Ower  of  debate. 
There  was  also  a  society  composed  of  ministerial  students  called  the 
'*  Baptist  Evangelical  Society,"  designed  to  afford  opportunities  for 
the  investigation  of  religious  topics  and  for  the  delivery  and  criticism 
of  sermons. 

It  was  stAted  in  the  opening  of  this  paper  that  one  of  the  great 
object*  of  the  Baptists  in  establishing  William  Jewell  College  was  to 
provide  an  institution  in  which  candidates  for  the  ministry  could 
receive  such  an  education  as  would  render  them  more  competent  for 
the  great  work  to  which  they  were  called.  This  object  had  always 
been  kept  in  view,  but  up  to  the  point  at  whicli  we  have  arrived  in 
this  sketch  no  special  provision,  either  in  the  way  of  theological 
instruction  or  in  the  way  of  pecuniary  aid  to  those  who  were  unable 
to  meet  their  expenses,  had  l)een  made  for  this  class  of  students. 

In  1858  the  general  association,  feeling  that  the  time  had  come 
when  such  provision  should  be  made,  at  the  instance  of  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam M.  Bell,  of  Saline  County,  appoint<»d  a  committee,  to  be  known 
as  the  "board  of  ministerial  e<lucation,"  with  power  to  collect  funds; 
examine  candidates  as  to  their  call  to  the  ministry,  piety,  etc.,  and 
aid  them  to  such  extent  as  might  be  desirable  or  necessary;  confer 
with  the  trustees  relative  to  the  erection  of  a  hall  for  the  use  of  min- 
isterial students,  and  secure  funds  for  the  erection  of  such  hall,  and 
to  endeavor  to  secure  such  a  modification  of  the  course  of  study  as 
might  be  best  suited  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  students  and  fit 
them  for  the  gospel  ministry.  The  officers  of  this  boanl  were  Wil- 
liam B.  Waddell,  president;  Rev.  E.  S.  Dulin,  vice-president;  Rev. 
J.  W.  Warder,  secretary,  and  William  Duvall,  treasurer. 

The  board  has  been  in  continuous  existence  from  the  date  of  its 
organization  to  the  present  time,  and  makes  annual  reports  to  the 
general  a^ssociation. 

The  college  remained  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Thompson  from 
1857  to  the  close  of  the  scholastic  year  in  June,  18«»].  The  faculty, 
which  was  a  verv  efficient  one,  remained  substantiallv  the  same  dur- 
ing  the  entire  period,  the  changes  which  took  place  being  as  follows*. 
In  1858-5!),  G.  W.  Rog(*rs,  A.  H.,  was  elected  principal  of  the  prepar- 
atory department;  the  Rev.  Ed.  1.  Owen,  LL.  D.,  was  elected  profes- 
sor of  anci<»nt  languages,  and  John  T.  Chandler,  A.  M.,  was  elected 
principal  of  the  academic  <lepartment  in  place  of  W.  (t.  Garnett, 
resigned.  The  number  of  students  increased  from  year  to  year,  with 
146 in  Htt'Piidance  during  the  session  of  180O-()l.     Owing  to  the  iuflu- 
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ence  exercised  by  the  distinguished  president,  whose  fame  as  a  bril- 
liant pulpit  orator  and  elegant  scholar  extended  far  and  wide 
throughout  the  State  of  Missouri,  the  affairs  of  the  college  began  to 
put  on  a  more  promising  aspect  than  they  had  heretofore  presented, 
and  everything  indicated  a  prosperous  and  permanent  future  for  the 
institution. 

But  the  evil  spirit  of  discord  was  abroad  in  the  land,  and  by  mid- 
summer the  whole  country  was  ablaze  with  the  passion  and  excitement 
of  civil  war.  lender  these  circumstances  and  conditions  the  authori- 
ties of  the  college  felt  that  the  times  were  unpropitious;  and  as  the 
town  of  Liberty  was  in  the  center  of  a  region  of  country  which  bade 
fair  to  be  overrun  by  contending  armies,  it  was  deemed  the  part 
of  prudence  to  suspend  the  operations  of  the  college  until,  by  the  res- 
toration of  peace,  which  was  confidently  expects  to  be  brought  about 
in  a  few  months,  the  condition  of  the  country  should  be  more  favorable 
for  the  prosecution  of  academic  pursuits.  Accordingly,  in  August, 
1861,  the  presidency  and  all  professorships  were  declared  vacant  by 
the  trustees,  and  so  remained  until  the  termination  of  the  war.  We 
learn,  however,  from  the  sket<;h  of  Mr.  Allen,  to  which  reference  has 
been  previously  made,  that  on  May  22,  1863,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson 
was  reelected  to  the  presidency,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Owen,  Rev.  Th.  H. 
Storts,  and  Prof.  George  Hughes  were  elected  professors  in  the  college; 
yet,  as  the  salaries  were  very  small  and  the  entire  receipts  from  tuition 
were  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  professors,  these  elections  implied 
honor  rather  than  emoluments  or  subjection  to  corporate  control.  The 
gentlemen  above  mentioned,  or  some  of  them,  taught  a  school  when- 
ever practicable  in  the  college  rooms  during  the  two  or  three  years 
next  succeeding  their  election. 

For  some  weeks  after  the  fight  at  Blue  Mills  Landing,  which  occurred 
in  September,  1801,  the  college  building  was  used  as  a  hospital  for  the 
Federal  wounded,  and  again  in  August,  1802,  the  building  was  used 
as  quarters  for  Federal  troops  and  a  line  of  rifle  pits  was  thrown  up 
across  the  campus. 

History — Part  II. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  in  the  spring  of  1865,  the  case  seemed 
well-nigh  hopeless.  The  college  building  was  dilapidated,  the  library 
gone,  the  apparatus  mutilated,  the  endowment  of  a  very  uncertain 
value,  many  of  the  subscribers  l)eing  either  dead  or  utterly  broken 
up  by  the  desolation  of  war.  The  school  was  still  conducted  by 
Professors  Owen  and  Hughes,  but  no  steps  were  taken  toward  the 
resuscitation  of  the  college  for  the  two  years  immediately  succeeding 
the  war.  From  a  report  of  the  trustees,  made  to  the  general  associa- 
tion in  1866,  we  learn  that  the  nominal  endowment  at  that  time  con- 
sisted of  notes  aggregating  $4«i,0(X),  on  which  about  $18,000  interest 
was  due,  but  that,  owing  to  the  deranged  state  of  the.  li^^wcsXjrj  ^\^^%5a. 
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impossible  to  estimate  what  proportion  of  the  above  a^ssets  could  be 
considered  good. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  the  boanl,  trusting  in 
God  and  in  the  worth  of  the  cause,  determined  to  reopen  the  college 
and  to  provide  all  necessary  facilities  for  an  institution  of  the  highest 
grade.  In  June,  18G7,  they  called  to  the  presidency  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Rambaut,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  a  gentleman  of  broad  scholai^ship  and  of  large  experience  in  the 
management  of  educational  enterprises.  Having  accepted  the  posi- 
tion. Dr.  Rambaut  removed  to  Missouri,  and  during  the  next  twelve 
months  he  and  the  trustees  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  reorganiza- 
tion, and  in  enlisting  the  sympathies  and  cooperation  of  the  denom- 
ination in  their  great  enterprise.  The  views  of  Dr.  Rambaut  were 
considerably  in  advance  of  any  which  had  heretofore  been  held  by 
the  friends  of  the  college.  He  proposed  that,  in  the  reorganiziition  of 
the  college,  the  plan  in  operation  at  the  Univei'sity  of  Virginia  should 
be  adopted;  that  the  work  should  be  embraced  in  the  eight  schools  of 
Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  modern  languages,  English  literature  and 
history,  natural  sciences,  moral  philosophy,  and  theology;  that  each 
school  should  be  independent  of  the  others  in  it«  organization,  and 
capable  of  unlimited  expansion  as  the  endowment  should  be  increased 
and  as  the  demand  for  advanced  instruction  should  require;  that  the 
schools  of  languages,  history,  and  mathematics  should  l>e  put  in 
operation  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  endowment  should  bo  secured  for 
their  immediat-e  wants,  and  that  the  remaining  schools  should  l)e 
established  as  soon  as  they  could  be  sustained;  and  lastly,  that  a 
fund  of  $250,000  should  be  raised  as  a  basis  for  the  further  and  com- 
plete endow^ment  of  the  institution.  His  views  were  adopted  by  the 
board  of  trustees  and  he  was  authorized  and  empowered  to  proceed 
to  the  execution  of  his  plans.  This  work  was  so  far  accomplished 
that  on  the  28th  day  of  September,  1868,  the  college  was  reopened 
with  the  following  faculty:  Rev.  Thomas  Rambaut,  president;  R.  B. 
Semple,  professor  of  Latin  and  French;  A.  F.  Fleet,  professor  of 
(ireek  and  German;  John  F.  Lanneau,  professor  of  mathematics, 
and  James  R.  Eaton,  i)rofessor  of  natural  scfiences. 

The  catalogue  for  the  year  18()8-(I0  shows  an  attendance  of  81  stu- 
dents, and  contains,  among  other  things,  a  brief  outline  of  the  meth- 
ods pursued  and  course  of  instruction  adopted  in  each  school.  The 
examinations,  held  twice  a  year,  were  of  a  very  rigid  character,  and 
graduation  was  made  to  depend  not  at  all  on  the  time  of  attendance, 
but  entirely  upon  tiie  student's  standing  at  these  examinations  taken 
in  connection  with  his  general  class  standing.  At  the  semiannual 
examinations  those  students  whose  answers  amounted  to  three-fourths 
the  value  of  the  questions  weie  assigned  to  the  first  rank.  A  student 
who  attained  the  first  rank  in  all  the  subjects  taught  in  any  school 
became  n graduaia  hi  that  school.     A  gradiuxte  in  the  schools  of  Latin, 
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Greek,  English  and  history,  and  inathematies,  and  who  had  also 
attained  proficiency  in  natural  sciences  and  moral  philosophy,  could 
receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  one  who  had  graduated  in 
all  the  schools  except  theology  was  entitled  to  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts. 

There  were,  of  course,  no  graduates  during  the  first  year  or  two 
after  the  reopening,  but  we  have  been  somewhat  minute  in  describing 
the  system  of  examinations  and  mode  of  graduation,  because,  while 
the  school  system  has  in  recent  years  been  somewhat  modified,  the 
examination  system  has  been  practically  the  same  during  all  the  sulv 
sequent  history  of  the  ex)llege,  and  need  not,  therefore,  l>e  referred  to 
again. 

From  the  date  of  his  appointment  Dr.  Rambaut  was  for  several 
yeare  actively  engaged  in  prosecuting  his  agency,  during  which  time 
he  added  largely  to  the  endowment  fund  and  restored  to  a  consider- 
able degree  the  library  and  scientific  apparatus.  In  1800  the  total 
a,ssets  of  the  college,  inclusive  of  the  building  and  grounds,  were 
reporteil  to  the  general  association  as  amounting  to  *101,547.  In  1870 
the  amount  was  #200,502,  of  which  825,000  was  for  the  endowment  of 
the  president's  chair  and  $40,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  theological 
school.  In  the  prosecutiim  of  his  work  in  the  field  Dr.  Rambaut  was 
fortunate  in  having  the  assistance  of  Prof.  Norman  Fox,  who  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  English  and  history  in  1809  and  remained 
at  the  head  of  that  department  until  his  resignation  in  June,  1874. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  general  association  in  C'olumbia  in  August, 
1869,  the  endowment  of  tiie  president's  chair  was  proposed  by  the 
Rev.  Adiel  Sherwood,  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  entire  amount  was  pledged 
in  a  few  minutes.  The  school  was  tiien  named  *'  The  Sherwood  School 
of  Philosophy,"  in  his  honor. 

At  the  same  ine(»ting  the  school  of  theology  was  formally  consti- 
tuted and  named  ''The  Jeremiah  Vardenum  School  of  Theology,"  in 
honor  of  the  mmlerator  of  the  first  meeting,  of  which  mention  was 
made  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  No  addition  to  the  facult}'  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  organization  of  the  school  of  theology,  the 
instruction  in  which  was  given  by  the  president  in  conjunction  with 
Professors  Eaton,  Fleet,  and  Fox.  Nor  was  the  school  of  theology  so 
constituted  as  to  be  adapted  only  to  young  men  who  had  already  com- 
pleted their  literary  course  in  college;  but  the  course  of  instruction 
was  so  arranged  that  it  could  be  pursued  in  connection  with  the  usual 
college  work,  and  certain  [lortions  of  it  which  were  adapted  to  the 
development  of  mental  power  were  i-eceived  by  the  faculty  in  lieu  of 
proportionate  parts  of  tluj  literary  course  in  the  examinations  for 
degrees.  This  plan,  with  some  slight  modifications  suggested  by 
experience,  has  been  in  continuous  and,  it  is  believed,  successful 
operation  to  the  present  time. 

It  was  not  intended  that  the  school  of  theology  ^VvwslW  ^\c^'"c^^^^ 
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the  theological  seminary,  but  rather  that  it  should  afford  a  thorough 
preparation  for  the  subsequent  seminary  course  on  the  part  of  those 
who  might  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  of  such  a 
course;  while  on  the  other  hand  it  would  afford  to  many  of  our  young 
men  the  only  opportunities  for  theological  education  which  they  would 
ever  have  at  their  command.  Accordingly,  while  many  of  the  more 
than  300  ministerial  students  who  have  attended  William  Jewell  Ck>l- 
lege  within  the  past  twenty  years  have  gone  from  its  halls  directly 
into  their  fields  of  labor,  at  the  same  time  quite  a  number  have 
attended  one  or  other  of  the  seminaries  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Newton,  Mass.,  and  elsewhere,  and  from  both  classes  have 
come  many  of  the  most  useful  and  highly  honore<l  ministers  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  in  Missouri  and  other  States  of  the  Union. 

To  return  to  the  history,  the  faculty  remained  during  the  sessions 
of  1869-70  and  1870-71  as  during  the  previous  year,  except  that  in 
1869  the  Rev.  Norman  Fox  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  English  and 
history,  and  in  1870  Joseph  H.  France,  a  graduate  of  the  Columbian 
College,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  was  appointed  tutor.  The  number  of 
students  in  1870-71  was  152,  of  whom  46  had  the  ministry  in  view. 
During  the  session  of  1871-72  the  Rev.  William  R.  Rothwell  was 
called  to  the  chair  of  natural  history,  but  as  no  endowment  had  been 
provided  for  that  department,  he  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  theolog- 
ical school,  in  which  he  has  continued  to  labor  ever  since.  At  the 
same  time  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Hj-de  was  appointed  professor  of  homiletics, 
but  never  entered  upon  the  work  of  instruction,  and  resigned  in  1874, 
having  been  in  the  meanwhile  engaged  in  agency  work  for  the 
college. 

During  these  years  the  trustees  and  all  the  friends  of  the  college 
were  in  a  most  hopeful  frame  of  mind  in  regard  to  the  institution, 
the  number  of  students  was  steadily  increasing  from  session  to  ses- 
sion, the  endowment  was  growing,  frequent  accessions  were  being 
made  to  the  library  and  apparatus,  and  the  college  seemed  to  be  at 
the  noontide  of  prosperity.  But  the  shadows  were  preparing  to  fall 
again.  The  president,  utterly  broken  in  health  by  the  almost  super- 
human efforts  he  had  been  making  to  reconstruct  and  advance  the 
interests  of  the  college,  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  labors  and 
take  refuge  in  Europe,  where  he  remained  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  years  1872  and  1873,  and  returned  to  Liberty  in  the  spring  of  1874, 
only  to  present  his  resignation  to  the  trustees. 

In  1872  the  financial  whirlwind  which  enveloped  the  entire  country 
a  year  later  began  to  make  its  mutterings  heard  in  Missouri,  and  as  a 
consequence  of  this  the  number  of  students  decreased  during  the  ses- 
sion of  1872-73  to  109,  of  whom  54  were  ministerial,  and  the  trustees 
again  found  it  impossible  to  realize  from  their  endowment  (which 
consisted  mainly  of  unsecured  individual  notes,  pledges,  and  legacies, 
with  but  little  in  the  way  of  secure  investments)  a  sufficient  sum  to 
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meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  college.  In  June,  1873,  Professors 
Fleet  and  Lanneau  resigned  their  positions,  after  five  years  of  most 
valuable  service  to  the  college  and  to  the  cause  of  education  in  Mis- 
souri; and  Professor  Fox,  wlio  was  desirous  of  visiting  Europe,  while 
nominally  retaining  his  connection  with  the  institution,  generously 
relinquished  his  salary. 

History — Part  III. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  trustees  in  June,  1873,  Prof.  William  R. 
Roth  well  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  faculty,  and  later  in  the 
summer  Prof.  James  G.  Clark,  of  Virginia,  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
mathematics.  At  the  same  time,  in  recognition  of  a  felt  want  and 
absolute  necessity,  the  preparatory  department  was  reconstructed 
and  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Emerson,  of  North  Carolina,  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal. The  gentlemen  above  named,  together  with  Professora  Eaton 
and  Semple,  of  the  old  faculty,  constituted  the  faculty  for  several 
years  from  1873,  being  aided  from  year  to  year  by  one  or  more  tutors 
chosen  from  the  advanced  classes  of  the  college.  In  the  very  begin- 
ning of  their  association  the  new  faculty,  Rothwell,  Eaton,  Emerson, 
Semple,  and  Clark,  determined  that  under  no  circumstances  would 
they  willingly  consent  to  tlie  suspension  of  the  college  and  agreed 
that  they  would  accept  as  remuneration  for  their  services  whatever 
sums  might  be  justified  from  year  to  year  by  the  income  of  the  col- 
lege. The  number  of  students,  which  had  fallen  to  109  in  1872-73, 
gradually  increased,  with  occasional  fluctuations,  until  in  1877-78  it 
reached  185. 

The  Baptists  of  the  United  States,  encouraged  by  the  marked  suc- 
cess which  had  attended  the  so-called  semicentennial  effort  made  by 
their  Virginia  brethren  in  1873  in  adding  largely  to  the  endowment  of 
Richmond  College,  determined  to  profit  by  the  approaching  Centen- 
nial of  American  Independence,  in  order  to  kindle  enthusiasm  upon 
the  subject  of  education,  and,  if  possible,  complete  the  endowment  of 
all  their  educational  institutions  throughout  the  country.  For  the 
purpose  of  putting  themselves  in  line  with  this  movement  the  general 
association  of  Missouri,  at  their  meeting  in  1875,  appointed  a  "  Cen- 
tennial committee,"  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Pope  Yeaman  as  chairman, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  and  prosecuting  the  work  in  this  Stat«, 
with  special  reference  to  the  endowment  of  William  Jewell  College, 
and  the  board  of  trustees  elected  Dr.  Yeaman  to  the  new  office  of 
chancellor,  which  combined  in  one  all  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  a  nonresident  presiding  officer  with  tho^  of  general  financial 
manager.  Dr.  Yeaman  held  this  ofl&ce  about  two  years,  during  which 
time  he  succeeded  in  securing  in  notes  and  cash  an  addition  j^  the 
endowment  of  *22,()00. 

Dr.  Yeaman  resigned  in  July,  1877,  and  the  office  of  chancellor  was 
abolished  by  the  trustees.     In  October  of  the  samA  ^^>Mt\3ckfe^ycv^^^w^» 
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appointed  as  their  iiiiaiicial  a^ent  Lewis  B.  Ely,  esq.,  of  Carrol Iton, 
Mo.,  who  hail  been  for  many  vears  a  member  of  the  lK)ard  and  one  of 
the  committee  on  finance.  Mr.  K\y  entered  at  once  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office,  bringing  to  lK>ar  upon  them  all  the  wisdom  and  capacity 
which  he  had  acquired  in  a  long,  highly  prosperous,  and  successful 
business  career.  His  first  stop  was  to  ascertain  exactly  the  financial 
situation  of  the  college,  and  the  result  of  hisinvestigation  is  embraced 
in  a  reiK)rt  of  the  finance  committee  made  October  2G,  1877.  Accord- 
ing to  this  rei)ort  the  total  assets  of  the  college,  which  had  been 
reported  at  *210,000  in  1871,  now  amounted  to  only  $183,739,  and  from 
this  sum  must  be  deducjted  worthless  assets  to  the  value  of  $69,792, 
leaving  only  $114,000  which  could  be  considered  good  from  a  business 
point  of  view.  In  this  last  sum  was  included  the  value  of  the  college 
building,  grounds,  librar}-,  and  apparatus,  estimated  at  $50,(XX),  which 
was  by  no  means  excessive,  and  lands  valued  at  $14,000,  but  yielding 
no  returns  to  the  college.  The  actual  income-yielding  endowment 
was  thus  reduced  to  the  snmll  sum  of  $50,(X)0.  From  the  report  from 
which  these  figures  are  derived  we  make  the  following  (quotation: 

The  worthless  assets  above  referred  to  were  rendered  so  by  no  fault  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  crollege.  the  great  bulk  of  said  notes  being  for  the  original  endow- 
ment of  the  college  aiid  lost  by  the  results  of  the  war,  and  the  various  financial 
embarrassments  of  the  country  and  the  donors. 

If  the  work  of  Dr.  Kambaut,  on  his  accession  to  the  presidency  of 
the  college,  was  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  reconstruction  and  reor- 
ganization, that  of  Mr.  Ely  was  of  the  same  nature  in  the  financial 
department,  and  proved,  if  i)()ssible,  even  morer  aduous.  He  placed 
before  himself  the  task  of  building  up  and  nmking  secure  the  financial 
foundations  of  the  institution,  and  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  task 
he  has  given  himself  and  all  his  energies  from  the  date  of  his  accept- 
ance of  the  responsibility  to  the  present  time.  Having  cleared  away 
all  the  rubbish  and  encumbrances,  ho  first  entered  into  a  solemn  cov- 
enant with  the  faculty  to  the  effect  that  they  would  never  permit  the 
creation  of  a  debt  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their  salaries,  and  then 
undertook  to  raise  from  the  Haptists  of  the  State  the  sum  of  $20,000 
as  a  contingent  fund,  which  it  was  supposed  would,  together  with  the 
receipts  from  tuition  fees  and  the  endowment,  be  sufficient  to  meet  all 
expenses  for  a  periml  of  iive  years. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  w(n*k,  which  was  entirely  successful,  Mr. 
Ely  traveled  many  thousand  miles,  visited  almost  every  Baptist  Asso- 
ciation in  the  State  during  t ins  period  of  five  years,  and  made  an 
nntold  number  of  addresses.  The  lesult  of  all  of  this  labor  was  not 
(mlv  to  secure  the  mrmev  which  he  desired  to  raise  for  the  immediate 
necessities  of  the  institution,  but  to  cause  the  college  to  be  better 
known  throughout  the  denomination  in  the  State,  to  add  largely  to 
the  endowment,  and  to  s(H*ure  the  ere(*tion  of  another  large  building 
on  the  campus,  at  a  cost  of  >;10,(HK»,  for  use  as  a  dormitory  and  board- 
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ing  hall.  In  1883  the  hiiaiiee  eomnnttee  was  enabled  to  report  a  sec- 
ond endowment  fund  of  about  $125,C)(K),  all  expenses  met  without  the 
addition  of  a  dollar  of  debt,  and  a  new  building  which  had  then  been 
in  use  about  two  years,  and  to  which  the  name  **Kly  hall"  had  been 
given  in  honor  of  Mr.  Ely.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  result  of  Mr. 
Ely's  labors,  the  finance  committee  reported,  in  the  month  of  March, 
1889,  a  further  sum  of  ^5(),(HX),  secured  by  the  efforts  of  the  same  inde- 
fatigable worker,  thus  making  the  productive  endowments  at  that 
time,  in  round  numbers,  |5l75,()()0. 

As  has  l)een  already  remarked.  Prof.  William  R.  Rothwell  was 
appointed,  in  June,  1873,  to  the  office  of  chairman  of  the  faculty,  and 
was  invested,  during  the  absence  of  the  president, ''  with  such  govern- 
mental authority  and  cimtrol  as  are  usually  exercised  by  presidents 
of  first-class  colleges."  Upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Rambaut  as  presi- 
dent, the  trustees  considered  that,  in  view  of  their  straitened  financial 
condition,  it  would  be  impolitic  to  ele<»t  a  successor,  and  (continued 
Professor  Rothwell  as  chairman  from  year  to  year  until  June,  1883, 
when,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  he  relinquished  the  office,  which 
from  that  time  to  the  present  has  been  held  by  the  writer  of  this  paper. 

For  some  years  after  the  withdrawal  of  President  Rambaut  and  Pro- 
fessors Fleet  and  Fox,  their  duties  in  the  recitation  rooms  were  divided 
among  the  remaining  professors,  upon  each  of  whom  was  thus  imposed 
at  least  double  the  amount  of  work  originally  contemplated.  For  the 
purix>se  of  relieving  to  some  extent  the  pressure  upon  the  faculty, 
Mr.  C.  A.  Ikichanan,  a  graduate  of  1882,  was  in  that  year  appointed 
adjunct  professor  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  department  of  English 
and  history,  the  duties  of  Avhich  ])osition  he  discharged  during  the  two 
sessions  immediately  subsequent. 

In  the  summer  of  1SS4  Prof.  A.  J.  Emerson  was  transfen^ed  from 
the  preparatory  de[)artment  to  that  of  English  and  history,  and  Prof. 
R.  P.  Rider,  formerly  president  of  Stephens  College,  at  Columbia,  was 
elected  principal  of  the  preparator\'  department.  In  1885  the  trustees, 
desiring  to  extend  the  facilities  of  this  department,  appointed  Mr. 
John  M.  Manly,  A.  M.,  of  South  Carolina,  assistant  to  the  principal, 
in  which  position  h<^  labored  very  successfully  during  the  three  fol- 
lowing years,  ic^signing  for  the  purpose  of  attending  a  post-graduate 
course  of  instruction  in  English  at  Harvard  University.  In  1887  Mr. 
Y.  P.  Rothwell,  A.  M.,  was  appointed  tutor,  and  in  1888  Mr.  J.  W. 
Million  was  appc)int<»d  to  a  similar  position.  Those  gentlemen  con- 
tinued in  the  service  of  the  college  until  June,  1801,  when  both  ten- 
dered their  resignations,  the  former  to  continue  his  studies  at  Berlin 
and  the  lattei*  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  Baltimore. 

In  July,  ISlio,  Prof.  A.  J.  Emerson,  resigned  the  chair  of  English 
and  history  foi*  the  purpose  of  taking  charge  of  Howard  Payne  Col- 
lege, a  new  institution  at  Brown  wood,  Tex.,  to  the  presidency  of 
which  he  had  recently  been  elected.     During  the  ^t«»t  \fe^\CL  <5k\.  >^<^ 
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sessiou  of  1890-91  this  chair  was  vacant,  and  ite  duties  were  assumed 
for  the  time  being  by  other  members  of  the  faculty.  In  December, 
1890,  the  trustees,  after  due  consideration,  decided  that  circumstances 
were  favorable  for  the  enlargement  of  this  department,  and  accord- 
ingly established  a  new  chair  of  historj^  and  political  science,  which 
was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Charles  Lee  Smith,  a  graduate 
of  and  an  instructor  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  who  entered 
upon  his  duties  in  January,  1891.  Prof.  J.  11.  Simmons,  A.  M.,  of 
Carson  and  Newman  College,  Tennessee,  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  the  English  language  and  literature  and  accepted  to  enter  upon 
his  duties  in  Sept-ember,  1891. 

In  June,  1891,  the  work  of  the  preparatory  department  was  enlarged 
so  as  to  include  a  teachers'  coui'se,  embracing  all  subjects  involved 
in  the  examinations  given  to  applicants  for  positions  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State,  and  a  commercial  course,  including  thorough 
instruction  in  l)ookkeeping,  stenography,  typewriting,  and  other  kin- 
dred subjects;  and,  in  view  of  these  enlargements,  the  designation  of 
the  school  was  changed  from  "preparatory"  to  "academic,"  and  it 
will  hereafter  be  known  as  the  "academic  department  of  William 
Jewell  College." 

In  1885  a  very  decided  change  took  place  in  the  working  plan  of 
the  college.  Ever  since  the  reorganization  of  the  college  after  the  war 
the  plan  of  the  University  of  Virginia  had  been  closely  followed,  in 
virtue  of  which  each  student  was  at  liberty  to  select  his  own  course 
of  study  and  to  graduate  from  each  school  whenever  upon  examina- 
tion he  could  show  a  sufficient  mastery  of  the  subjects  taught  therein. 
Experience  had  shown  that  this  plan,  while  eminently  suited  to  a  few, 
was  not  well  adapted  to  a  majority  of  our  students,  who  knew  neither 
what  course  of  study  to  select  nor  the  proper  order  in  which  that 
course  should  be  pursued.  Accordingly,  the  following  plan  was  con- 
structed by  the  faculty  with  the  approval  and  consent  of  the  trustees, 
which  was  thought  to  be  better  suited  to  our  conditions,  and  it  was 
put  into  operation  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1885-8G.  The 
studies  of  the  preparatory  department  were  arranged  in  three  well- 
graded  classes,  the  completion  of  the  entire  course  of  study  in  which 
would  entitle  the  student  to  admission  to  the  college. 

The  college  coui*se  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  was  arranged 
in  four  classes,  entitled  freshman,  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior, 
with  certain  elective  studies  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  A  stu- 
dent of  any  class  whose  average  grades  on  all  the  studies  of  that  class 
should  be  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  possible  maximum  and  whose 
grade  in  any  one  study  should  not  fall  below  GO  per  cent,  would  be 
entitled  to  ^romoti(in  to  the  next  higher  class,  with  the  degree  of 
A.  B  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year.  A  student  who  had  passed 
through  the  entire  eoui'se  of  study,  including  both  required  and 
electives,  with  a  minimum  grade  of  75  per  cent  at  each  separat-e  exami- 
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natiou  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  course,  would  be  entitled  to  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  course 
for  this  degree  would  require  one  year  of  study  additional  to  that 
required  for  tlie  inferior  degree. 

In  order  to  accommodate  tlie  large  number  of  students  who  for 
various  reasons  could  not  pursue  the  regular  course  for  a  degree  it 
was  provided  that  such  students  could  pui*sue  a  special  elective 
course  of  such  classes  as  they  might  be  qualified  to  attend,  and  that 
any  student  who  had  satisfactorily  completed  the  course  of  study  in 
any  department  might  receive  a  certificate  to  that  effect  signed  by 
the  professor  in  charge  of  that  <iepartment  and  the  secretary  of  the 
faculty. 

In  June,  1891,  this  plan  was  further  modified  so  as  to  present  4 
well-arranged  groups  of  study,  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  H.,  and 
every  candidate  for  this  degree  is  rec^uired  to  select  one  or  other  of 
these  groups.  The  work  of  all  the  groups  is  the  same  in  the  basic 
studies  of  English,  Latin,  history,  and  mathematics.  In  the  classical 
group  the  higher  classes  of  Latin  and  the  entire  course  of  Greek  are 
required  studies;  in  tlie  modern-language  group  the  entire  courses  of 
French  and  (Tcrman  are  required;  in  the  mathematical  group  all  the 
courses  of  mathematics  and  in  the  scientific  grouj)  all  the  courses  of 
natural  science  are  required.  In  each  group  the  required  or  specified 
work  amounts  to  about  five-sixths  of  the  entire  amount  necessary  for 
a  degree,  the  remaining  one-sixth  being  taken  from  the  list  of  studies 
not  specified  in  that  group.  By  this  arrangement  every  student  will 
be  well  grounded  in  those  studies  which  are  everywhere  considered 
as  essential  to  a  liberal  education,  while  he  will,  at  the  same  time, 
have  the  privilege  of  pursuing  his  own  bent  or  individual  tastes  as  to 
those  subjects  concerning  which  there  is  more  or  less  difference  of 
opinion. 

Under  the  old  system  tliere  were,  from  18G8  to  1885,  the  following 
numbers  of  graduates  from  the  separate  schools:  Latin,  50;  Greek, 
34;  mathematics,  32;  moral  philosophy,  57;  English  and  history,  134; 
modern  languages,  30,  with  quite  an  additional  number  in  one  lan- 
guage only;  natural  science,  27;  theology,  27.  Prior  to  the  war  there 
were  19  graduates  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  after  the  war  the 
degree  was  conferred  upon  2  antebellum  students  who  had  for  some 
unknown  reason  failed  to  take  their  diplomas.  From  1868  to  1885, 
inclusive,  there  were  29  graduates  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  14 
with  the  degree  of  A.  M.  Since  1885  the  number  of  graduates  has 
been  45  with  A.  B.  and  7  with  A.  M. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

No  notice  of  the  college  would  \ye  complete  without  some  reference 
to  the  lives  of  those  who  founded  it  and  have  assisted  in  its  upbuild- 
ing and  development.     Of  the  many  whose*  V^V>o\^  \\x  \i^Y8^  v^"t  '^^^ 
1156— No.  2 6 
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institution  would  entitle  their  names  to  a  place  in  this  connection  we 
liave  space  for  but  the  following: 

William  Jewell,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Jewell  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  having  been  bom  in  Ix)udoun 
County  on  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1789.  In  the  year  1800  the  family 
left  Virginia  and  settled  in  Gallatin  County,  Ky.  After  completing 
his  academic  studies  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  and  in 
due  course  of  time  graduated  with  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  the  Tran- 
sylvania University.  In  1820  the  Doctor  came  to  Missouri,  and  after 
residing  for  ten  years  in  the  town  of  Old  Franklin,  settled  perma- 
nently in  Columbia,  where  he  united  with  the  Bonne  Femme  Baptist 
Church. 

As  a  practitioner  of  medicine  he  soon  rose  to  eminence  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  as  a  citizen  he  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  useful  and  enter- 
prising men.  He  was  one  of  the  earlist  f  riendsof  the  State  University 
and  contributed  largely,  through  i)ersonal  influence  and  pecuniary 
aid,  toward  the  location  of  that  institution  at  Columbia.  He  was 
often  a  member  of  the  general .  assembly  of  the  State  from  Boone 
County,  and  faithfully  represented  all  the  interests  of  his  constituents. 

As  a  Christian  he  was  earnest  and  practical,  a  diligent  student  of 
the  Bible,  a  faithful  and  helpful  attendant  upon  all  the  services  of  his 
church,  abounding  in  good  works,  a  cheerful  contributor  toward  all 
the  religious  enterprises  of  his  denomination.  His  part  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  institution  which  bears  his  name  has  been  mentioned  iu 
previous  pages  of  this  sketch,  and  to  the  building  of  the  edifice  it  may 
be  literally  and  truly  said  that  he  gave  his  life.  As  commissioner  to 
superintend  the  erection  of  the  edifice  he  was  unduly  exposed  to  the 
violent  heats  ot  the  summer  of  1852,  and  as  a  consequence  of  that 
exposure  contracted  the  disease  from  which  he  died  in  Liberty, 
August  7,  1852. 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Vardeman. 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Vardeman,  after  whom  the  school  of  theology  in 
William  Jewell  College  is  called,  and  the  moderator  of  the  meeting  in 
1834  which  originated  the  Missouri  Baptist  General  Association,  was 
born  in  Kentucky  in  1775.  In  1808  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry, 
and  between  that  date  and  1830  served  as  pastor  of  quite  a  number  of 
churches,  among  the  most  important  of  which  were  those  at  Bards- 
town,  Lexington,  and  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Nashville,  Tenn.  He 
came  to  Missouri  in  1830  and  assisted  in  organizing  the  Baptist  Church 
at  Palmyra.  It  is  said  that  during  his  active  service  in  the  ministry 
he  baptized  more  than  8,000  persons.     He  died  in  1842. 

Rev.  E.  S.  Dulin.  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Dr.  Dulin  was  bom  in  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  January  18,  1821.  He 
graduated  at  Richmond  College,  and  having  adopted  teaching  as  a 
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profession,  began  his  career  as  professor  in  Hollins  Institute,  a  cele- 
brated female  school  in  Botetourt  County,  Va.  He  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  in  1848,  and  came  to  Missouri  the  following  year,  settling 
in  the  town  of  Lexington  as  pastor  of  the  church  there. 

In  1850  he  was  chosen  by  the  trustees  of  William  Jewell  College  to 
organize  that  institution,  at  the  head  of  which  he  remained  two  years 
as  principal  from  1852,  until  increasing  deafness  compelled  him  to 
retire.  He  was  chiefly  engaged  in  the  work  of  female  education,  hav- 
ing been  in  charge  of  the  well-known  female  colleges  at  Lexington, 
Columbia,  and  St.  Joseph.  During  these  long  years  he  was  a  witness 
of  and  participator  in  many  of  the  fortunes  which  have  marked  the 
history  of  William  Jewell,  and  in  his  latter  years  doubtless  enjoyed 
a  pleasant  satisfaction  in  contemplating  the  advances  it  has  made 
since  the  day  when  he  called  together  its  first  classes  in  the  basement 
rooms  of  the  old  Baptist  Church  at  Liberty. 

For  some  time  previous  to  his  death  he  resided  on  a  ranch  in  west- 
ern Kansas.  In  the  fall  of  1890  he  came  to  Westport,  Mo.,  to  spend 
the  winter  with  one  of  his  old  friends,  but  was  overcome  by  failing 
health,  and  on  the  9th  of  January,  1891,  passed  peacefully  away. 

Dr.  Dulin  was  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  man.  To  native 
force  of  character — which  enabled  him  in  youth  to  overcome  the  ills 
of  adversity,  and  in  later  life  made  him  a  man  of  mark  in  every  com- 
munity where  he  lived — he  added  the  grace  of  the  orator  and  the 
polish  of  extensive  classical  culture.  As  an  educator,  a  suflicient 
evidence  of  his  ability  is  the  fact  that  the  name  of  '* Uncle  Dulin"  is 
to-day  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  hundreds  of  prominent 
men  and  women  of  western  and  central  Missouri  upon  whose  minds 
and  hearts  he  left  the  impress  of  his  own  brilliant  intellect  and  noble 
character.  As  a  preacher  he  was  earnest  and  faithful,  ever  ready  to 
spend  and  be  spent  in  the  service  of  his  Master.  The  greater  part  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  the  schoolroom  or  in  the  management  of  educa- 
tional institutions. 

Rev.  Robert  S.  Thomas,  D.  D. 

Dr.  Thomas,  the  first  actual  president  of  the  college,  was  bom  in 
Scott  County,  Ky.,  June  20,  1805.  His  father,  who  was  treasurer  of 
that  State  for  a  number  of  years,  had  been  at  an  earlier  period  of  his 
life  in  affluent  circumstances,  but  while  Robert  was  yet  a  mere  boy 
his  fortune  became  diminished  to  such  an  extent  that  he  found  it 
impossible  to  confer  upon  his  son  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation. Thrown  thus  early  in  life  upon  his  own  resources,  the  young 
man,  possessed  with  an  unquenchable  thirst  for  knowledge,  deter- 
mined to  acquire  an  education  by  his  own  efforts.  He  supported 
himself  by  writing  in  a  clerk's  office  in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  during  the 
day,  and  at  night  attended  a  classical  school,  where  he  made  such 
progress  that  he  was  soon  able  to  enter  tl\^  <^oWft^<^  ol  MX»»  ^^  "^Sm^ 
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Transylvania  Univei'sity,  from  which  he  graduated  at  the  early  age 
of  18.     He  afterwards  obtained  a  diploma  from  Yale  College. 

Coming  to  Missouri  about  the  year  1824  he  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry,  and  served  various  churches  in  Boone  and  Callaway  coun- 
ties. During  his  residence  at  Columbia  he  was  for  some  time  profes- 
sor in  Columbia  College,  and  upon  the  establishment  of  the  State 
University  was  appointed  professor  of  languages  and  moral  science  in 
that  institution,  w^hich  position  he  filled  with  credit  until  1853,  when 
he  resigned  to  accept  the  presidency  of  William  Jewell  College. 

In  1855  the  trustees  were  compelled,  on  account  of  financial  diffi- 
culties, to  suspend  the  operations  of  the  college,  and  Dr.  Thomas 
having  resigned  the  presidency  moved  to  Kansas  City,  where  he  was 
instrumental  in  constituting  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  that  city. 
He  continued  the  successful  and  beloved  pastor  of  that  church  until 
his  death,  which  occuiTed  in  Fulton,  Mo.,  June  18,  1859. 

William  Thompson,  LL.  D. 

William  Thompson,  the  second  president  of  William  Jewell  College, 
was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  was  born  about  1820.  At  the  age  of  16 
he  came  to  the  United  States  with  his  parents,  who  settled  near  Wash- 
ington City  and  placed  him  in  one  of  the  literary  institutions  of  that 
place.  Arriving  at  the  age  of  21,  he  returned  to  his  native  land  and 
entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  devoted  himself  with 
wonderful  assiduity  to  his  studies  and  graduated  at  the  age  of  25. 
Returning  to  the  United  States,  he  began  the  study  of  law  and,  hav- 
ing been  admitted  to  the  bar,  was  soon  engaged  in  a  lucrative  prac- 
tice in  the  State  of  Illinois.  While  engaged  in  the  study  of  his  chosen 
profession,  he  had  felt  but  failed  to  heed  the  most  solemn  conviction 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  preach  the  gospel.  Soon  after  his  removal  to 
Illinois,  he  met  with  a  severe  accident  while  traveling  in  a  stage  coach, 
and  upon  his  recovery  from  the  effects  of  this  accident  immediately 
and  solemnly  turned  his  attention  to  the  ministry.  He  preached  for 
several  years  in  Illinois  without  any  marked  success,  and  determined 
to  move  farther  West. 

On  his  way  from  Illinois  to  southwestern  Iowa,  where  he  expected 
to  locate,  he  stopped  one  evening  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Hawkins,  in 
Boone  County,  Mo.  The  next  morning  Mr.  Hawkins,  learning  that 
the  stranger  was  a  Baptist  minister,  invited  him  to  remain  and  preach 
in  the  evening  at  his  house.  Thompson  consented ;  and  so  astonished 
were  his  hearers  at  the  extraordinary  powers  of  the  man,  that  they 
urged  him  to  remain  and  continue  to  preach  from  night  to  night  for 
them,  lie  yielded.  A  revival  was  inaugurated ;  a  church  was  organ- 
ized ;  Thompson  became  its  pastor,  serving  in  that  capacity  for  some 
years  and  marrying  a  lady  of  the  neighborhood .  He  afterwards  became 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Fayette,  in  Howard  County,  and  while  there 
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his  acquaintance  and  reputation  became  so  rapidly  and  widely 
extended,  that  his  services  as  a  preacher  were  in  constant  demand. 
It  is  said  that  for  several  years  at  this  period  of  his  life  he  preached 
more  than  400  sermons  annual! v. 

Under  the  pressure  of  such  excessive  labors  his  liealth  began  to 
decline,  and  he  relinquished  the  pastorate  to  accept  the  presidency 
of  Mount  Pleasant  College,  at  Huntsville,  Randolph  County.  Here 
he  remained  two  years,  until  1857,  when  he  was  called  to  the  presi- 
dency of  William  Jewell.  This  position  he  occupied  with  much  dis- 
tinction until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1801. 

The  college  having  again  suspended.  Dr.  Thompson  found  it  impos- 
sible to  gain  a  support  by  preaching  in  the  then  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  in  which  business  he  re- 
mained about  two  years.  In  1803  he  became  president  of  an  institu- 
tion at  Sidney,  Iowa,  where  he  continued  until  his  death,  from  typhoid 
pneumonia,  in  the  winter  of  1805. 

There  are  hundreds  of  his  brethren  in  this  State  who  love  to  dwell 
upon  the  memory  of  William  Thompson  and  have  not  yet  ceased  to 
mourn  his  early  death.  •'He  was  a  brilliant  conversationalist,  a 
courtly  gentleman,  literally  without  ambition,  loved  to  preach,  and 
had  he  been  able  to  exist  in  a  city  his  fame  would  have  crossed  seas 
and  continents." 

Rev.  Thomas  Rambaut,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

The  services  of  this  distinguished  minister  and  educator  as  president 
of  William  Jewell  College  have  been  considered  in  theii  proper  con- 
nection in  the  historv  of  this  institution. 

Dr.  Rambaut  was  a  native  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  a  graduate  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  city  of  his  birth.  After  his  graduation 
he  came  to  the  United  States  and  located  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  intending 
to  devote  himself  to  the  law.  But,  like  so  many  others  who  have 
begun  with  the  law,  he  soon  became  impressed  with  the  solemn  con- 
viction that  it  was  his  duty  to  preach  the  gospel.  From  the  time  of 
his  ordination  to  his  acceptance  of  the  presidency  of  William  Jewell 
he  was  pastor  of  a  number  of  churches  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
achieving  a  wide  reputation  as  a  consummate  orator  and  powerful 
preacher.  After  a  term  of  service  as  president  of  Cherokee  Bap- 
tist College  he  became  professor  in  tjie  Georgia  Military  Institute  at 
Marietta,  with  which  institution  he  was  connected  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  between  the  States. 

From  1807  to  1874  he  was  president  of  William  Jewell  College. 
After  his  resignation  from  this  institution  he  went  East,  and  served  as 
pastor  of  churches  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  elsewhere.  The  closing  years  of  his  life  were  spent  quietly  in 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  October  15,  1890. 
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Rev.  William  R.  Rothwkli.,  D.  D. 

The  Hiibject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Garranl  County,  Ky.,  but 
came  with  his  parents  to  Missouri  while  yet  in  infancy.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Missouri  in  1854,  and  from  1854  to  1850  was 
principal  of  Elm  Ridge  Academy.  Fnmi  1850  to  1857  he  wa.s  president 
of  the  Baptist  Fenuile  (now  Stephens)  College  at  Columbia,  which 
positiim  he  resigned  to  take  charge  of  Mount  I^leasant  College  at 
Iliintsville,  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thom])son.  In  1861  he  was 
ordaine<l  to  the  gospel  ministry. 

For  the  year  1871-7:3  he  was  corresponding  secretary  of  the  (gen- 
eral Associat  ion  of  Missouri,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  called  to  a 
X)i'ofessoi'ship  in  William  Jewell  College.  In  1873  he  was  made  chair- 
man of  the  facMilty  of  that  institution,  which  positi(m  he  was  com- 
pelled by  ill  health  to  relinquish  in  188;).  Since  his  connection  with 
the  college  1h^  has  had  charge  of  the  Jeremiah  Vardeman  school  of 
theology,  and  also  of  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy,  in  l>oth  of  w^hich 
departments  he  ha.s  rendered  exceedingly  valuable  service.  As  pro- 
fessor of  theology  he  has  had  under  his  immediate  tuition  and  train- 
ing more  than  3(X)  ministerial  students,  and  as  pi^esident  and  treasurer 
of  the  lx)ard  of  ministerial  e<lucation  has  been  not  only  the  instructor 
but  also  the  friend  and  adviser  of  these  young  men,  many  of  whom 
are  among  the  most  valued  and  useful  pastors  in  our  churches  to-day. 

The  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  his 

alma  mater  in  1874. 

Lewis  B.  Ely. 

Mr.  Fly  was  born  in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  in  1825,  and  when  13  years  of 
age  came  with  his  father's  family  to  Missouri.  He  united  with  the 
Baptist  church  at  Carrollton  in  1841,  and  has  ever  since  been  a  mem- 
ber of  that  church.  As  a  merchant,  Mr.  Fiji's  career  has  been  a  most 
prosi)erous  and  successful  one.  As  a  C'hristian,  the  rule  of  his  life  has 
been  the  law  of  love  as  expressed  in  the  S(»rmon  on  the  Mount.  As  a 
worker  in  every  go(Ml  cause,  he  is  evei'  ready  and  willing,  and  as  a 
director  of  religious  enterprises  he  has  won  the  confidence,  love,  and 
esteem  of  all  his  brethren.  As  a  trustee  of  William  Jewell  College  for 
nmny  years,  h<»  has  been  ever  alive  to  the  interests  of  the  institution, 
and  as  its  financial  agent  the  present  improved  condition  of  its  finances 
is  due  almost  exf^lusively  to  his  exertions.  Should  his  life  and  health 
be  spared,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  will  succeed  in  placing  this 
college  far  on  the  road  toward  the  position  he  desires  it  to  occupy  218 
a  leading  Baptist  educational  instituti(m  in  the  West. 

The  College  To-1)ay. 

The  faculty  of  the  college  is  at  present  (June,  1801),  constituted  as 
follows: 

Rev.  William  R.  Rothwell,  D.  !>.,  professor  of  moral  philosophy 
and  theology. 
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Ro]>ert.  B.  Seinple,  A.  M.,  professor  of  ancient  languages. 

J.  JL  Simmons,  A.  M.,  professor  of  English  language  and  literature. 

Ch.  Loe  Smith,  Ph.  I).,  i)rofessor  of  history  and  political  science. 

James  li.  Katon,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  natural  science. 

James  G.  Chirk,  I^L.  D.,  professor  of  mathematics  and  chairman  of 
the  faculty. 

K.  P.  Rider,  principal  of  tlie  academic  department. 

John  R.  (Tibbs  and  Harry  Jennett,  assistants  in  the  aciidemic 
department. 

The  number  of  students  in  att<?ndance  during  the  session  of  1890-91 
was  20/),  of  whom  117  were  in  the  college,  148  in  the  academic  depart- 
ment, and  IM)  in  the  school  of  theology. 

The  academic  department,  in  its  three  years'  course,  affords  a  very 
thorough  preparation  for  the  freshman  chiss,  in  addition  to  which  it 
embraces  a  business  course  and  another  course  for  teachers. 

The  laws  of  the  college  provide  that  every  applicant  for  iidmission 
shall  first  l)e  examined  upon  English  grammar,  composition,  spelling, 
geograpliy.  United  States  liistory,  and  arithmetic.  If  found  deficient 
in  any  of  these  bran(^hes  lie  shall  be  requii^ed  to  pursue  them  in  the 
academic  department  until  the  deficiency  is  removed. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  are  examined  upon 
all  the  i^reparatory  studies  of  the  coui-se  they  wish  to  ent^r,  and  candi- 
dates for  advanced  standing  are  examined  upon  all  previous  studies 
of  the  class  to  which  they  seek  admittance. 

The  following  scheme  exhibits  the  course  of  study  in  the  collegiate 
department,  t  ho  figures  inclosed  in  parentheses  indicating  the  num- 
ber of  houi^s  per  week. 

I.  STUDIES   COMMON  TO   ALL  THE   OROUPS. 

FRESHMAN   CLASS. 

English  (')) — Rhetoric  and  <?oinposition. 
Latin  {I]) — Cicero,  Virgil,  prose  composition. 

Mathematics  (o) — Higher  algebra,  plane  geometry,  plane  trigo- 
mmietrv. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

English  (3) — Anglo-Saxon,  earlj'  and  middle  English,  history  of 
English  language. 

Latin  (.J) — Cicero,  Horace,  prose  composition.. 
History  (3) — Ancient  hist4)ry. 
Natural  science  (3) — Pliysics. 

JUNIOR    CLASS. 

English  (3) — English  and  American  literature. 
History  (3) — Medijeval  and  modern  history. 
Philosophy  (3) — l\sychology,  logic. 
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SENIOK  CLASS. 

History  (2) — ^English  and  Amorieaii  history. 

l^olitical  science  {-]) — General  study  <>f  political  economy. 

Natural  scien<*e  (2) — (ieology. 

Philosopliy  {l\) — Moral  phiIoso]>liy. 

II.    (iltorP   SPECIAI^TIES. 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  einlmiced  in  the  foregoing  selieme,  the 
students  who  select  Group  A  are  required  to  pui-sue  the  study  of 
Latin  in  the*  junior  yi^ar  and  Greek  during  the  freshnum,  sophomore, 
and  junior  years.  Those  who  select  Group  H  take  two  years  of 
French  and  two  of  German.  Those  who  sele(*t  Group  0  take  the 
mathematics  of  the  sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  yeara,  the  latter 
embracing  the  subject  of  mec^hanics  and  astronomy.  Lastly,  stu- 
dents selecting  Group  D  taki*  the  junior  and  senior  classes  of  chem- 
istry in  addition  to  the  studies  required  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree. 

III.    01>TI()NALS. 

'^riie  subjects  indicated  under  Subdivisions  I  and  TI  embmce  oniy 
about  five-sixths  of  th(»  work  required  for  a  degree.  The  remaining 
studies  of  each  group  can  be  selected  by  the  student  fnmi  the  num- 
ber of  thos(^  whi(*h  an*  not  specified  as  pertaining  to  that  group, 
and  an*  therefore  calle<l  optionals.  Thus,  for  example,  in  (imup  A 
the  optionals  are  French,  <Terman,  mathematics  of  the  last  thi-ee 
years,  junior  English  (course  -2),  senior  English,  chemistry,  iKjlitical 
science  (course  i*),  Hebrew,  and  theology.  In  (iroup  0  the  optionahs 
are  junior  Latin,  <ireek,  French,  German,  English,  political  science, 
Hebrew,  and  theology  as  al>ov(^ 

Every  candidate  for  the  degree  of  A.  !>.  is  required  to  select  from 
the  list  of  optionals  a  sufficient  number  of  studies  to  bring  his  work 
up  to  an  average  of  1.5  recitations  per  week  for  each  year  of  his 
course  of  four  vears. 

Th(>  theological  department  is  so  arranged  th.at.  its  studies  may  bo 
]nirsued  in  connection  Avith  tin*  lit<»rary  and  scientific  coui*ses  out- 
lined in  the  preceding  se<*tion. 

TIm*  following  is  the  course  of  study  in  the  school  of  theology: 

First  vear — Historical  studv  of  the  I>ible. 

S<»cond  year — Sa(»red  geography  and  Bil)lical  antiquities. 

Third  year — Evidences  of  n»vealed  religion;  introducticm  to  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  N(»av  Testanu^nts. 

Fourth  year — Systematic  theology  and  church  order. 

Fifth  vear — Homiletics  and  church  historv. 

Sixth  year — Th(»  Hebrew  language. 
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LIBRARY,  APPARATUS,  ETC. 

The  college  library  is  eomparatively  small  but  eonlains  many  rare 
and  choice  works,  while  the  number  of  volumes  is  slowly  increasing 
from  year  to  year.  Ea(*h  student  pays  a  small  library  fee  every  t^nn, 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  and  pur- 
chase of  books.  The  students  have  free  access  to  the  librarv  at  cer- 
tain  hours  ever}-  day  of  the  week  except  Sunday.  The  number  of 
l)ound  volumes  is  at  present  alK)ut  0,000,  and  there  is  a  large  collec- 
tion of  unbound  pamphlets,  many  of  which  are  valuable. 

The  department  of  natural  science  is  fairly  well  supplied  with  illus- 
trative apparatus.  In  chemistry  there  is  a  small  laboratory  well 
stocked  with  the  necessary  chemicals  and  apparatus,  and  in  physics 
the  apparatus,  while  not  so  extensive  as  is  desirable,  is  of  a  very 
sujierior  character.  In  geology  the  stock  of  specimens,  supplemented 
by  the  private  cabinet  of  Professor  Eaton,  is  abundant  for  all  purposes 
of  illustration. 

The  department  of  nmthematics  is  supplied  with  an  excellent  transit 
theodolite,  solar  compass  with  attached  telescope,  Miness's  compass, 
sextant,  and  an  astronomical  telescope  of  4  inches  aperture  mounted 
equatorially. 

Two  of  the  pressing  needs  of  thi*  college  are  the  enlargement  of  the 
library  and  the  expansion  of  its  scientific  department,  both  of  which 
it  is  hoped  that  the  increase  of  endowment  will  enable  the  trustees 
soon  to  supply. 

Among  the  most  valuable  a<ljun(;ts  to  Uw  college  are  the  students' 
literary  societies,  of  which  there  an^  two,  tluj  Philomathic  and  the 
Excelsior.  These*  societies  have  elegantly  furnished  halls  in  the  main 
building,  in  tlu»  care  and  adornment  of  which  their  members  have 
always  manifested  a  pardonable  pride.  The  meetings  are  held  ea<*h 
Friday  night  during  the  session,  and  are  conducted  with  the  utmost 
decorum  and  in  strict  parliamentary  style.  The  exercises  consist 
usually  of  debates,  declamations,  orations,  readings,  and  music,  and 
every  exercise  is  followed  by  a  criticism  from  the  members  appointed 
for  that  purpose*.  It  is  believed  that  the  educational  influence  of 
these  sr)cieties  is  fully  eiiual  to  that  of  the  regular  collegiat<3  work. 

Annual  exhibitions  are  given  in  c(miiection  with  the  commencement 
exercises  at  the  close  of  the  session.  In  addition  to  the  societies  above 
mentioned  there  ai*e  the  evangelical  society,  composed  exclusively  of 
ministerial  students;  a  society  of  missionary  inquiry,  and  a  branch 
of  the  Young  MiMi's  Christian  Association,  all  of  which  are  highly 
useful  in  their  several  spheres  of  operation. 

Student  life  at  William  Jewell  College  is  <loubtle.ss  as  agreeable  as 
such  life  can  be.  Then^  is  tlu?  utmost  freedom  of  intercouree  between 
the  professors  and  their  pupils;  every  student  is  c<msidered  to  be  and 
is  treated  as  a  gentleman,  and  the  discipline  of  the  school  is  fouL\JL<isiA. 
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strictly  upon  the  law  of  love.  Every  effort  is  made  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  the  students  a  high  sense  of  their  moral  obligations  and 
responsibilities,  and  wliik^  there  are  certain  necessary  requirements 
to  which  all  are  expected  to  conform,  yet  the  constant  endeavor  is 
made  to  persuade  them  to  riglit  c(mduct  from  the  standpoint  of  prin- 
ciple, rather  than  to  secure  right  conduct  by  enforced  obedience  to 
specific  rules. 

The  college  was  founded  by  Christian  men,  and  dedicated  to  the 
glory  of  God.  It  has  always  l>eeu,  is  now,  and  desires  to  be  known 
hereafter  as  a  Christian  institution.  It  liolds  that  "knowledge  is 
power,"  but  l)elieves  that  it  may  Ihj  a  i)ower  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good. 
It  therefore  holds  that,  while  learning  should  never  l>e  dethroned 
from  the  exalted  position  it  most  justly  occupies  in  the  hearts  of  all 
its  advocates,  the  crowning  glory  of  a  man  is  not  the  possession  of  a 
highly  develoi>ed  intellect,  stocked  with  all  the  learning  of  the  ages, 
but  the  possession  of  a  genuine,  earnest  Christian  character;  and  to 
the  establishment  of  such  a  character  in  its  pupils  its  highest  efforts 
and  its  prayers  will  ever  be  directed. 

The  preceding  pages  have  brought  the  history  of  William  Jewell 
College  down  to  the  close  of  the  academic  year  1890-91.     In  May, 

1891,  the  National  Baptist  Education  Society  made  a  subscription  of 
$10,000  to  the  endowment,  conditioned  upon  the  raising  of  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  $30,000  l>efore  the  1st  day  of  May,  1892.  The  finan- 
cial agent,  Mr.  L.  B.  El}',  addressed  himself  with  his  usual  vigor  and 
promptitude  to  the  raising  of  this  additional  sum,  and  when  the  1st 
da}'  of  May  arriveil  he  was  enabled  to  report  the  entire  success  of  the 
undertaking,  so  that  the  productive  funds  of  the  institution  now  stand 
at  §40,000  more  than  the  amount  stated  on  a  previous  page,  or  about 
*220,000  in  all. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees,  held  in  connection  with 
the  closing  exercises  in  June,  1892,  it  was  determined  to  erect  an 
additional  building  on  tlie  (»ollege  campus,  in  order  to  provide  better 
accommodations  for  the  library  and  for  other  purposes.  This  build- 
ing will  l>e  known  as'^Wornall  IIall,'Mn  memory  of  the  late  Hon. 
John  B.  Wornall,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Westport,  Mo.,  in  March, 

1892,  having  been  for  nuiny  years  a  warm  friend  and  benefactor  of 
the  college,  and  since  1807  the  president  of  its  board  of  trustees. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  board,  action  was  taken  in  a  matter 
which  had  long  l)een  under  consideration  in  that  bod}',  and  which  had 
for  many  years  been  regarded  as  a  grand  desideratum  by  all  the 
friends  of  the  institution.  It  has  already  lx?eu  mentioned  that  when 
Dr.  Rambaut  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  college  in  1874  the  board 
could  not  see  the  way  clear  to  the  election  of  a  successor  to  that  dis- 
tinguished gentleman.  The  administration  of  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  college  was  therefore  placed  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  faculty, 
with  one  of  their  number  as  chairman,  and  this  state  of  affairs  has 
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continued  until  the  present  time.  But  this  arrangement  has  always 
been  regarded  as  merel}'^  temporary',  and  during  the  long  interval  the 
question  of  the  presidency  has  never  been  lost  sight  of.  It  is  with 
sincere  pleasure,  therefore,  that  the  present  writer  (who  for  the  past 
nine  years  has  held  the  office  of  chairman)  announces  that  the  Rev. 
J.  P.  Greene,  D.  D.,  has  been  elected  to  and  has  accepted  the  respon- 
sible position  of  president  of  William  Jewell  College,  and  will  enter 
upon  his  duties  immediately. 

Dr.  Greene  is  a  native  of  Missouri,  a  graduate  of  Lagrange  College, 
located  at  Lagrange,  Mo.,  and  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  at  Louisville,  Ky.  lie  was  for  some  time  a  student  in  the 
LTniversity  of  Leipsic,  is  a  ripe  scholar,  a  profound  and  vigorous 
thinker  and  a  magnetic  preacher.  For  a  number  of  years  he  has 
been  pastor  of  the  Third  Baptist  Church  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  We  con- 
fidently believe  that  if  life  and  health  and  strength  should  be  con- 
tinued to  him,  the  college  will  advance  under  his  administration  to 
the  high  degree  of  prosi>erity  and  usefulness  which  its  friends  hope 
to  see  it  attain. 

[Statistical  Note,  1808:  President,  John  P.  Greene,  D.  D.,  LL.D. ; 
number  of  professors,  18;  numberof  students,  331;  number  of  scholar- 
ships, 20;  volumes  in  library,  9,000;  value  of  apparatus  and  library, 
%8,000;  value  of  grounds  and  buildings,  1100,000;  amount  of  produc- 
tive funds,  $205,000;  total  annual  income,  $24,000;  benefactions  dur- 
ing the  year,  $10,000. — (Report  Commissioner  Education,  1890-97.) J 


Chapter  IV. 

WESTMINSTER  COLLEGE/ 

FULTON,  MO. 


By  W.  R.  DOBYNS. 


The  Presbyterian  Church  has  ever  been  Biblical  in  theology,  con- 
servative in  science  and  philosophy,  and  aggressive  in  education. 
The  friend  of  progress,  she  has  ever  been  a  leader  in  the  cause  of 
letters.  At  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  Westminster  College  it 
was  stated  tliat  two-thirds  of  the  colleges  in  the  land  were  directly  or 
indirectly  under  the  control  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  True  to 
their  principles,  this  body  no  sooner  found  a  foothold  in  Missouri  than 
they  began  to  make  preparations  for  academic  and  scholastic  instruc- 
tion. To  this  end,  before  the  division  between  the  old  and  new  school, 
a  magnificent  site  was  selected  in  northeast  Missouri.  Upon  this  was 
located  old  Marion  College.  Though  almost  overlooking  the  Father  of 
Waters,  and  commanding  the  sight  of  three  States;  though  there 
were  at  various  times  in  its  halls  such  men  as  Nelson  and  Potts;  yet, 
for  want  of  an  adequate  endowment,  this  effort  proved  unsuccessful. 

The  next  move  to  establish  a  synodical  college  began  in  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Missouri,  then  one  of  the  five  presbyteries  into  which  the 
synod  was  divided.  At  a  meeting  on  September  29,  1849,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted  by  that  body: 

Resolved,  That  the  moderator  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  inquire  into  the 
utility  and  necessity  of  memorializing  the  Synod  of  Missonri  at  its  next  annual 
meeting  upon  the  necessity  of  establishing  within  its  bounds  an  institution  of 
learning  to  be  under  the  care  of  synod. 

The  first  name  ux)on  the  committee  may  suggest  the  author  of  it. 
Revs.  W.  W.  Robertson  and  W.  G.  Bell  and  Elder  P.  B.  Reed  were 
appointed.  All  down  the  history  of  our  college,  till  the  death  of  the 
Elder,  there  was  no  action  looking  to  the  interests  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  Presbyterian  sons  and  daughters  in  which  two  of  these  first 
movers  did  not  participate.  At  the  next  meeting  of  presbytery,  April 
4,  1850,  this  committee  made  a  report  and  was  continued.  With  a 
persistence  which  showed  their  deep  interest  the  matter  was  brought 
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before  the  synod  at  its  sessions  in  1849,  1860,  and  1851.  The  synod 
convened  at  Potosi  October  16, 1851,  and  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

Whereas  the  interests  of  religion  and  the  wants  of  the  church  imperionsly 
demand  that  there  should  be  established  at  some  eligible  point  within  our  bounds 
a  literary  institution  of  high  order,  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  subject  to  its  control,  and  favored  with  its  patronage  and  supervision;  and 

Whereas  the  indications  of  Providence  suggest  that  the  time  has  come  to  set 
about  the  work:  Therefore, 

(1 )  Resolved,  That  we  rise  up  and  build. 

(2)  Resolveti,  That  the  following  committee, ,  be,  and  they  are 

hereby.  apx)ointed  commissioners,  and  empowered  to  select  and  recommend  a  suit- 
able site  or  sites,  and  report  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  synod. 

Synod  met  at  Fulton,  October,  1852.  St.  Charles,  Richmond,  Boon- 
ville,  and  Fulton  were  placed  in  nomination  to  compete  for  the  loca- 
tion. During  an  animated  discussion,  that  continued  through  the 
greater  part  of  two  days,  Preston  B.  Reed  entered  as  the  advocate  for 
Fulton.  In  an  address  of  much  power  he  tendered  in  her  behalf 
$15,391  in  cash,  18  acres  of  land,  with  improvements  upon  it,  including 
the  building  of  Fulton  College,  all  valued  at  $5,000,  and  a  pledge  of 
$20,(XX)  more  in  schohxrsliii)s. 

The  vote  was  afterwards  taken,  with  the  following  result:  For  Ful- 
ton, 32;  for  Richmond,  18;  for  Boonville,  3;  and  for  St.  Charles,  3. 
This  solemn  action  of  a  great  court,  transacting  business  of  immense 
importance  to  all  its  future  interests,  was  closed  with  prayer  for  the 
Divine  benediction. 

The  name  of  Westminster,  ever  dear  to  the  Calvinistic  faitli,  was 
suggested  by  Rev.  H.  P.  Goodrich,  D.  D.  Eighteen  trustees  were 
elected  and  directed  to  obtain  a  charter.  This  was  urged  forward 
with  all  haste,  and  on  tlie  23d  of  February,  1853,  this  child  of  the 
church  became  a  chartered  institution.  The  charter  members  held 
their  first  meeting  March  18,  1853,  and  elected  Dr.  Alfred  A.  Ryley 
presid(»nt,  which  office  he  held  till  his  death.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
board  on  the  10th  of  March  of  this  3'ear,  William  Van  Doren  was 
unanimously  elected  the  first  professor,  and  it  was  appointed  that  the 
first  session  of  the  (College  should  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in  May, 
1853,  and  (M)ntiiiue  twenty-one  weeks. 

In  the  midst  of  this  session,  on  the  4th  of  July,  auspicious  as  the 
birthday  not  only  of  liberty  from  thraldom,  but  likewise  of  liberty  of 
thought,  which,  in  its  best  sense,  the  college  was  intended  to  foster, 
was  laid  the  corner  stone.  Dr.  N.  L.  Rice  was  the  chosen  orator  of 
the  day.  His  theme  was  in  harmony  with  the  associations  clustering 
around  the  day  and  the  occasion — ''The  three  great  int-erests  of  man: 
Christianity,  education,  and  liberty."  The  close  of  the  address  was 
in  this  si)len(iid  tliought:  '*  Christianity  and  education  are  the  two 
great  pillars  whi(»h  must  support  the  temple  of  liberty." 

In  that  Conner  stone  was  placed  the  Bible,  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
a  copy  of  the  action  of  tlie  synod  in  loealVivgWv^  eo\\^^^^«k.Tidtli^  record 
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of  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  and  its  organization.  As  Dr.  Ryley 
deposited  the  Word  of  God  in  its  resting  place,  lie  said:'  "I,  in  the 
name  of  the  l>oard  of  trustees  of  Westminster  College,  deposit  in  the 
corner  stone  of  this  building  the  Jiible,  the  great  comer  stone  and 
foundation  of  all  truth;  the  basis  of  all  knowledge,  intellectual  and 
moral."  With  solemn  and  imposing  ceremonies  the  Free  Masons 
placed  the  stone. 

Thus  was  laid,  amid  rejoicing  and  hope,  the  foundation  of  an  insti- 
tution upon  whose  altar  would  burn  through  generations  the  fire  of 
immutable  trust,  imperishable  liberty,  and  indestructible  religion. 

The  building  was  carried  rapidly  to  completion,  at  a  cost  of  $15,000. 
In  February,  1854,  the  classes  wore  transferred  from  the  frame  build- 
ing, still  standing  upon  the  summit  of  the  campus,  to  the  now  edifice, 
thus  merging  Fulton  College  into  Westminster. 

The  next  important  step  to  be  taken  was  the  election  of  a  president 
and  additional  professor,  into  whose  hands  the  instruction  and  gov- 
ernment might  safely  be  placed.  Much  of  the  success  of  this  new 
enterprise  would  evidently  depend  upon  a  wise  choice  of  a  presiding 
officer.  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  in  Liberty,  1853,  Dr.  N.  L.  Rice 
was  elected  president.  He  had  recently  come  into  the  bounds  of  the 
synod  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  in  St.  Louis.  He 
was  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  a  wide  reputation  won  by  his  masterly 
debates.  While  recognizing  the  importance  of  the  position,  his  vital 
interests  in  the  city  led  him  to  decline. 

At  a  called  meeting  of  the  board,  February  23,  1854,  Rev.  W.  L. 
Breckinridge,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  was  unanimously  elected  president.  At  the  same  time  two 
more  professors  were  elected — Thomas  D.  Baiixl,  of  Baltimore,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  and  Rev.  S.  S.  Laws,  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Lexington,  Mo. ,  professor  of  physical  sciences.  The  call  of  Dr.  Breck- 
inridge was  put  into  his  hands  and  was  prosecuted  before  his  presby- 
tery. This  body,  after  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  case,  decided 
against  his  acceptance,  and  thus  again  the  institution  was  left  with- 
out a  president. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  in  October  of  this  year,  at  Boonville,  the 
first  curriculum  was  presented  and  approved,  and  W.  L.  Baird  was 
elected  the  fourth  professor. 

The  first  catalogue  was  issued  for  the  year  1853-54.  It  shows  three 
professors:  William  Van  Doren,  S.  S.  Laws,  Thomas  D.  Baird;  and  one 
tutor,  James  G.  Smith,  and  114  students.  The  first  annual  com- 
mencement was  held  in  June,  1855,  and  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
was  conferred  upon  Mr.  James  G.  Smith.  It  is  worthy  of  record  that 
the  first  representative  of  our  college  went  forth  into  the  ranks  of  the 
ministry,  not,  indeed,  in  our  oNvn,  but  in  a  sister  church,  where  he 
proved  a  noble  representative  of  that  unsectarian  Christian  culture 
he  had  received. 

At  this  commencement  again  came  wp  tti^  <vyvfc«XXaii  ol  <j^^^!^5^sn%  ^ 
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president.  After  special  prayer  for  divine  guidance,  the  vote  was 
taken,  and  Rev.  S.  S.  Laws  was  unanimously  elected.  He  did  not 
at  once  accept,  but  reciuested  time  for  deliberation.  Professor 
Baird  resigned,  and  the  college  was  left  with  but  two  professors. 
During  the  summer  the  services  of  three  othei^s  were  engaged:  Mr. 
I.  M.  Hughes,  iiH  principal  of  the  preparatory  department;  Mr.  T.  P. 
Barbour,  assistant;  and  Mr.  M.  M.  Fisher,  whose  name,  in  varied 
relations,  is  link<Ml  with  the  liistory  of  Westminster  for  over  twenty 
years. 

When  the  term  opened  in  the  fall  of  1855,  there  were  five  professors 
on  the  ground.  In  the  meantime  occurred  an  event,  seemingly  of 
small  import,  but  eventually  of  great  imix)rtance  in  the  history  of  the 
instituticm.  During  the  summer,  as  financial  agent,  Rev.  W.  W. 
Robertson  visited  Clark  County.  There  he  met  Dr.  A.  Wayland,  who 
had  but  recently  lost  a  beloved  son,  to  whose  memory  he  wished  to 
show  a  tributeof  parental  affecticm.  He  was  planning  to  erect  a  church 
at  considerable  expense,  deed  it  to  the  organization  there,  and  settle 
upon  it  an  annual  income  sufficient  to  support  a  pastor.  With  an  eye 
to  the  interest  of  the  college,  this  opix)rt unity  was  taken  to  lay  before 
Dr.  Wayland  the  claims  of  this  young  aspirant  to  public  favor,  and 
its  urgent  needs.  His  interest  was  at  once  enlisted,  and  he  promised 
to  give  the  matter  his  serious  attention. 

Synod  met  in  October,  1855.  The  prospects  were  brightening.  With 
a  nominal  endowment  of  $30,()(K),  with  a  verbal  obligation  fi*om  Dr. 
Wayland,  given  at  this  synod,  for  820,<XH),  and  with  four  professors, 
here  was  a  lield  of  usefulness  for  a  3'oung  man  of  courage,  ambition, 
and  energy. 

On  October  12,  1855,  Professor  Laws  signified  his  acceptance,  and 
thus  became  the  tirst  president.  He  brought  to  the  work  of  building 
up  the  institution  a  vigorous  ccmstitution,  capable  of  boundless  liter- 
ary labor,  fine  native  endowments,  untiring  industry,  indomitable 
energy,  varied  and  accurate  scholarship,  seldom  equaled  for  so  young 
a  man.  He  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  enterprise.  With  a  board 
including  some  of  the  best  business  talent  of  the  State,  with  prospects 
of  a  speedy  endowment,  and  with  a  good  faculty,  the  college  entered 
upon  a  series  of  years  of  prosperity  and  steady  growth,  taking  a  posi- 
tion for  sound  and  accurate  scholarship  seldom  equaled  in  the  history 
of  colleges. 

At  the  second  commencement,  June  20, 185G,  was  held  the  first  pub- 
lic; exhibition  of  the  two  literary  societies,  one  of  which  had  been 
organized  and  both  dedicated  in  the  winterof  1855.  Their  firstannual 
orator  was  Rev.  S.  J.  P.  Anderson,  I).  D.,  of  St.  Louis.  He  has  been 
succeeded  by  a  long  list  of  the  most  gifted  men  at  the  bar  and  in  the 
pulpit. 

In  October  of  this  year  the  board  met  in  St.  Charles,  and  elected 

Prof.  F.  T.  Kemper,  who  had  been  a  pioneer  educator,  and  had  built 

up  one  pf  tb^  JSi^vst  private  schools  in  t\i^  NVoi^Xi.    \\^  wyci«^\ftd  a  pro- 
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fessorship,  left  his  school  at  Boonville,  and  came  to  Fnlton,  with  the 
intention  of  completing  here  his  life's  labor. 

It  was  now  apparent  that  this  young  and  rapidly  growing  instita- 
tion  demanded  a  larger  and  more  permanent  endowment  to  support 
the  faculty  gathering  in  its  halls,  and  to  secure  its  success  and  pros- 
perity. It  was  therefore  proposed  by  the  board  to  raise  $76,000.  In 
the  fall  of  1857,  President  Laws  went  out,  partly  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion this  scheme,  and  partly  to  examine  into  the  practical  working  of 
the  best  colleges.  East  and  South.  The  endowment  was  pushed  on 
year  after  year;  a  large  amount  was  secured  in  scholarships,  perhaps 
good  at  the  time,  but  which  proved  eventually  an  incubus.  To  meet 
the  current  expenses  arising  from  incidentals  and  professors'  salaries, 
there  was  inaugurated  the  plan  of  borrowing  from  the  **pernranent 
fund"  for  the  ** contingent,"  till  in  1861  the  amount  so  borrowed  was 
reported  at  $12,435.94. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  collegiate  year  in  June,  1858,  that  the 
organization  into  six  schools,  somewhat  after  the  plan  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  was  completed.  This  arrangement  has  ever  since 
been  followed.  These  six  schools  are:  Mental  and  moral  philosophy; 
Latin  langiiage  and  literature;  Greek  language  and  literature;  mathe- 
matics; physical  science;  and  English  language  and  literature.  Four 
of  these  were  already  filled.  As  a  result  of  this  completed  organiza- 
tion, the  preparatory  department  was  abolished  and  the  chair  of 
English  substituted,  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  others.  To  this  chair 
was  called  Prof.  Clark  Strong,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  who  had  had  some 
experience  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis. 

The  board  then  called  Prof.  Albert  M.  Meyer,  of  Baltimore,  to  the 
chair  of  natural  science;  with  his  acceptance  closes  the  first  period 
in  Westminter  history — that  of  its  founding  and  organization. 

There  needed  only  means  to  conduct  it  as  thus  organized,  and  to 
provide  for  wider  usefulness  as  it  might  grow.  To  secure  this,  need 
was  felt  to  increase  the  endowment,  which  grew  from  year  to  year, 
till  in  1860  it  was  reported  at  $93,303.89,  exclusive  of  buildings  and 
unproductive  funds,  with  a  debt  of  $7,094.89  due  the  permanent  fund 
from  the  contingent. 

President  Laws  sent  in  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted  October, 
1861.  But  in  accepting  it,  the  board  unanimously  bore  testimony  to 
his  many  sacrifices,  his  untiring  labors,  and  his  ability  in  presiding 
over  the  college  in  the  dark  and  trying  days  of  its  infancy.  With  his 
resignation.  Professor  Van  Doren  was  left  the  last,  as  he  had  been  the 
first,  professor. 

There  seemed  to  be  urgent  reasons  for  discontinuing  the  exercises 
of  the  college — we  were  in  the  midst  of  universal  excitement,  which 
would  distract  the  attention  of  the  few  students  we  might  hope  to 
have — and  it  was  felt  by  some  that  the  effort  to  keep  the  college  open 
would  result  in  an  increase  of  the  debt.  It  waatYi«t^'lsyt^\fiLC$s^i^  \» 
suspend  the  college  for  one  year.  T\i\B  isio\ioii  ^«J^  Xka^»  <»arcsR^ 
1156— No,  2 7 
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Westminster  went  on,  with  her  halls  open  for  instruction.  While 
other  colleges  resounded  with  the  tread  of  soldiers,  who  converted 
the  haunt  of  the  Muses  into  the  abode  of  Mars,  all  through  the  war 
the  bell  of  our  college  called  the  youth  from  the  field  of  civil  strife  to 
the  pursuit  of  letters  and  of  science.  And  we  are  grateful  to  Him 
in  whose  name  and  for  whose  glory  it  was  founded,  that  this  institu- 
tion passed  safely  through  the  perils  of  fratricidal  strife,  and  that, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks,  it  has  known  no  suspension  of 
labor  in  its  halls.  The  board,  in  that  heroic  faith  which  has  ever 
animated  them,  in  the  darkest  hours  of  our  history,  resolved  to  con- 
tinue the  exercises  under  the  charge  of  two  professors.  William 
Van  Doron  and  M.  M.  Fisher  were  unanimously  elected,  on  a  salary  of 
$500,  for  the  remainder  of  the  college  year.  Professor  Fisher  was 
absent  from  the  State,  assisting  Rev.  W.  W.  Hill,  in  his  female  school, 
in  Kentucky.  He  therefore  declined  the  proposition.  The  execu- 
tive committee,  under  authority  from  the  board,  called  Rev.  J.  P. 
Finley,  a  man  of  varied  scholarship  and  extensive  reading,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  a  successful  educator,  under  whom  as  principal,  Van 
Rensselaer  Academy  had  become  one  of  the  best  academies  in  the 
West.  He  accepted,  reached  Fulton,  January  1,  1862,  and  began  his 
labors  on  the  next  morning.  He  rendered  able  and  faithful  service, 
not  only  as  an  instructor,  but  in  looking  after  the  general  and  finan- 
cial interests  of  the  college.  On  March  24, 1862,  Professor  Van  Doren 
notified  Professor  Finley  that  he  would  leave  for  California  on  the 
26th.  Mr.  Finley  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  one  week,  to  secure 
the  services  of  a  competent  man.  On  April  5,  Mr.  John  N.  Lyle  took 
the  place  vacated  by  Professor  Van  Doren.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Marietta,  Ohio,  and  had  t>aught  for  several  years  with  marked  ability. 
He  has  rendered  able,  faithful,  and  untiring  service  to  all  the  interests 
of  the  college  in  its  dark  hours,  and  has  made  sacrifices  for  its  welfare. 

The  board,  at  its  stated  meeting  at  Synod,  October,  1862,  elected 
two  more  professors:  Rev.  A.  V.  C.  Schenck  to  the  Potts  professor- 
ship, and  J.  A.  Lathrop,  LL.  D.,  formerly  president  of  the  university 
at  Columbia.  Dr.  Lathrop  declined.  The  faculty  and  the  students 
unanimously  requested  the  executive  committee  to  secure  the  services 
of  Prof.  M.  M.  Fisher.  This  was  done;  and  on  November  1, 1862,  he 
was  again  elected,  and  became  a  member  of  the  faculty. 

In  October,  1863,  the  English  school  was  still  vacant.  Under  the 
execution  of  a  military  order,  Rev.  J.  W.  Wallace  had  been  driven 
from  his  home  in  Jackson  County,  and  was  then  a  refugee  in  Fulton. 
The  professorship  of  the  English  school  was  tendered  him,  which  he 
accepted,  and  in  which  he  rendered  efficient  service  to  the  college  till 
the  meeting  of  the  board  in  1864,  when  he  resigned. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  in  1864,  Professors  Schenck  and  Finley 
resigned.  Charles  C.  Hersman,  who  had  filled  the  chair  of  ancient 
iHDguageBin  Carroll  College,  Wisconsin,  was  unanimously  elected  to 
the  chair  of  Greek  language  and  literatuT^. 
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The  need  of  a  president  was  now  felt  to  be  imperative.  There  was 
then  living  at  Longwood  a  Kentuckian  by  birth  and  education.  His 
very  name  was  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  Presbyterian  ranks.  He 
had  shown  executive  ability,  had  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all  the 
synod,  and  his  eloquence  had  incited  many  a  soul  to  deeds  of  liberality. 

The  board  turned  to  Dr.  John  Montgomery  as  the  man  for  presi- 
dent. At  first  he  was  strongly  disposed  to  decline;  but  upon  the 
earnest  pleading  of  the  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  him  he 
accepted  for  five  months,  with  the  hope  that  by  that  time  the  board 
might  make  other  arrangements.  In  the  fall  of  1864  he  entered  upon 
his  work  as  president  of  the  college  and  supply  of,  the  pulpit.  He 
was  elected  at  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  not  only  in  our  history, 
but  in  the  history  of  any  college — without  a  parallel,  probably,  since 
the  day  of  Witherspoon's  presidency  of  Nassau.  He  came  in  the 
midst  of  the  upheaval  of  society;  amid  universal  excitement  among 
the  students,  requiring  constant  watchfulness  to  keep  them  at  their 
work.  He  came  when  there  was  no  income  to  support  a  faculty. 
Many  of  the  notes  and  scholarships  were  found  to  be  upon  persons 
dead,  and  their  estates  wound  up,  or  with  so  many  conditions  annexed 
that  the  persons  against  whom  they  were  held  refused  to  pay.  The 
scholarships  that  were  settled  were  thrown  upon  the  market  and  sold 
for  less  than  the  tuition.  One  of  two  courses  was  open  to  the  presi- 
dent— to  go  on  in  the  class  room  and  in  the  general  internal  interests 
of  thiB  college,  upon  which  alone  he  ever  expected  to  enter,  and  let 
the  faculty  under  him  labor  without  pay,  or  to  make  an  effort  to  col- 
lect something  on  the  outstanding  debt,  to  prevent  the  institution 
from  being  engulfed.  With  heroic  faith  he  went  out  and  spent  the 
fall  in  an  effort  to  collect  the  outstanding  interest  and  notes.  He 
visited  town  after  town,  house  after  house,  stopping  neither  for 
sickness,  pelting  rains,  nor  wintry  winds.  In  the  winter  of  1865  he 
returned  from  one  of  his  collecting  tours,  and  made  such  a  report 
that  the  faculty  and  executive  committee  alike  felt  that  a  reduction 
in  the  expenses  was  a  necessity.  After  consultation  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  it  was  thought  best  that  some  should  vacate. 
Professors  Schenck,  Lyle,  and  Hersman  left.  Thus  the  post  was 
intrusted  to  Dr.  Montgomery  and  Professor  Fisher. 

It  is  said  that  unexpected  emergencies  develop  unexpected  resources. 
Left  alone  with  all  the  work  of  the  college,  to  whom  should  they  apply 
for  help?  There  was  in  the  senior  class  a  young  man  who  had  shown 
unusual  ability  and  fondness  for  mathematic>al  studies,  and  as  tutor 
had  given  promise  of  aptness  to  teach  and  fitness  to  govern  rarely 
combined.  It  was  felt  by  all  that  Mr.  John  H.  Scott,  even  before  his 
graduation,  was  competent  to  fill  the  place.  Seventeen  years  of 
laborious  study,  of  severe  test  in  the  class  room,  and  of  unabated 
interest  in  his  department,  have  confirmed  the  judgment  of  the  board 
expressed  in  his  election  in  1865  to  the  chavc  ^\v\^\i\ife  Xksy«  ^aRk  'aX^ 
fills. 
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In  June  of  this  year  Dr.  Montgomery  resigned,  but  the  board  would 
not  consent  to  dispense  with  his  invaluable  services.  In  October  he 
still  pressed  his  resignation  with  such  earnestness  that  they  yielded 
to  his  solicitations.  With  great  reluctance  they  parted  with  their 
venerable  brother.  He  was  loved  by  the  faculty  as  a  father  and  by 
the  students  venerated  for  his  years  and  his  wisdom.  He  left  in  the 
heart  of  college  and  church  alike  a  name  fragrant  with  sweet  perfume 
and  i)otent  with  holy  incentive  to  virtue  and  truth. 

Upon  his  resignation  the  institution  was  left  with  three  constant 
professors,  under  whom,  with  the  assistance  at  different  times  in  the 
English  school  of  Joseph  Flood,  Dr.  C.  R.  Abbott,  and  the  young  but 
gifted  N.  D.  Thurmond,  it  was  conducted  till  1868. 

The  year  1868  brings  us  to  an  important  chapter.  The  finances  of 
the  college  were  much  reduced.  Of  the  $86,640.79  in  notes  and 
bonds,  rei)orted  in  1861,  much  of  it  proved,  as  then  represented,  "a 
suspended  debt,  which  may  prove  eventually  to  be  something,  or  as 
likely  to  be  worthless."  Revolutions  in  the  fortunes  of  men,  occa- 
sioned by  the  war,  had  rendered  worthless  many  notes,  perhaps,  once 
good.  The  contingent  fund  was  indebted  to  the  permanent  fund 
about  $30,000.  The  number  of  students  upon  scholarships,  and 
therefore  paying  no  tuition,  was  reported  in  1865  as  about  80.  The 
amount  of  notes  available  on  the  old  endowment  was  reported  at 
130,000.  Unless  we  could  secure  more  endowment,  and  a  larger 
income,  the  faculty  must  be  greatly  reduced,  and  our  thorough  work 
vastly  injured. 

On  March  10,  1868,  Rev.  Dr.  N.  L.  Rice,  of  New  York  City,  was 
called  to  tlie  presidency.  In  June,  1868,  the  committee  reported  his 
declination.  He  was  requested  to  reconsider  his  purpose,  and  accept, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  his  election.  It  was  hoped 
and  believed  that  he  would  accept;  and  upon  this  belief  Prof.  John 
N.  Lyle,  who  had  been  professor  of  mathematics  in  Marietta  College 
since  1865,  was  unanimously  recalled  to  the  chair  of  physical  science. 

Arrangement  was  made  to  perfect  a  new  plan  of  endowment,  in 
which  it  is  expressly  stipulated  that  no  part  of  the  endowment,  save 
the  interest,  can  ever  be  used  for  the  contingent  expenses.  This  was 
finally  adopted  February  24,  1869,  and  Rev.  W.  W.  Robertson,  finan- 
cial agent,  was  urged  to  push  it  forward  with  all  zeal. 

Dr.  Rico  accepted,  during  the  summer,  and  entered  upon  his  duties 
in  the  fall  of  1868,  though  his  formal  inauguration  did  not  take 
place  till  September,  1869.  The  work  of  endowment  on  the  new  plan 
was  prosecuted  with  such  enthusiasm  that  in  June,  1869,  Rev.  J.  A. 
Quarles,  without  pecuniary  reward,  incited  only  by  love  to  the  col- 
lege, had  secured  in  notes  17,084;  the  friends  in  St.  Louis  had  raised 
$40,000,  and  the  financial  agent  had  secured  $10,400  in  cash  and  notes. 
Tlie  endowment  was  pushed  on  during  several  successive  years. 

In  June  of  this  year  Mr.  J.  J.  Rice,  a  son  of  Dr.  Rice,  a  graduate 
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of  the  University  of  New  York,  and  then  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law,  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  English  literature,  and  for  twelve 
years  he  has  labored  in  the  classes,  opening  *'the  pure  well  of  English 
undefiled." 

In  1870  Professor  Fisher  resigned  and  entered  upon  the  active  work 
of  the  ministry  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Independence. 

In  his  place  was  elected  Rev.  B.  Y.  Greorge,  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Columbia.  He  had  graduated  in  the  class  of  1859,  at  the  early  age 
of  17,  with  the  highest  honors.  He  completed  his  theological  course 
at  Princeton,  and  had  been  pastor  of  an  important  church  in  the  East. 
He  resigned  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  in  April,  1873. 

In  1874  Doctor  Rice  resigned,  after  a  connection  with  the  institu- 
tion extending  over  six  years.  During  this  time  he  also  preached  to 
the  church.  The  pulpit  was  his  home.  Here,  for  exhaustive  analy- 
sis, for  logical  power,  for  comprehension  of  principles,  for  grasp  of 
truth,  for  appeals  to  the  conscience,  for  yearning  for  souls,  Missouri 
has  furnished  no  superior.  There  occurred  under  his  administration 
one  of  the  most  powerful  revivals  in  the  history  of  the  college.  In 
this  glorious  work  of  grace  he  was  assisted  by  that  powerful  scriptural 
and  spiritual  teacher,  Doctor  Campbell,  now  of  St.  Joseph.  As 
president  Doctor  Rice  was  venerated  by  the  faculty — honored  and 
loved  by  the  students. 

The  particular  work  for  which  he  was  elected  was  largely  accom- 
plished. It  was  reported  to  the  board,  as  already  mentioned,  in  1868, 
that  the  available  endowment  would  not  exceed  $30,000.  Mr.  S.  W. 
Barber,  treasurer  of  the  board  of  trust,  reported  to  the  Synod  in 
October,  1874,  the  total  amount  of  good  investments  at  $75,503.86. 
This  shows  that  during  his  administration  there  had  been  added  to 
the  endowment  between  $40,000  and  $50,  (XK). 

After  Dr.  Rice  resigned  the  presidency  the  college  worked  with  a 
chairman  of  the  faculty,  Dr.  M.  M.  Fisher  and  Dr.  C.  C.  Hersman 
acting  in  order.  But  in  1878  the  board  unanimously  elected  Rev. 
Charles  Campbell  Hersman,  D.  D.,  to  the  presidency.  Dr.  Hersman 
graduated  from  the  college  in  1860,  and  had  occupied  the  chair  of 
Greek  nearly  ever  since.  He  was  a  man  of  very  marked  ability  and 
brought  to  this  office  an  energy  and  power  that  liad  made  him  one  of 
the  leading  Greek  professors  in  the  West.  Under  his  administration 
the  college  was  freed  from  debt  and  its  departments  were  pushed  to  a 
standard  higher  than  ever  before.  In  1882  Prof.  Edgar  Hoge  Mar- 
quess was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Latin,  and  has,  by  his  close  attention 
to  his  duties  and  his  thorough  work,  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the 
board  in  calling  him. 

In  1886  Prof.  Edward  S.  Wood  was  elected  principal  of  the  prepara- 
tory school,  and  under  his  efficient  management  it  has  become  all  that 
could  be  desired  of  such  a  school. 

In  1887  Dr.  Hersman  resigned  the  preaideiic^  \«  «rfyi,«^\>  «b  ^i»5^\i5fcS5asb 
chair  of  biblical  exegesis  in  Columbia  ^S.  C.'iTYiwVi^^isCw  ^^-tt^cBssc^ 
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The  whole  community  felt  that  the  college  was  sustaining  the  loss 
of  a  fast  friend,  learned  professor,  and  able  president.  Rev.  William 
Hoge  Marquess,  D.  D.,  class  of  1873,  was  electa  to  succeed  him  as 
president.  He  is  a  young  man,  but  a  well-rounded  scholar  and  an 
energetic  and  masterly  teacher.  Rev.  H.  C.  Evans,  class  of  1881,  was 
made  professor  of  Greek.  In  1888  Professor  Evans  resigned  to  accept 
the  presidency  of  Synodical  Female  College.  In  January,  1888,  Rev. 
William  J.  Wright,  LL.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  was  elected  to  the  chair 
of  metaphysics  and  \ice-president,  in  which  positions  he  continues 
with  great  satisfaction  to  the  board.  Prof.  John  J.  Anderson  suc- 
ceeded Professor  Evans,  but  resigned  in  1800,  and  Daniel  S.  Gage, 
class  of  1880,  was  elected  to  the  Greek  chair  and  most  faithfully  and 
diligently  performs  its  duties. 

In  the  fall  of  1880  the  synod  resolved  to  increase  the  endowment  by 
$5(),(KX),  and  Rev.  W.  R.  Dobyns  was  elected  financial  secretary  by 
the  boai*d  and  entered  upon  his  duties  January  1,  1890. 

The  college  is  thorough  in  all  its  departments,  is  a  powerful  factor 
for  higher  education,  and  adheres  to  the  old  classical  course  of  study 
for  those  seeking  degrees. 

The  value  of  Westminster  College  to  the  synod  and  to  Missouri  is 
to  l)e  judged  by  the  material  she  has  sent  forth.  Not  large  and 
learned  faculties,  not  costly  and  imposing  edifices,  not  extensive  and 
valuable  apparatus,  not  munificent  endowments  make  a  college  and 
give  her  a  history  and  a  fame.  These  ai-e  all  important,  but  they  do 
not  make  a  college.  Her  charact<3r  and  influence  down  the  widening 
ages  are  to  be  determined  by  those  who  go  forth  from  her  walls  tear- 
ing her  name  and  sharing  her  glory  or  her  shame.  Judged  by  this 
standard  Westminster  College  has  not  been  a  failure. 

In  past  years  she  has  exerted  a  wide  influence  on  the  political,  edu- 
cational, and  religious  interests  of  the  Commonwealth.  Look  over 
her  catalogue  and  you  find  among  the  rising  young  lawyers,  preachers, 
doctors,  and  educators  her  honored  sons. 

The  standard  of  scholarship  from  the  first  has  been  of  a  high  order. 
As  far  back  as  1850  a  distinguished  educator  said  of  her  work,  **The 
scholarship  of  the  students  has  surprised  me  much;  the  sophomore 
class  would  do  credit  to  the  senior  class  in  most  institutions  in  the 
West."  It  was  felt  and  expressed  by  Dr.  Rice,  when  he  came,  that 
the  scholarship  was  too  high  for  the  unsettled  condition  of  things  in 
the  country.  Her  graduates  have  ranked  among  the  first  scholars  in 
all  our  seminaries,  even  in  Princeton,  where  there  have  been  gradu- 
ates from  almost  all  the  Eastern  institutions.  She  has  been  blest 
also  in  the  high-toned  morality  of  her  students;  there  has  been  as 
little  occasion  for  discipline  as  in  the  same  number  of  students  in  any 
college.  The  disgraceful  scenes  of  hazing  and  carousing  which  occur 
in  some  institutions  have  never  occurred  here.  The  young  men,  as  a 
body,  realize  that  they  bear  in  their  own  hands  their  own  honor,  that 
of  their  parents,  and  that  of  their  eoWe^e. 
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Chapter  V. 

DEUET  COLLEGE.* 

SPBlNeFIELD,  MO. 


By  Frederic  A.  Hall 


ORiaiN  OF  THE  COLLBQE. 

In  the  spring  of  1872,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Springfield  Association  of 
Congregational  Churches,  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Fry,  then  a  pastor  in  the 
town  of  Carthage,  offered  a  series  of  resolutions  which  expressed  the 
need  of  a  college  where  men  might  be  thoroughly  trained  for  leader- 
ship in  the  growing  Soutliwest.  A  committee  appointed  to  take  these 
resolutions  under  advisement  reported  at  the  fall  meeting  of  the  same 
association  a  plan  by  which  the  matter  could  be  brought  before  the 
churches  and  people  of  southwest  Missouri.  The  committee  were 
urged  in  locating  the  college  to  keep  prominent  in  mind  "the con- 
siderations of  the  amount  of  money  pledged,  the  prospect  for  the  sup- 
ply of  students,  and  the  general  disposition  of  the  people  among 
whom  it  shall  be  located  toward  such  an  institution." 

Canvassing  for  Funds  and  Locating. 

A  canvass  of  the  leading  towns  of  southwest  Missouri  was  made 
and  earnest  efforts  were  apparent  everywhere  to  secure  the  proposed 
college,  but  Springfield,  having  pledged  $58,000,  was  given  the  college 
by  a  vote  of  the  association  at  their  meeting  in  Pierce  City  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1873. 

prominent  workers  in  the  movement. 

Much  of  this  active  canvass  was  the  work  of  the  Rev.  James  H. 
Ilarwood,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  Congregational  work  in  this 
section  of  the  country.  The  Rev.  N.  J.  Morrison,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  who 
had  recently  retired  from  the  presidency  of  Olivet  College,  became 
interested  in  the  movement  and  volunteered  valuable  service  in  get- 
ting the  proposed  college  under  headway.  It  is  doubtful  whether, 
without  his  courageous  words  in  its  defense,  the  movement  could  have 


♦See  Statistical  Note,  Ift^^,  p.  \&^. 
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survived  the  attacks  made  upon  it,  but  the  leadership  of  the  man  was 
so  strong,  and  his  executive  ability  so  pronounced,  that  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  convention  he  was  asked  to  take  the  presidency  of 
the  new  college. 

The  Origin  of  the  Name. 

The  school  was  firat  organized  as  '*  Springfield  College,"  but  six 
months  later  the  name  was  changed  to  Drury  College  because  of  a 
gift  of  $25,000  from  Mr.  S.  F.  Drury,  of  Olivet,  Mich.,  who  stipulated 
that  ''the  name  Drury  College  should  be  regarded  as  a  memorial  of 
Albert  Fletcher  Drury,  his  only  child,  a  young  man  of  rare  ability 
and  excellence  who  died  in  1863."  President  Morrison  secured  from 
other  friends  $25,000  additional,  so  that  the  college  at  its  organization 
had  in  pledges  over  $100,000. 

Organization. 

Articles  of  association  were  filed  July  29,  1873.  We  quote  from 
them  : 

Article  II.  Our  aim  in  establishing  the  said  Dmry  College  is  to  afford  to  youth 
of  both  sexes  ample  facilities  for  instraction  and  discipline  in  those  arts  and 
sciences,  a  knowledge  of  which  constitutes  what  is  commcmly  known  as  a  ''  liberal 
edncation/*  by  always  maintaining  in  said  college  as  comprehensive  a  coarse  of 
stndy  and  as  high  a  standard  of  instruction  and  scholarship  as  prevail  in  other 
Americ-an  colleges  of  the  first  rank,  and  at  the  same  time  to  train  youth  in  the 
high  moraUty  and  culture  of  the  Christian  religion.  And  therefore,  in  order  to 
extend  the  more  widely  the  advantages  of  such  instruction  and  culture,  the  board 
of  trustees  may,  whenever  the  wants  of  the  community  and  the  resources  of  the 
college  shall  justify  it  in  the  judgment  of  the  board,  establish  in  connection  with 
the  college  proper  other  departments,  either  as  accessory  to  the  college  or  for 
instruction  and  training  in  the  liberal  professions.  The  said  Drury  College  shall 
be  established  and  permanently  maintained  in  or  near  the  city  of  Springfield, 
Greene  County,  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Article  III.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  consist  of  twelve  members  besides  the 
president  of  the  college,  who  shall  be  a  member  ex  officio,  and  of  these  at  least 
seven,  when  the  board  is  full,  shall  always  be  connected  with  the  family  of  Chris- 
tian churches  commonly  known  as  the  Congregational  Churches  of  the  United 
States. 

(This  article  was  changed  in  1885  to  read  **  twenty "  in  place  of  "twelve" 

trustees. ) 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Article  V,  All  moneys  or  property  received  by  the  board  of  trustees  or  by  any 
officer  or  agent  of  the  college  for  the  benefit  of  the  same,  whether  by  gift,  bequest, 
or  the  sale  of  college  property,  shall  be  sacredly  devoted  to  the  specific  object  (if 
designated)  intended  by  the  giver  or  testator  and  to  none  other. 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  board  of  trustees  to  loan  college  funds  to  each 
other  nor  to  any  officer,  instructor,  or  agent  of  the  college,  nor  for  the  treasurer 
to  use  the  same  or  any  portion  thereof  for  his  own  advantage  or  the  advantage  of 

any  other  officer  or  agent  of  the  college. 

♦  *  #  *  »  »  ♦ 

Article  VII.  No  religious  or  political  test  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  advantages  afforded  by  Drury  College  for  study  and  instruction 
sJia/J  ever  be  established  or  allowed  by  the  board  ot  tc\is\A^^  ^^aid  tk<ft  restriction 
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of  a  majority  of  the  board  of  tmstees]  to  persons  connected  with  a  particnlar 
religions  denomination  (see  Article  III  of  these  articles  of  association)  is  to  be 
understood  as  intended  only  to  gnard  the  interests  of  the  college  from  the  unseemly 
and  dangerous  jealousy  of  rival  sects,  and  to  place  the  college  so  closely  in  sym- 
pathy with  some  religious  denomination  that  it  shall  always  have  a  constituency 
and  a  home. 

Early  Endowments. 

It  has  beeu  remarked  that  the  college  had  over  $100,000  with  which 
to  begin.  Bat  the  financial  trouble  which  swept  the  country  the  fol- 
lowing fall  and  winter  made  it  impossible  to  realize  a  large  part  of 
the  promised  endowment.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  college  up  to  the 
present  time  has  received  over  50  per  cent  of  the  $108,000  originally 
subscribed.  One  of  those  who  promised  $10,000  was  reduced  to 
financial  bankruptcy,  and  many  could  never  pay  more  than  a  small 
part  of  their  pledges.  Besides,  this  money  was  temporarily  diverted 
from  one  fund  to  another  until  serious  consequences  threatened,  and 
the  eyes  of  all  were  awakened  to  the  danger.  For  the  past  three  years 
the  original  article  of  the  association  has  been  carefully  observed,  and 
as  fast  as  available  funds  come  in,  they  are  set  aside  to  replace 
moneys  **  temporarily  diverted"  as  far  back  as  twelve  years  ago. 

The  First  Building. 

The  zeal  whicn  characterized  the  early  workers  for  a  college  was 
found,  too,  in  those  who  took  hold  when  the  college  was  an  assured 
fact. 

President  Morrison  writes:  * 

So  about  the  1st  of  August  a  few  of  us,  led  by  Mr.  Drury,  met  here  under  the 
oaks,  selected  the  site  for  our  first  college  building,  and  there  in  humble  prayer 
consecrated  the  ground,  the  structures  that  should  hereafter  arise,  and  a  school 
of  learning  that  should  find  its  home  in  these  structures,  to  Almighty  Qod  and  the 
service  of  his  church. 

Then  Mr.  Drury  seized  a  shovel  and  lifted  the  first  earth  from  the  excavation 
for  the  substructure  of  the  building  in  which  we  now  sit. 

Seven  or  eight  weeks  later,  Thursday,  September  25,  we  *' opened  school"  in 
this  room,  the  freshly  plastered  walls  dripping  with  moisture,  and  the  builders 
with  trowel  and  hammer  still  holding  undisputed  possession  of  all  other  parts  of 
the  structure.  We  had  advertised  that  the  school  would  on  that  day  '*take  up," 
to  use  a  local  phrase,  and  it  did. 

The  building  referred  to  above  was  a  plain  brick  one,  two  stories  in 
height,  arranged  below  with  two  recitation  rooms  on  either  side  of  a 
hall,  while  the  stoiy  above  was  used  for  chapel  purposes  and  as  a 
"study  room"  for  preparatory  students. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  building  went  by  the  name  of  "  Prepara- 
tory building,"  but  of  recent  years,  being  used  entirely  for  library 
purposes,  the  name  has  been  changed  to  **  Library  building. 


» 


*A  Sketch  of  the  Origin  and  Statement  of  the  Present  Conditio\]L<^t  ^yrssc^ 
College;  i>amphlet,  published  1881. 
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First  Faculty. 

Drury  College  began  with  a  faculty  of  three.  Greorge  H.  Ashley, 
A.  B.,  t^en  a  recent  graduate  of  Olivet  College,  a  man  of  fair  scholar- 
ship, fine  ability  as  a  teacher,  and  one  of  such  personal  power  as  to 
mold  to  a  wonderful  degree  the  character  of  all  who  came  under  his 
instruction.  Mr.  Ashley  served  the  college  four  years  and  his  mem- 
ory is  still  green  in  the  heart-s  of  those  who  annually  meet  at  college 
commencement  to  talk  over  the  days  gone  by.  It  rarely  falls  to  the 
lot  of  a  man  whose  life's  work  is  limited  to  four  years  of  active  serv- 
ice to  be  greatly  beloved  by  the  people  of  a  State.  Such,  however, 
was  his  good  fortune.  Mr.  Ashley  died  in  1876,  having  stamped  him- 
self upon  Drury  College. 

Mr.  Paul  Roulet,  who  served  the  college  as  professor  of  mathematics 
for  fourteen  years,  was  a  second  member,  and  President  Morrison  was 
the  third,  who  for  nearly  fifteen  years  showed  marvelous  energy  and 
an  unfaltering  devotion  to  the  work.  President  Morrison,  more 
than  any  other  man,  made  Drury  College  what  it  now  is. 

First  Enrollment  op  Pupils. 

On  the  first  day  39  pupils  were  enrolled.  Most  of  the  pupils  came 
as  the  result  of  personal  solicitation  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  and 
friends.  Probably  not  many  of  them  really  understood  the  difference 
between  a  college  and  a  district  school,  but  in  that  number  was  some 
excellent  material.  Six  of  the  39  remained  for  a  full  college  course 
and  3  have  since  been  members  of  the  college  faculty.  One  to-day 
remains  on  the  faculty  who  supplemented  his  college  course  at  Drury 
by  five  years'  graduate  work  at  Yale  University,  taking  the  degree  of 
Ph.  D.  at  the  age  of  27.  Another  is  a  leading  lawyer  in  this  portion 
of  the  State  and  a  third  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  banks  in 
Springfield. 

Preparatory  Department. 

When  the  so-called  college  began  it  was  little  else  than  an  academy 
with  aspirations.  As  in  most  Western  and  Southern  schools,  a  prepara- 
tory department  was  organized  in  connection  with  the  college,  and  in 
that  department  was  found  the  entire  list  of  students  for  the  first 
term's  work. 

"Model  School." 

Not  only  was  there  a  preparatory  department,  but  to  meet  the  sup- 
posed need  a  ** model  school"  for  small  children  was  also  started,  and 
Miss  Mary  F.  Carkener,  of  St.  Louis,  was  added  to  the  faculty.  A 
small  wooden  building  was  erected  to  meet  the  purposes  of  the  model 
/School. 
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Early  Changes  in  the  School. 

This  school,  consisting  of  a  model  school  for  small  children,  a  pre- 
paratory department  for  such  as  wanted  to  enter  college  or  to  take 
special  studies,  and  a  normal  course  for  those  intending  to  teach, 
really  constituted  Drury  College  at  its  beginning. 

So  long  as  mere  numbers  were  sought  these  excrescences  were  allowed 
to  remain.  Time  after  time  the  model  school  was  abandoned  and 
reinstated,  until  about  1881,  when  it  was  finally  dropped.  Such,  too, 
was  the  fate  of  the  normal  department.  Vigorous  efforts  were  made 
to  draw  students  here  rather  than  have  them  go  to  normal  schools 
elsewhere.  The  faculty  exerted  themselves  to  give  valuable  instruc- 
tion on  methods  of  teaching  and  in  all  ways  to  make  the  time  spent 
here  as  valuable  to  the  future  teacher  as  though  spent  at  a  regular 
normal  school.  Yet,  after  all,  the  department  was  doomed  from  the 
beginning.  The  chief  thing  the  college  wanted  was  numbers.  The 
chief  thing  the  student  wanted  was  the  prestige  which  a  normal  course 
then  gave  to  a  prospective  teacher. 

There  were  periods  of  success,  but  a  normal  student  wants  a  normal 
atmosphere,  and  college  atmosphere  and  a  normal  atmosphere  can  not 
exist  in  one  place.  As  with  other  successful  colleges,  the  effort  was  at 
last  abandoned,  and  the  faculty  have  contented  themselves  with  occa- 
sional lectures  on  methods  at  normal  schools  and  in  normal  institutes. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  build  up  large  departments  in  both  music 
and  art.  Some  excellent  work  has  been  done  in  both  of  these  branches, 
but  all  attempts  to  develop  them  on  the  scale  once  intended  have  been 
abandoned. 

Early  in  our  history  these  two  things  were  settled:  (1)  That  the 
original  idea  of  developing  the  embryo  college  into  a  university  was 
not  to  be  carried  out;  and  (2)  that  for  years  to  come  much  of  the  best 
work  of  the  institution  would  have  to  be  done  in  thoroughly  preparing 
students  for  the  college  proper. 

Relation  op  the  College  to  the  Preparatory  Department. 

One  further  idea  has  taken  definite  shape  within  the  past  five  years, 
that  a  preparatory  school  and  a  college  ought  not  to  be  under  one 
faculty.  We  believe  here  that  the  Western  and  Southern  idea  is 
radically  wrong  and  that  both  the  college  student  and  the  boy  in  the 
preparatory  school  alike  suffer  in  being  under  one  set  of  teachers 
during  their  entire  course  of  instruction,  however  wise  those  teachers 
may  be. 

It  has  been,  then,  for  some  time  the  purpose  to  separate  the  two 
departments  absolutely.  For  the  present  teachers  are  employed  so 
far  as  practicable  in  the  preparatory  department  who  are  specialists 
in  theii  work,  just  as  in  college.  The  authorities  believe  that  a  real 
fitting  school  demands  the  best  scholar^Ydp  aTidi  «k,  ^^e^cvjXvax  w^Xjw^as&^xss. 
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drilling  the  young  mind.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  man  who  is  dis- 
tinguished for  both  preparatory  and  college  work.  The  methods 
should  be  radically  different.  The  ends  to  be  secured  are  not  at  all 
the  same,  and  the  youth  should  in  each  step  of  his  training  be  nnder 
those  who  are  superior  in  molding  the  intellect  at  that  particular 
stage  of  development. 

It  is  questionable  whether  the  preparatory  school  and  the  college 
should  be  on  the  same  campus.  Certain  it  is  that  they  should  not  bo 
together  nor  under  the  same  regulations. 

The  college  here  retains  its  preparatory  department  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  institution  for  two  reasons:  (1)  Because  money  can  be 
saved  to  the  college  by  having  some  preparatory  work  done  by  college 
professors,  and  (2)  because  there  are  no  schools  in  Missouri  out-side  of 
the  large  cities  (so  far  as  we  know)  and  few  in  the  West,  which  as 
yet  thoroughly  prepare  students  for  its  freshman  class. 

As  to  the  requirements  for  admission  more  will  be  said  later. 

As  soon  as  money  is  received  for  the  adequate  endowment  of  the 
fitting  school,  or  of  the  college,  a  complete  separation  will  be  made, 
the  only  relation  existing  between  the  two  being  that  graduates  from 
the  preparatory  will  be  received  into  the  college  without  examination. 

We  believe  that  it  is  as  important  for  the  fitting  school  to  have  its 
own  name  even  as  for  the  college.  We  believe  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  preparatory  school  to  become  famous  so  long  as  it  is  the  mere 
appendix  to  a  college.  Andover  and  Exeter  would  never  have  been 
noted  had  they  been  attached  to  some  college. 

Two  Ideals  in  the  College. 

Here,  however,  there  were  for  years  two  prominent  features  in  the 
work;  two  ideals  exactly  opposed  to  each  other,  and  yet  both  being 
carried  out  by  our  faculty. 

On  the  one  hand  was  an  eagerness  to  attract  large  numbers.  In 
order  to  do  this  buildings  must  be  erected,  attractive  and  commodious 
facilities  for  the  "accomplishments"  must  be  provided;  courses  of 
of  study  must  be  arranged  to  let  through  those  contented  with  a  little; 
things  must  not  be  made  too  hard  for  the  weak  ones. 

The  other  idea  was  that  the  only  excuse  for  the  existence  of  the 
institution  was  the  demand  for  a  college  in  this  section  of  the  country 
whose  standard  of  scholarship  should  be  on  a  par  with  the  best  New 
England  colleges;  that  numbers  are  unnecessary  to  a  college  of  the 
first  grade ;  that  the  work  by  its  excellence  must  commend  itself  to  the 
best  element  of  the  Southwest. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  TWO  IDEAS. 

Let  us  follow  the  development  of  these  two  ideas.  This  will  neoes- 
sitate  a  review  of  the  growth  of  the  college  in  two  directions;  (1) 
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particularly  as  to  externals,  buildings,  and  published  advantages;  (2) 
as  to  courses  of  study  actually  followed  and  requirements  of  students. 
It  will  be  of  interest  to  notice  the  fluctuations  in  attendance  until 
the  one  idea  prevailed. 

NECESSrrY  FOR  LARGE  BOARDING  HALL. 

The  college  was  located  between  what  was  then  Springfield  and 
North  Springfield,  two  towns  about  1 J  miles  apart.  There  were  few 
houses  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  college  where  students  could  secure 
board  at  reasonable  rates. 

It  was  argued  that  there  must  be  a  home  provided  for  lady  students 
who  came  from  a  distance.  To  secute  such  a  home  it  was  necessary 
to  build.  The  community  was  disappointed  in  the  unpretentious 
building  erected  at  first;  to  satisfy  these  parties  a  large  building  must 
be  erected.  **Then,  too,  the  college  will  commend  itself  as  a  perma- 
nency if  its  buildings  are  substantial  and  costly."  These  arguments 
prevailed,  and  as  a  result  of  the  effort  then  made  Walter  Fairbanks 
Hall  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  132,000. 

The  building  stands  back  from  the  street  about  200  feet.  It  has  4 
stories  and  a  basement.  In  the  basement  is  a  large  dining  hall,  while 
the  rooms  in  the  fourth  story  are  used  for  art  and  the  ladies'  literary 
societies.  In  this  hall  the  lady  teachers  and  lady  students  live.  The 
building  is  designed  to  accommodate  about  100  persons. 

MISSOURI  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

On  the  completion  of  this  structure  vigorous  efforts  were  made  to 
draw  lady  students.  The  Missouri  Conservator}^  of  Music  was  organ- 
ized under  the  able  leadership  of  Prof.  A.  B.  Brown,  and  for  a  time  it 
looked  as  though  the  plan  of  making  a  popular  school  was  going  to 
win.  Probably  no  one  thing  did  more  to  make  the  college  at  once 
favorably  known  with  the  masses  than  this  study  of  music.  In  this 
study  results  were  immediate,  and  the  public  was  soon  familiar  with 
the  conservatory.  Professor  Brown  associated  with  himself  in  the 
conservatory  three  teachers,  and  work  was  done  on  the  voice  and  on 
wind  and  stringed  instruments.  In  1881  Professor  Brown  retired 
from  the  faculty,  the  conservatory  became  simply  one  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  institution,  and  was  put  under  the  care  of  two  competent 
instructors  on  the  pianoforte  and  the  violin. 

The  character  of  the  work  required  was  wholly  changed.  The 
musical  course  was  divided  into  seven  grades,  and  actual  proficiency 
was  required  for  promotion  from  one  grade  to  another.  The  chief 
mover  in  the  departure  was  Prof.  W.  A.  Chalfant,  a  graduate  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  who  sought  in  music  the  same 
exacting  thoroughness  demanded  in  other  lines.  Professor  Chalfant 
still  remains  with  the  college,  and  has  done  muftis  m  \JdS»»  ^k^^i^assBLXi^ 
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give  dignity  to  the  study  of  music.  With  this  change  in  the  require- 
ments of  music  the  enrollment  was  greatly  lessened,  as  will  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  numbers  under  column  marked  *' Music,"  page  111. 

ART  DEPARTMENT. 

In  drawing  and  painting  also  every  effort  was  made  to  enroll  num- 
bers, and  numbers  in  this  department  increased  rapidly.  Starting 
with  6  in  1874,  50  were  enrolled  in  1881.  Then  came  the  same  change 
as  was  found  in  the  musical  department.  Under  Miss  Frances  J. 
Fowler,  a  thoroughly  trained  teacher,  a  rigid  course  in  drawing  was 
obligatory  before  painting  was  allowed.  With  the  practice  in  draw- 
ing and  painting  a  systematic  study  of  the  history  of  art  was  required. 
As  the  demands  increased  the  numbers  decreased;  the  subject  no 
longer  met  the  popular  demands.  Within  two  years  the  number 
studying  art  was  reduced  to  20.  Thus  the  second  of  two  prominent 
features  in  a  popular  school  was  practically  withdrawn.  Hereafter 
only  those  pursued  the  study  of  art  who  wanted  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject  and  were  willing  to  work  in  order  to  acquire  it. 

EASY   COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

There  was  a  third  thing  which  had  its  influence  in  making  the  col- 
lege a  popular  school,  namely:  A  full  college  course  which  required 
little  previous  preparation  and  which  was  not  difficult  or  exacting. 
In  this  course  '*  substitutions "  were  admissible  and  frequent.  It 
offered  to  the  young  lady  who  completed  it  a  diploma  and  hence  all 
the  honor  which  graduation  from  a  college  is  supposed  to  have.  This 
was  called  the  "ladies'  course."  A  moment's  survey  of  the  numbers 
who  pursued  this  course  explains  how  it  helped  to  draw  students. 
Ilei'e  we  are  confined  to  the  college  department  because  in  the  early 
days  it  was  not  the  custom  to  require  any  particular  pi*eparation  for 
th.e  ladies'  course. 

Thus  far,  in  connection  with  the  building  of  Fairbanks  Hall,  and 
the  ladies'  course  of  study,  we  have  considered  the  influence  which 
especially  affected  the  attendance  of  lady  students. 

Earlier  in  the  article  we  mentioned  the  model  school  and  the  nor- 
mal department  as  being  among  the  agencies  employed  for  increasing 
numbers.  But  as  these  things  would  affect  both  sexes  about  equally 
it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  them  further  here. 

ATTENDANCE   OF   STUDENTS. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  notice  two  things  before  we  proceed  to 
discuss  the  growth  in  the  courses  of  study:  (1)  The  attendance  of 
students  in  the  literary  department  during  the  years  of  the  college 
history,  and  (2)  the  proportion  of  young  men  and  young  women. 

In  this  we  leave  out  the  normal  department  and  the  model  school 
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being  short  lived  and  not  affecting  the  point  at  issue.     The  general 
statement  made  earlier  is  sufficient  for  the  art  department. 


TABLE  OF  ATTENDANCE. 


Year. 

College, 
all  courses. 

College, 
ladies* 
course. 

Prepara- 
tory. 

Total  at- 
tendance, 
literary 
depart- 
ment. 

Music. 

1K73-74 

23 
40 
66 
72 
64 
58 
50 
47 
43 
40 
42 
41 
45 
34 
20 
36 

3 
16 
21 
22 
22 
0 
1 
1 
5 
(a) 
(a) 
{aS 
(a) 
(aS 
la) 

02 
140 
154 
153 
09 
82 
06 
103 
180 
184 
174 
161 
160 
150 
134 
200 

115 
180 
200 
225 
163 
140 
155 
150 
223 
233 
216 
202 
214 
184 
163 
245 

8 

1874-75 

15 

1875-76 

196 

1876-77 

168 

1877-78 

167 

1878-70        

172 

1870-80 

288 

1880-81 

4336 

1881-82 

1882-83 

82 
85 

1883-84...: 

87 

1884-85 

158? 

1885-86 

82 

1886-87 

88 

1887-88 

1888-80 

86 
80 

a  Dropped. 

The  above  table  records  the  numbers  as  given  in  catalogues  of  the 
respective  years. 

INTERESTING  FACTS  BROUGHT  OUT  BY  THIS  TABLE. 

By  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  at  the  time  the  largest  numbers  of 
students  were  in  attendance  in  the  music  and  art  departments  the 
largest  numbers  were  not  in  attendance  in  the  regular  literary  work 
of  the  institution.  On  the  contrary,  the  years  1876-1881  were  the 
very  largest  in  music  and  art  and  the  very  smallest  in  the  literary 
department. 

It  will  be  further  noticed  that  as  soon  as  these  departments  were 
put  upon  a  solid  basis  they  were  less  patronized,  an<l,  inasmuch  as 
hard  work  must  now  be  done,  a  larger  proportion  preferred  to  do  the 
work  in  the  time  of  the  regular  curriculum. 

By  giving  the  total  attendance  each  year  it  would  be  seen  that  many 
did  not  continue  their  connection  with  the  institution  after  the  music 
and  art  requirements  were  exacting,  and  that  the  regular  courses  of 
study  failed  to  draw  such  large  numbere  as  ]iad  heretofore  been  drawn 
to  the  college. 

PROPORTION   OF  YOUNG  MEN   AND  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

The  second  point,  the  proportion  of  young  men  and  young  women, 
can  not  be  so  definitely  settled,  because  the  catalogues  are  not  clear 
and  the  memory  is  not  a  safe  guide.  This,  however,  is  known  to  be 
near  the  facts  in  the  case:  In  the  earliest  years  of  the  college  the 
number  of  young  men  was  somewhat  smaller  than  the  number  of 
young  women.  P>om  1878  to  1881  the  young  women  were  about  one 
and  a  half  times  as  many  in  number  as  th^  >yo\\xv^  \BfcTL«    ^^wsl  'OaaJ^ 
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time  to  this  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  attendance  of 
young  men  and  a  steady  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  young  women 
in  attendance,  until  at  the  present  time  there  are  10  young  men  to  4 
young  women. 

COLLEGIATE  DEPARTMENT  IN  EARLY  TEARS. 

One  or  two  other  items  of  interest  might  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection. In  the  first  catalogue  23  are  enrolled  as  belonging  to  the 
college  classes.  While  the  institution  began  with  no  students  in  the 
collegiate  department,  yet,  fortunately  for  the  young  school,  McGee 
College  about  that  time  closed  its  doors  and  several  of  its  bright 
young  men  entered  advanced  classes  at  Drury.  Two  of  Drury's  most 
distinguished  alumni  were  among  these  additions.  Then,  too,  a  young 
ladies'  seminary  at  Springfield  having  been  burned,  its  senior  class 
was  transferred  to  the  college,  so  that  during  its  first  year  it  received 
college  students  enough  to  give  to  it  character. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  both  the  courageous  teachers  then  here  at 
work  and  to  the  students  who  have  so  fully  shown  their  careful  prep- 
aration here  to  say  that  in  these  early  years  thorough  training  was 
not  given.  Perhaps  it  would  be  fair  to  all  parties  to  say  that  great 
exactness  was  not  required.  Corresponding  with  this  great  advance- 
ment in  all  directions  the  college  department  seemed  to  make  rapid 
strides.  But  here  one  may  see  the  beginning  of  that  change  which 
ultimately  revolutionized  the  music  and  art  departments  and  which 
changed  the  college  from  a  popular  school  to  a  small  college  doing 
first-grade  work. 

In  general  there  was  an  increase  in  college  in  number  corresponding 
with  the  increased  attendance  up  to  1876-77.  From  then  on,  how- 
ever, the  number  in  the  college  department  does  not  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  total  number  in  attendance.  While  in  1876  there  were 
72  in  college  out  of  an  attendance  of  225,  for  the  next  four  or  five 
years  there  was  a  slow  but  steady  decline,  until  in  1882  there  were 
only  49  in  college  out  of  a  total  attendance  in  the  literary  department 
of  233.  Now  1882  marks  the  climax  in  the  music  and  art  depart- 
ments.    In  other  words,  two  things  are  evident: 

(1)  So  long  as  the  music  and  art  departments  were  satisfied  with 
numbers  and  insisted  only  on  light  duties  a  general  looseness  was 
through  the  entire  institution.  Students  were  let  into  college  "on 
trial."  The  examinations  were  nominal.  A  promising  young  man  or 
woman  could  go  into  college  classes  if  he,  or  she,  showed  a  general 
disposition  to  study. 

(2)  In  the  literary  department  the  standard  of  scholarship  first 
received  careful  attention,  so  as  not  only  to  shape  its  own  affairs, 
but  to  force  the  same  character  of  work  upon  the  other  departments. 
The  years  between  1877-1882  may  be  said  to  be  the  crucial*  years  for 
Drury  College  in  deciding  it  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  few  small,  strong 

colleges. 
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GROWTH  IN  THE  CURRICULUM. 

In  this  discussion  concerning  the  conflict  between  these  two  ideas 
of  a  college  we  have  anticipated  to  some  extent  what  we  had  intended 
to  say  upon  the  growth  in  the  curriculum  of  study.  Perhaps  a  brief 
review  of  the  steps  by  which  the  curriculum  has  been  advanced  may 
be  sufficient. 

In  the  first  catalogue  the  college  offers  the  courses  of  study — clas- 
sical, scientific,  and  ladies',  each  four  years  in  length. 

EARLY   REQUIREMENTS  AND  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  classical  course  required,  theoretically,  three  years  of  prepa- 
ration, but  many  did  the  work  in  one  year,  so  as  to  be  "tried"  in 
college. 

The  scientific  course  required  one  year  in  preparation. 

The  ladies'  course  required  scarcely  any  preparation  beyond  the 
grammar  grade  in  our  public  schools. 

The  classical  course  was  modeled  after  the  P^astern  colleges  of  good 
rank,  and  differed  more  in  the  reciuirements  for  being  admitted  than 
in  the  work  done  in  the  college  class  room. 

The  scientific  course  was  somewhat  of  an  invention,  and  at  first 
only  partially  successful.  Theoretically,  it  was  to  put  science  and  the 
modem  languages  in  the  place  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  classical 
course. 

The  ladies'  course  was  perhaps  the  equivalent  of  a  good  high-school 
course,  supplemented  by  one  year  of  further  study. 

In  the  preparatory  department  the  studies  necessary  for  entering 
college  were  taught;  also  such  studies  as  gave  a  good  English  educa- 
tion. The  work  in  the  preparatory  was  done  exclusively  by  the  col- 
lege professors  as  a  part  of  their  regular  duties. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  FACULTY  AND  GREAT  CHANGES  IN  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  requirements  fox  entering  college  were  practically  the  same 
until  1878-79.  The  newly  appointed  principal  of  the  preparatory 
department  determined  to  place  graduation  from  that  department  as 
nearly  as  possible  on  a  par  with  graduation  from  the  best  New  Eng- 
land academies.  The  courses  in  the  preparatory  school  were  enlarged ; 
the  catalogue  requirements  were  exacted.  A  preparatory  course  of 
three  years  was  inserted  for  the  scientific  department.  The  college 
readily  responded  by  requiring  for  entering  all  that  the  preparatory 
work  provided.  At  once  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  whole 
institution  was  perceptible. 

MEN   PROMINENT  IN  THE  MOVEMENT. 

In  this  movement  for  raising  the  standard  and  for  putting  the 
requirements  of  the  college  on  a  more  scholarly  b^^V^  V^^  \a^w  ^jtVi 
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especially  worthy  of  mention.  Prof.  George  B.  Adams,  Ph.  D.,  now 
professor  of  raedisBval  and  modem  history  in  Yale  Ck)llege,  then  fresh 
from  his  graduate  studies  at  Yale  University,  had  been  here  one  year 
and  had  shown  that  scholarly  cast  of  mind  and  character  which  have 
since  endeared  him  to  all  of  Drury's  graduates.  His  energies  were 
expended  in  raising  the  standard  of  scholarship,  and  for  eleven  years 
he  was  a  chief  mover  in  every  substantial  advancement.  Prof.  E.  P. 
Morris,  A.  M.,  now  professor  of  Latin  in  Williams  College,  came 
here  at  this  time.  For  five  years  he  worked  faithfully  as  a  champion 
of  exact  scholarship.  Of  broad  mind,  of  magnetic  character,  his 
influence  permeated  the  whole  institution.  These  two  men  largely 
shaped  events  between  the  years  1878-1883,  the  most  critical  years  as 
concerns  the  character  of  the  college  that  the  institution  has  yet 
passed.  One  other  teacher  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connection. 
Prof.  E.  M.  Shepard,  A.  M.,  of  Williams  College,  who  is  still  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty,  did  much  to  place  the  scientific  course  upon  a 
respectable  footing.  It  was  with  his  heartiest  cooperation  that  the 
preparation  for  entering  the  scientific  course  was  changed  from  one 
year  to  three,  and  in  the  college  his  influence  was  conspicaous  in 
shaping  the  present  scientific  course  of  study. 

TWO  IMPORTANT  MOTIONS. 

In  the  summer  of  1879  two  motions  were  carried  in  the  faculty  which 
have  since  had  great  influence : 

(1)  **Any  student  desiring  to  graduate  from  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment shall  pass  a  written  examination  on  all  the  studies  of  that 
department."  This  rule  has  been  rigorously  enforced  from  that  day 
to  this.  Moreover,  this  examination  is  of  such  a  character  that  there 
is  seldom  any  complaint.  It  seems  to  command  universal  respect. 
Graduates  of  the  college  have  often  testified  to  the  value  of  this  cru- 
cible. The  examination  occupies  ten  days.  While  not  technical,  it 
thoroughly  tests  the  knowledge  of  the  subject.  When  the  examina- 
tions were  first  introduced  about  30  per  cent  of  those  who  tried  it 
failed  to  pass.  Of  late  years  "  the  weeding  out"  comes  chiefly  before 
the  time  of  the  examination. 

(2)  "No  student  shall  be  catalogued  beyond  the  class  in  which  he 
has  a  deficiency."  So  far  as  I  know,  there  are  scarcely  any  Western 
colleges  which  live  up  to  a  rule  that  works  such  havoc  in  their  cata- 
logues as  do  these  two.  Yet  to  my  knowledge  neither  of  these  rules 
has  ever  been  violated  in  spirit  or  letter.  This,  too,  accounts  largely 
for  the  fact  that  the  numbers  in  the  college  are  small  in  comparison 
with  other  institutions  whose  attendance  is  no  larger  than  Drury's. 
A  sophomore,  if  behind  in  one  study  of  the  preparatory,  most  rank 
as  a  preparatory  student  until  the  deficiency  is  removed.  Then,  too, 
no  student  is  ranked  as  a  college  student  who  is  pursuing  any  pre- 
paratory study.     These  several  points  do  much  to  make  tJie  college 

list  small. 
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CHANGES  IN  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ENTERING. 

In  1879-80  the  requirements  for  entering  college  in  the  scientific 
course  were  further  increased  by  requiring,  in  preparation,  three 
years  of  Latin.  The  two  preparatory  courses,  classical  and  scientific, 
remained  practically  unchanged  for  nine  years.  They  were  the  same 
in  mathematics  and  Latin,  while  the  scientific  required  two  years' 
study  in  the  elements  of  science  to  offset  the  two  years  of  Greek  in 
the  classical. 

At  this  point  one  more  step  was  taken.  Two  years  of  preparation 
were  required  for  the  ladies'  course,  and  in  the  college  department 
"substitutions"  in  that  course  were  no  longer  allowed. 

LADIES'  COURSE  DROPPED. 

In  1882-83  another  step  was  taken  toward  a  better  grade  of  work. 
The  ladies'  course  was  dropped  from  th^  college  department,  and  in 
the  preparatory  was  substituted  an  English  course  of  four  years, 
designed  for  such  as  want  a  thorough  English  education  and  have  no 
intention  of  taking  a  college  course. 

FINAL  CHANGES  IN  CURRICULUM. 

No  further  changes  were  made  in  t]ie  demands  for  entering  college, 
nor  any  of  importance  in  the  college  curriculum  from  that  date  until 
the  spring  of  1888,  when  the  courses  in  the  preparatory  were  all  made 
four  years  in  length  and  in  college  quite  an  extended  course  in  Eng- 
lish literature  was  added. 

Below  is  given  the  courses  of  study  as  required  in  the  college  and 
preparatory  departments,  together  with  a  synopsis  of  the  work  in 
general  as  required  in  the  various  branches: 

ORDER  OF  STUDIES. 
COLLEGE— CLASSICAL.  COURSE. 

Freshman  year, — Fall  term:  Latin  (Livy) ,  exercises  in  Latin  composition;  Greek 
(Herodotus) ,  exercises  in  Greek  composition;  mathematics,  geometry,  Books  lll-Y. 

Winter  term:  Latin  (Cicero,  Cato  Major  and  Lselios),  Latin  composition;  Greek 
(Thocydides) ,  Greek  composition;  mathematics,  geometry,  Books  Y-IX. 

Spring  term:  Latm  (Horace,  Satires) ,  Latin  composition;  Greek  (Homer,  Odys- 
sey), Greek  composition;  mathematics,  plane  trigonometry;  rhetoricals,  once  a 
week  through  the  year;  Bible,  once  a  week  through  the  year— the  teachings  of 
Christ. 

Sophomore  year, — Fall  term:  Latin  (Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes);  Greek  (Plato's 
Apology);  mathematics;  spherical  trigonometry;  surveying. 

Winter  term:  Latin  (Plautus) ;  chemistry;  mathematics;  conic  sections;  analyt<- 
ical  geometry. 

Spring  term:  Greek  (Euripides,  Medea);  botany;  engineering;  rhetoricals  onoe 
a  week  through  the  year;  Bible,  once  a  week  through  the  year— organization  and 
institutions  of  the  Apostolic  Church;  English  literature  once  a  week  through  the 
year. 
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Junior  year,— Fell  term:  Latin  (Tacitnft,  Qermania  and  Agricola);  physioB; 
physiology. 

Winter  term:  Gkrman;  physics;  Greek  (Demosthenes,  DeCkirona). 

Spring  term:  German;  Latin  (Terence  or  Pliny's  Letters);  or  Greek  (Demoa- 
thenes);  rhetoric;  international  law;  evidences  of  Christianity  once  a  week  throned 
the  year,  rhetoricals  once  a  week  through  the  year;  English  Uteratnre  once  a  week 
through  the  year. 

iSenior  ^ar.— Fall  term:  Psychology;  zoology;  political  economy;  German. 

Winter  term:  Logic:  geology;  history  of  civilization;  aesthetics. 

Spring  term:  Ethics;  astronomy;  United  States  C^onstitntion;  natural  theology 
once  a  week  through  the  year:  rhetoricals  once  a  week  throngh  the  year;  Tgwgiiftii 
literature  once  a  week  through  the  year. 

SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 

Freshman  year, — Fall  term:  French  grammar;  ancient  history;  geometry,  BookB 
III-V. 

Winter  term:  French;  mediaeval  history;  geometry,  Books  V-IX. 

Spring  term:  French;  modem  history;  plane  trigonometry;  rhetoricals  onoe  a 

week  throngh  the  year;  Bible  once  a  week  through  the  year— the  teachings  €3l 

Christ. 
Sophomore  year, — Fall    term:    French;    mineralogy;   spherical  trigonometry; 

surveying. 

Winter  term:  Chemistry;  chemical  analysis;  conic  sections;  analytical  geometry. 

Spring  term:  Botany;  organic  chemistry;  vegetable  histology;  engineering; 
rhetoricals  once  a  week  through  the  year;  English  literature  once  a  week  through 
the  year;  Bible  once  a  week  through  the  year;  organization  and  institntiona  of 
the  apostolic  church. 

Junior  ye«r.— Fall  term:  Physics;  physiology;  religion  and  science. 

Winter  term:  Physics;  German;  cryptogamic  botany. 

Spring  term:  Biology;  German:  rhetoric;  international  law;  rhetoricals  once  a 
week  through  the  year;  English  literature  once  a  week  through  the  year;  evi- 
dences of  Christianity  once  a  week  through  the  year. 

Senior  year, — Fall  term:  Psychology;  zoology;  political  economy;  German. 

Winter  term:  Logic;  geology:  history  of  civilization;  aesthetics. 

Spring  term:  Ethics;  astronomy;  United  States  (Constitution;  rhetoricals  onoe 
a  week  through  the  year;  English  literature  once  a  week  through  the  year;  natural 
theology  once  a  week  through  the  year. 

PKEPARATOItY— CLASSICAL.  COURSE. 

Junior  yexir, — Fall  term:  Arithmetic  to  percentage;  descriptive  geography; 
physical  geography;  reading  (American  classics,  Hawthorne). 

Winter  term:  Arithmetic  (Davies  and  Peck's  completed) ;  descriptive  geography; 
reading  (Greek  Heroes,  Kingsley);  physical  geography:  language  lessons. 

Spring  term:  Arithmetic  (Robinson's  Higher);  United  States  history  to  1788; 
reading  (from  United  States  history):  language  lessons. 

Junior  m if hJle  year. — Fall  term:  Latin  grammar;  English  grammar:  arithmetic, 
reading  two  hours  per  week  (Irving's  Sketch  Book,  Sprague). 

Winter  term:  Latin  grammar;  English  grammar;  physiology;  reading  two 
hours  per  week. 

Spring  term:  Caesar,  one  book;  English  analysis;  United  States  history  from 
178i3;  reading  two  hours  per  week. 

Mif Idle  year, — Fall  term:  Cii'sar,  two  books:  Greek  grammar;  elementary  general 
history. 

Winter  term:  Caesar,  one  book;  Cicero,  one  oration;  Ghreek  grammar;  algebra 
Uf  factors. 
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Spring  term:  Cicero,  two  orations;  Anabasis  (selections);  algebra  to  problems. 

Senior  year.— Fall  term:  Cicero,  one  oration;  Virgil,  three  Eclogues,  one  book 
of  Mneid;  Anabasis,  two  books;  algebra  to  quadratics. 

Winter  term:  Virgil,  two  books;  review  of  Cicero's  Orations;  Anabasis,  one 
book;  Lysias,  one  oration;  algebra  to  logarithms. 

Spring  term:  Virgil,  three  books;  Homer  (Iliad),  two  books,  or  Odyssey  (Phsea- 
cian  Episode) ;  geometry. 

SCIENTiriC  COUReE. 

Junior  year,—FaXL  term:  Arithmetic  to  percentage;  descriptive  geography; 
physical  geography;  reading  (American  classics,  Hawthorne). 

Winter  term:  Arithmetic  (Davies  &  Peck's  Completed);  descriptive  geography; 
reading  (Greek  Heroes.  Kingsley);  physical  geography;  language  lessons. 

Spring  term:  Arithmetic  (Robinson's  Higher);  United  States  history  to  1783; 
reading  (from  United  States  history) ;  language  lessons. 

Juniormiddle  year.— FaXi  term:  Latin  grammar;  English  grammar;  arithmetic; 
reading  two  hours  per  week  (Sprague's  Irving*s  Sketch  Book). 

Winter  term:  Latin  grammar;  English  grammar;  physiology;  reading  two 
hours  per  week. 

Spring  term:  CsBsar,  one  book;  English  analysis;  United  States  history  from 
1783;  reading  two  hours  per  week. 

Middle  year, — Fall  term:  Csesar,  two  books;  rhetoric  and  etymology;  element- 
ary general  history. 

Winter  term:  Caesar,  one  book;  Cicero,  one  oration;  American  literature; 
algebra  to  factors. 

Spring  term:  Cicero,  two  orations;  American  literature;  algebra  to  problems. 

Senior  year. — Fall  term:  Cicero,  one  oration;  Virgil,  three  Eclogues,  one  book 
of  ^neid;  English  literature;  algebra  to  quadratics. 

Winter  term:  Virgil,  two  books;  review  of  Cicero's  Orations;  outline  study  of 
man;  algebra  to  logarithms. 

Spring  term:  Virgil,  three  books;  elementary  chemistry;  geometry. 

ENGLISH  COURSE. 

Junior  year, — Fall  term:  Arithmetic  to  percentage:  descriptive  geography; 
physical  geography;  reading  (American  classics,  Hawthorne). 

Winter  term:  Arithmetic  (Davies  &  Peck's  Completed);  descriptive  geography ; 
reading  (Greek  Heroes,  Kiugsley);  physical  geography;  language  lessons. 

Spring  term:  Arithmetic  (Robinson's  Higher);  United  States  history  to  1783; 
reading  (from  United  States  history);  lang^uage  lessons. 

Junior  middle  year. — Fall  term:  Advanced  arithmetic;  English  grammar; 
arithmetic;  reading  two  hours  per  week  (studies  in  Bryant,  Alden). 

Winter  term:  Bookkeeping;  English  grammar;  physiology;  reading  two  hours 
per  week. 

Spring  term:  Elementary  botany;  English  analysis;  United  States  history  from 
1783;  reading  two  hours  per  week. 

Middle  year, — Fall  term:  Elementary  zoology;  rhetoric  and  etymology;  ele- 
mentary general  history. 

Winter  term:  Elementary  physics;  American  literature;  algebra  to  factors. 

Spring  term:  United  States  Constitution;  American  literature;  algebra  to 
problems. 

Senior  year,— Fall  term:  French  or  history;  English  literature;  algebra  to 
quadratics. 

Winter  term:  French  or  history;  outline  study  of  man;  algebra  to  logarithms. 

Spring  term:  French  or  history:  elementary  chemiatc^;  ^'fcoxafi{cr3\^T<5^«L\sfflr 
tory,  Roman  history,  Latin  and  Greek  prose  coTCLVoeli^OTi  anc^  ^^^s3«^  'Odx^s^s^^ 
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the  year;  rhetoricalB  once  a  week  throiighont  the  oonrse;  Bible  once  a 

throughout  the  coarse.  Junior  year,  Biblical  history — Genesis,  Judges.  Junior 
middle  year.  Biblical  history— Judges,  Solomon.  Middle  year,  Biblical  history- 
Solomon,  captivity.    Senior  year,  the  life  of  Christ 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  furnish  the  beginnings  of  a  solid  intellectual 
discipline.  First,  its  primary  object  is  to  fit  young  people  for  a  college  course. 
Second,  the  management  is  working  as  fast  as  practicable  toward  specialists  here 
as  in  college  work.  There  are  now  three  specialists  whose  work  is  exclusively 
in  the  preparatory.  The  aim  is  to  secure  experts  as  drill  masters.  The  schodl 
prepares  for  all  colleges.  Students  are  admitted,  on  certificate,  to  corresponding 
classes  in  some  of  the  most  famous  Eastern  academies. 

The  discipline  is  adapted  especially  to  scholars  that  do  not  require  severe  restric- 
tions. The  purpose  of  the  instructors  is  to  lead  scholars  to  cultivate  self-control, 
self-reliance,  and  truthfulness.  The  whole  method  of  instruction  and  discipline, 
particularly  in  the  upx>er  classes,  assumes  some  power  of  application  and  a  will 
to  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

Language  and  mathematics  are  made  the  basis  of  both  the  classical  and  scientific 
courses.  The  classical  course  is  modeled  chiefly  after  Andover  Academy.  In  the 
Latin  and  Greek  it  is  the  aim  to  follow  methods  best  suited  to  give  the  student 
readiness  in  translation  and  a  critical  knowledge  of  all  inflections,  regular  and 
irregular.  Careful  and  constant  drill  is  given  in  word  formation,  in  syntax,  in 
the  development  of  a  vocabulary,  in  the  use  of  synonyms,  and  in  the  historical 
and  mythological  allusions  found  in  the  text.  Some  attention  is  given  also  to 
translation  of  English  into  Latin  and  Greek  and  to  sight  reading.  During  the 
senior  year  the  classical  students  spend  three  hours  a  day  with  the  principal  in  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

The  scientific  course  has  the  Latin  of  the  classical,  but  for  the  Greek  is  substi- 
tuted a  thorough  training  in  the  English  language  and  literature.  This  work 
embraces  the  grammatical  and  rhetorical  study  of  English,  the  analysis  of  form, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  English  and  American  writers  as  made  in  the  study  of 
English  literature,  this  latter  being  preparatory  to  the  study  of  English  literature 
as  considered  in  college. 

The  English  course  is  designed  particularly  for  such  as  intend  to  teach  in  our 
public  schools  and  do  not  expect  to  take  a  college  course. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LATIN. 

In  the  freshman  year  the  primary  aim  is  to  establish  students  in  the  principleB 
of  Latin  syntax  and  to  secure  for  them  a  vocabulary  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
read  ordinary  prose  with  ease.  Constructions  are  analyzed  and  constant  attention 
is  paid  to  the  difference  between  the  Latin  and  English  idiom.  To  aid  in  attain- 
ing this  end  a  course  in  Latin  prose  composition  is  pursued,  with  the  use  of  Allen's 
Introduction  to  Latin  Prose  Composition,  two  hours  weekly  in  the  fall  term  and 
one  hour  weekly  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  Satires  and  Odes  of  Horace  furnish 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Roman  social  life  and  antiquities,  and  also  of 
Roman  satire  and  lyric  poetry.  Special  attention  is  also  paid  to  the  history  of  the 
transition  from  the  republic  to  the  empire. 

The  design  of  the  latter  part  of  the  course  is  to  make  students  acquainted  with 
representative  authors  in  the  various  branches  of  the  literature.  Each  writer  is 
interpreted  in  relation  to  the  social  and  political  life  of  his  age:  and  a  particular 
study  of  his  style  and  latinity  is  made.  It  is  hoped  that  another  year  provision 
may  be  made  tor  a  course  in  the  history  of  Latin  literature,  which  is  now  studied 
tliTougb  the  authors  read. 
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Freqnent  drill  in  sight  reading  is  made  a  part  of  the  class-room  work.  Students 
in  the  more  advanced  work  are  required  to  prepare  papers  on  topics  assigned,  and 
they  are  encouraged  to  pursue  independent  investigations  so  far  as  the  facilities 
of  our  library  for  classical  study  will  allow. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GREEK. 

The  aim  of  the  Greek  course  in  the  college  department  is  threefold:  Training 
in  the  structure  of  a  logical  and  delicate  language;  a  critical  knowledge  of  the 
masterpieces  of  ancient  poetry,  history,  oratory,  and  philosophy,  and  a  familiar 
ac-quaintance  with  the  history  of  the  early  republics  in  their  politics,  social  life, 
and  art. 

The  work  of  the  freshman  year  is  upon  Homer  and  the  Greek  historians.  In 
this  year  especial  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  study  of  Ghreek  as  language,  includ- 
ing the  critical  study  of  moods  and  tenses,  the  history  of  the  Greek  language,  the 
use  of  the  particles,  and  an  introduction  to  comparative  philology.  Greek  prose 
composition  and  sight  reading  are  continued  through  the  year.  In  history  espe- 
cial attention  is  given  to  the  wars  with  Persia  and  to  the  politics  of  the  Age  of 
Pericles.  On  the  literary  side  a  study  is  made  of  the  development  of  the  historical 
style  and  of  the  Homeric  problem. 

The  work  of  the  sophomore  year  is  chiefly  literary  and  historical.  The  study 
of  Plato  involves  a  history  of  Greek  philosophy;  especial  attention  is  given  to  the 
logical  development  of  thought  in  the  work  in  hand. 

In  Demosthenes,  beside  thorough  drill  in  vigorous  translation,  classes  make  a 
careful  study  of  the  conditions  that  develop  oratory,  and  make  analyses  of  all  ora- 
tions read  and  of  the  finest  passages  in  each  oration.  Parallel  with  the  translation 
is  a  course  in  Athenian  iK)litics,  with  particular  reference  to  the  problems  of  popu- 
lar government,  and  a  study  of  the  Athenian  military,  financial,  and  legal  systems. 
A  very  minute  study  is  made  of  the  conflict  between  Athens  and  Philip. 

The  work  in  the  Greek  drama,  in  junior  year,  is  chiefly  literary,  but  involves 
also  the  history  of  social  life  in  Athens  in  the  Age  of  Pericles  and  of  the  best  x>eriod 
of  Athenian  art. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  whole  course  is  original  investigation.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term  each  student  selects  a  special  topic  for  his  private  study;  he  enters 
in  a  notebook  all  matter  bearing  upon  his  topic,  and  occasionally  submits  it  for 
examination;  at  the  close  of  the  term  he  presents  a  thesis  giving  a  summary  of 
his  results.  The  following  are  among  the  topics  studied  the  present  year:  In 
Demosthenes,  the  structure  of  the  oratorical  period;  use  of  rhetorical  questions; 
political  maxims;  epithets,  metaphors,  and  metaphorical  language;  rhetorical 
contrasts. 

In  Herodotus,  ionic  verb  forms:  use  of  particles;  force  of  the  perfect  tense;  use 
of  the  two  negatives;  structure  of  the  longer  sentences. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

The  instruction  in  mathematics  is  by  text-books  and  practical  work  in  the  field. 

The  instruction  of  the  freshman  year  is  devoted  to  geometry — the  regular  course 
including  a  large  proportion  of  original  work  in  demonstration  of  problems  and 
propositions  involving  principles  given  in  the  text-book.  During  the  spring  term 
plane  trigonometry  is  studied. 

The  work  of  sophomore  year  begins  with  spherical  trigonometry  in  the  fall 
term,  and  during  the  last  part  of  the  term  a  course  in  theoretical  surveying  is 
given.  In  the  second  term  conic  sections  and  analytics  are  studied;  and  the  third 
term  is  devoted  to  practical  problems  in  engineering,  the  principal  feature  of 
which  is  the  training  in  the  practical  use  of  the  instruments  iativ^^V^   '^^bRk 
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field  work  embraces  the  following  snbjecte:  Varioas  methods  of  land  and  topo- 
graphical snryeying;  geodetic  and  railroad  surveying,  inclnding  location  of  rail- 
road lines  from  contour  maps  previously  made  by  the  class  from  their  own  level 
notes;  calculation  of  grades  and  excavations,  and  the  prei>aration  of  plans  for  the 
work.  The  course  is  planned  to  give  a  thorough  course  in  the  application  of 
higher  mathematics  in  practical  work. 

Astronomy  is  studied  the  third  term  of  senior  year.  Theoretical  and  practical 
astronomy  are  taught  from  the  text-book,  supplemented  by  the  use  of  globes, 
lantern  slides,  t<eleecope,  transit  instrument,  and  sextant 

Eiach  student  observes  the  prominent  physical  features  of  the  moon,  sun,  and 
planets,  and  makes  observations  with  the  instruments  and  calculates  the  reenlta. 

The  special  library  of  the  department  contains  many  valuable  works  of  refer- 
ence upon  engineering  and  astronomical  topics,  and  copies  of  maps,  profiles, 
contour  maps,  and  working  plans  of  every  description  used  in  engineering  work. 

The  department  of  applied  mathematics  is  supplied  with  a  very  complete  set  of 
instruments  for  practical  use  in  land  surveying,  road  grading,  running  lines,  topo- 
graphic surveying,  and  astronomical  work.  The  list  consists,  in  part,  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Gurley*s  engineer's  transit,  Verier *s  transit,  (8)  surveyor's  compasses, 
English  theodolite,  Gurley*s  plane  table,  20-inch  Wye  level,  drainage  level,  Phila- 
delphia rod.  English  self -reading  rod,  nautical  sextant,  protractors,  trammel,  sur- 
veyor's cross,  aneroid  barometer,  18-inch  globe,  cases  of  drafting  instruments, 
astronomical  telescope  of  4i-inch  aperture,  etc. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  instruction  in  this  department  is  to  prepare  students  to 
read  at  sight  works  of  ordinary  difficulty  in  French  and  German,  and  to  give  a 
wide  view  of  the  literature  of  those  two  languages.  To  secure  both  facility  and 
accuracy  some  books  are  read  rapidly  in  connection  with  the  slow,  careful,  and 
very  thorough  reading  of  others. 

Students  in  the  scientific  course  study  French  throughout  the  entire  freshman 
and  first  of  the  sophomore  years.  Four  or  five  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  this 
subject.  During  the  last  term  of  this  course  lectures  will  be  given  on  the  best 
French  authors  and  their  works,  upon  which  students  are  examined  in  writing. 
Beading  at  sight  is  taken  up  as  early  as  practicable  and  continued  in  connection 
with  the  other  work  throughout  the  course. 

Qerman  is  studied  by  both  sections  of  the  class  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
junior  and  first  of  the  senior  years.  While  the  student  is  made  acquainted  with 
the  indispensable  rules  and  grammatical  difficulties,  the  work  of  the  year  con- 
sists mainly  of  the  reading  of  selections  from  the  best  German  authors. 

Classes  for  the  sight  reading  of  current  German  literature  and  for  practice  in 
conversation  will  be  formed  from  time  to  time. 

The  course  in  modem  languages  during  the  present  year  is  substantially  as 
follows: 

Oerman. — Goethe's  Egmont  and  Hermann  and  Dorothea:  Lessing's  Nathan  der 
Weise;  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell:  Fouque  s  Undine;  the  recitation  of  poems  from 
Heine,  Schiller,  and  Goethe;  prose  composition. 

French. — Keebel's  French  Grammar;  Le  Misanthrope:  Le  Cid;  Athalie;  L'Abbe 
Constantin;  selections  from  Guizot,  Victor  Hugo,  Daudet,  and  Dumas;  transla- 
tion and  recitation  of  poems:  prose  composition. 

BIOLOGICAL  AND  GEOLOGICAL  LABORATORIES  AND  CABINETS. 

The  laboratory  of  biology  has  been  newly  equipped  with  tables  for  individual 
student  use,  each  table  being  provided  with  a  microscox>e,  reagents,  and  all  neces- 
sary apparatus.    The  large  biological  library,  containing  the  more  valuable  tezt- 
booJas  OB  this  /subject,  Government  reports,  and  seta  ol  w:\^Ti\SfiL<i  -\c^\vnial8,  is  at 
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hand  for  reference.  Ample  space  is  provided  for  aqnaria  and  working  material, 
the  latter  being  abundantly  furnished  for  the  nse  of  all  students.  Instruction 
in  the  biological  sciences  consists  of  a  carefully  outlined  course  in  laboratory 
practice  by  the  study  of  series  of  typical  forms,  accompanied  by  lectures  and 
reference  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

In  the  department  of  mineralogy  and  geology  a  laboratory  of  12  tables  has 
been  added  during  the  past  year,  and  a  thorough  course  in  blow-pipe  analysis  is 
given  to  the  scientific  students  of  the  sophomore  class,  with  lectures  and  such 
other  facilities  as  are  provided  by  our  large  and  valuable  collection  of  minerals. 

The  classes  in  chemistry  and  physics  visit  various  industrial  establishments  in 
this  city  where  the  various  practical  problems  in  chemistry,  photography,  elec- 
tricity, and  apx>lied  mechanics  are  practically  studied.  In  this  way  it  is  endeavored 
to  supply  every  possible  adjunct  to  a  thorough  education  in  science. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  RHETORIC. 

Drill  in  English  composition  and  declamatien  continues  throughout  the  entire 
course.  In  the  preparatory  department  there  are  4  rhetorical  classes  correspond- 
ing to  the  four  years  of  the  course.  The  work  is  progressive.  In  the  earlier  part, 
the  delivery  of  selections  committed  to  memory  alternates  with  the  reading  of 
original  essays.  As  students  advance,  a  larger  proportion  of  original  composition 
is  required.  Attention  is  paid  to  the  use  of  words  and  to  the  rhetorical  structure 
of  sentences,  and  suggestions  are  made  as  to  the  analysis  of  subjects.  It  is  the 
design  to  make  these  exercises  so  frequent  that  students  will  acquire  a  good  degree 
of  self-possession  in  the  presence  of  an  audience. 

Students  in  college  courses  form  the  **A"  rhetorical  class.  The  work  is  entirely 
original,  and  all  parts  are  delivered  in  public  to  the  whole  body  of  students 
together  with  the  faculty.  This  practical  work  is  supplemental  to  a  thorough 
course  in  theoretical  rhetoric  extending  throughout  the  preparatory  course,  in 
which  the  analysis  of  words  and  sentences,  together  with  the  study  of  literature, 
gives  a  broad  basis  for  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  style  in  the  more  advanced 
work  of  the  college. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  PHILOSOPHY. 

Work  in  this  department  is  designed  to  complete  the  work  of  the  preceding 
years.  After  the  survey  of  nature  in  the  sciences  we  approach  the  study  of  man, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  creation;  after  the  training  in  language  and  matiiematics, 
and  an  investigation  of  the  relations  of  men  to  one  another  as  seen  in  history,  the 
attention-  is  directed  to  the  analysis  of  the  mental  powers  and  to  the  questions 
bearing  on  man's  place  in  the  universe.  In  psychology  the  intellectual  powers 
are  analyzed,  and  the  phenomena  there  observed  are  connected  with  physiology 
on  the  one  side  and  with  man's  spiritual  nature  on  the  other. 

In  logic  the  laws  of  thinking  are  discussed,  and  in  ethics  all  the  moral  relations 
of  man  are  considered,  and  the  whole  subject  of  theoretical  and  practical  morality 
is  investigated  and  set  forth. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ART. 

The  appliances  for  instruction  in  art  in  the  way  of  models,  casts,  etc.,  are  ample 
and  of  the  most  approved  kinds.  The  methods  are  modem — after  the  methods  of 
the  best  art  schools.  The  aim  is  not  to  produce  in  pupils  mere  copyists,  but  to 
develop  the  individual  skill  and  taste  of  each.  All  students  in  the  art  department 
are  ezx>€<:ted  to  join  the  sketch  class  and  the  class  in  art  history,  for  which  no 
extra  charge  is  made.  Those  wishing  to  join  the  class  in  painting  must  firt^t  ^2»aft» 
an  examination  in  drawing,  if  not  i  egularly  pTomoVAdu 
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DEPABTMBNT  OF  MUSIC. 

This  department  is  organized  as  the  *'  Missouri  Conservatory  of  Music/'  with 
piano,  organ,  and  theoretical  departments. 

The  course  of  study  in  pianoforte  is  divided  into  seven  grades,  and  each  gnde, 
except  the  first  and  second,  into  three  divisions. 

The  utmost  thoroughness  is  required  from  every  pupil,  whether  beginning  or 
advanced,  many  pupils  being  found  deficient  in  the  very  first  principles  of  playing. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  following  points:  A  good  position  of  the  hands 
at  the  piano,  a  perfectly  legato  touch,  a  good  staccato,  good  wrist  and  forearm 
action,  a  true  and  exac^t  sense  of  rhythm,  a  comprehension  of  phrasing,  the  habit 
of  carefully  noting  all  dynamic  signs,  fingering,  and  a  thoroughly  good  conception 
of  whatever  masic  is  performed. 

The  course  of  study  in  organ  is  equally  as  thorough  and  complete  as  in  piano, 
special  attention  being  given  to  registration  and  i)edaling.  It  is  not  best  to  begin 
the  study  of  the  organ  until  the  tliird  grade  in  piano  playing  has  been  completed. 

The  course  of  study  required  in  harmony  is  the  completion  of  Emery *s  Elements 
of  Harmony,  with  the  ability  to  harmonize  correctly  a  choral  in  4  parts.  Instruc- 
tion is  also  given  in  single  and  double  counterpoint,  canon,  fugue,  and  composition. 

In  theory  classes,  the  history  of  music  will  be  studied,  especially  the  develop- 
ment of  piano  music,  the  analysis  of  musical  form,  with  copious  examples  from 
the  best  composers,  and  other  studies  necessary  for  a  well-trained  pianist.  The 
course  of  study  is  limited  to  4  terms.    No  degrees  are  conferred. 

For  some  years  the  college  and  preparatory  school  have  been  doing 
rather  more  than  the  amount  required  by  the  catalogue,  and  the 
changes  made  last  spring  were  to  record  the  work  actually  done  rather 
than  to  materially  add  to  the  amount  alreadj'  required. 

Among  the  other  departments  not  so  well  organized  might  be 
mentioned — 

(1)  -4  course  in  Biblical  study,  occupying  one  recitation  a  week 
through  the  course.  The  literary  and  historical  features  of  the  Bible 
are  made  prominent,  and  the  important  place  which  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  records  occupy  in  the  development  of  society  is  duly 
emphasized.  The  course  is  completed  by  a  study  of  the  arguments 
for  the  existence  of  God  and  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 

(2)  English  literature. — This  study  occupies  the  sophomore,  junior, 
and  senior  classes  one  hour  a  week.  Th^  sophomore  class  studies 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Shakespeare;  the  junior  class,  the  master- 
pieces from  Bacon  to  Wadsworth;  the  senior  class,  nineteenth 
century  literature.  Such  collateral  study  is  done  along  with  the 
study  of  masterpieces  as  is  necessarj^  to  give  the  student  some  idea 
of  the  development  of  English  literature.  But  the  controlling  pur- 
pose is  to  cultivate  sucli  a  taste  for  the  best  literature  as  shall  be  a 
perpetual  education. 

(3)  Physics, — The  instruction  in  physics  is  given  by  lectures,  reci- 
tations, and  by  experiments  in  the  laboratory.  Sound,  light,  heat, 
electricity,  and  magnetism  are  treated  as  forms  of  energy.  Meteor- 
ology is  taught  in  connection  witli  other  atmospheric  phenomena.  It 
is  the  aim  of  the  course  to  denumstrate  l)y  experiment  and  by  math- 
enmticHl  theory  the  laws  of  the  physiciil  world. 
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(4)  History  and  political  science. — ^The  course  in  history  and  politi- 
cal science  is  to  a  great  extent  topical.  Original  and  independent 
work  is  secured  by  assigning  subjects  for  special  investigation  to 
individual  students. 

OCCUPATIONS  OP  GRADUATES. 

Thus  far  14  classes  have  been  graduated  from  the  college  proper, 
with  a  total  number  of  78.  Of  these,  45  were  men  and  33  were 
women.  Of  this  number  there  are  actively  engaged  as  teachers 
16;  ministers,  13;  foreign  missionaries,  4;*  lawyers,  9;  bankers,  2; 
stenographers,  2;  merchants,  4;  physicians,  1;  pursuing  graduate 
studies  at  Harvard,  Yale,  and  the  various  theological  seminaries,  9. 

FINANCIAL  STRUGGLES. 

The  college  has  experienced  some  severe  financial  crises.  The 
debts  of  several  years  seemed  about  to  engulf  the  institution  in 
1877-78,  when  President  Morrison  reached,  by  a  circular  sent  at  ran- 
dom through  the  mail,  a  gentleman  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  whose  interest 
in  the  college  became  most  marked.  This  gentleman,  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Wilcox,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was  then  the  chief  executor  of  a  large  estate. 
Through  his  influence  $50,000  was  offered  to  this  institution  on  con- 
dition that  it  be  free  from  debt  by  a  certain  date.  The  total  debt  to 
be  raised  was  about  $30,000,  but  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  l^resi- 
dent  Morrison  the  debt  was  paid  and  the  college  received  $50,000  as 
an  endowment. 

STONE   CHAPEL  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE   ON  THE  DEBT. 

Not  long  after  it  was  thought  that  the  time  had  come  to  build  a 
chai)el  which  would  furnish  desirable  rooms  for  music  and  also  serve 
for  our  commencement  gatherings.  The  Stone  estate,  which  had 
been  so  generous  in  giving  the  college  $50,000,  offered  $25,000  for  a 
chai)el.  Stone  Chapel  wns  at  once  erected.  The  building  cost  more 
than  was  originally  intendeil.  The  location  of  it  necessitated  the 
buying  of  some  land  adjacent,  so  that  its  completion  left  the  college 
somewhat  in  debt. 

BURNING  AND   REBUILDING  OF  STONE   CHAPEL. 

In  the  fall  of  1882,  after  the  building  had  been  used  but  a  few 
weeks,  it  was  burned  to  the  ground  and,  having  been  insured  for  only 
half  its  value,  the  loss  to  the  college  was  over  $20,000.  Considering 
the  debt  already  on  the  college  this  calamity  fell  doubly  hard.  It 
was  thought  wise,  liowever,  to  rebuild,  and  the  present  elegant  struc- 
ture was  soon  after  erected  upon  the  spot  where  the  former  chapel 

*  One  missiouary,  to  Turkey,  dece8JB»iL 
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had  stood.  The  building  is  r^smrded  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Sooth- 
west.  The  aaditorium  seats  aboot  1,300  people  comfortably.  The 
lower  part  of  the  building  is  divided  into  recitation  rooms,  and  in 
them  most  of  the  classes  recite  at  present. 

COLLEGE  DEBT. 

The  rebuilding  of  Stone  Chapel  added  much  to  the  college  debt,  and 
this  debt  has  for  years  1  een  a  great  burden  for  the  collie  to  carry. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  liabilities  have  been  reduced  from 
about  P)()^()0(}  to  #42,000,  and  when  this  difficulty  is  entirely  removed 
a  debt  in  connection  with  this  college  will  be  studiously  avoided. 

OTHER  BUILDINGS  OX  THE  CAMPUS. 

Dormitories. — Two  wooden  buildings  stand  to  the  east  of  Stone 
Chapel,  and  are  occupied  by  young  men  as  dormitories.  In  connec- 
tion with  these  buildings  are  boarding  clubs  for  young  men. 

Library. — The  librarj'  contains  20,000  volumes.  There  are  in  addi- 
tion over  20,000  unliound  pamphlets.  In  connection  with  the  library  is 
a  reading  room,  in  which  are  found  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  day. 
While  many  books  of  the  librar^^have  been  received  as  contributions, 
yet  there  are  departments  in  which  the  library  is  of  great  value. 
When  the  late  Dr.  C.  L.  Goodell,  of  St.  Louis,  died,  Mrs.  Goodell 
gave  to  the  library  here  his  entire  collection  of  books,  numbering 
about  2,5(X)  volumes  of  choice  literature.  The  name  of  Dr.  Groodell 
has  been  referred  to  twice  in  this  article.  No  man  did  more  than  he 
to  sustain  President  Morrison  through  many  years  of  arduous  toil, 
and  when  he  died,  a  few  years  since,  his  church  at  St.  Louis  deter- 
mine<l  to  perx)etuate  his  name  in  connection  with  the  college  he  had 
so  loved.  It  therefore  raised  among  its  members  $25,000,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  college  as  an  endowment  for  the  chair  of  Greek. 

Musevin. — Facing  another  street,  back  of  the  library  building,  is 
tlie  inuHeuni,  a  brick  structure  about  the  same  in  appearance  as  the 
library  building.  The  college  possesses  very  valuable  collections  in 
min(?nilogy,  geology,  and  natural  history',  scientifically  arranged  by 
Prof(»ssor  Shepard.  A  rare  collection  of  Lake  Superior  minerals 
(various  forms  and  ores  of  copper,  silver,  gold,  iron,  etc.)  of  great 
worth,  made  by  the  late  Dr.  T.  U.  Planner,  surgeon  of  the  Quincy 
mine,  has  l)oen  placed  on  permanent  exhibition  in  the  college 
m  use  u  III. 

COLX.EGE   CAMPUS. 

Drury  (college  occupies  a  campus  of  about  40  acres  in  a  solid  block. 
This  block  of  ground  is  getting  to  be  in  a  thickly  settled  portion  of 
1  he  <rity,  although  when  the  college  was  located  here  it  was  practically 
in  the  country.  The  grounds  slope  to  the  east  and  south,  and  are 
inoMy  covered  with  a  beautiful  grove  of  the  native  black  oak.    The 
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grounds  occupied  by  the  college  are  of  great  value,  but  are  m  large 
part  deeded  to  the  college  in  such  a  way  as  to  require  its  permanent 
location  on  the  grounds  now  occupied  by  it. 

VALUE  OF  BUILDINGS. 

The  buildings  are  probably  of  about  the  following  values: 

Stone  Chapel $46,000 

FairbankB  Hall 80,000 

Library -.  5,000 

Museum  .  5,000 

Spencer' cottage 1,500 

"Old  Dormitory" 3,500 

Professor's  residence 2.000 

Total 91,000 

ENDOWMENTS. 

In  productive  endowments  there  are — 

Stone  prof essorship  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy $25,000 

Goodell  memorial  professorship  of  Greek 25, 000 

Nickerson  professorship  of  history 5,000 

Fnnds  not  assigned  to  any  chair 18,000 

Total 73,000 

This  includes  a  small  library  fund  and  several  scholarships  which 
yield  a  small  annual  income. 

RUNNING  EXPENSES. 

The  expenses  of  the  college,  increased  largely  by  reason  of  the 
interest  on  the  debt,  are  such  as  to  cause  an  annual  deficit  of  about 
$7,000.  This  amount  is  generously  contributed  by  friends  interested 
in  the  work.  The  trustees  are  making  every  effort  to  remove  the 
debt  and  so  increase  the  endowment  as  to  make  the  college  self- 
sustaining. 

SPRINGFIELD. 

Springfield  is  situated  240  miles  southwest  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  St. 
Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway.  Several  railways  center  here. 
Springfield  is  at  the  top  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  1,356  feet  above  sea 
level.  It  is  a  city  of  28,000  people  and  covers  a  large  tract  of  land, 
so  that  it  has  broad  streets  and  spacious  lawns.  The  population  is 
made  up  from  all  sections  of  the  country.  Many  from  the  North  and 
East  have  settled  here  within  the  past  five  years.  The  climate  is 
regarded  as  healthful.    The  water  supply  is  abundant  and  excellent. 

THE  PATRONAGE  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  local  patronage  for  the  college  has  always  been  large.  Of  the 
78  graduates,  20  were  residents  of  Springfield.    Tli^Ck  ^^^c^t^*^^  ^\s^^ 
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college,  however,  is  by  no  means  limited  to  this  county  or  even  State. 
Of  the  remaining  58  graduates,  3  are  from  Texas,  2  from  Illinois,  2 
from  the  Indian  Territory;  1  each  from  Massachusetts,  Louisiana, 
New  Hampshire,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Michigan,  Kansas.  In  other 
words,  10  States  have  sent  students  here  for  a  college  course.  These 
are  not  accidents.  Were  there  added  to  this  list  those  who  have  been 
sent  here  for  one  or  more  years  the  list  would  include  nearly  every 
State  and  Territorj'^  in  the  Union.  In  one  year  there  were  enrolled 
students  from  23  counties  in  Missouri,  and  from  13  other  States.  The 
catalogue  of  the  year  1888-89  enrolls  283  students.  Of  these  140  are 
from  Springfield  and  Greene  County.  Twenty-five  counties  of  Mis- 
souri and  11  States  and  1  Territory  are  represented  by  the  rest  of  the 
students. 

REASONS  FOR  ITS  WIDE  PATRONAGE. 

To  claim  that  the  college  is  so  widely  known  because  of  its  work 
alone  is  unfair.  To  say  that  such  students  come  here  because  they 
are  unable  to  get  equal  advantages  at  home  is  manifestly  untrue. 
Several  things  have  given  the  college  these  advantages,  namely: 

(1)  The  superior  climate. 

(2)  The  attention  it  has  received  through  the  wide  acquaintance  of 
the  newer  population  of  Springfield. 

(3)  The  fact  that  as  a  college  in  the  Southwest  it  is  unique — a  New 
England  college  on  new  soil. 

(4)  It  has  satisfied  both  North  and  South  in  being  patriotic  rather 
than  sectional. 

(5)  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  it  is  the  only  institution  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  southwest  of  St.  Louis  that  has  a  high  standard  of 
scholarship,  and  that  seeks  to  be  a  true  college. 

(6)  Then,  too,  its  location  at  the  gate  of  the  great  Southwest  has 
struck  many  prominent  men  as  being  a  guaranty  that  ultimately  here 
will  be  a  great  college. 

THE  OPINION  OP  SOME  REPRESENTATIVE  MEN  ON  THE  LOCATION. 

Hon.  Henry  W.  Blair  writes,  March  7,  1877: 

I  consider  Springfield,  Mo.,  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  strat^c  positiODB 
with  reference  to  the  educational  development  of  the  country  that  can  he  occupied. 

The  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  D.  D.,  writes,  in  a  letter  to  President  Morrison, 
June  30,  1886 : 

The  wisdom  of  planting  Drary  College  there  (in  Springfield)  has  hecome  more 
and  more  apparent  to  me  with  every  week*s  journeying  throughout  thia  portion 
of  the  State.  With  no  disposition  to  exaggerate  your  importance,  or  to  do  injus- 
tice to  other  schools,  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  have  nowhere  found  more  thorough 
and  satisfactory  work  in  the  class  room,  combined  with  a  more  catholic  spirit  and 
broader  views,  than  at  Drnry  College.  I  can  only  admire  the  fidelity  and  deyotion 
with  which  you  and  your  able  corps  of  teachers  are  working,  at  great  sacrifioe  of 
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personal  reward,  building  np  this  excellent  school  on  the  broad  basis  of  the  Chris- 
tian type  of  the  new  education,  which  is  now  the  sovereign  need  of  our  American 
culture. 

The  Rev.  G.  H.  Gould,  Worcester,  Mass.,  writes,  November  8, 1875: 

A  three  days'  inside  view  of  Drury  College  this  present  academic  season  on  its 
conmiencement  week  convinced  me  that  it  occupies  one  of  the  most  important 
strategical  centers  educationally  in  the  whole  West.  It  commands  the  natural 
gateway  to  that  vast  valley  of  empire  which  stretches  west  and  south  from  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  to  the  Pacific  and  the  Gulf.  Over  ail  this  area,  which 
now  contains  8,000,000  of  souls,  but  at  no  distant  day  is  to  hold  a  population 
countless  almost  as  the  sands  on  the  seashore,  Drury  College  is  the  only  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  after  the  New  England  type  maintaining  successful 
existence. 

STUDENTS  IN  RBQULAR  COURSES. 

The  college  has  made  improvement  in  the  last  five  years  in  no  way 
probably  so  much  as  in  the  proportion  of  its  students  who  are  pursu- 
ing regular  courses  of  study.  The  catalogue  of  1888-89  registers  but 
38  out  of  283  who  are  not  in  regular  courses. 

HOW  FAR  CONGREGATIONAL. 

Drury  College  was  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  and  yet  no  church  has  any  control  over  its  management 
or  its  affairs.  It  was  the  purpose  to  avoid  all  sectarian  doctrines,  and 
no  officer  of  the  college  is  expected  to  influence  the  student  in  any 
way  as  to  particular  church  connections  or  views.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary that  the  president  even  be  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church  until  the  chair  was  endowed  with  that  as  a  "  condition."  The 
faculty  has  generally  several  denominations  represented  in  its  mem- 
bership. At  the  present  time  the  Presbyterians  nearly  equal  in 
number  the  Congregationalists  on  the  faculty. 

Among  the  students  the  Presbyterians  fully  equal  in  number  the 
Congregationalists,  and  the  Methodists  and  Cumberland  Presbyteri- 
ans are  numerous.  Almost  all  the  churches  have  representatives 
here,  not  excepting  the  Catholic  and  the  Jewish.  Members  of  the 
Romanist  and  Jewish  faith  are  not  required  to  pursue  work  in  the 
study  of  the  Bible  if  they  prefer  to  be  excused.  Students  are  allowed 
to  attend  worship  at  the  church  of  their  choice.  The  college  has 
always  been  regarded  as  strongly  religious  and  many  of  its  students 
have  done  excellent  service  for  Christ.  The  college  has  received  a 
large  sum  of  money  during  its  existence,  and  probably  the  greater 
portion  of  it  came  from  Congregationalists;  but  people  belonging  to 
other  churches  have  contributed  liberally,  notably  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  much  further  help 
can  be  expected  outside  of  the  Congregational  churches.  The  other 
denominations  are  already  becoming  interested  in  building  up  schools 
which  shall  be  more  directly  under  their  supervision.^  wi  \t  ^^"^ask^ 
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now  as  if  in  the  future,  more  than  in  the  past,  Drury  College  will  have 
to  look  to  a  i)artieular  churcli  for  its  financial  support. 

RETAINS  ITS  TEACHERS. 

Drury  College  has  one  other  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  it  from 
many  colleges.  While  its  salaries  have  never  been  large,  the  purpose 
has  been  to  hold  its  teachers  as  long  as  possible.  Few  colleges,  started 
as  this  one  was,  can  show  an  equal  average  time  for  its  instructors. 
President  Morrison  remained  from  its  organization  up  to  January,  1888, 
and  of  the  teachers  secured  early  in  the  college  history,  several  have 
remained  four  or  five  years— one  ten  years,  another  eleven  years, 
another  fourteen  yeais;  and  of  the  present  faculty,  one  completes  his 
eighth  year  in  June,  while  two  others  then  complete  their  eleventh 
year. 

CHANGE  IN  PRESIDENCY. 

On  the  retirement  of  President  Morrison  January  1,  1888,  the  Rev. 
Francis  T.  Ingalls,  D.  D.,  of  Emporia,  Kans.,  was  called  to  the  presi- 
dency. Dr.  Ingalls  entered  at  once  upon  his  duties  and  is  now  the 
beloved  and  resi>ecied  head  of  the  institution. 

PRESENT  FACULTY. 

The  faculty  as  at  present  constituted  is: 

Francis  T.  Ingalls,  D.  D.,  president,  professor  of  mental  and  moral 
philosophy  on  the  Valeria  G.  Stone  foundation. 

Miss  Caroline  W.  Daniels,  M.  S.,  principal  of  the  ladies'  depart- 
ment and  instructor  in  English  literature. 

Edward  M.  Shepard,  A,  M.,  professor  of  biology  and  geology  and 
instructor  in  chemistry. 

Frederic  A.  Hall,  A.  M.,  principal  of  the  preparatory  department 
and  teacher  of  senior  Latin  and  Greek. 

Charles  D.  Adams,  A.  M.,  professor  of  tlie  Greek  language  and 
literature  on  the  Goodell  memorial  foundation. 

Arthur  P.  Hall,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  the  Latin  language  and 
literature. 

William  A.  Clialfant,  professor  of  the  piano  and  organ  in  the  con- 
servatory of  music. 

Arthur  F.  Amadou,  A.  M.,  professor  of  mathematics  and  physics. 

Charles  R.  Jacob,  A.  B.,  pi-ofessor  of  history  and  modem  languages. 

Miss  Kate  O'Donald,  teaclier  of  English  language  and  literature  in 
the  preparatory  department. 

Elmer  T.  Blake,  A.  B.,  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  preparatory 
department. 

* ,  instructor  in  drawing  and  painting. 

* ,  instructor  in  vocal  music. 

(Charles  D.  Adams,  A.  M.,  librarian. 


*  To  "be  awppWed. 
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WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY, 

8T.  L0VI8,  MO. 


By  Marshall  S.  Snow. 


THE  CHARTER  AND  CONSTITUTION. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  in  the  year  1853,  at  the  instance  of  Way- 
man  Crow,  esq.,  a  member  of  the  State  senate,  the  legislature  of 
Missouri  granted  a  chart>er  to  an  educational  institution  to  be  located 
in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  to  bear  the  name  of  Eliot  Institute,  in 
honor  of  the  Rev.  William  G.  Eliot,  of  that  city. 

This  charter  was  a  most  liberal  one.  By  its  terms  all  property 
which  the  institute  might  at  any  time  hold  was  to  be  forever  exempt 
from  taxation.  The  charter  was  to  be  perpetual,  and  no  limitations 
of  any  sort  were  imposed  excepting  those  which  forbade  any  sectarian 
or  partisan  instruction. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  directors  named  in  the  charter  of  incor- 
poration was  held  on  the  226.  of  February,  1854.  In  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot  the  name  of  the  institute  was  changed. 
It  had  happened  that  the  charter  was  granted  on  the  226.  of  Febru- 
ary, the  birthday  of  George  Washington ;  the  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  for  organization  had  come  upon  this  same  anniversary.  So 
the  change  was  made  from  Eliot  to  Washington  Institute,  which  soon 
became  Washington  ITniveraity,  as  the  breadth  of  the  foundation 
upon  which  these  friends  of  education  sought  to  build  became  more 
apparent. 

It  was  detennined  from  the  very  start  that  the  new  institution 
should  be  free  from  any  sectiirian  or  party  spirit. 

By  the  eighth  article  of  the  constitution,  **no  instruction  either 
sectarian  in  religion  or  partisan  in  polities  shall  be  allowed  in  any 
department  of  the  univei*sity,  and  no  sectarian  or  partisan  t-est  shall 
be  used  in  the  election  of  professors,  teachers,  or  other  officers  of  the 
university  for  any  purpose  whatsoever.  This  article  shall  be  under- 
stood as  the  fuudauiental  condition  on  which  all  endowments,  of 
whatsoever  kind,  are  received."  The  constitution  also  declares  the 
articles  now  quoted  ''not  subject  to  alteraUow  ^V»  ^\^'^  \xbv^\'''' \sviX\fi 
1156— No.  2 9  ^"^ 
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guard  against  all  encroachments  in  this  important  particalar  the 
directors  have  obtained  from  the  general  assembly  an  amendment  to 
the  charter  by  which  said  article  is  incorporated  in  the  same,  and 
thereby  placed  beyond  the  power  of  any  future  board  of  directors. 
The  act  of  amendment,  approved  February  12,  1857,  declares: 

Sec.  2.  No  instruction  either  sectarian  in  religion  or  partisan  in  iK>litic8  shall 
be  allowed  in  any  department  of  said  nniyersity,  and  no  sectarian  or  party  test 
shall  be  allowed  in  the  election  of  professors,  teachers,  or  other  officers  of  said 
university,  or  in  the  admission  of  scholars  thereto,  or  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  directors  of  said  uniyersity,  upon 
being  informed  of  any  violation  of  the  second  section  of  this  act,  forthwith  to 
institute  an  inquiry  into  the  charge  or  charges  that  may  be  preferred  in  respect 
thereof  by  any  credible  person  in  writing  against  any  officer  of  said  university, 
and  if  it  shall  appear  that  any  officer  of  said  university  has  violated  the  second 
section  of  this  act  the  board  of  directors  shall  forthwith  remove  any  such  person 
so  offending  from  any  office  which  he  may  then  fill  in  any  department  of  said 
university,  and  such  person  so  removed  shall  be  forever  thereafter  ineligible  to 
any  office  in  said  university. 

Sec.  4.  In  case  the  board  of  directors,  upon  being  notified  in  writing  by  any 
credible  person  of  a  violation  of  the  second  section  of  this  act,  shall  refuse  or 
neglect  to  investigate  the  charges  thereupon  preferred  against  any  officer  of  said 
university,  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  St.  Louis  circuit  court  or  the  St.  Louis 
court  of  common  pleas  to  compel  the  board  of  directors,  by  mandamus,  to  i>er- 
form  their  duty  in  investigating  such  charge  and  to  show  their  performance  of 
such  duty  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  having  cognizance  of  the  matter,  and  all 
proceedings  under  this  section  shall  be  summary  and  conducted  to  a  oondusion 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible ;  and  the  power  hereby  given  to  said  courts  may  be 
exercised  by  the  judge  of  either  of  said  tribunals  in  vacation. 

The  letter  and  the  spirit  of  these  articles  have  been  strictly  observed 
by  all  who  have  had  any  share  in  the  government  of  the  university. 

Another  provision  in  the  charter,  of  great  importance  to  the  finan- 
cial interests  of  the  institution,  was  that  already  alluded  to  which  for- 
ever exempts  from  State,  county,  or  city  taxation  all  property  owned 
by  the  university  of  any  sort  whatever,  the  income  of  which  is  used 
for  educational  purposes.  This  provision  has  been  placed  beyond 
any  discussion  or  denial  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  confirming  to  the  university  this  great  privilege. 

The  First  Board  of  Directors. 

This  board  was  composed  of  the  following  well-known  and  influen- 
tial citizens  of  St.  Louis  thirty- five  years  ago:  Christopher  Rhodes, 
Samuel  Treat,  John  M.  Krura,  Jolm  Cavender,  G^rge  Partridge, 
Phocion  R.  McCreery,  John  How,  William  Glasgow,  jr.,  George 
Pegram,  Nathaniel  J.  Eaton,  James  Smith,  Seth  A.  Ranlett,  Mann 
Butler,  William  G.  Eliot,  lludson  E.  Bridge,  Samuel  Russell,  and 
Wayman  Crow.  Of  these  only  two  are  now  living — Hon.  Samuel 
Treat,  who  resigned  his  seat  on  the  board  a  few  years  ago,  feeling 
unable,  on  account  of  age  and  increasing  infirmities,  to  do  longer 
^service,  and  William  Glasgow,  jr.,  who  resigned  more  than  twenty 
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years  ago.  Several  of  the  members  of  this  first  board  of  directors 
served  the  university  most  faithfully  as  long  as  they  lived,  and  were 
at  the  same  time  among  its  most  liberal  benefactors. 

At  the  meeting  for  organization  February  22,  1854,  the  following 
were  chosen  officers  of  the  board:  William  G.  Eliot,  president;  Way- 
man  Crow,  vice-president;  Seth  A.  Ranlett,  secretar>'^;  John Ca vender, 
tareasurer.  Six  years  later  Mr.  Cavender  resigned  and  Mr.  Ranlett 
wsfrboth  secretary  and  treasurer  from  that  time  until  his  death  in  1881. 

At  tbiifr  meeting,  too,  came  the  first  contributions  in  land  and  money 
to  the  endowment  of  the  new  institution,  amounting  in  all  to  $80,000. 
Tlie  first  building  of  the  university,  the  south  wing  of  the  present 
strncture  cm  the  corner  of  Washington  avenue  and  Seventeenth  street, 
had  not  then  been  commenced. 

Thr  Fibst  School.. 

The  first  school,  from  which  grew  the  many  branches  of  the  present 
university,  was  in  operation  a  year  before  the  charter  was  obtained. 
It  consisted  of  about  30  boys  under  the  direction  of  Nathan  D.  Tirrell. 
In  the  winter  of  1854-55  the  firat  work  really  done  under  the  charter 
of  1853  was  the  opening  of  an  evening  school  for  boys  in  an  old  build- 
ing on  Sixth  street.  This  school  was  called  the  O'Fallon  Polytechnic 
Institute  in  honor  of  Col.  John  O'Fallon,  for  years  one  of  the  uni- 
versity directors,  and  was  in  charge  of  Messrs.  Jeremiah  D.  IjOw  and 
Nathan  D.  Tirrell.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  had  been  successful 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  and  under  their  care  and 
through  the  influence  of  their  personal  character  a  tone  of  faithful 
and  earnest  work  was  established  from  the  very  beginning.  This 
evening  school  and  the  day  school  were  carried  on  together  by  the 
same  teachers  until,  in  September,  1856,  the  new  building  on  Seven- 
teenth street  was  completed  and  occupied  by  the  latter.  The  evening 
school  was  sustained  for  several  years  by  the  university,  and  at  length, 
by  a  special  arrangement,  the  entire  burden  of  this  school  was  assumed 
by  the  public  school  board.  During  the  first  year  in  the  new  build- 
ing 108  students  were  enrolled.  This  school,  the  forerunner  of  the 
present  Smith  Academy,  a  secondary  school  of  the  university,  was 
the  real  beginning  of  Washington  University. 

The  Formal  Inauguration  of  the  University. 

This  took  place  on  the  23d  of  April,  1857.  The  leading  feature 
of  the  day's  exorcises  was  an  oration  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett, 
upon  academic  education,  delivered  in  Mercantile  Libmry  Hall  to  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  audience.  Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  Dr. 
Eliot,  president  of  the  board  of  directors,  James  D.  Low,  principal 
of  the  academy,  Hon.  John  How,  Hon.  Samuel  Treat,  and  Reverend 
Dr.  Post.     A  little  later  in  the  year  a  b\nid\ii<g  n«%a  ^t^qXrAl  Vopt  SSofe 
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chemical  laboratory,  and  Dr.  Abram  Litton  was  made  professor  of 
chemistry,  which  chair  he  still  holds. 

The  chair  of  mechanics  and  engineering  was  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Prof.  J.  J.  Reynolds,  afterwards  an  officer  of  distinction  in 
the  Federal  Army  during  the  civil  war,  and  now  brevet  major-general, 
United  States  Army. 

In  1858  work  was  begun  upon  a  building  on  the  comer  of  Seventh 
and  Chestnut  streets  for  the  use  of  the  O'Fallon  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  board  to  make  the  scientific 
department  of  the  university.  The  land  for  this  building  was  given 
by  the  Hon.  John  How.  The  progress  of  this  enterprise  was  slow  and 
difficult  and  much  delayed  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  so  that  nine 
years  elapsed  before  the  building  was  finished.  Its  cost  was  more  than 
$350,000;  but  this  splendid  building  was  soon  found  to  be  entirely 
unsuited  to  the  needs  of  the  university  work.  The  situation  was  not 
at  all  convenient,  the  internal  arrangement  was  bad,  and  its  posses- 
sion was  a  burden  to  the  university.  During  the  summer  of  1868  a 
proposition  was  made  by  the  public  school  board  for  the  purchase  of 
this  building,  and  the  sale  was  made,  the  school  board  agreeing,  as 
one  of  the  terms  of  the  purchase,  to  maintain  according  to  the  orig- 
inal intention  the  polytechnic  evening  schools.  This  building,  com- 
monly called  the  Polytechnic  Building,  is  now  used  by  the  public 
library,  the  branch  high  school,  and  the  offices  of  the  board  of  public 
schools. 

Soon  after  the  formal  inauguration  of  the  university  in  1857  the 
college  was  organized,  and  the  first  college  class  was  graduated  in 
1862.  A  portion  of  the  main  building  on  Washington  avenue  and 
Seventeenth  street,  of  which  the  academy  building  formed  the  south 
wing,  was  erected  in  1858  and  used  for  college  classes.  By  the  plan 
of  organization  of  the  university  all  internal  affairs  in  all  departments 
were  to  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  a  chancellor,  the  devising 
ways  and  means  and  the  care  of  the  finances  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  president  and  board  of  directors. 

Joseph  Gibson  Hoyt,  then  occupying  the  chair  of  mathematics  in 
Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  was  elected  to  the  high  position  of 
chancellor  of  the  university  December  17,  1858,  and  assumed  the 
duties  of  the  office  in  February,  1859.  Chancellor  Hoyt  was  then  in 
the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  From  his  youth  he  had  shown  him- 
self a  person  of  great  versatility  and  ability.  Fitting  at  Hopkinton, 
N.  H.,  and  at  Andover,  Mass.,  teaching  also  during  a  portion  of  the 
time,  he  entered  Yale  College  in  1836.  His  college  course  was  marked 
by  **  superior  scholarship,  independence  of  character,  and  originality 
of  thought  and  expression."  Graduating  with  high  rank,  he  taught 
a  year  at  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  and  then  accepted  a  chair  in  the  academy 
at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  where  he  remained  nearly  eighteen  years,  and  where 
his  name  is  now  held  in  high  honor  by  all  who  remember  his  rare 
qualities  as  a  man,  as  well  as  liisli\g\i  abiYvX^y  mYai^  ^\iq«iaii  profession. 
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Fortunate  indeed  was  the  choice  which  placed  in  his  hands  the 
guidance  of  the  young  and  unformed  university.  "His  native  judg- 
ment, strengthened  by  long  experience  in  practical  instruction  and 
his  wide  range  of  study,  peculiarly  fitted  him  to  coordinate  depart- 
ments into  their  due  relations  and  to  mature  a  system  of  university 
education  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  Western  life,  and  his  high 
administrative  abilities  enabled  him  to  carry  into  successful  execu- 
tion the  plans  which  his  sagacity  had  originated." 

In  May  of  the  first  year  of  Chancellor  Hoyt's  administration  was 
established  a  school  for  girls,  called  Mary  Institute,  which  was  opened 
the  following  September  under  the  principalship  of  Prof.  Edwin  D. 
Sanborn,  formerly  of  Dartmouth  College.  On  the  0th  of  March,  1860, 
the  law  department  was  established  under  the  name  of  the  St.  Louis 
Law  School.  The  outbreak  of  war,  however,  in  1861,  delayed  the  open- 
ing of  this  department,  and  it  was  not  until  1867  that  its  organization 
was  complete  and  its  first  classes  taught. 

On  commencement  day  in  June,  1862,  the  first  college  degrees  were 
conferred  by  Chancellor  Hoji.,  who  was  even  then  struggling  with  the 
disease  which  ended  his  useful  life  on  the  26th  of  November  of  the 
same  year.  The  death  of  Chancellor  Koyi-  was  nothing  less  than  a 
calamity  to  the  young  institution,  which  seemed  hardly  able  to  survive 
.  the  trials  and  hardships  into  which  the  State  of  Missouri  and  all  her 
institutions  were  plunged  during  this  early  i)eriod  of  the  civil  war. 
The  number  of  students  was  greatly  I'educed;  fewer  instructors  could 
be  employed ;  the  various  departments  were  with  great  diflftculty  main- 
tained. But  the  end  of  the  war  brought  increase  of  population  and 
renewed  prosperity  to  St.  Louis,  and  fresh  vigor  was  infused  into  the 
life  of  Washington  University. 

In  the  meantime  William  Chauvenet,  professor  of  mathematics,  was 
chosen  to  succeed  Chancellor  Hoyt,  and  was  formally  inaugurated  in 
June,  1863.  Chancellor  Chauvenet  was  a  man  of  the  highest  charac- 
ter, of  broad  culture,  and  of  wide  reputation  as  a  mathematical 
teacher  and  writer,  and  the  university  seemed  destined  to  rapid  prog- 
ress under  his  able  management.  Failing  health,  however,  frus- 
trated all  the  hopes  of  his  administration,  and  it«  last  years  were,  on 
his  part,  only  a  struggle  for  life.  This  struggle  ended  in  December, 
1870,  and  his  death  was  mourned  on  two  continents  as  a  loss  to  sci- 
ence and  to  the  cause  of  education.  Rev.  William  G.  Eliot,  D.  D., 
the  president  of  the  board  of  directors,  was  at  once  made  acting  chan- 
cellor, and  in  February,  1872,  was  inaugurated  chancellor. 

In  the  meantime  the  university  had  been  broadening  its  courses  of 
study  and  adding  to  its  departments.  On  the  16th  of  October,  1867, 
the  law  school  department  of  the  university,  known  as  "The  St. 
Louis  Law  School,"  established  in  1860,  was  formally  opened  to 
students. 

February  22,   1868,  the  fifteenth  anniv^T^at^  ol  \>aft  ^^t^cc^M^  <5^. 
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the  charter,  the  sum  of  $25,000  was  given  to  the  nniversity  as  a  part 
of  its  permanent  endowment  by  four  brothers,  Messrs.  John  P.,  Wil- 
liam B.,  M.  Dwight,  and  Thomas  F.  Collier.  The  disx>08ition  of  the 
income  was  left  to  the  directors,  subject  only  to  the  request  *Hhat 
until  the  board  of  directors  shall  officially  determine  a  different 
employment  of  it  to  be  required  for  the  well-being  of  the  institution, 
it  shall  be  applied  to  the  university  professorship  of  Greek,  in  grate- 
ful recognition  by  his  former  pupils  of  the  fidelity,  learning,  and 
ability  with  which  the  present  incumbent  of  that  chair  has  for  years 
past  discharged  its  duties/'  The  incumbent  of  the  professorship 
referred  to  was  Prof.  Sylvester  Waterhouse,  who  still  occupies  the 
chair  of  Greek. 

In  1869  courses  of  study  leading  to  professional  degrees  were  adopted 
in  civil  and  mechanical  engineering  and  in  chemistry.  In  1870  a 
foui*th  year  was  added  to  these  courses;  in  1871  a  course  was  oi>ened 
in  mining  and  metallurgy,  and  in  June  of  the  same  year  the  first  pro- 
fessional scientific  degrees  were  conferred,  viz,  ^ve  degrees  in  civil 
engineering. 

The  year  1870-71  was  one  of  large  additions  to  the  material  resouroes 
of  the  university.  The  capacity  of  the  building  on  Washington 
avenue  was  more  than  doubled  by  an  extension  toward  the  west  and 
a  new  roof  with  an  additional  story.  More  than  $250,000  were  given 
for  buildings,  apparatus,  and  endowments. 

In  1878  increasing  need  of  more  room  for  Mary  Institute,  the  school 
for  girls,  was  met  by  the  erection  of  a  handsome  and  commodious 
building  on  the  comer  of  Locust  and  Beaumont  streets,  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  $100,000.  In  1879  the  academy,  the  real  beginning  of  the 
university,  was  removed  from  the  wing  of  the  main  university  building 
to  new  quarters  two  squares  farther  west.  This  change  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  generosity  of  James  and  Persis  Smith,  in  recognition  of 
which  this  department  of  the  university  has  since  been  known  as 
Smith  Academy. 

During  the  year  1879-80  was  erected,  by  gift  of  the  Hon.  Wayman 
Crow,  a  beautiful  building  for  a  museum  of  fine  arts,  containing  also 
a  fine  hall  for  lectures  and  public  exercises,  at  a  cost  of  $135,000,  on 
the  corner  of  Lucas  place  and  Nineteenth  street. 

Still  another  department  was  established  in  1880,  the  manual  train- 
ing school,  and  a  building  erect.ed  for  its  uses  at  the  comer  of  Wash- 
ington avenue  and  Eighteenth  street.  The  ordinance  establishing 
this  school  was  adopted  June  6,  1879.  In  this  school  instruction  is 
given  in  mathematics,  drawing,  the  English  branches  usually  taught 
in  the  high  schools,  and  in  the  use  of  tools  for  working  in  wood  and 
iron.  Those  who  choose  may  also  pursue  such  a  course  as  will  qualify 
them  for  admission  to  the  Polytechnic  School.  Edwin  Harrison,  esq., 
one  of  the  university  directors,  gave  the  building,  and  Messrs.  Samuel 
Cupples  and  Qottlieb  Conzelman,  with  some  contributions  from  public- 
Bpirited  citizens,  the  endowment  fund  and\;\v<a  i\iTTv\^DiiTk.^^l\3cL^^^\«^ 
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and  study  rooms.  The  original  building  soon  became  inadequate  to 
the  needs  of  the  school,  and  in  1882,  chiefly  through  the  liberality  of 
Messrs.  Ralph  Sellew  and  G.  Conzelman  a  large  addition  was  made, 
thus  doubling  its  capacity. 

In  June,  1885,  Mr.  Henry  Shaw,  of  St.  Louis,  authorized  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  to  place  before  the  board  of  directors  a  plan  of 
action  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  botany,  as  follows: 

That  he  proposed,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  directors,  to  endow 
a  school  of  botany  as  a  department  of  Washington  University,  by 
donation  of  improved  real  estate,  yielding  over  $5,000  revenue,  and 
to  place  it  in  such  relation  with  the  largely  endowed  Missouri  Botan- 
ical Garden  and  Arboretum  as  would  practically  secui*e  their  best 
uses  for  scientific  study  and  investigation  to  the  professor  and 
students  of  the  said  school  of  botany  in  all  time  to  come. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  held  June  8,  1885,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  therefore  offered  in  grateful  acceptance  of 
Mr.  Shaw's  proposal : 

1.  That  a  school  of  botany  be  established  as  a  special  department  of  Washing- 
ton University,  to  be  known  as  the  Henry  Shaw  School  of  Botany. 

2.  That  a  professorship  of  botany  be  therein  established,  to  be  known  as  the 
Engelmann  professorship. 

3.  That  Prof.  William  Trelease,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  be  invited  to 
fill  the  same;  his  duties  to  begin  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  academic  year, 
September  17. 

4.  That  said  school  of  botany  be  placed  under  the  special  caro  and  direction  of 
an  advisory  committee,  to  consist  of  five  members,  of  whom  two  shall  be  members 
of  this  board,  and  two  shall  be  selected  outside  of  the  board,  the  chanceUor  of  the 
miiversity  being  a  member  ex  officio. 

This  report  was  accepted  and  the  resolutions  unanimously  adopted. 
The  record  of  such  action  was  then  submitted  to  Mr.  Shaw  and 
approved  by  him. 

Such  is,  very  briefly  stated,  the  history  of  the  origin  and  growth  of 
the  several  schools  which  have  been  organized  under  the  broad  and 
liberal  charter  of  Washington  University.  Of  those  departments 
which  may  properly  be  called  secondary  or  fitting  schools  the  scope 
of  this  paper  does  not  allow  any  extended  mention.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  Smith  Academy  offers  courses  of  study  and  such  thorough- 
ness of  instruction  as  enable  its  pupils  to  fit  successfully  for  any 
American  college  or  polytechnic  school;  that  the  manual  training 
school  is  able  to  train  its  boys  to  a  good  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools 
and  to  fit  them  for  the  polytechnic  school  of  the  university,  and  by  its 
somewhat  novel  features  to  commend  itself  as  an  important  addition 
to  the  variety  of  instruction  now  at  the  command  of  the  boy  who  is 
willing  to  work;  and  that  Mary  Institute  affords  opportunities 
unequaled  in  the  West  for  general  culture  and  for  preparation  for 
college,  if  such  a  course  is  desired. 

The  principal  or  director  of  each  of  tYv^^e^  ^\vQC>\a\%\v^^^cft«^'ws^^^ 
for  its  aueeesa  and  is  given  the  aul\iOT\\.y  «udi  \3ttftL«^T^^w\s^  >«^Kv^5sv 
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should  always  go  with  such  responsibility.  Behind  them  all  is  the 
support  of  the  university,  moral  and  financial.  The  connection  is 
close  enough  to  be  of  service;  the  independence  sufficient  to  give  room 
for  individual  energj'^  and  activity. 

Organization  of  the  University. 

The  general  interests  of  the  university  are  in  the  hands  of  the  board 
of  directors.  They  find  the  necessarj''  means  for  carrying  on  the  work 
of  the  various  departments,  determine  all  questions  concerning  the 
disposition  and  management  of  the  general  funds  and  endowments, 
fix  rates  of  tuition  and  salaries,  and  confirm  or  reject  all  nominations 
to  fill  vacancies  in  the  various  faculties  or  corps  of  instructors.  The 
president  of  the  board  is  the  head  of  the  university  in  matters  of 
finance  and  business.  The  board  fills  its  own  vacancies.  The  chan- 
cellor, elected  by  the  board  of  directors,  is  the  educational  head  of  the 
institution.  The  greater  part  of  his  time  is  given  to  the  interests  of 
the  undergraduate  department,  but  he  is  ex  officio  the  head  of  every 
department. 

The  college  and  the  polytechnic  school,  which  together  make  up  the 
undergraduate  department,  have  each  a  dean  as  chief  executive  offi- 
cer, next  to  the  chancellor,  as  also  has  the  law  school.  The  school  of 
botany  and  the  school  of  fine  arts  are  managed  by  directors. 

The  university,  not  to  mention  now  the  secondary  schools,  compre- 
hends: 

I.  The  Undergraduate  Department,  including  the  college  and  the 
polytechnic  school,  Washington  avenue  and  Seventeenth  street. 

II.  Henry  Shaw  School  of  Botany,  1724  Washington  avenue. 

III.  St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Lucas  place  and  Nineteenth 
street. 

IV.  St.  Louis  Law  School,  1417  Lucas  place. 

These  departments  will  be  discussed  briefly  in  the  order  mentioned 
above. 

I.  THE  UNDERGRADUATE  DEPARTMENT. 

(1)  The  College. 

The  college  was  the  first  of  the  higher  departments  of  the  univer- 
sity to  grow  out  of  the  germ  of  all — the  academy.  It  was  organized 
in  1859,  and  its  single  course  of  study  led  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts.  This  degree,  as  has  previously  been  said,  was  first  conferred 
in  1862  upon  a  class  of  5  young  men.  The  details  of  its  management 
were  then  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  chancellor. 

In  1871  a  registrar  was  appointed  to  act  as  the  representative  of  the 
chancellor  in  the  management  of  the  college,  keep  the  records  of 
scholarship,  etc.,  and  in  1877  the  office  of  dean  of  the  college  faculty 
was  created,  which  superseded  that  of  registrar  and  somewhat  broad- 
ened  its  duties. 
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In  1880  a  course  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  phi- 
losophy was  offered  to  students  of  the  college.  This  course  was  sub- 
stantially the  course  in  arts,  with  a  substitution  of  physics  and  chem- 
istry for  the  required  Greek  of  the  latter,  and  with  a  tendency 
toward  scientific  studies  during  the  later  years  of  the  course. 

For  admission  to  these  courses  a  high  standard  of  requirement  has 
always  been  maintained,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  statement 
copied  from  a  published  circular  of  information: 

I.  For  the  Coubse  in  Arts. 

1,  Elements  of  English, — Neat  and  readable  handwriting,  spelling,  punctua- 
tion, nse  of  capitals,  proper  construction  of  sentences,  clearness  and  conciseness 
of  expression. 

2,  Arithmetic,  including  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures. 
S,  Algebra,  including  equations  of  the  second  degree. 

J^  Elementary,  plane,  and  solid  geometry. — Wentworth's  G^eomet^y  or  its 
equivalent. 

5.  Lathi, — Grammar,  4  books  of  Ceesar,  7  orations  of  Cicero,  and  6  books  of 
the  ^neid  of  Virgil. 

6.  Oreek, — Goodwin's  Grammar  and  Reader;  or  grammar,  4  books  of  the 
Anabasis,  and  8  books  of  the  Iliad. 

7.  Modem  language, — Either  French  or  German,  at  the  option  of  the  candidate; 
such  facility  in  reading  prose  and  such  knowledge  of  the  grammar  as  can  be 
acquired  in  one  year  of  careful  study  in  the  preparatory  school. 

8.  History. — Of  the  United  States  and  of  England,  such  as  is  found  in  any  gen- 
eral history  intended  for  the  use  of  high  schools;  of  Greece  and  Rome,  such  as  is 
found  in  Pennell's  or  Smithes  small  histories. 

II.  For  the  Course  in  Philosopht. 

The  requirements  for  this  course  are  the  same  as  for  the  course  in  arts,  except 
that  in  the  place  of  Greek,  the  candidate  is  to  be  examined  in  elementary  physics. 
The  old-fashioned  classification  into  seniors,  juniors,  sophomores,  and  freshmen  is 
employed.  Much  of  the  work  is  required,  but  certain  election  of  studies  is  possi- 
ble, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  faculty.  The  opportunities  offered  in  the 
various  branches  of  study  will  be  made  clear  in  the  following  (quotations  from  a 
recent  report  of  the  dean.  In  referring  to  the  two  courses  the  numerals  I  and  II 
are  used,  respectively,  for  the  courses  in  arts  and  philosophy. 

Latin, — The  study  of  Latin  is  required  in  both  courses  during  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years.  Portions  of  Livy  and  the  odes  of  Horace  occupy  the  freshman 
year;  Cicero  and  selections  from  Juvenal,  Plautus,  and  Terence,  the  sophomore 
year,  each  class  reciting  four  times  a  week.  Latin  may,  however,  be  pursued  as 
an  elective  study  during  the  remaining  years  of  the  course,  and  for  several  years 
juniors  and  seniors  have  formed  classes  for  more  advanced  work  in  that  study. 

Oreek, — Greek  is  required  in  Course  I  during  three  terms,  or  until  the  middle  of 
the  sophomore  year.  It  is  then  an  elective  study,  but  a  large  majority  in  every 
class  continue  the  study  of  Greek  until  the  end  of  the  year,  often  taking  the  alter- 
native study  as  an  extra;  and  a  portion  of  every  junior  and  senior  class  has,  of 
late  years,  taken  Greek  with  much  apparent  interest  and  profit.  The  Greek  his- 
torians. Homer,  Sophocles,  u£8chylus,  and  the  great  prose  writers,  Isocrates  and 
Demosthenes  are  studied  during  the  years  when  this  work  is  required,  the  course 
being  varied  somewhat  year  by  year  as  may  seem  best. 

Modern  languagen. — Sufficient  knowledge  of  either  German  or  French  to  read 
ordinary  prose  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary  is  required  of  all  candidates  tor  «4x&2Ar 
sioQ  to  the  freshman  class.    Three  exerciaea  a^^^Liu'^T^TiO^i  ^Kt^^^scL^sQx>x^ 
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the  frenhman  year  to  those  who  presented  Qennan  for  admieskm,  and  the  aune  in 
Qerman  to  those  who  were  prepared  in  French.  All  take  up  Gfrerman  again  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sophomore  year  and  contimie  its  study  through  the  junior  year, 
with  three  exercises  a  week.  The  reading  of  French  authors  is  also  continued 
with  two  recitations  a  week  from  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year  until  the 
end  of  the  course  in  connection  with  the  work  in  history.  Lectures  on  German 
and  French  literature  are  given  during  the  second  term  of  junicM*  year,  upon 
which  students  are  examined  in  writing.  The  aim  in  the  work  in  modem  Ian- 
g^uages  is  (1)  to  enable  students  at  graduation  to  read  easily  at  sight  any  ordinary 
Qerman  or  French  work;  (2)  to  instruct  them  in  the  history  of  the  rise  and 
development  of  the  literature  of  those  languages,  and  (3)  to  make  easy  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  speaking  knowledge  of  them  if  desired.  We  think  it  safe  to  say  that  in 
general  the  results  are  entirely  satisfactory. 

English. — Six  lectures  on  the  elements  of  ethics  are  given  to  the  freshmen  in  the 
lirst  term,  of  which  they  are  required  to  make  careful  abstracts  as  a  part  of  their 
work  in  English  composition.  During  the  remainder  of  the  freshman  year  the 
class  writes  once  in  two  weeks  a  composition  on  some  subject  suggested  by  a 
course  of  outline  lectures  on  English  literature.  Writing  compositiona  is  a  part 
of  the  required  work  of  the  first  term  sophomore  year,  and  in  the  second  term 
Abstracts  are  required  of  lectures  on  French  literature.  These  abstracts  are  criti- 
cised as  exercises  in  English  composition.  This  work  is  required  of  both  college 
and  polytechnic  classes  through  the  first  two  years  of  the  course.  The  college 
juniors  pursue  the  study  of  rhetoric  and  early  English  three  times  a  week  during 
the  first  term,  and  write  during  the  year  themes  upon  subjects  assigned  by  the 
professor  in  charge.  The  senior  class  has  three  exercises  a  week  in  English  liter- 
ature throughout  the  year.  Much  of  this  work  consists  of  studies  of  authors  and 
preparing  and  reading  before  the  class  critiques  upon  such  writers  or  periods  aa 
may  be  studied.  This  written  work  takes  the  place  of  the  usual  theme  or  fbrenaic 
writing.  The  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  are  required  to  take  lessons  in  elo- 
cution weekly  during  the  year.  The  exercise  consists  of  declamation  and  reading 
^rom  standard  English  authors. 

History. — Some  historical  work  is  done  by  every  class  as  a  part  of  the  required 
work  of  the  year.  A  study  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  work  of 
<he  first  term  of  the  freshman  year,  preceded  by  a  short  course  of  lectures  upon 
^he  circumstances  attending  its  adoption.  The  second  half  of  the  year  is  devoted 
to  the  study  of  some  period  in  the  history  of  England.  The  sophomore  year  is 
given  to  the  earlier  history  of  France,  with  both  English  and  French  text-books 
and  with  lectures.  The  second  term  a  careful  study  is  made  of  that  period  of 
French  history  from  the  death  of  Louis  XIV  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  Constant 
reference  is  made  to  original  authorities  so  far  as  the  means  at  hand  will  allow. 
Bryce*s  Holy  Roman  Empire  is  the  book  upon  which  the  historical  study  of  the 
first  term  junior  year  is  based.  Other  books  upon  this  subject,  especially  hand- 
books of  German  history,  are  constantly  in  use,  and  selections  from  Mine.  De 
Starrs  De  TAllemagne  are  read  in  the  original  twice  a  week.  The  second  term  is 
occupied  with  a  course  of  sixteen  lectures  upon  the  literature  of  France,  with  fre- 
quent written  examinations,  followed  by  a  course  of  ten  lectures  on  Eastern 
Europe.  The  seniors  study  the  first  term  the  English  constitution,  and  also,  after 
the  comparative  method,  the  constitutions  and  governments  of  the  chief  nations 
of  Europe.  Twelve  lectures  on  the  elements  of  international  law  and  a  review  of 
general  European  history  follow.  The  work  of  this  year  is  carried  on  with  both 
recitations  and  lectures.  The  topical  plan  is  used  as  much  as  possible  in  all  the 
college  work  in  history.  The  interest  and  profit  of  the  historical  work  is  mudi 
assisted  by  the  constant  use  of  photographic  slides,  of  which  there  are  now  in  use 
about  3,000,  consisting  of  views  of  places  of  historical  interest,  and  several  hun- 
dred  £ne  portraits  of  historical  characters.    TYiese  «c«  wbi^  tx^l  ^V^fMBQa  of 
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the  historical  work,  and  have  been  found  of  real  and  permanent  value  without  in 
the  least  lowering -the  dignity  of  the  work. 

PhiloBophy. — Under  this  head  may  be  included  the  required  logic  of  the  second 
term  junior  year  and  the  required  metaphysics  and  ethics  of  the  first  term  senior 
year  with  recitations  and  lectures.  The  study  of  metaphysics  is  based  upon  the 
treatise  of  ez-President  Koah  Porter,  but  other  writers  are  discussed  and  the 
modem  philosophical  systems  explained.  The  instruction  is  in  the  form  of  lec- 
tures and  recitations  and  discussions,  in  which  all  in  the  class  participate.  Ethics 
is  taught  in  a  course  of  about  twenty  lectures  of  which  notes  are  taken  and  upon 
which  written  examinations  are  held.  The  interest  in  this  work  manifested  by 
our  soiiors,  year  by  year,  is  most  gratifying. 

Polituxil  economy,  as  a  required  study,  is  also  taught,  with  four  exercises  a  week 
the  second  term  senior  year.  In  this  work  a  text- book  is  used  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, but  all  systems  are  fully  and  freely  discussed  upon  their  merits.  Con- 
stant reference  is  made  to  the  work  of  such  writers  as  Bogers,  Mill,  Carey,  Perry, 
Walker,  and  others  of  different  shades  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  leading  princi- 
ples discussed.  In  short,  the  attempt  is  made  to  give  a  practical  turn  to  this  work, 
which  will  make  it  of  real  use  to  the  students  in  after  life,  as  well  as  a  method  of 
mental  discipline  while  in  college. 

PhyMiology  and  anatomy,— A.  course  of  eighteen  lectures  is  given  to  the  senior 
class  during  the  second  term.  Charts,  the  human  skeleton,  and  subjects  from  the 
dissecting  room  are  studied  carefully,  and  a  practical  bearing  given  to  the  whole 
work.    Written  examinations  are  held  several  times  during  the  course. 

Mathematics. — Solid  geometry,  higher  algebra,  trigonometry  and  analytical 
geometry  are  required  studies  in  both  courses,  covering  two  years'  work.  Inte- 
gral and  differential  calculus  and  applied  mechanics  may  be  studied  during  the 
junior  and  senior  years,  and  there  are  always  some  who  go  on  with  this  work.  In 
all  the  work  in  pure  mathematics  no  distinction  is  made  between  the  college  and 
the  polytechnic  classes,  both  receiving  their  instruction  from  the  same  teachers 
and  psually  in  the  same  classes.  Mechanics  is  an  elective  study  in  both  courses. 
Astronomy  is  required  during  the  senior  year,  first  term,  in  both  courses.  In  this 
study  the  professor  in  charge  makes  use  of  the  observatory  of  the  university  and 
of  the  astronomical  instruments  now  available,  and  also,  for  purposes  of  illustra- 
tion, of  a  complete  set  of  photographic  reproductions,  some  300  in  number,  the 
property  of  a  member  of  the  faculty,  to  be  used  with  the  lantern,  and  made  in 
London  expressly  for  this  purpose. 

PhysicH.—The  study  of  physics  is  required  for  one  term  only  in  course  I,  viz, 
the  second  term  sophomore  year;  but  the  opportunity  is  given  of  carrying  on  this 
work  as  an  elective  study  during  the  two  remaining  years  of  the  course.  Nearly 
all  students  take  at  least  one  term's  work  after  that  which  is  required  is  finished, 
and  there  are  always  some  who  go  on  farther  still.  In  course  II  physics  is  a 
required  study  during  the  freshman  year  and  the  first  term  sophomore  year,  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  Greek  in  course  I,  for  which  it  is  a  substitute.  Its  study 
may  be  continued,  however,  as  an  elective  throughout  the  course. 

Chemistry  is  required  the  first  term  junior  year  in  course  I  and  the  whole  of  the 
sophomore  year  in  course  II.  It  may  also  be  pursued  as  an  elective  after  the 
required  work  is  finished.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  seldom  does  any  student  who  has 
had  one  term's  work  in  theoretical  chemistry  fail  to  take,  either  as  an  elective  or 
an  extra  study,  at  least  one  more  term  for  laboratory  practice. 

Mineralogy  and  geology. — Lectures  and  recitations  on  this  subject  belong  to  the 
work  of  the  second  term  junior  year  in  course  I  and  to  the  second  term  sophomore 
year  in  course  II,  these  classes  being  united  for  this  purpose  with  the  sophomores 
of  the  polytechnic  school.  The  large  and  valuable  collections  of  the  department 
of  mining  and  metallurgy  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  class  in.  t3\\&  ^<stV,  fe»3^  ^^\Rstr 
tunitj  is  also  ^ ven  for  the  study  of  botany  asxd  «oo\os!}  \»  tswJtL  «e^  ^^«ga»\ft  v««^» 
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these  branches.  Largely  increased  facilities  for  prosecution  of  these  itadies  have 
resulted  from  the  recent  establishment  of  the  Henry  Shaw  School  of  Botany. 

Examinations. — Written  examinations  are  held  in  all  departments  of  study, 
usually  as  often  as  once  a  month,  and  written  work  is  of  almost  daily  occurrence. 
Examinations  in  writing  are  required  upon  all  courses  of  lectures  when  this 
method  of  instruction  is  employed » at  various  stages  of  each  course  and  at  its 
completion.  Thoroughness  and  quality,  not  quantity,  are  insisted  upon  by  aU  the 
members  of  the  corps  of  instruction  as  the  essential  things. 

Summary. — A  careful  consideration  of  the  above  statement,  which  aims  to  tell 
not  what  it  is  desirable  to  do,  but  what  is  really  done  in  the  various  directions  of 
the  work,  will  show  how  broad  is  the  plan  and  how  varied  are  the  opix>rtunities 
g^ven  to  every  student  in  the  college.    To  stmi  up  briefly: 

1.  He  may  study  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics — by  many  persons,  even  now, 
supposed  to  be  the  only  branches  studied  in  a  college — throughout  the  required 
period,  say  two  years,  and  then  drop  one  or  all  of  these  and  turn  his  attention  to 
physics,  chemistry,  and  other  so-called  practical  studies,  or  to  literary  work. 

2.  He  may  continue  his  classical  studies  throughout  the  four  years'  course,  tak- 
ing mathematics  or  not,  as  he  pleases,  and  continuing  the  study  of  French  and 
German  also  through  the  senior  year. 

8.  Whichever  of  the  above  courses  he  may  choose  to  pursue,  it  will  always 
include  the  study  of  modem  languages,  history,  modem  literature,  and  some  work 
in  physics,  chemistry,  mechanics,  and  astronomy. 

4.  He  is  able  when  graduated  to  read  easily  and  with  pleasure  German  and 
French;  he  has  laid  such  a  foundation  in  history,  general  literature,  and  the  prac- 
tical sciences,  that  he  is  prepared  after  graduation  to  select  intelligently  his  future 
line  of  work  or  study,  and  to  pursue  it  with  a  degree  of  satisfaction  and  a  x>ro6* 
pect  of  success  which  could  hardly  be  possible  wil^out  such  preparation. 

From  the  above  statements  it  will  appear  that  the  faculty  of  the  college  regard 
the  work  of  that  department  as  necessarily  preparatory  in  character;  that  the  pur- 
suit of  certain  studies  is,  in  their  judgment,  essential  in  order  that  a  young  man 
may  be  truly  liberally  educated;  that  such  studies  are,  nevertheless,  not  exclusive, 
and  that  a  well-arranged  curriculum  will  admit  of  a  judicious  choice  of  other 
studies  within  certain  carefully  defined  limits;  in  short,  that  the  work  of  the  col- 
lege is  not  that  of  a  professional  school,  nor  of  a  training  school  for  si)ecialists;  its 
aim  is  to  lay  a  broad  and  generous  foundation  upon  which  such  professional  and 
special  work  may  be  based.  This,  we  are  sure,  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  views 
which  the  faculty  of  the  coUege  of  the  university  have  held  upon  this  subject  for 
years,  and  in  accordance  with  which  the  work  has  been  carried  on. 

Such  is  the  work  which  the  college  of  Washington  University  tries  to  da  Those 
who  know  best  its  character  and  who  can  compare  it  honestly  and  fairly  with  work 
of  like  character  done  elsewhere  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  comparisons  need  not 
be  feared.  The  testimony  of  those  who  have  fitted  themselves  here  for  profes- 
sional or  other  work  in  active  life  will  sustain  this  assertion. 

COEDUCATION. 

students  are  admitted  to  the  college,  and  to  the  polytechnic  school 
if  they  so  desire,  without  distinction  of  sex.  Including  those  gradu- 
ated in  1876,  the  first  year  when  college  degrees  were  granted  to 
women,  0  women  have  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  3  that  of 
B.  Ph.  There  are  now,  October,  1800,  14  young  women  in  the  4  col- 
lege classes.  The  law  school,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  is  also  oi)en 
to  both  sexes  alike,  1  woman  having  taken  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  in  the 
class  of  1871.    No  evils  have  come  from  ttiia  poVic,^ .    T\!kft  moot  of  the 
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Students  live  in  their  own  homes,  and  there  are  no  dormitories,  so  that 
any  influences  that  can  be  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  women  in  the 
classes  are  good  ones. 

(2)  The  Polytechnic  School. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  plan  of  Washington  University  in- 
cluded courses  in  pure  and  applied  science.  As  has  been  stated 
already,  the  name  "  polytechnic  building  "  was  given  to  the  structure 
erected  in  1858-59,  and  the  branch  of  the  university  to  be  established 
there  was  to  be  called  the  O'Fallon  Polytechnic  Institute,  in  honor  of 
John  O'Fallon,  one  of  the  earliest  and  strongest  friends  of  the  insti- 
tution. Special  classes  for  scientific  instruction  were  organized  from 
time  to  time,  but  no  systematic  plan  was  adopted  until  1869,  when 
professional  courses  in  civil  and  mechanical  engineering  and  in  chem- 
istry were  organized. 

This  was  followed  in  1870  by  an  extension  of  the  courses  from  three 
to  four  years  before  the  granting  of  professional  degrees.  Then  came, 
in  1871,  the  establishment  of  the  course  in  mining  and  metallurgy, 
and  in  1886  the  complete  separation  of  the  civil  and  mechanical  engi- 
neering courses,  the  name  of  the  latter  being  at  the  same  time 
changed  to  dynamic  engineering.  In  1885  the  time  needed  to  com- 
plete professional  courses  and  obtain  professional  degrees  was  ex- 
tended to  five  years,  although  until  1889  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of 
engineering  and  bachelor  of  chemistry  were  granted  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year.  This  was  done  in  justice  to  those  who  had  begun  pro- 
fessional courses  with  the  expectation  of  a  diploma  at  the  end  of  a 
four  years'  course.  No  professional  degree  is  now  granted  until  the 
course  of  five  years  has  been  completed  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  high  and  are  rigidly  insisted 
upon.     The  following  statement  will  show  their  general  character: 

Elements  of  English. — Neat  and  readable  handwriting,  spelling, 
punctuation,  use  of  capitals,  proper  construction  of  sentences,  clear- 
ness and  conciseness  of  expression. 

Arithrnetic,  including  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

Algelrray  including  equations  of  the  second  degree. 

Elemeniarxj  platie  and  solid  geometry, — Went  worth's  Geometry  or 
its  equivalent. 

Languages, — Two  of  these  3  languages,  as  may  be  preferred:  (1) 
Latin  grammar  and  3  books  of  Caesar;  (2)  French  grammar  and 
reader;  (3)  German  grammar  and  reader. 

History. — Of  the  United  States  and  of  England,  such  as  is  found  in 
any  general  history  intended  for  the  use  of  high  schools. 

Physical  geography. 

Elementary  physics. — Gage's  Physics  or  some  similar  work. 

Drawing. — (a)  The  ability  to  make  a  free-hand  sketch  in  outline  of 
simple  objects;  (6)  A  knowledge  of  the  use  of  mechanical  drawing 
instruments  and  of  the  elements  of  geo\xi^\x\!(^  ^^N)m^« 
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The  work  of  the  freshman  and  sophonMMre  years  is  general  in  char- 
acter and  intended  to  be  a  preparation  for  the  pralessional  courses 
which  follow.  This  preparatory  work  is,  as  far  as  possfbW,  carried 
on  in  connection  with  college  classes.  In  mathematics,  modem  lan- 
guages, and  all  work  in  English  and  history  the  college  and  pol3rtech- 
nic  school  classes  are  united,  or  at  any  rate  pursue  the  same  studies 
under  the  same  instructors. 

What  has  been  stated  above,  therefore,  as  to  college  work  in  those 
branches  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  is  true  of  that  in 
the  polytechnic  school. 

The  regular  courses  of  study  and  instruction  in  this  department  are 
6  in  number,  viz: 

1.  A  course  in  civil  engineering. 

2.  A  course  in  dynamic  engineering. 

3.  A  course  in  chemistry. 

4.  A  course  in  mining  and  metallurgy. 

These  are  courses  leading  to  the  corresponding  professional  degrees. 
Besides  these  have  recently  been  established  the  following: 

5.  A  general  course  in  science  and  literature. 

6.  A  course  extending  into  special  studies  and  investigations  in 
pure  and  applied  science. 

These  are  intended  for  such  students  as  wish  to  pursue  general  sci- 
entific courses,  and  who  do  not  intend  to  become  engineers  or  chemists, 
and  lead,  respectively,  to  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  science  and  master 
of  science. 

The  course  in  civil  engineering  includes  all  those  subjects  which  are 
taught  in  the  best  technical  schools,  such  as  topographical  surveying; 
the  location  and  construction  of  railways;  foundation,  and  all  kinds 
of  bridges  and  roofs,  discussed  analytically  and  practically;  the  con- 
struction of  girders,  arches,  columns,  and  trestles;  the  strength  and 
elasticity  of  materials;  the  construction  of  reservoirs  and  waterworks; 
the  flow  of  water  in  natural  and  artificial  channels;  improvement  of 
rivers  and  harbors;  the  construction  of  streets  and  highways. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  hydraulics,  water  supply,  and  sewerage, 
to  river  hydraulics  in  particular,  and  to  river  improvements.  The 
situation  of  the  school  upon  the  bank  of  a  great  river  makes  such 
studies  especially  pertinent  and  valuable. 

In  the  course  in  dynamic  engineering  are  carefully  taught  the  prin- 
ciples of  mechanism,  the  details  of  machines,  and  methods  of  trans- 
mitting energy;  steam  and  gas  engines  of  various  types;  furnaces, 
and  the  theory  and  actual  results  of  combustion;  water  wheels  and 
propellers;  windmills  and  fans;  pumps  and  hoists;  electric  dynamos 
and  motors;  electrodynamics  and  thermodynamics. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  ground  the  student  thoroughly  in  the 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences  which  underlie  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  to  train  him  in  applying  this  knowledge  to  the  solution 
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of  typical  engineering  problems,  and  to  acquaint  him  as  far  as  pos- 
sible with  the  results  of  experience  as  embodied  in  the  best  modern 
practice. 

For  the  special  uses  of  these  two  departments  of  engineering  work 
the  university  has  2  testing  machines,  one  working  up  to  10,000 
pounds  and  the  other  to  100,000  x>ounds,  both  adapted  to  testing  mate- 
rials in  tension,  compression,  and  cross-breaking.  The  larger  machine 
has  been  purchased  for  the  special  use  of  the  students  in  the  fifth 
year  in  connection  with  their  studies  on  the  constitution  and  strength 
of  engineering  materials  of  all  kinds.  A  considerable  amount  of  com- 
mercial work  is  done  on  these  machines,  a  small  fee  being  charged, 
which  goes  toward  paying  the  expenses  of  the  testing  laboratory.  In 
addition  to  these  commercial  tests  series  of  tests  are  made  on  many 
kinds  of  materials  and  for  various  purposes,  such  as  the  following: 
(1)  tests  of  wood  and  iron  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  theoretical  for- 
mulas in  tension,  shearing,  compression,  and  cross-breaking;  (2)  tests 
to  determine  the  ultimate  strength,  modulus  of  elasticity,  elastic  limit, 
elongation,  contraction,  and  resilience  of  various  kinds  of  materials; 

(3)  time  tests  on  wood  to  determine  the  effect  of  a  continuous  load; 

(4)  tests  of  cast  iron  of  various  mixtures  to  determine  the  influence  of 
composition  on  the  ultimate  strength. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  laboratory  contains  a  latest  improved 
Fairbanks  cement-testing  machine,  which  is  used  for  testing  different 
kinds  of  hydraulic  cement  under  varying  conditions.  There  are  also 
in  the  laboratory  all  the  machinery  necessary  for  shaping  specimens 
in  wood  or  metal,  and  a  small  engine  which  supplies  all  the  necessary 
motive  power. 

The  aim  of  the  course  in  mining  engineering  is  to  give  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  those  operations  in  mining 
and  metallurgy  which  play  such  an  important  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  our  country. 

It  is  evident  that  few,  if  any,  places  in  the  country  possess  so 
many  and  so  great  advantages  for  the  successful  working  of  such  a 
department  as  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  a  great  and  growing  commercial 
and  manufacturing  center,  in  the  midst  of  and  Avithin  easy  access  of 
nearly  all  varieties  of  mining  and  metallurgical  operations. 

The  plan  of  instruction  includes  lectures  and  recitations  on  various 
subjects  pertaining  to  the  course;  practical  work  in  the  physical, 
chemical,  and  metallurgical  laboratories;  field  work  in  geology,  etc., 
projects,  estimates,  and  plans  for  the  establishment  of  mines  and 
metallurgical  works;  examination  of,  and  reports  on,  mines  and  manu- 
facturing establishments. 

The  collections  for  illustration  are  large,  and  the  assay  laboratories 
are  completely  furnished  with  everything  necessary  for  practical 
work  in  the  assay  of  ores  of  the  various  metals.     The  situation  of 
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St.  Louis  Is  such  as  to  afford  exceptionally  fine  opportunities  for 
visits  to  mines  and  smelting  and  manufacturing  establishments. 

During  the  last  two  years  a  metallurgical  mill  connected  with  this 
department  has  been  in  successful  operation.  This  mill  is  used  for 
the  sampling  of  ores  and  mineral  substances,  the  testing  of  ores,  etc., 
on  a  commercial  scale  by  any  process  of  treatment,  whether  for  con- 
centration or  extraction,  and  for  testing  by  practical  trials  of  all 
kinds  of  mining  and  metallurgical  machinery.  It  constitutes  a  com- 
plete working  laboratory  on  a  commercial  basis  where  the  students 
in  mining  and  metallurgy,  under  the  direction  of  skilled  and  expe- 
rienced instructors,  are  required  to  take  a  full  practical  course 
during  the  fifth  year. 

In  the  course  in  chemistry  all  facilities  are  offered  for  gaining  a 
thorough  knowledge  in  both  the  organic  and  inorganic  branches.  In 
general,  tlie  European  plan  of  instruction  has  been  adopted,  and 
students  of  highest  proficiency  are  graduated. 

The  student  enters  the  qualitative  laboratory  after  having  attended 
the  lectures  on  general  or  theoretical  chemistry,  illustrated  by  experi- 
ments.^ The  course  of  analysis  has  been  arranged  to  cover  as  wide 
a  field  as  possible.  Especial  stress  is  placed  upon  the  analysis  of 
minerals  and  the  products  of  chemical  technology.  The  student  in 
chemistry  is  also  required  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  principles  of 
physics  and  to  attend  lectures  and  practical  exercises  in  mineralogy, 
lithology,  and  blowpiping. 

Large  and  spacious  la))oratories  afford  ample  working  room  for  a 
large  number  of  students.  Their  excellent  ventilation  and  their 
completeness  of  outfit  offer  rare  inducement  to  those  desiring  to 
make  a  special  study  of  chemical  science.  The  text-books  in  use  are 
the  standard  ones.  Access  to  the  literature  of  the  science  as  it  is 
embodied  in  the  original  memoirs  in  the  various  chemical  journals 
is  afforded  through  an  extensive  chemical  library. 

VACATION  WORK. 

This  is  made  a  special  and  an  important  feature  of  the  training  given 
by  the  polytechnic  school  of  Washington  tJniversity. 

Every  student  is  required  during  the  vacations  following  the  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years  to  prepare  reports  upon  some  subjects 
assigned  by  the  faculty. 

Surveying  is  taught  to  all  polytechnic  sophomores.  They  learn  the 
use  of  surveying  instruments  of  all  kinds,  together  with  the  latest 
field  practice  in  land  and  topographical  surveying.  On  the  1st  of 
June  the  class  goes  into  the  field  for  four  weeks  and  makes  extended 
land  and  topographical  surveys.  This  work  includes  the  measurement 
of  a  base  line ;  selecting  the  stations  and  measuring  the  angles  of  a  sys- 
tem of  triangulation ;  the  determination  of  the  elevations  of  a  series 
of  bench  marks  by  duplicate  lines  of  levels;  a  general  topographical 
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survey,  with  careful  determination  of  the  countour  lines,  over  an  area 
of  about  two  square  miles,  by  means  of  the  transit  and  stadia;  the 
running  out  of  property  lines,  by  compass  and  chain,  and  computing 
irregular  areas;  astronomical  observations  for  azimuth  by  the  transit 
and  also  by  the  solar  attachment. 

The  topographical  survey  is  plotted,  and  each  member  of  the  sopho- 
more class  makes  a  complete  topographical  map  of  the  region  finished 
in  ink,  in  the  field. 

For  the  field  survey  the  class  goes  to  some  distant  region,  where  the 
natural  facilities  and  the  hotel  accommodations  are  suitable.  The 
railroad  companies  usually  grant  passes  for  the  class  to  and  from  the 
field. 

The  civil  engineering  students  go  into  the  field  during  the  vacation 
following  their  junior  year  for  more  advanced  work  in  surveying,  and 
also  make  during  this  vacation  a  study  of  an  existing  framed  struc- 
ture, usually  an  iron  bridge  taking  all  the  measurements  and  sketch- 
ing all  the  details.  They  then  find  the  loads  for  which  the  structure 
was  proportioned,  and  compute  the  stresses  in  all  the  members. 
During  the  following  term  they  make  finished  drawings,  tracings,  and 
blue  print  copies  of  the  same,  and  finish  the  discussion  by  computing 
all  the  sections  and  details.  This  prepares  them  for  original  studies 
in  designing,  which  they  are  then  called  upon  to  make. 

For  the  mining  students  a  vacation  school  for  practical  work  is  held 
for  about  two  months  in  some  mining  district.  All  the  students  of 
the  mining  department  ai*e  re<iuired  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  the 
summer  school.  In  this  way  each  student  receives  the  benefit  of  two 
seasons  of  practical  work  in  connection  with  the  course.  While  in 
the  field  the  students  are  under  the  constant  supervision  of  an  assist- 
ant, and  are  required  to  make  complete  surface  and  underground 
surveys,  take  sketches  and  notes  of  all  machinery  and  appliances 
used,  and  as  far  as  possible  take  part  in  the  practical  operations 
connected  with  the  mining  and  treatment  of  ores,  etc.  During  the 
following  term  full  reports  are  prepared  and  handed  in,  embracing  a 
statement  of  the  work  done.  These  reports  are  illustrated  with 
accompanying  working  drawings  and  collections  of  specimens. 

The  summer  school  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  ten  years, 
and  its  value,  in  aiding  the  student  to  a  more  thorough  and  practical 
knowledge  of  professional  work,  and  in  promoting  agreeable  and 
useful  relations  with  those  practically  engaged  in  mining  and  metal- 
lurgy, has  been  most  clearly  demonstrated. 

SHOPWORK. 

The  shops  of  the  manual  training  school  afford  unequaled  facilities 
for  the  pol>i;echnie  students  to  learn  the  use  of  tools  for  working  in 
both  wood  and  iron.     Shopwork  enters  into  all  the  courses  during  the 
first  four  years.     It  is  required  of  f re^tim^u  axvQi  vtw^ovw^x^'ek  ^sv^  \ss^ 
1156— No,  2 10 
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two  years  more  in  all  professional  courses.  The  usual  allowance  is 
four  hours  a  week.  Three  hundred  hours  a  year  are  given  to  wood- 
work and  molding,  iron  and  steel  forging.  At  no  similar  institution 
in  the  country  is  so  much  shopwork  required  of  civil  and  mining 
engineering  students  as  at  Washington  University. 

THE  OBSERVATORY. 

Students  of  both  college  and  polytechnic  school  are  offered  unusu- 
ally favorable  opportunities  for  the  study  of  descriptive  and  practical 
astronomy. 

There  are  but  two  other  colleges  in  the  United  States  which  attempt 
such  a  course  of  instruction  in  astronomy  as  is  given  at  Washington 
University. 

The  work  of  the  observatory  comes  properly  under  three  heads: 

1.  Practical  instruction  is  given  to  the  senior  class  in  the  determina- 
tion of  time,  latitude,  and  longitude,  and  the  ordinary  observations 
of  spherical  astronomy.  Students  desiring  a  special  professional 
course  in  astronomy  will  be  given  full  facilities  both  in  reading  and 
practice. 

2.  A  regular  scheme  of  scientific  work  is  carried  on.  This  work  will 
embrace  in  the  future  equatorial  observations  of  the  planets  and 
double  stars,  together  with  a  large  amount  of  meridian  work. 

3.  As  far  as  possible  the  observatory  desires  to  give  opportunities 
for  popular  instruction  and  for  viewing  the  more  interesting  objects. 

By  the  kindness  of  a  few  friends  of  the  university  the  instrumental 
equipment  has  been  completed  during  the  past  two  years  and  is  now 
excellent.     It  includes  the  following  instruments: 

The  equatorial — objective  6^  inches,  reground  by  Clark.  Mounted 
in  most  excellent  style  by  Warner  &  Swazy,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The 
mounting  includes  driving  clock,  micrometers,  circles,  and  a  complete 
battery  of  eyepieces. 

The  George  Partridge  transit  instrument — objective  3  inches. 
The  instrument  was  made  by  Fauth  &  Co.,  and  is  equipped  in  the 
most  complete  manner. 

Chronograph — Bond  spring  governor. 

Break-circuit  clocks — meau  time  by  Hohwti  &  Howard;  sidereal  by 
Howard. 

Chronometer  (break-circuit) — By  Dent. 

Altazimuth — Circle  2  feet  in  diameter,  mounted  as  meridian  circle. 

Several  hack  clocks  and  a  large  amount  of  electrical  apparatus  are 
used  in  the  time  service. 

A  very  important  part  of  the  work  and  one  which  has  especially 
brought  the  observatory  into  notice  abroad  is  the  time  service.  This 
service  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  world,  and  fills  a  very  large  pub- 
lic office.  It  has  been  built  up  and  is  maintained  absolutely  without 
cost  to  the  university.    The  time  signals  reach  at  present  nearly  the 
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entire  railway  mileage  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  some  50,000  miles  of 
road,  requiring  the  use  of  about  100,000  miles  of  wire.  Time  cards, 
giving  the  programme  of  Bending  time,  are  posted  in  all  railway  offices 
in  this  large  area,  and  form  a  most  excellent  standing  advertise- 
ment of  the  university.  This  service  is  absolutely  automatic,  and  in 
most  of  the  important  railway  centers  clocks  have  been  placed  which 
are  automatically  set  by  the  time  signals.  The  mere  work  of  unify- 
ing the  time  standards  of  the  West  and  South  is  itself  well  worth 
doing;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  observatory  of  Washing- 
ton University  has  not  only  done  this,  but  also  renders  the  service 
which  is  accepted  as  standard  in  this  whole  section,  the  work  may 
faii'ly  be  called  worthy  of  any  college.  Time  signals  are  sent  east  to 
Cleveland,  west  to  San  Diego,  Cal.,  north  to  Chicago,  and  south  to  all 
points  along  the  Gulf.  The  time  signals  are  accepted  as  the  standard 
of  time  in  the  following  States  and  Territories:  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
Kansas,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Colorado,  Indiana,  Tennessee,  New  Mex- 
ico, Ohio,  Mississippi,  Arizona,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Wyoming,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Utah. 

The  observatory  has  served  as  a  most  important  reference  base  for 
longitude  work  during  recent  years.  All  longitudes  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  observatory  of  Washington  University.  All  the  topo- 
graphical maps  now  in  construction  are  based  on  these  results  as  are 
the  boundary  lines  in  Western  States  and  Territories.  These  deter- 
minations cover  surveys  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Colorado.  The  results  of  the  work  done  by  this  observa- 
tory have  been  issued  by  the  Geological  Survey  as  No.  49  of  the 
publications  of  the  Survey.  During  the  past  three  years  the  parties 
of  the  Geological  Survey  engaged  in  topographical  work  have  ceased 
to  carry  small  instruments  for  time  determinations  in  the  field,  and 
depend  entirely  on  our  daily  time  signals  in  their  work. 

The  longitude  of  the  National  Observatory  of  Mexico  has  been  deter- 
mined by  a  telegraphic  exchange  of  signals  through  2,600  miles  of 
wire.  The  resulting  longitude  showed  an  excellent  degree  of  accu- 
racy, and  revealed  a  large  error  in  the  former  value.  The  results 
have  been  published  in  a  special  memoir  by  the  Mexican  Government. 

The  Government  has  intrusted  to  the  instructor  in  astronomy  sev- 
eral pieces  of  astronomical  work  of  importance.  The  entire  work  of 
the  United  States  Transit  of  Venus  Expedition  to  New  Zealand  was 
performed  by  him,  as  were  the  pendulum  experiments  in  New  Zea- 
land, Australia,  the  East  Indies,  China,  and  Japan.  The  results  of 
these  expeditions  have  recently  been  published  by  the  Grovernment, 
and  have  been  favorably  commented  on  in  this  country  and  Europe. 

A  party  from  the  observatory  went  to  California  to  observe  the  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  of  January,  1889,  the  instrumental  outfit  being  loaned 
by  the  Government.     The  expedition  was  very  ^\X2Q/c^^i&^?o\^  ^jol^  N5s^^ 
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results  obtained  will  be  published  in  a  short  time  in  a  special  memoir 
which  will,  it  is  Ix^lievod,  add  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Corona,  and  bring  the  oliscrvatoiy  special  credit. 

LIBRA  KT. 

Tlio  university  has  made  no  effort  to  p:ather  a  general  library.  For 
several  reasons  this  has  hitherto  l)een  considered  inexpedient.  A  few 
years  ago  a  gift  of  about  3,<HN)  volumes  was  received  from  the  family 
of  the  lato  Joseph  Coolidge,  of  Boston.  This  collection,  known  as  the 
Coolidge  library,  is  especially  rich  in  excellent  editions  of  Italian  and 
French  authors,  and  is  a  very  material  addition  to  the  usef alnesB  of 
the  librarv. 

Through  the  liberality  of  a  nnmlier  of  citizens  of  St.  Louia,  an 
arrangement  ha«  been  made  by  which  the  privilege  of  using  the  mer- 
cantile library  has  heen  extended,  under  prescribed  conditions,  to  such 
memlx^rs  of  the  university  as  may  be  designated  by  the.chanoellor. 

Several  meml^erships  of  the  public  library  are  also  at  the  disposal  of 
the  universitv. 

Ileal  estate  valued  at  ?60,<XK)  has  recently  been  given  to  the  univer^ 
sity  by  Mr.  Stephen  Ridgley,  of  St.  Louis,  upon  the  condition  that  the 
income  shall  ac(*umulat e  unt  il,  in  the  judgment  of  the  board  of  direct- 
ors, the  amount  shall  be  sufficient  to  ei'ect  and  maintain  a  fireproof 
library'  building. 

LECTURE   KN1X>WMKNT  FUND. 

Kver>'  pn>per  effort  has  been  made  ever  since  the  university  was 
founded  to  bring  its  work  into  close  I'clation  to  the  people  of  the  city 
not  immediately  (•€mnecte<l  with  it.  Meml^i-s  of  the  faculty  are  found 
in  eveiy  association  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  whose  purpose  is  to 
hell)  t lie  culture  and  pi'oper  growth  of  the  city.  To  aid  in  this  work 
a  lecture  endowment  fund  amounting  to  <(27,()<.)()  was  created  iu  1875 
by  one  of  the  early  friends  of  the  univera'ty,  Mr.  William  Henr}'^ 
Smith,  now  a  resident  of  Alton,  111.  It  was  given  without  any  restric- 
tions, except  tliat  the  fund  should  l>e  increased,  if  practicable,  by 
accruing  interest,  to  4(3(),(K)(),  whi(*h  has  been  accomplished,  and  that 
no  part  of  the  principal  should  l>e  expende<l.  The  income  is  now 
us(m1  for  the  support  of  le<^tures,  with  a  \iew  to  the  advancement  of 
the  interests  of  the  university  and  the  l)enelit  of  the  public. 

Some  of  these  lec^tures  are  given  in  the  hall  of  the  university  to  the 
general  public;  others,  which  may  ])e  called  "  chiss-room  "  or  "  instruc- 
tion lectui*es,''  are  given  in  smaller  rooms  or  in  the  laboratories  to 
classics  1imite<l  iu  number  according  to  the  natui*e  of  the  subject 
treated,  an<l  are  designed  to  furnish  to  all  pei-sons  instruction  similar 
to  that  given  iu  the  class-r(M)m  work  of  the  college  and  polytechnic 
s<^hool. 

The  begiiiuing  of  a  fund  for  the  encoui'agement  of  the  study  of 
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American  history  has  been  made  by  a  gift  of  tlSjOOO  from  Mrs.  Mary 
Hemenway,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

XJ'pon  this  foundation  a  university  professorship  of  American  his- 
tory has  been  established,  and  the  chair  was  filled  in  1884  by  the 
appointment  of  Prof.  John  Fiske,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

To  illustrate  the  character  and  variety  of  the  public  and  class-room 
lectures  delivered  from  time  to  time  on  these  foundations  the  follow- 
ing statement  is  given  of  the  courses  of  lectures  during  the  last  two 
years: 

During  the  year  ending  June  14, 1888:  (1)  A  course  of  twenty  class- 
room lectures  by  Prof.  C.  M.  Woodward,  on  "  Graphical  statics;"  (2)  a 
course  of  five  lectures  by  Prof.  William  Trelease,  or.  "The  dissemi- 
nation of  plants;"  (3)  a  course  of  five  lectures  by  Pi  of.  John  Fiske, 
"Scenes  and  characters  in  American  history." 

During  the  season  of  1888-89  as  follows:  (1)  A  course  of  four  lec- 
tures by  Prof.  Edward  S.  Morse,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  upon  "Japan;"  (2) 
a  course  of  five  illustrated  lectures  by  Prof.  Marshall  S.  Snow,  "His- 
torical studies  in  England,"  followed  by  one  lecture  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Dimmock,  on  "The  little  church  in  the  tower;"  (3)  a  course  of  five 
lectures  by  Prof.  John  Fiske,  on  "Scenes  and  characters  in  American 
history,"  a  continuation  of  the  previous  year's  course. 

During  1889-90:  (1)  A  course  of  four  lectures  by  Prof .  Edward  S. 
Morse,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  upon  "Animal  life;"  (2)  a  course  of  six  lec- 
tures upon  "The  discovery  of  America,"  by  Prof.  John  Fiske;  (3) 
two  illustrated  lectures  upon  "Astronomical  subjects,"  by  Prof. 
Henry  S.  Pritchett. 

DEGREES  IN  THE  UNDESQBADUATB  DEPARTMENT. 

The  college  has  2  degrees  corresponding  to  the  2  courses  of  study: 
(1)  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts;  (2)  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  phi- 
losophy. 

In  the  polytechnic  school  the  degrees  corresponding  to  the  6  courses 
of  study  given  on  the  completion  of  the  work  as  prescribed  are: 
(1)  The  degree  of  civil  engineer,  (2)  the  degree  of  dynamic  engineer, 
(3)  the  degree  of  chemist,  (4)  the  degree  of  engineer  of  mines,  (5)  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  (0)  the  degree  of  master  of  science. 

The  advanced  degrees  of  master  of  arts,  master  of  philosophy,  mas- 
ter of  science,  and  doctor  of  philosophy  are  also  conferred,  but  only 
after  evidence  has  been  given  upon  examination  of  proper  attain- 
ments in  work  in  mlvance  of  that  laid  down  in  the  undergraduate 
courses.  The  master's  degree  has  never  been  granted  in  course  pro 
forma,  but  always  after  the  presentation  of  an  acceptable  thesis;  but 
of  late  years  the  requirement  has  gone  much  farther  and  includes 
'  careful  study  in  a  course  prescribed  by  the  faculty. 

As  far  as  its  means  allow  the  university  arranges  for  the  pursuit  of 
graduate  courses  of  study.     And  the  pr^afeii\»m\feii^^fi>i^V^^»'^^^«*^^ 
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and  strengthen  such  courses  as  much  as  possible;  to  encourage  its 
own  and  the  graduates  of  other  institutions  to  continue  their  studies 
after  obtaining  the  bachelor's  degree,  and  to  offer  to  all  who  are  able 
to  take  it  a  genuine  university  training. 

II.  HENRY  SHAW  SCHOOL  OF  BOTANY. 

An  account  has  already  been  given  of  the  endowment  and  estab- 
lishment of  this  school  as  a  department  of  the  university  in  1885. 
The  school  was  opened  to  students  in  September  of  that  year,  and  is 
able,  by  its  close  connection  with  the  splendid  botanical  garden, 
whose  growth  and  care  were  the  work  of  Mr.  Henry  Shaw  for  many 
years,  to  offer  facilities  for  botanical  study  unexcelled  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Shaw  died  in  the  summer  of  1889,  and  by  the  terms  of  his  will 
the  relation  between  the  school  and  the  garden  is  even  closer  than 
before. 

The  director  of  the  garden — which  was  left  with  Mr.  Shaw's  large 
fortune  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  the  public  use  and  benefit — is  the 
professor  in  charge  at  the  school,  and  all  the  botanical  treasures  of 
the  garden  are  before  the  student  for  use  in  his  daily  work. 

The  laboratory  of  the  school  of  botany  is  temporarily  located  at 
1724  Washington  avenue,  near  the  main  university  building,  and  a 
good  working  library,  containing  the  usual  laboratory  manuals  and 
periodicals,  with  memoirs  on  subjects  likely  to  be  studied,  is  kept  in 
the  laboratory  for  reference.  This  is  being  constantly  added  to,  and 
will  be  made  as  complete  as  possible  in  any  department  of  botany  in 
which  advanced  students  present  themselves.  The  herbarium  of  the 
school,  now  being  formed,  contains  already  about  14,000  sheets  of 
specimens,  and  will  include  as  complete  a  collection  as  can  be  made 
of  the  wild  and  cultivated  plants  of  the  region  about  St.  Louis.  Full 
sets  of  duplicate  specimens  are  supplied  for  the  use  of  students  of 
particular  groups  of  plants.  Advanced  students  will  also  have  the 
privilege  of  consulting,  under  certain  restrictions,  the  excellent  her- 
barium and  library  of  the  botanic  garden,  including  the  Engelmann 
herbarium  and  library,  as  well  as  several  sets  oi  fungi  exsiccati  and 
the  private  cryptogamie  herbarium  and  library  of  the  professor. 

Material  for  laboratory  use  and  for  the  illustration  of  lectures  is 
furnished  in  abundance  by  the  garden,  which,  with  its  greenhouse 
and  arboretum,  is  open  to  students  of  the  school  of  botany  for  all 
necessary  purposes  of  study. 

The  summer  of  1888  was  spent  by  Professor  Trelease,  in  charge  of 
the  school,  in  the  laboratory  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Koch  at  Berlin, 
Germany,  studying  the  latest  theories  on  bacteriology  and  the  most 
approved  modes  of  preparing  the  cultures  for  study.  Since  his  return 
a  special  bacteriological  laboratory,  providing  tables  for  thirt<een 
workers,  has  been  equipped  with  sterlizing  apparatus,  brood  oven, 
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microtome,  and  other  accessories  needed,  and  is  in  successful  opera- 
tion. It  is  hoped  that  ultimately  another  small  laboratory  may 
be  devoted  to  advanced  investigation  in  bacteriology  by  trained 
physicians. 

ni.   ST.   LOUIS  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS. 

The  plan  of  the  university  has  always  included  the  establishment 
of  a  school  of  art.  During  more  than  twenty-five  years  art  instruc- 
tion has  had  some  place  in  its  courses  of  study.  The  art  school  began 
to  take  shape  as  a  special  school  of  the  university  in  1875,  under  its 
present  director.  Prof.  Halsey  C.  Ives,  and  on  May  22, 1879,  the  direct- 
ors of  the  university  adopted  an  ordinance  establishing  a  depart- 
ment of  art  in  Washington  University,  from  which  the  following 
extracts  are  taken: 

A  department  of  art  is  hereby  established  as  a  special  department  of  Washington 
University,  to  be  known  as  the  St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  objects  of  said  department  shall  be:  Instraction  in  the  fine  arts;  the  col- 
lection and  exhibition  of  pictures,  statuary,  and  other  works  of  art,  and  of  what- 
ever else  may  be  of  artistic  interest  and  appropriate  for  a  public  gallery  or  art 
museum;  and,  in  general,  the  promotion  by  all  proper  means  of  aBSthetic  or  artistic 
education. 

In  Oct5)ber  of  that  year  the  school  was  organized  under  this  ordi- 
nance. Until  recently  its  classes  were  held  in  the  upper  story  of  the 
main  university  building,  but  since  January,  1890,  the  instruction 
has  been  given  in  rooms  built  expressly  for  the  use  of  the  school 
adjoining,  and  really  making  a  part  of  the  elegant  museum  of  fine 
arts  on  Nineteenth  street  and  Lucas  place.  This  museum  building, 
tasteful,  thoroughly  built,  and  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose,  was 
the  gift  of  the  Hon.  Wayman  Crow  and  family,  in  memory  of  his  only 
son,  Wayman  Crow,  jr.,  who  died  in  March,  1878.  The  total  cost  of 
ground  and  building  was  $135,000.  This  museum,  now  closely  cod- 
nected  with  the  school,  affords  rare  opportunities  for  study  in  the 
sculpture  galleries,  which  contain  examples  of  work  illustrating  dif- 
ferent periods  of  art  history,  numbering  345  pieces.  In  the  picture 
galleries  are  hung  examples  of  the  best  work  of  modem  artists  of  high 
repute,  the  property  of  the  museum,  and  mostly  gifts.  There  are  also 
many  works  lent  by  friends  of  the  institution,  water  colors,  examples 
of  the  illustrative  work  of  American  artists,  and  hundreds  of  autotype 
reproductions  from  sketches,  studies,  and  paintings  by  celebrated  mas- 
ters. The  northern  galleries  contain  many  objects  of  art  workman- 
ship in  wood,  iron,  bronze,  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  glass,  and  examples 
of  Wedge  wood,  Crown  Derby,  Royal  Worcester,  Minton,  and  Doulton 
wares. 

The  Work  op  the  School. 

Work  is  carried  on  in  both  day  and  evening  classes,  the  latter  being 
composed  chiefly  of  those  whose  occupations  keep  them  busy  all<ia:3^ 
such  as  teachers,  mechanics,  clerks,  dratlsmeii^  ^\a. 
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From  the  beginning  the  student  is  taught  to  draw  from  the  object. 
Models  are  provided  whose  contours  are  straight  lines,  and  the  student 
is  required  to  work  outline  and  shaded  drawings  from  these  until  he 
has  fully  mastered  the  difficulties  due  to  the  position  of  the  object. 
This  method  is  carried  through  all  grades  of  the  school;  no  copying 
of  any  kind  is  permitted.  The  work  then  advances  to  drawing  from 
objects  involving  the  simpler  geometrical  curves  to  be  found  in  the 
forms  of  Greek  vases  and  various  models  patterned  after  the  antique. 
Then  the  student  takes  up  drawing  from  models  of  fragments  of  the 
human  figure  and  from  models  of  natural  objects,  such  as  fruit  and 
foliage,  and  also  from  casts  of  architectural  forms. 

ANTIQUE. 

In  the  antique  class  the  methods  in  use  are  severe  and  require  close 
observation,  combined  with  great  patience  and  perseverance.  All 
stump  processes  are  discarded;  all  attainments  are  the  result  of  care- 
ful study  and  painstaking;  no  chance  is  allowed  for  ^'accidental 
eif  ects. "  The  education  of  the  eye  is  considered  of  greater  importance 
than  the  training  of  the  hand,  not  only  in  simple  line  work  and  the 
study  of  superficial  forms,  but  in  the  general  yet  no  less  certain  laws 
which  underlie  and  distinguish  the  work  of  every  great  master  in 
sculpture  or  painting.  Little  attention  is  paid  to  pictorial  finish,  and 
in  many  cases  where  a  tendency  toward  pictorial  finish  seems  to  inter- 
fere with  the  student's  progress  in  acquiring  a  comprehensive  method 
of  drawing  it  is  rigorously  discouraged. 

LIFB. 

Work  in  the  life  classes  consists  of  drawing  and  painting  from  the 
living  model,  both  draped  and  nude,  and  either  from  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  the  figure,  one  class  being  entirely  devoted  to  the  study  of 
the  head.  More  attention  is  given  to  drawing  than  to  painting,  and 
students  who  paint  are  required  to  draw  a  portion  of  the  time.  In  all 
cases  a  careful  study  of  the  model  and  a  conscientious  search  for  con- 
tours and  construction,  requiring  continual  use  of  the  mind,  are  insisted 
upon.  No  effort  is  made  to  bring  the  students  to  a  uniformity  of 
method,  except  to  the  extent  of  instructing  them  to  see  forms  as  they 
i*eally  exist ;  be}  ond  this  each  student  is  permitted  to  develop  or  follow 
a  style  of  his  own.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  importance  of 
viewing  the  subject  to  be  placed  upon  the  paper  as  a  whole,  thuu 
bringing  the  parts  of  the  figure  into  proper  subordination  and  avoid- 
ing the  natural  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  detail.  Spe- 
cial emphasis  is  placed  on  the  importance  of  self-reliance  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  form  of  each  portion  of  the  figure  and  of  bestowing  as 
conscientious  care  upon  the  modeling  of  the  hand  and  foot  as  upon 
the  expression  of  the  face,  \%ith  the  purpose  of  training  the  eye  to 
comprehend  and  the  hand  to  reproduce  precisely  what  is  seen  and  not 
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what  may  be  kuown  to  exist  from  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject 
or  from  any  preconceived  ideas  of  whatever  kind.  This  method  is 
carried  to  the  smallest  details  with  the  intention  of  compelling  the 
student  to  rely  entirely  on  the  natural  form  which  is  before  him 

MODELINQ. 

The  work  of  modeling  in  the  day  class  of  the  school  is  intended 
principally  to  supplement  the  work  in  drawing  and  painting,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  students  a  more  detailed  knowledge  of  the  form 
and  composition  of  the  models  which  they  have  studied  in  their  work 
in  drawing.  In  the  night  class  the  work  is  quite  different.  Most  of 
the  students  are  artisans  who  desire  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  model- 
ing for  a  specific  purpose,  principally  for  use  in  exterior  decoration 
and  in  architectural  work.  On  account  of  this  difference  the  work  in 
the  day  class  is  of  a  more  general  character  and  intended  more  to  cul- 
tivate the  mind,  while  that  of  the  night  class  is  necessarily  special  in 
character  and  intended  more  particularly  to  give  the  hand  skill  in 
producing  well-known  forms. 

LECTURES. 

From  time  to  time  class  and  public  lectures  are  given  on  subjects 
pertaining  to  art  history  and  on  other  allied  subjects,  which  it  is 
thought  may  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  students.  These  lectures  are 
arranged  not  onlj^  for  the  purpose  of  entertaining  and  instructing  the 
student  by  the  matter  directly  presented,  but  are  intended  to  awaken 
a  desire  for  information  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  literary  and  histor- 
ical as  well  as  artistic,  and  to  suggest  a  proper  course  of  reading  for 
the  prosecution  of  any  line  of  study  which  individual  taste  may  pre- 
fer. Some  are  purely  teclinical  and  deal  with  the  various  methods 
employed  at  different  times  of  the  world's  history,  while  others  are 
less  formal  and  consist  simply  of  conversaziones  between  the  instructor 
and  the  class.  All  are  intended  to  give  the  student  the  latest  and 
best  information  on  the  subjects  treated,  and  wherever  possible  are 
illustrated  either  by  models  and  objects  or  stereopticon  views. 

All  lectures  are  given  by  specialists.  The  general  subjects  treated 
are  history,  literature,  philosophy,  anatomy,  perspective,  decorative 
design. 

IV.    ST.    LOUIS  LAW  SCHOOL. 

The  St.  Louis  Law  School,  opened  formally  in  1867,  occupied  until 
1872  rooms  in  the  Polytechnic  Building,  Chestnut  and  Seventh  streets. 

In  1872  it  was  removed  to  the  west  wing  of  University  Hall,  Wash- 
ington avenue  and  Seventeenth  street,  but  the  growth  of  the  under- 
graduate department  and  the  needs  of  the  law  school  itself  made  it 
necessary  to  seek  new  quarters.  The  opportunity  for  the  change  pre- 
sented itself  in  1878,  when  Mary  Institute  tel\»  \\&c^^\yQakftM:i%Ni^'^ 
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to  the  new  one  on  Beaumont  and  Locust  streets.  The  law  school 
then  took  possession  of  1417  Lucas  place,  formerly  used  by  the  school 
for  girls,  where  it  has  since  remained,  and  where  it  has  ample  room, 
with  a  chance  for  growth.  The  character  of  its  faculty  and  the  high 
standard  required  for  graduation,  which  is  rigidly  maintained,  have 
given  the  school  a  deservedly  high  standing  among  like  institutions 
throughout  the  country. 

At  its  organization  in  1867  Henry  Hitchcock,  LL.  D.,  was  made 
dean  of  the  faculty,  and  remained  in  that  office  until  ill  health  in 
1870  compelled  him  to  resign.  He  was  succeeded  by  Greorge  M.  Stew- 
art, esq.,  who  served  until  May,  1878.  In  the  meantime,  in  1871,  Mr. 
Hitchcock  had  been  made  provost,  and  as  such  resumed  the  executive 
management  of  the  school. 

In  1878  the  entire  faculty  resigned  and  a  complete  reorganization 
followed,  through  which  Mr.  Hitchcock  was  made  dean  once  more, 
and  the  office  of  provost  was  abolished.  In  June,  1881,  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock's resignation  was  followed  by  the  appointment  in  his  place  of 
William  G.  Hammond,  LL.  D.,  then  chancellor  of  the  law  department 
of  the  Iowa  State  University,  where  he  had  made  a  high  reputation 
as  a  scholar  and  an  executive  officer.  The  office  of  dean  is  still  held 
by  him,  and  his  management  has  kept  the  school  in  the  front  rank  of 
law  schools. 

To  Henry  Hitchcock,  however,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  must 
be  ascribed  the  extraordinarily  successful  establishment  of  the  school. 
He  was,  as  has  been  stated,  its  first  dean,  then  its  provost,  its  dean 
again,  and  still  holds  a  chair  in  its  faculty  and  retains  a  warm  and 
active  interest  in  its  welfare.  The  school  has  been  very  fortunate  in 
its  corps  of  instructors,  having  had  among  its  faculty  from  time  to 
time  some  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  St.  Louis  bar,  and  some  who 
have  held  high  positions  in  the  national  and  State  judiciary. 

The  oversight  of  the  course  of  study,  and  the  examination  of  can- 
didates for  degrees,  is  committed  to  an  advisory  and  examining  board 
composed  of  judges  of  Federal  and  State  courts  and  members  of  the 
St.  Louis  bar  distinguished  for  their  talents  and  general  and  legal 
erudition,  by  whose  committees  those  examinations  are  always  con- 
ducted, and  whose  award  is  conclusive.  A  diploma  from  the  law 
school  likewise  entitles  the  holder  to  admission  to  the  bar,  and  it  is 
not  granted  except  upon  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  proficiency. 
The  course  of  study  covera  two  years,  and  is  similar  to  that  pursued 
in  law  schools  of  high  standing  elsewhere. 

It  is  the  single  aim  of  the  law  faculty,  and  of  the  directors  of 
Washington  University,  to  make  this  law  school  a  true  school  of  juris- 
prudence, to  which  none  shall  be  disposeil  to  come  except  those  who 
earnestly  seek  a  thorough  elementary  knowledge  of  the  law,  and 
from  which  none  who  may  come  with  that  purpose  shall  go  away 
disappointed. 
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Endowment  and  Edificb. 

To  insure  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  its  conrse,  and  by  the 
generous  public  spirit  of  a  few  friends,  an  endowment  now  amount- 
ing to  $77,000  has  been  given,  and  invested  in  good  securities  in  the 
name  of  Washington  University,  in  trust  for  the  i)erpetual  support  of 
the  law  department;  the  interest  of  such  fund  to  be  used  for  that 
purpose. 

The  directors  of  Washington  University  have  met  this  noble  gift 
in  a  like  spirit,  by  formally  dedicating  to  the  use  of  the  law  depart- 
ment, rent  free  forever,  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  law  school. 
This  large  and  commodious  building  of  3  stories,  No.  1417  Lucas 
place,  stands  upon  its  own  grounds,  with  a  frontage  of  100  feet  upon 
Lucas  place. 

It  is  believed  that  no  law  school  in  the  country  has  a  more  capacious 
and  convenient  building  or  a  pleasanter  location  than  that  which,  by 
the  liberality  of  Washington  University,  is  now  secured  permanently 
and  entirely  to  the  uses  of  the  law  school. 

Funds  and  Endowments  op  the  UNivERsrrY. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  report  upon  the  conditions  and  needs 
of  the  university,  presented  to  the  board  of  directors  by  its  president, 
Col.  George  E.  Leigh  ton,  December  5,  1889,  will  show  what  has  been 
done  in  the  matter  of  financial  support  by  the  friends  of  the  institu- 
tion and  the  value  of  its  present  buil<lings  and  invested  funds: 

Since  May,  1887,  through  your  efforts,  the  general  endowment  has  been  increased 
by  the  stun  of  $132,500;  specific  endowments  have  increased  in  the  sum  of  $47,500 
for  the  art  school,  $40,000  for  the  law  school,  $35,000  for  the  manual-training 
school,  and  more  than  $25,000  has  been  received  in  gifts  for  expenditure  or  to 
meet  deficiencies  in  one  or  more  of  the  several  departments.  More  than  fourr 
fifths  of  this  amount  ($225,000)  was  given  by  members  of  the  board,  a  most 
emphatic  testimony  of  your  appreciation  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the  work 
of  the  institution. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Hon.  Stephen  Bidgley  has  within  the  past  year  given 
to  the  university  improved  property  in  St.  Louis  valued  at  $66,000,  the  income 
therefrom  to  accumulate  until  the  fund  is  sufficient  to  build  a  university  library, 
to  be  known  as  the  Stephen  Bidgley  Library.  This  fund  and  its  income,  being  for 
a  specific  purpose,  can  not  be  expended  for  any  of  the  general  purposes  of  the 
institution,  but  in  time  it  will,  through  the  wise  foresight  of  its  founder,  give  to 
the  university  a  most  acceptable  addition  to  its  present  facilities  for  instruction. 

The  value  (less  than  cost)  of  the  present  buildings  in  use,  as  it  stands  upon  the 
books  of  the  corporation,  is  as  follows: 

University $179,068.19 

Smith  Academy 100,090.50 

Art  museum 181,876.35 

Manual-training  school 60,191.29 

Law  school 20,533.50 

Mary  Institute _ 130,258.76 

New  art  school  (real  estate  only) 11, 500. 00 

Total ^SS^c^isA.'^ 
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The  personal  property  in  use  in  the  several  department,  as  libraries,  scientific 
apparatus,  laboratories,  mnsetun  properties,  etc.,  stands  upon  the  books  at  a  valna- 
tionof  $167,308. 

This  property,  of  course,  produces  no  income  except  that  arising^  from  tnitioii. 

The  property  of  the  uniyersity  held  for  investment,  and  which  inelndes  all 
endowments,  stands  as  follows: 


On  the 
books. 

Market 
▼aloe. 

Real  estate 

$886.  If7 
206,908 
lll.lM 

1115,000 

Stocks  and  bonds 

230.000 

Bills  receivable 

liiiiM 

Total 

704,  »0 

7tt,156 

Its  net  income  for  the  current  year  will  be  about  $42,000. 

I  think  I  may  say  that  not  a  dollar  has  ever  been  lost  to  the  univergify  by 
unwise  investment,  and  that  its  property  is  now  producing  the  maximvm  of 
income  consistent  with  absolute  security. 

Graduates  of  the  University. 

The  graduates  are  now  sufficiently  numerous  to  afford  some  means 
of  judging  of  the  work  of  the  institution  through  their  chai*acter  and 
X)osition.  Judging  by  this  test,  Washington  University  may  well  be 
proud  of  her  work.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  better  testimony  given 
by  any  body  of  alumni  than  by  those  who  have  received  eoUege,  poly- 
technic, or  law  diplomas  here.  They  are  found  in  the  very  front 
rank  in  professional,  political,  and  business  life.  Names  can  not 
well  be  given,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  among  the  college  men  can 
be  found  some  of  the  most  successful  and  honorable  business  men  of 
St.  Louis — a  president  of  a  school  of  mines  in  a  distant  State,  clergy- 
men who  have  adorned  their  profession  and  become  men  of  wide 
influence  in  more  than  one  State,  physicians  already  eminent  as  gen- 
eral practitioners  and  as  specialists,  a  governor  of  Missouri,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  university  faculty,  able  teachers,  here  and  eLsewhere,  the 
treasurer  of  the  university,  several  members  of  its  board  of  directors, 
and  many  successful  lawyers. 

Among  graduates  of  the  polytechnic  school  may  be  seen  the  director 
of  the  great  observatory  of  the  Pacific  slope,  a  leading  architect  of 
New  York  City,  the  water  commissioner  and  the  president  of  the 
board  of  public  improvements  of  St.  Louis,  the  United  States  assayer 
in  St.  Louis,  several  well-known  and  very  successful  mining  engi- 
neers, more  than  one  instructor  in  scientific  schools  elsewhere,  and 
many  men  respected  and  honored  for  business  integrity  and  success. 

Among  the  law  graduates  are  lawyers  and  judges  who  show  by  their 
learning,  their  uprightness,  and  their  success  something  of  the  results 
of  the  training  which  Washington  University  aims  to  give  its  students 
and  the  high  principle  which  it  endeavors  to  inculcate. 

To  her  alumni  the  university  will  look  with  ever-increasing  confi- 
dence  for  moral  and  material  support  in  the  years  to  come. 
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Benefactors  of  the  University. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  name  all  those  who  have  contribnted 
so  generously  of  their  means  and  their  time  to  the  foundation  and 
maintenance  of  this  great  educational  work,  such  a  sketch  as  tliis  would 
be  incomplete  without  brief  mention  of  some  of  those  at  least  whose  life 
work  has  now  ended  and  without  whose  cooperation  success  would 
have  been  imx)08sible.  First  should  be  named  with  the  highest  honor 
Rev.  William  Greenleaf  Eliot,  D.  D.,  the  first  president  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  also  its  chancellor  from  187S  until  his  death,  in  January, 
1887.  Never  a  rich  man,  he  nevertheless  gave  very  largely  in  propor- 
tion to  his  means.  But  he  gave  more  than  money;  he  gave  the 
devoted  service  of  thirty-ftve  years,  fifteen  years  of  which  were  given 
up  entirely  to  universitj'^  interests.  Coming  to  St.  Louis  when  the 
great  city  of  to-day  was  but  a  mere  village,  he  entered  heart  and  soul 
into  every  enterprise  which  had  in  view  its  highest  good.  His  monu- 
ment is  built  in  the  records  of  a  parish  full  of  good  works  over  which 
he  was  the  loved  and  honored  pastor  for  thirty-seven  years;  in  the  great 
public-school  system  of  St.  Louis,  to  which  he  gave  splendid  support 
in  its  early  days;  and,  more  than  all,  in  the  university,  in  which  for 
more  than  a  generation  his  deepest  interests  were  centered. 

There,  too,  is  Wayman  Crow,  vice-president  of  the  board  until  his 
death,  in  1885;  a  self-made  man,  who,  by  wide  reading  and  extended 
travel,  became  a  man  of  broad  views  and  large  information.  It  was 
by  Mr.  Crow's  wise  efforts  that  the  exceedingly  liberal  charter  of  the 
university  Vas  granted  in  1853,  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Stat« 
senate.  The  gift  of  the  museum  of  fine  arts  was  but  the  culmination 
of  his  generosity  to  the  university.  He  was  always  giving;  now  a 
small  sum,  now  a  large  one.  He  was  willing  and  glad  to  be  his  own 
executor.  Of  him  it  has  been  well  said:  "For  his  honorable  services 
in  mercantile  life,  in  i>olitical  trusts,  in  public  enterprises,  in  educa- 
tional work,  and  in  private  charity,  St.  Louis  will  long  cherish  the 
memory  of  its  distinguished  benefactor." 

James  Smith  was  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  contributor 
to  the  funds  of  the  university.  Reckoning  what  he  left  by  will  to 
Chancellor  Eliot  personally,  with  an  understanding  that  it  should  be 
used  for  such  purposes,  Mr.  Smith's  gifts  amounted  to  $294,000.  He 
was  one  of  Dr.  Eliot's  earliest  friends  in  St.  Louis  when  they  were 
both  young  men,  and  the  attachment  was  broken  only  by  death. 
Simple  and  unostentatious  in  manners  and  habits,  of  the  strictest 
integrity,  the  verj'^  soul  of  honor,  business  success  found  him  ready 
to  use  the  wealth  that  came  to  him  as  though  he  only  held  it  in  trust. 
His  generosity  was  natural  and  spontaneous,  and  his  faith  in  Wash- 
ington University  unbounded. 

Hudson  E.  Bridge  was  another  of  those  stanch  friends  who  showed 
their  faith  in  higher  education  by  their  works.    The  large  sum  of 
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$179,000  was  contributed  by  him  to  university  needs  during  his  life- 
time, $100,000  of  which  went  to  endow  the  chancellor's  chair,  which 
has  since  been  called  in  his  honor  "  The  Bridge  chancellorship." 

Then  among  the  eariier  benefactors  were  John  OTallon,  who  gave 
in  all  $62,000;  William  Palm,  whose  will  left  for  the  chair  of  civil 
engineering  $55,000;  the  Collier  brothers,  who  gave  to  the  Greek 
chair  $25,000;  George  Partridge,  whose  gifts  amounted  to  nearly,  per- 
haps quite,  $150,000;  and  others  who  can  not  be  mentioned  now,  all 
citizens  of  St.  Louis,  who  saw  with  their  own  eyes  what  their  money 
could  do  and  was  dping.  Then  among  benefactors  at  a  distance  are 
Nathaniel  Thayer,  of  Boston,  who  sent  the  university  $42,000,  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway,  of  Boston,  whose  gifts  have  reached  the  sum 
of  $40,000. 

Besides  these  is  a  long  roll  of  friends,  some  now  living  and  contin- 
uing their  work,  others  long  since  departed,  who  have  made  possible 
the  existence  and  continuance  of  an  institution  in  the  great  city  of 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  where  sound  learning  may  find  a  con- 
genial home.  Such  friends  may  the  university  ever  find  close  at 
hand  for  every  time  of  need. 

[Statistical  Note. — From  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1896-97,  the  following  items  are  taken:  Chancellor, 
Winfield  S.  Chaplin,  LL.D.;  number  of  professors,  159;  number  of 
students,  1,395;  numberof  scholarships,  30;  volumes  in  library,  5,000; 
value  of  apparatus  and  library,  $178,000;  value  of  grounds  and  build- 
ings, $650,000;  amount  of  productive  funds,  $950,000;  annual  income, 
$160,000.] 
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A. 

The  following  list  includes  all  who  have  served  Washington  Uni- 
versity as  directors  since  its  organization,  those  in  italics  indicating 
names  of  the  present  board  of  directors: 

William  G.  Eliot,  Wayman  Crow,  Seth  A.  Ranlett,  John  Cavender, 
Christopher  Rhodes,  Samuel  Treat,  John  M.  Krum,  Greorge  Partridge, 
Phocion  R.  McCreery,  John  How,  William  Glasgow,  jr.,  George 
Pegram,  N.  J.  Eaton,  James  Smith,  Mann  Butler,  Hudson  E.  Bridge, 
Samuel  Russell,  Thomas  T.  Gantt,  John  OTallon,  James  H.  Lucas, 
Henry  Hitchcock^  Charles  A.  Pope,  D.  A.  January,  James  E.  Yeat- 
mauy  Robert  Campbell,  Carlos  S.  Oreeley,  John  R.  Shepley,  Albert 
Todd,  John  P.  Collier,  John  T.  Davis,  George  E.  Leighton,  Edwin 
Harrison^  Henry  W.  Eliot,  M.  Dwight  Collier,  Williuni  A.  Hargadine, 
Samuel  Cupples,  Joseph  G.  Chapman,  John  H.  L/ightner,  Henry 
Shaw,  George  A,  Madill,  William  L,  Hiuse,  Edward  S,  Rowse, 

The  present  officers  of  the  board  ai'e :  President,  George  E.  Leigh  ton ; 
vice-president,  Henry  Hitchcock;  secretary  and  treasurer,  George 
M.  Bartlett. 

B. 

In  the  following  list  will  be  found  the  names  of  all  who  have  at  any 
time  been  members  of  the  faculty  and  corps  of  instructors  in  the 
undergraduate  department.  The  names  of  those  now  (1889-90)  in 
service  are  printed  in  italics: 

Truman  M.  Post,  professor  of  ancient  and  modern  history  from  1857 
to  1869;  university  professor  of  history,  1869  to  1886. 

Ahram,  Litton,  Eliot  professor  of  chemistry  since  1857.  This  chair 
was  named  in  honor  of  Chancellor  Eliot. 

Joseph  J.  Re}  nolds,  major-general,  United  States  Army,  professor 
of  mechanics  and  civil  engineering,  1857-1860. 

George  Engelmann,  M.  D.,  professor  of  botany  and  natural  history, 
1857-1876;  university  professor,  1876-1884. 

Charles  A.  Pope,  M.  D.,  professor  of  anatomy  and  comparative 
physiology,  1857-1867. 

Joseph  G.  Hoyt,  chancellor,  elected  December  17, 1858;  died  Novem- 
ber 26,  1862. 
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Ferdinand  Bocher,  instructor  in  modern  languages,  1859-1861. 

Carl  C.  C.  Zeus,  instructor  in  German  and  gymnastics,  1859-1861. 

Edwin  D.  Sanborn,  principal  of  Mary  Institute,  1860-1862,  and 
professor  of  Latin  and  history,  1860-1864. 

William  Chauvenet,  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  1860, 
to  December,  1869;  chancellor,  elected  1863;  died  December,  1870. 

John  M.  Schofield,  major-general.  United  States  Army,  professor  of 
physics  and  civil  engineering,  1860-61. 

Sylvester  WaterJwusey  tutor  in  Greek,  1858-1862;  adjunct  professor, 
1862-1864;  university  professor  of  Greek,  1864-1869;  Collier  pro- 
fessor, 1869. 

Willard  F.  Bliss,  adjunct  pixifessor  of  Latin,  1859-60. 

Alfred  S.  Hartwell,  tutor  in  Latin,  1860-61. 

Rudolph  L.  Tafel,  professor  of  modern  languages  and  comparative 
philology,  1860-1868. 

John  D.  Crehore,  professor  of  civil  engineering,  1861-62. 

Paulus  Roetter,  instructor  in  modern  languages,  1860-61. 

John  E.  Sinclair,  assistant  professor  of  mathematics,  1861-62. 

George  B.  Stone,  principal  of  the  academy  and  professor  of  rhetoric, 
1862-1874. 

William  G.  Eliot,  acting  professor  of  ethical  and  political  science, 
1862-1864;  acting  Tileston  professor  of  political  economy,  1864-1866; 
chancellor  and  Tileston  professor  of  political  economy,  1871-1887. 

Calvin  S.  Pennell,  principal  of  Mar^'^  Institute  and  professor  of 
intellectual  and  moral  philosophy,  1862-1887. 

George  W.  C.  Noble,  professor  of  Latin  and  classical  literature, 
1864-1867. 

Benjamin  F.  Tweed,  professor  of  English  literature,  1864-1870. 

William  H.  Clark,  tutor  in  mathematics,  1863-1864. 

George  H.  Ilowison,  assistant  prof  essor  of  mathematics,  1864r-1866; 
Tileston  professor  of  political  economy,  1866-1869. 

Regis  Chauvenet,  tutor  in  mathematics,  1864-1865. 

John  Gast,  teacher  of  drawing,  1864-1868. 

John  L.  Ewell,  professor  of  Latin,  1866-1867. 

Colvin  M,  Woodward^  instructor  in  mathematics,  1866-1867;  assist- 
ant professor  of  mathematics,  1867-1869;  professor  of  descriptive 
geometry  and  topographical  drawing,  1869-1870;  Thayer  professor  of 
mathematics  and  applied  mechanics,  1870;  dean  of  the  polytechnic 
school,  1871;  director  of  the  manual  training  school,  1879. 

Charles  E.  Illsley,  instructor  in  engineering  and  mathematics, 
1867-1868. 

Marshall  II,  Holmes,  teacher  of  drawing,  1867-1868. 

Oearge  E.  Jackson^  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek,  1867-1868;  acting 
professor  of  Latin,  1868-1870;  professor  of  Latin,  1870. 

Geoffroi  Goepp,  professor  of  modern  languages,  1868-1870. 
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George  W.  Minns,  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  1869- 
1870. 

J.  William  Pattison,  teacher  of  drawing,  1869-1873. 

Marshall  8.  SnoWy  professor  of  l>elles  lettres,  1870-1874;  professor 
of  history,  1874;  registrar  of  the  college,  1870-1877;  dean  of  the  col- 
lege, 1877;  acting  chancellor,  1887. 

Leopold  Noa,  professor  of  modern  languages,  1870-1873. 

Henry  Pomeroy,  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  1870- 
1875. 

Denham  Arnold,  assistant  professor  of  physics,  1870-1874;  profes- 
sor of  physics  and  principal  of  Smith  Academy,  1874-1890. 

Charles  A.  Smith,  assistant  professor  of  civil  and  mechanical 
engineering,  1870-1873;  William  Palm,  professor  of  ci\il  and  mechan- 
ical engineering,  1873-1883. 

Frederick  M.  Crunden,  instructor  in  mathematics  and  elocution, 
1871-1872;  professor  of  elocution,  1872-1875. 

William  Eimbeck,  professor  of  practical  astronomy,  1871-1875. 

WflUavi  B,  Potter^  Allen  professor  of  mining  and  metallurgy,  1871. 

F.  William  Raeder,  professor  of  architecture,  1871-1878. 

R.  Thompson  Bond,  assistant  professor  of  mathematics,  1873-1875; 
professor,  1875-1876. 

Rudolph  C.  Arndt,  instructor  in  modern  languages,  1873-1874. 

John  H.  JenkSy  professor  of  physiology,  1874. 

James  K.  HosmeVy  professor  of  English  and  German  literature,  1874. 

A.  B.  Copeland,  teacher  of  drawing,  1873-1874. 

Francis  E,  Niphei\  assistant  professor  of  physics,  1874-1875;  Way- 
man  Crow,  professor  of  physics,  1875. 

Halsey  C.  Ires,  teacher  of  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  1874- 
1876;  professor  of  drawing  and  design,  1876;  director  of  museum  and 
school  of  fine  arts,  1879. 

John  K.  Rees,  i>rofessor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  1876-1881. 

WiUiam  T.  Harris^  university  professor  of  the  philosophj'  of  edu- 
cation, 1876. 

Charles  V,  Rileijy  univeraity  professor  of  entomology,  1876. 

Herman  Meister,  assistant  in  mining  and  metallurgy,  1877-1879. 

John  R.  Scott,  instructor  in  elocution,  1877-1888. 

Alexander  Leonhardt,  instructor  in  assaying,  1880-1882. 

Oustav  Hnmbadiy  instructor  in  botany  and  zoology,  1880-1887; 
adjunct  professor  of  geology,  1887. 

Thomas  B.  Annan,  instructor  in  architecture,  1880-1881. 

Howard  Kretchmar,  instructor  in  modeling,  1880-1883. 

Edmund  A,  Eiujler^  assista,nt  prof essor  of  mathematics  and  descrip- 
tive geometry,  1881-1882;  professor,  1882. 

Henry  8.  Prikhetf,  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  and  astron- 
omy, 1881-1882;  professor,  1882. 

Charles  E,  Ludekingy  assistant  iu  clieiii\ft\x^ ,  1*^*^1. 
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Avgiist  Mueggey  instructor  in  gymnastics,  1880. 

H.  K.  Ivers,  assistant  engineer,  United  States  Navy,  professor  of 
steam  engineering  and  iron  shipbuilding,  1882-1883. 

John  B.  Johnson,  William  Palm  professor  of  civil  engineering,  1883. 

Herbert  A,  Wheeler,  instructor  in  assaying,  1883-1887;  adjunct 
professor  of  mining,  1887. 

Holmes  Smiih,  instructor  in  drawing,  1884. 

William  H.  Alderdice,  assistant  engineer.  United  States  Navy,  act- 
ing professor  of  dynamic  engineering,  1884-1886. 

William  Trelease,  Engelmann  professor  of  botany,  1885. 

Horace  B,  Gale,  acting  professor  of  dynamic  engineering,  1886. 

John  H.  Kinealy,  tuter  in  mathematics  and  physics,  1886-1887. 

Edward  E,  Rankin,  instructor  in  mathematics  and  physics,  1887. 

Stanley  Sfoner,  instructor  in  philosophy  and  political  economy,  1887. 

Edward  P.  Perry,  instructor  in  elocution,  1888. 

Otis  E.  Hovey,  instructor  in  civil  engineering,  1889-1890. 

F.  E.  Turneaure,  instructor  in  civil  engineering,  1890-1891. 

C. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  AND  INSTRUCTORS  IN  THE  HENRT  SHAW  SCHOOL  OF 

BOTANY,  1890-1891. 

Advisory  committee, — The  chancellor  of  the  university,  ex  officio, 
John  H.  Lightner;  William  G.  Farlow,  M.  D.,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
George  J.  Engelmann,  M.  D. 

Instructors. — William  Trelease,  Engelmann  professor  of  botany; 
J.  II.  Weber,  assistant;  William  Townsend  Porter,  M.  D.,  demon- 
strator in  bacteriology. 

D. 

BOARD  OP  CONTROL  AND  INSTRUCTORS  IN  THE  ST.   LOUIS  SCHOOL  OP  PINE 

ARTS,  1890-1891. 

Board  of  control, — Ellis  Wainwright,  president;  James  E.  Yeatman, 
the  chancellor,  ex  officio;  Joseph  G.  Chapman,  John  T.  Davis,  Ethan 
A.  Hitchcock,  George  E.  Leighton,  Charles  Parsons,  Daniel  Catlin, 
Charles  Nagel;  Ilalsey  C.  Ives,  director,  ex  officio. 

Instructors. — Ilalsey  C.  Ives,  director;  John  H.  Fry,  Edmund  A. 
Engler,  Robert  Bringhurst,  Alexander  W.  Buchanan,  Johannes  A. 
Oertel,  Otto  A.  Wall,  J.  Douglass  Patrick,  Edward  M.  Campbell, 
assistants  in  elementary  work;  Miss  Alice  More. 

E. 

FACULTY  OF  THE  ST.  LOUIS  LAW  SCHOOL,  1890-91. 

The  chancellor  of  Washington  University;  William  G.  Hammond, 

LL.  D.,  dean  of  law  faculty;  Henry  Hitchcock,  LL.  D.,  professor  of 

the  law  of  wills  and  successions;  George  A.  Madill,  professor  of  real 

property  law  and  equity;  Gustavus  A.  Emk^luburg^  professor  of  law 
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of  contracts  and  commercial  law;  Charles  Nagel,  LL.  B.,  Rochester 
Ford,  LL.  B.,  Edward  Cranch  Eliot,  LL.  B.,  Pendleton  Taylor  Bryan, 
LL.  B.,  instructors  in  law;  Edward  P.  Perry,  instructor  in  elocution. 

F. 

EITROLLMENT,  1899-00. 

Undergraduate  department- 110 

Henry  Shaw  School  of  Botany 31 

St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arte 805 

St.  Louis  Law  School 78 

534 

Smith  Academy 814 

Manual  training  school 247 

Mary  Institute.  3T9 

940 

NUMBER  OP  GRADUATES  IN  THE  UNDERGRADUATE  DEPARTMENT  AND  THE 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

Undergraduate  department 388 

Law  school 835 

561 


STATISTICAL   NOTE,    1898. 
University  op  Missouri. 

The  preceding  luonograph  was  written  in  1889.  Since  that  time 
the  main  building  of  the  university  has  been  destroyed  by  fire  (Janu- 
ary 9,  1892).  The  legislature  at  once  came  to  the  rescue  and  gave 
$230,577  for  building  and  eiiuipment.  In  March,  1893,  this  fund 
was  further  increased  by  a  second  gift  of  $2()4:,000,  and  by  $25,000 
additional  for  a  new  building  at  Holla. 

The  statistics  of  the  institution  are  now  as  follows:  Number  of 
professora  and  instructor's,  02;  numl>er  of  students,  805;  fellowships, 
4;  scholarships,  0;  volumes  in  library,  26,971;  pamphlets,  34,203; 
value  of  scientific  apparatus  and  library,  $140,000;  value  of  grounds 
and  buildings,  $898,000;  amount  of  proiiuctive  funds,  $1,229,859; 
total  annual  income,  $183,377  (Report  of  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  1890-97).  Richard  H.  Jesse,  LL.  D.,  is  now  the  president,  and  is 
also  professor  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  history.  The  attendance  at 
Columbia  for  1897-98  was  701;  at  RoUa,  117. 

Westminster  College. 

President,  Edward  Clifford  Gordon,  Ph.  D. ;  number  of  professors, 
9;  number  of  students,  107;  volumes  in  library,  6,000;  pamphlets, 
1,800;  value  of  apparatus  and  library,  $13,000;  value  of  grounds  and 
buildings,  $35,000;  amount  of  productive  funds,  $209,710;  amount  of 
annual  income,  13,453;  benefactions  during  the  year,  $577.  (Returns 
to  Bureau  of  Education,  1896-97.) 

Drury  College. 

President,' Homer  T.  Fuller,  Ph.  D. ;  number  of  professors,  17; 
number  of  students,  299;  number  of  volumes  in  library,  23,500*, 
pamphlets,  20,000;  value  of  apparatus  and  library,  $12,000;  value  of 
gi'ounds  and  buildings,  $150,000;  amount  of  productive  funds, 
$250,000;  annual  income,  $22,721;  gifts  received  within  the  year, 
$1,000.     (Returns  to  Bureau  of  Education  for  1897-98.) 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


June  7,  1898. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  sii])mit  herewith  the  twenty-fii'st  number 
of  the  current  series  of  contributions  to  American  educational  history 
prepared  for  tliis  Bureau,  the  same  being  under  the  editorship  of 
Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  present 
volume  is  the  History  of  Education  in  New  Hampshire,  prepared  by 
Prof.  George  Gary  Bush.  The  monograph  herewith  presented  sketches 
the  ]>eginningft  of  education  in  New  Hampshire  as  relates  to  the  comr 
num  school,  the  academy,  and  the  college.  The  relation  of  New 
Hampshire  to  Massachusetts  is  a  very  close  one  as  regards  the  educa- 
tion of  professional  men  and  business  men  of  high  standing.  Dart- 
mouth C^ollege  has  furnished  a  larger  number  of  influential  teachers, 
meml>ers  of  the  bar,  clergymen,  and  men  of  approved  directive  power 
in  the  nation,  than  any  other  college  with  its  number  of  students. 
Bowdoin  College,  Amherst  College,  Williams  College,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont  are  its  rivals,  each  one  having  a  shining  record  of 
distinguished  men  in  its  corps  of  alumni.  The  last  chapter  of  the 
present  treatise  is  devoted  to  Dartmouth  College  and  was  i)repared 
under  the  direction  of  President  Bartlett. 

New  Hampshire  has  for  a  long  time  been  riistinguished  for  the 
excellency  of  its  academies,  and  those  of  Exeter  and  Dover  are  almost 
as  famous  as  colleges. 

A  brief  bi])liograi)hy  relating  to  education  in  New  Hampshire  is 
append(Ml. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitt<3d. 


Hon.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss, 

Srcrefari/  of  the  TtiU'rior. 


W.  T.  Harris, 

(U)nnnissii>ner. 
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HISTORY  OF  KDUCATION  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  monograph  herewith  presented  is  a  brief  treatment  of  the  his- 
tory of  education  in  New  Hampshire,  as  it  relates  to  the  common 
school,  the  academy,  and  the  college.  Tt  notes  at  the  beginning  that 
the  men  of  New  Hampshire  were  of  a  diffei*ent  type  from  those  who 
founded  tlie  old  Bay  State,  and  that  their  motives  in  coming  to  the 
New  World  were  largely  to  acquire  wealth,  and  not  simply  that  they 
might  secure  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  Soon, 
however,  it  is  seen  that  the  spirit  of  Massachusetts  is  having  its 
influence  upon  the  "company  of  Laconia — of  Mason  and  Gorges," 
and  others  of  the  colonists,  and  that  schools  are  being  established  in 
Exeter,  Dover,  Hampton,  Portsmouth,  and  other  places. 

For  thirty-eight  years  the  two  colonies  were  blended,  and  it  was 
during  this  period  that  the  legislature  framed  the  laws  of  1647  by 
which  town  schools  were  authorized  to  be  established  throughout  its 
jurisdiction. 

Taking  up  that  point  in  its  history  when  in  1680  New  Hampshire 
resumed  its  independent  character  as  a  province,  the  monograph 
traces  in  detail  the  important  acts  of  the  legislature  relating  to  com- 
mon schools.  It  8h(3ws  also  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  the  interest 
manifested  by  them  in  the  selection  of  school  officers,  in  the  framing 
of  school  laws,  in  the  building  of  schoolhouses,  in  the  various  sums 
raised  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  in  securing  school  privileges  to 
all  the  children  of  the  State. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  improvements  introduced  in  the  text- 
books used  and  in  the  courses  of  study  pursued;  also  to  the  establish- 
ment of  teachers'  institutes  and  teachers'  associations,  to  the  found- 
ing of  a  normal  school  at  Plymouth,  and  to  the  good  results  that  have 
followed,  as  shown  in  the  improved  quality  of  the  teachers  during 
the  past  twenty  years. 

A  brief  section  is  devoted  to  woman's  work  in  education,  showing 
how  it  has  been  constantly  widening  during  the  past  fifty  years 
until  to-day,  according  to  statistics,  five-sixths  of  the  teachers  of  New 
Hampshire  are  women. 
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8  INTRODUCTORY. 

After  touching  upon  the  interest  tAken  by  the  State  in  agriculture, 
the  mechanic  and  industrial  arts,  the  holding  of  agricultural  insti- 
tutes, and  tlie  establishment  of  State  colleges  for  teaching  agricultural 
science,  the  monograph  treats  of  secondary  education  and  of  the 
great  importance  to  the  State  of  the  early  academies.  It  is  shown 
that  the  interest  taken  by  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  in  aciulemic 
learning  and  in  the  establishment  of  local  academies  in  a  vast  num- 
ber of  the  towns  of  the  commonwealth  is  apparently  without  a  par- 
allel in  any  other  State  of  the  Union. 

Then  follow  historical  sketches  of  the  principal  academies  and 
seminaries,  with  a  statement  of  their  endowments,  buildings,  numbers 
of  students,  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  religious  and  educational 
aims  of  their  founders.  Tliese  sketches  were  prepared  for  the  most 
part,  by  the  principal  of  the  school  or  by  some  member  of  the  faculty, 
friend  or  officer  of  the  institution,  who  is  familiar  with  its  history. 

The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  Dartmouth  College, 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  ex-President  S.  C.  Bartlett.  This 
history  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  our  American  colleges  is  very  full  and 
of  much  value. 

A  brief  bibliography  relating  to  education  in  New  Hampshire  is 
appended. 


Chapter  I. 

HISTORY  OF  THE   COMMON   SCHOOLS. 


Edacation  is  the  great  interest  for  which  everyone *s  hearthstone  cries  out  in  his 
ears.— Horace  Mann. 

The  system  of  education  existing  in  the  New  England  States  is 
largely  the  offspring  of  the  personal  character  and  acquirements  of 
the  first  settlers.  To  discover,  therefore,  the  history  of  education  in 
a  particular  State,  we  must  ascertain  what  kind  of  men  those  were, 
and  by  what  feelings  actuated,  who  laid  its  foundations,  began  to  rear 
its  homes,  and  create  its  civil  and  religious  polity.  We  have  already 
seen  *  what  was  the  character  of  the  men  who  came  from  England  to 
establish  the  colony  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  and  upon  what  princi- 
ples they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  Commonwealth.  In  tracing 
the  origin  of  the  schools  of  New  Hampshire  we  find  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  different  type  of  men,  whose  object  in  coming  to  the  New 
World  was  not  simply  or  largely  that  they  might  have  enlarged  civil 
and  religious  freedom.  The  **  company  of  Laconia,  of  Mason  and 
Gorges,"  of  Thompson  and  the  Hiltons,  who  in  1623  began  the  settle- 
ments at  Portsmouth  and  Dover,  were  in  quest  of  wealth.  They  came 
over  '*to  cultivate  the  vine,  to  fish,  and  to  trade,"  yet,  though  the 
public  I'ccords  are  silent  in  regard  to  education,  it  is  not  fair  to  infer 
that  nothing  was  done  for  the  education  of  their  children  before  the 
union  with  Massachusetts  in  1641.  But  it  is  not  to  the  first  settlere 
that  we  arc  to  look  for  the  beginnings  of  our  school  history.  I^hilemon 
Puriiiont,  who  had  been  a  '*  schoolmaster  "  in  Boston,  had  already  set- 
tled in  New  Hampshire  as  the  pastor  of  the  church  at  Exeter,  and  in 
the  year  f()llo\ving  the  union  another  Boston  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Daniel 
IVIaud,  came  to  be  **  minister  of  the  people  of  Dov^r."  There  was  con- 
stant intercourse  between  the  settlements,  and  we  may  believe  that 
men  like  Pui'mont,  Maud,  and  many  others  who  w^ere  then  transferring 
their  interests  from  the  '*  Bay  colony"  to  New  Hampshire  did  not  fail 
to  tak(»  with  them  their  zeal  for  the  establishment  of  schools  and  the 
advancement  of  learning.  In  1638,  the  same  year  that  Exeter  was 
settled,  ''the  salt  marshes  of  Winnicumet  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  some  enterpnsing  men,  and  led  to  the  formation  of  the  plantation  of 
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Hampton."  Without  doubt  a  school  was  at  once  established  after  the 
plan  of  the  schools  in  the  Bay  colony.  This  and  others  must  have 
been  sustained  by  private  enterprise,  as  New  Hampshire,  on  account  of 
int<?rnal  troubles,  was  divided  into  four  distinct  governments  (although 
the  whole  iK)pulation  in  1041  did  not  exceed  1,0()0),  and  was  "too  weak 
to  give  protection  to  the  people,  much  less  could  they  provide  for  the 
support  of  schools."  For  thirty-eight  years  during  the  union  with 
Massiichusetts  the  two  plantations  were  blended,  greatly  to  the  mate- 
rial and  educiitional  advantage  of  New  Hampshire.  During  this  period 
the  most  signal  event  in  the  history  of  New  England  schools  took  place. 
This  was  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1047  by  the  great  and  general  court, 
by  which  town  schools  were  authorized  to  be  established  thix)ughout 
its  juiisdiction. 
The  law  is  embodied  in  the  following  language: 

It  being  one  chiefe  project  of  that  old  deluder,  Satan,  to  keep  men  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  scriptures,  as  in  former  times,  keeping  them  in  an  nuknowne 
tongue,  so  in  these  latter  times,  by  perswading  them  from  the  use  of  tongaes,  so 
that  at  least,  the  true  sence  and  meaning  of  the  originall  might  bee  clouded  with 
glosses  of  saint  seeming  deceivers;  and  that  learning  may  not  bee  buried  in  the 
grave  of  our  forefathers  in  church  and  commonwealth,  the  Lord  assisting  our 
indeavors:  It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  courte  ami  authority  thereof,  That  every 
towneshipp  within  this  jurisdiction,  after  that  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to 
the  number  of  fifty  howsholders,  shall  then  forthwith  appointe  one  within  theire 
towne  to  teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resorte  to  him,  to  write  and  read;  whose 
wages  shall  be  paid  either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such  children,  or  by  the 
inhabitants  in  geuerall,  by  way  of  supplye,  as  the  major  parte  of  those  who  order 
the  prudentials  of  the  towne  shall  appointe;  provided,  that  those  who  send  theire 
children.  Ijeenot  oppressed  by  paying  much  more  than  they  can  have  them  taught 
for  in  other  townes.  And  it  i«  further  ordered,  that  where  any  towne  shall 
increase  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  families  or  howsholders,  they  shall  sett 
np  a  grammar  schoole.  the  masters  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youths  so  far 
as  they  may  bee  fitted  for  the  university:  and  if  any  town  neglect  the  perform- 
ance hereof  above  one  yeare,  then  every  such  towne  shall  pay  five  pounds  per 
annum  to  the  next  such  schoole,  till  they  shall  perform  this  order. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  *  that  three,  and  perhaps  all  of  the  four, 
towns  of  New  Hampshire  enjoyed  schools  under  this  enactment;  for 
there  were  71  legal  voters  in  Portsmouth  in  1080,  01  in  Dover,  57  in 
Hami)ton,  and  20  in  Exeter." 

The  deep  interest  which  the  people  were  already  taking  in  educa- 
tion is  evidenced  by  an  address  of  the  town  of  Portsmouth  to  the  gen- 
eral court  of  Massachusetts,  May  20,  1000,  relative  to  the  erection  of 
a  new  college  building  at  Cambridge.  After  speaking  of  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  college  and  the  need  of  perpetuating ''knowledge, 
both  religious  and  civil,  among  us  and  our  posterity  after  us,"  they 
continue  as  follows: 

The  premises  considered,  we  have  made  a  collection  in  our  town  of  £60  per  annum 
(and  hoi)e  to  make  it  more),  which  said  sum  is  to  be  paid  annually  for  these  seven 
years  ensuing,  to  be  improved  at  the  discretion  of  the  honored  overseers  of  the 
college  for  the  behalf  of  the  same,  and  the  advancement  of  good  literature  there; 
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hoping  withal  that  the  example  of  ourselves  (which  have  l)een  accounted  no  peo- 
ple) will  provoke  the  rest  of  the  country  to  jealousy. 

For  this  "pious  and  liberal  gift"  the  governor,  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  court,  returned  thanks  to  the  people  of  Portsmouth. 

Portsmouth  was  then  the  richest  town,  in  the  colony.  To  the  above- 
named  fund  Dover  added  £32  and  Exeter  £10. 

When  New  Hampshire  resumed  its  independent  character  as  a 
province,  the  act  of  1647  was  copied  upon  its  statute  Iwoks,  and  con- 
stituted the  statute  law,  with  slight  changes,  for  one  hundred  yeara. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  law  of  1647  was  generally  enforced.  The 
grades  of  school  established  by  this  act  were  at  first  supi)orted  in  part 
by  tuition.  The  execution  of  the  law  was  in  the  hands  of  the  select- 
men of  the  towns.  The  amount  of  money  raised  for  the  support  of 
the  schools  was  at  the  discretion  of  the  towns.  The  first  act  of  the 
government  of  New  Hampshire  in  regard  to  schools,  after  it  became  a 
separate  province  in  1680,  was  passed  in  1693,  at  the  very  time  when 
the  people  were  suffering  the  extremes  of  poverty  and  enduring  the 
horrid  barbarities  of  King  William's  war.  Tliis  law  required  the 
selectmen  in  their  respective  towns  to  raise  money  by  **an  equal  rate 
and  assessment "  on  the  inhabitarUta  for  building  and  repairing  meet- 
inghouses, ministers'  houses,  and  schoolhouses,  and  for  providing  for 
a  schoolmaster  for  each  town  in  the  province,  under  a  penalty  of  £10 
in  case  of  failure.  Other  laws  respecting  the  maintenance  of  common 
and  grammar  schools,  with  penalties  attached,  were  enacted  in  1714, 
1710,  and  1721,  which  remained  in  force  until  the  adoption  of  the  State 
constitution  in  1783.  The  law  of.  1719  was  almost  an  exact  copy  of 
the  law  of  1647,  the  only  modification  being  an  increase  of  the  penalty 
from  £5  to  £20.  It  contained  a  clause  authorizing  towns  thinking 
themselves  unable  to  comply  with  its  terms  to  seek  relief  from  the 
court  of  general  sessions.  "In  1721  the  derelict  selectmen,  who  are 
in  the  preamble  of  the  act  affirmed  *to  often  neglect  their  duty,'  are 
made  liable  upon  their  personal  estates  for  the  penalty  affixed  upon 
the  towns." 

About  this  time  (1719)  the  Scotch-Irish  made  their  first  settlement 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  at  a  place  which  they  named  Lon- 
donderry. They  soon  spread  over  several  townships  and,  being  intel- 
ligent and  deeply  religious,  soon  acquired  no  small  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  the  province.  It  was  undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  them  that 
the  school  laws  were  enforced  and  that  such  stringent  provisions  were 
enacted  as  that  in  the  law  of  1721,  where  it  reads: 

If  any  town  or  parish  is  destitute  of  a  grammar  school  for  the  space  of  one 
month,  the  selectmen  shall  forfeit  and  pay  out  of  their  own  estate  the  sum  of  £2U, 
to  be  applied  toward  the  defraying  the  charges  of  the  province. 

**  Reading  and  writing  were  in  those  early  days  the  only  branches 
of  instruction  in  our  common  schools.  The  Bible  and  Psalter  or  the 
New  England  Primer  were  the  only  reading  books;  and  thoae>N\N$^ 
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aspired  to  the  more  liberal  art  of  chirography,  instead  of  white  jmper, 
very  generally  made  use  of  wliite  birch  bark.  The  first  spelling 
book  generally  used  (that  of  Thomas  Dilworth,  published  in  England 
in  1740)  was  not  introduced  till  1770,  and,  though  very  humble  in  it8 
merits  when  compared  with  those  of  the  present  day,  was  considered 
even  then  a  perfect  epitome  of  all  that  was  essential  to  a  common 
education."^ 

*'  What  we  believe  is,  that  the  system  projected  by  the  first  settlers, 
if  it  had  l)een  fully  realized  and  sustained  with  the  same  interest  with 
which  it  was  first  adopted,  would  have  been  fully  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  succeeding  generations.  They  ha<l  not  advanced  far  enough 
from  the  house  of  bondage  to  forget  that  liberty  and  prosperity  rested 
upon  intelligence  and  moral  integrity  and  that  these  were  to  be  main- 
tained by  a  sleepless  vigilance. 

*'Nor  did  they  lay  upon  others  burdens  which  they  were  not  willing 
themselves  to  bear.  These  laws  had  to  be  executed  in  perilous  times, 
under  the  administration  of  such  men  as  Cranfield  and  Andros,  dur- 
ing the  horrors  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  amid  the  controver- 
sies with  the  heirs  of  Allen  and  Mason,  while  the  bitter  feuds  of 
unsettled  boundaries  were  raging,  and  through  the  seven  years'  war 
for  independence.  Nevertheless  grand  jurors  were  sworn  whose  spe- 
cial duty  it  was  to  present  all  breaches  of  the  school  laws.  Perhaps 
we  should  not  be  authorized,  by  history,  to  assert  that  these  laws  were 
in  all  eases  strictly  obeyed.  It  is  certain  that  frontier  towns  on  direct 
petition  were  exempted  from  the  support  of  a  grammar  school  on 
condition  that<  they  should  keep  a  school  for  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.''^ 

Between  1680  and  1783  grants  of  lands  were  made  in  most  of  the 
incorporated  towns  for  the  support  of  schools.  It  seems  probable 
that  in  all  the  grunts  made  by  the  Masonian  proprietors,  by  the 
Massiichusetts  C'olony,  and  by  John  Wentworth,  second,  one  lot  or 
shaie  was  reserved  in  each  town  for  a  school.  But  the  same  can  not 
be  said  of  all  the  numerous  grants  made  by  our  *' trusty  and  well- 
beloved  l>enning  Wentworth,  esq.," governor  and  commander  in  chief 
of  th(^  province  of  New  Hampshire.  He  even  refused  to  charter  a 
college  on  the  petition  of  a  convention  of  ministers,  presented  in  1758^ 
who  desired  to  '*  serve  the  government  and  religion  by  laying  a  founda- 
tion for  the  best  instruction  of  youth."  But  in  1769,  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Governor  John  Wentworth,  the  charter  was  secured,  the 
college  founded,  and  a  grant  of  44,000  acres  of  land  made  to  it. 

From  the  boginuing  of  the  eighteenth  century  until  near  its  close 
there  was  great  apathy  in  the  matter  of  maintaining  schools,  the  law 


'  Barstow's  History  of  New  HarapRhire,  pp.  285, 286,  published  in  1842. 

^  Hon.  J.  W.  Patterson  in  the  thirteenth  annual  report  upon  the  common  schools 
of  New  Hampshire,  June.  IH^t).  To  this  report  we  are  indebted  for  a  namber  of 
the  extracts  which  follow. 
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respecting  education  being  but  partially  enforced.  Mr.  Jeremy  Bel- 
knap, the  historian  of  New  Hampshire,  says  that  "when  tlie  leading 
men  in  a  town  were  themselves  i)ersons  of  knowledge  and  wisdom 
they  would  provide  the  means  of  instruction  for  children;  but  when 
the  case  was  otlierwise  methods  were  found  to  evade  the  law  *  *  *. 
It  was  the  interest,"  he  says,  '*of  ignorant  and  unprincipled  men  to 
discourage  literature,  because  it  would  detract  from  their  importance 
and  expose  them  to  contempt."  Furthermore,  the  neglect  of  schools 
**was  one  among  many  evidences  of  a  most  unhappy  prostration  of 
morals  during  that  period.  It  afforded  a  melancholy  prospect  to  the 
friends  of  science  and  of  virtue  and  excited  some  generous  and  philan- 
thropic persons  to  devise  other  methods  of  education."  Among  those 
who  at  this  time  came  forward  to  awaken  interest  in  the  cause  of 
education  was  the  Hon.  John  Phillips,  of  Exeter.  As  an  earnest  of 
his  intense  convictions  on  this  subject  he  founded  and  endowed  a 
seminary  of  learning  which  in  1781  **  was  by  an  act  of  assembly  incor- 
porated by  the  name  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy."  Other  towns  soon 
followed  the  example  set  by  Exeter  and  opened  either  private  schools 
or  academies,  and  the  beginning  was  laid  for  that  academic  history 
in  New  Hampshire  which  is  believed  to  have  no  jiarallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  tlie  other  States  of  the  Union. 

As  a  further  evidence  of  the  new  impulse  given  to  education,  social 
libraries  were  established  in  several  towns  of  the  State  and  a  medical 
society  was  incorporated  (1791)  by  an  act  of  assembly. 

By  an  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  legislators  and  magis- 
trates were  required  "to  cherish  the  interests  of  literature  and  the 
sciences  *  *  *  ;  to  countenance  and  inculcate  the  principles  of 
humanity  and  general  benevolence,  public  and  private  charity,  indus- 
try and  economy,  honesty  and  punctuality,  sincerity,  sobriety,  and 
all  social  affections  and  generous  sentiments  among  the  people." 

The  policy  of  the  State  has  been  to  leave  in  the  liands  of  the  family 
and  neighborhood  the  main  share  of  the  work  in  educating  the  child. 
This  doctrine  was  in  harmony  with  the  active  and  liberty-loving  prin- 
ciples of  our  ancestors. 

The  Revolution  had  greatly  impoverished  the  people,  and  at  its 
close  the  grammar  schools  for  training  boys  for  "ye  University" 
existed  scarcely  elsewhere  save  in  the  phraseology  of  the  statute. 
Such  was  their  condition  in  1789  that  the  legislature  repealed  all  for- 
mer ads  on  the  subject.  The  amount  of  money  for  schooling  was  now 
definitely  fixed  by  statute  at  £5  for  every  £1  of  the  proportion  of 
public  taxes  to  the  individual  town,  which  would  give  an  amount 
equal  to  £5,000  for  the  whole  State.  This  was  to  be  expended  in  keep- 
ing an  "English  grammar  school."  This  act  also  provided  for  the 
examination  of  teachers,  requiring  them  to  furnish  certificates,  from 
competent  authorities,  of  character  and  qualification;  established 
"English  grammar  schools"   for  teaching   " re.ad\^\^^  ^t\JC\:«\!^^  ^>»§^ 
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arithmetic,"  and,  in  shire  and  half-shire  towns,  grammar  schools  for 
teaching  Latin  and  (ireek  in  addition  to  the  branches  required  in  the 
English  grammar  school,  English  grammar  not  being  required  in  either 
grade.  It  moreover  made  the  selectmen  responsible  for  the  full  sum 
which  they  should  fail  **in  assessing,  seasonably  collecting,  and  duly 
appropriating"  for  tlie  purposes  aforesaid. 

The  law  of  1791  raised  the  assessment  to  be  made  on  every  20  shil- 
lings of  the  proportion  to  £7  10s.,  making  the  whole  amount  £7,500. 
Otherwise  it  did  not  differ  from  the  preceding  law.  The  present  con- 
stitution was  approved  by  the  people  and  established  in  convention 
September  5,  1792.  In  this  organic  compact  we  find  the  following 
enunciat-ed  as  the  basis  and  motive  of  all  future  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  education: 

Eiiowledge  and  learning,  generally  diffused  through  a  community,  being  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  a  free  government,  and  spreading  the  opportunities  and 
advantages  of  education  through  the  various  parts  of  the  country  heing  highly 
conducive  to  promote  this  end,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislators  and  magis- 
trates in  all  future  periods  of  the  government  to  cherish  the  interest  of  literature 
and  the  sciences,  atid  all  seminaries  and  public  schools:  to  encourage  public  and 
private  institutions,  rewards  and  immunities  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture, 
arts,  sciences,  commerce,  trades,  manufactures,  and  natural  history  of  the  country. 

Pui-suant  of  this  fundamental  principle  an  act  was  passed  Decem- 
ber 13,  1804,  '*for  the  better  regulation  of  schools  within  this  State, 
and  for  the  repealing  alUaws  now  in  force  respecting  the  same."  This 
law  did  not  differ  from  that  of  1789,  except  that  it  laid  a  tax  upon  the 
improved  and  unimproved  lands  and  buildings  of  nonresidents,  who 
in  the  i)revious  law  had  been  exempted.  The  new  currency  having 
gone  into  use  it  was  required  that  the  inhabitants  should  be  assessed 
in  a  sum  to  be  computed  at  the  rate  of  ^45  for  every  dollar  of  their 
proportion  for  public  taxes.  An  act  of  1 805  empowered  towns  to  divide 
into  school  districts,  and  gave  to  each  district  a  right  to  raise  money 
by  tax  for  the  purposes  of  erecting,  repairing,  or  purchasing  a  school- 
house,  and  for  securing  all  necessary  utensils  for  the  same.  All  qual- 
ified town  voters  were  authorized  to  vote  in  district  affairs.  This  was 
a  bold  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  has  since  been  abused  by  mul- 
tiplying districts  to  too  great  an  extent.  At  the  time  it  was  neces- 
sary and  greatly  enlarged  the  facilities  for  education  by  increasing 
the  numbei*  of  schools  and  leading  to  the  erection  of  new  and  more 
convenient  schoolhouses.  Previous  to  this  the  school  was  not  unfre- 
quently  an  itincM-ant  institution,  finding  a  "local  habitation"  as  best 
it  could;  sometimes  in  a  private  residence,  at  others  in  a  workshop, 
and  occasionally  in  a  barn.  In  1807,  the  assessment  was  raised  to  $70 
on  every  dollar  of  the  proportion,  and  the  gi*ammar  schools  for  Latin 
and  Greek,  in  shire  and  half-shii'c  towns,  were  abolished.  Academies 
had  been  established  and  n^ndered  them  unnecessary.  In  1808  an 
act  was  i)assed  which  somewhat  enlarged  the  range  of  studies  in  the 
schools.    It  required  that  the  taxraiaedtoY»e\iOo\&^\io\xldbeerpendedin 
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teaching  not  only  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  also  the  various 
sounds  and  powers  of  the  letters  in  the  English  language,  English 
grammar,  geography,  and  such  other  branches  as  it  may  be  necessary 
to  teach  in  an  English  school.  Schoolmistresses  were  allowed,  how- 
ever, to  dispense  with  arithmetic  and  geography,  and  to  teach  such 
other  branches  of  female  education  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  be 
taught  in  schools  under  tlieir  tuition.  It  also  required  of  teachers,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  certificate  of  intellectual  qualification,  a  certifi- 
cate of  good  moral  character  from  the  selectmen  or  minister  of  the 
place  where  they  resided.  It  empowered  districts  to  purchase  and 
hold  in  fee  simple  so  much  land  as  may  be  necessary  for  erecting  a 
sc^hoolhouse  and  such  other  buildings,  and  also  such  yard  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  said  schools.  The  third  section 
of  the  act  made  it  the  duty  of  the  towns  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  or  more  persons,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  visit  and  inspect 
the  schools  annually  in  their  respective  towns  and  parishes,  in  '*a 
manner  which  they  might  judge  most  conducive  to  the  progress  of  lit- 
erature, morality,  and  religion."  This  was  a  new  feature  in  our  school 
legislation,  and  may  have  suggested  the  idea  of  a  superintending  com- 
mittee to  those  who  framed  the  law  of  1827.  An  excellent  law.  was 
passed  in  1817  for  the  ** support  and  regulation  of  primary  schools." 
In  the  following  year  the  assessment  for  schools  was  increased  to  $90 
for  every  dollar  of  apix)rt.i()nment  of  public  taxes,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  supporting  English  schools  within  the  towns  for  teaching  "reading, 
writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  other  necessary  branches 
of  education,"  and  the  purchase  of  **wood  or  fuel."  This  gave  the 
amount  of  $90,(X)0  for  the  entire  State. 

The  law  of  1805,  emiK)wering  towns  to  divide  into  school  districts, 
was  repealed  in  1885. 

In  ti'acing  the  action  of  the  State  in  respect  to  schools  we  are  brought, 
in  1821,  June  21),  to  the  establishment  of  the  literary  fund.  The  fund 
was  established  for  the  sole  use  and  purpose  of  endowing  or  supxx)rt- 
ing  a  college  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  science  and  lit- 
erature, and  to  l)e  appropriated  to  this  purpose  as  the  legislature 
should  appoint.  It  was  to  be  raised  as  follows:  That  no  banking  cor- 
poration should  issue  or  put  in  circulation,  after  the  1st  day  of  July, 
1822,  any  bills,  notes,  or  obligations,  unless  they  had  been  stamped  by 
th(»  treasurer  of  State  with  some  appropriate  stamp  and  appix)ved  by 
the  governor;  and  said  corporations  were  to  pay  at  or  after  the  rate 
of  $50  for  every  1^1,000  in  bills,  notes,  or  obligations  thus  stamped,  on 
the  d(»livery  of  the  same.  It  w^as  provided,  however,  that  the  several 
and  respective  banking  cori)orations  might  be  relieved  from  this  tax 
upon  stamped  papers,  by  paying,  on  the  second  WcKlnesday  of  June, 
annually,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  State,  one-half  of  1  per  cent  on  the 
amount  which  shall  at  that  time  constitute  the  actual  capital  stock  of 
said  bank.     The  proviso  subsequently  becaxii^  \\\^\^o^.,^s:^^*0£v^\»5iSi. 
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lias  since  Ix^eii  raised  in  that  way.  This  fund  could  not  be  applied  to 
the  benefit  of  any  institution  that  was  not  under  the  direction  and 
contix)!  of  the  St^te.  The  idea  of  a  college  was  abandoned  in  1828  and 
the  fund,  then  amounting  to  $64,()(X),  was,  by  an  act  of  that  year,  dis- 
tributed to  the  towns  according  to  the  apportionment  of  the  public 
taxes,  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  and  for  other 
purposes  of  education,  in  addition  to  the  Required  school  money.  The 
laws  for  the  distribution  and  application  of  this  fund  have  undergone 
various  modifications,  but  since  1848  it  has  been  the  duty  of  the  State 
treasurer  to  distribute,  in  the  month  of  June  annually,  the  literary 
fund  among  the  several  towns  and  places  in  the  State,  according  to 
the  number  of  scholars,  not  less  than  4  years  of  age,  who  shall  be 
returned  by  the  superintending  school  committ<3e  to  the  secretaiy  of 
state  for  the  year  preceding,  as  having  attended  the  district  common 
school  for  a  time  not  less  than  two  weeks  within  the  year.  The  money 
thus  leceived  must  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  common  schools, 
or  to  other  purposes  of  education.^ 

The  whole  amount  of  this  fund  for  ten  years,  beginning  with  1847, 
was  $188,240.70.  The  average  yearly  income  for  the  same  time  was 
$18,824.07.  Ill  187()  the  fund  amounted  to  $27,000  in  the  aggregate, 
or  43  cents  for  each  scholar.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  a  small 
sum,  arising  from  the  tax  upon  the  stock  of  railroad  corporations,  and 
paid  from  the  State  treasury  to  the  towns  in  which  the  stockholders 
reside,  a  portion  of  which  the  law  requires  the  selectmen  to  appropri- 
ate to  the  support  of  schools. 

The  legislature  of  1827  passed  an  act  upon  the  subject  of  education 
greatly  sui)erior,  in  point  of  compiehensiveness  and  adaptation  to  the 
wants  of  the  time,  to  all  previous  legislation  relative  to  this  matter. 
The  law  was  drawn  with  great  ability  and  great  care.  It  retained 
whatever  was  valuable  in  previous  laws,  and  added  several  new  pro- 
visions. It  provided  for  the  districting  of  towns,  and  enlarged  and 
defined  the  powers  of  school  districts  and  their  officers.  It  provided, 
also,  for  th(»  support  of  schools  by  the  distribution  to  each  school  dis- 
trict, by  the  selectmen,  of  a  portion  of  the  yearly  assessment  for  this 
purpose*.  It  raised  the  ciualifications  of  teachers,  and  required  that 
scholai-s  should  be  well  supplied  with  books  at  the  expense  of  parents, 
masters,  or  guardians,  and,  in  case  they  were  not  able,  at  the  public 
expense.  It  also  reciuii'cd  the  annual  appointment  of  a  superintend- 
ing school  committee  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  to 
examine  teachers,  to  visit  and  inspect  all  schools  in  their  respective 
towns  twice  a  y(\ar,  to  use  their  influence  and  best  endeavors  to  secure 
a  full  and  strict  attendance*  upon  school  of  the  youth  in  the  several 
dislrids,  to  direct  and  determine  text-l)ooks  without  favoring  any 


'  Later  the  fuiul  was  increased  by  a  tax  on  deposits  made  by  nonresidents  in 
Siivinojs  banks.     The  proceetLs  from  the  sales  of  public  lands  was  also  set  apart  for 
s  school  UlDCh 
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religious  sect,  and  to  present  a  written  report  to  the  town  yearly, 
stating  the  time  each  school  has  been  kept  in  summer  and  in  winter, 
and  what  portion  by  male  and  what  by  female  teachers,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  scholars,  the  progress  made  in  the  various  branches,  the  num- 
ber of  children  between  4  and  14  (later  5  and  15)  that  have  not 
attended,  and  between  14  and  21  that  can  not  read  and  write.  In 
short,  in  them  was  vested  the  legal  control  of  the  public  schools.  The 
eighth  section  defines  the  duties  of  instructors,  and  enjoins  upon  them 
to  use  their  best  endeavors  **to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children 
and  youth  committed  to  their  care  and  instruction  the  principles  of 
piety  and  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth,  love  of  their  country, 
humanity,  and  benevolence,  sobriety,  industry,  and  frugality,  chas- 
tity, moderation,  and  temperance,  and  all  other  virtues  which  are  the 
ornaments  of  human  society.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
instructors  to  endeavor  to  lead  those  under  their  care  into  a  particu- 
lar understanding  of  the  tendency  of  the  beforementioned  virtues  to 
preserve  and  perfect  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  to  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty,  as  well  as  to  promote  their  future  happiness; 
and  the  tendency  of  the  opposite  vices  to  slavery  and  ruin."^ 

Two  years  later  the  office  of  prudential  committee  was  created. 
The  law  provided  that  there  should  *'be  chosen  annually,  in  the 
month  of  March,  by  each  school  district  in  the  several  towns  in  this 
State,  except  in  the  town  of  Portsmouth  (for  which  special  laws  had 
been  made),  in  such  manner  as  such  district  may  determine,  a  com- 
mittee cx)nsisting  of  one  or  more  persons,  not  exceeding  three,  who 
shall  be  resident  in  the  district,  and  l>e  called  the  prudential  commit- 
tee." The  duties  of  this  committee  were  specially  limited  to  matters 
outside  of  the  school  room.  This  officer  was  the  fiscal  agent,  and  was 
expected  to  guard  carefully  the  school  expenditures.  He  had  great 
influence  in  determining  what  the  character  of  the  school  should  be. 
lie  called  the  district  school  meetings  together,  selected  and  contracted 
with  teachers  for  the  district,  provided  for  them  board,  furnished 
necessary  fuel,  notified  the  superintending  school  committee  of  the 
commencement  of  the  summer  and  winter  school,  and  gave  them  all 
such  information  and  assistance  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties.  Several  modifications  were  made  of  this  law 
from  time  to  time,  relative  to  the  mode  of  appointment  and  removal,  but 

'  While  this  law  **  provided  with  wise  precision  for  the  collection  and  report  to 
the  towns  of  the  statistics  of  the  school  work,  the  whole  law  was  essentially  inef- 
fective, because  it  failed  to  require  the  towns  to  return  the  statistics  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state  for  publication  and  general  information.*'  ( Annual  Report  for  1858. ) 
In  fact  the  people  knew  very  little  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  except  what  fell 
under  individual  observation. 

In  spite  of  the  excellence  of  the  law  of  1827,  it  can  be  said  that  there  was  no 
great  improvement  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State  until  after  the  creation  of 
the  office  of  commissioner  of  common  schools  in  1846. 

1157— No.  3 2 
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none  relating  to  the  duties  of  the  committee  except  one  which  autlior- 
ized  them  to  make  such  occasional  repairs  in  the  schoolhouse  and 
furniture  as  might  bo  necessary,  not  exceeding  in  amount  5  per  cent 
of  the  school  money  for  the  district.  I^y  act  of  1872  ''female  citizens 
may  hold  the  office  and  discharge  the  duties  of  prudential  committee 
of  any  disti'ict,  or  that  of  superintending  sch(K)l  committee." 

By  an  act  of  July  5,  1833,  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  selectmen  to 
assign  to  each  district  a  proportion  of  the  money  annually  a^^essed 
for  the  support  of  schools,  according  to  the  valuation  of  the  district 
for  the  year,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  the  town  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing might  direct,  and  to  pay  over  the  same  to  the  prudential  commit- 
tee, whose  duty  it  was  to  settle  with  teachers  and  provide  for  the 
incidental  expenses  of  the  district.  The  rate  of  this  assessment  varied 
from  time  to  time.  By  an  enactment  of  1840  it  was  ^100  for  every 
dollar  of  the  public  tax.  In  1852  it  was  raised  to  5H35;  in  1853  to 
$150;  in  1854  to  $175;  in  1855  to  1200,  and  in  1870  to  *250.  At  any 
legal  meeting  for  the  purpose,  a  town  may  raise  a  sum  exceeding  tlio 
amount  thus  provided,  but  it  must  l)e  assessed  in  the  same  manner. 
Inaddition  to  the  above  there  is  a  small  sum  arising  from  the  surplus 
revenue  appropriated  to  the  schools.  The  several  amounts  arising 
from  these  different  sources  for  the  current  year  may  be  ascertained 
by  a  reference  to  the  general  summary  at  the  close  of  this  report. 

The*  friends  of  education  throughout  the  Stilts  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  secure  to  large  school  districts  and  villages  the  advantages 
of  graded  schools.  In  1840  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  division 
and  grading  of  any  school  whenever  the  number  of  scholai's  should 
equal  50  or  more.  Many  of  our  best  schools  have  become  such  by 
taking  advantage  of  this  act.  Five  years  later  authority  was  given 
to  ''any  two  or  more  contiguous  school  districts  in  any  town  or  towns 
in  this  State  to  associate  together  and  form  a  union  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  high  school  or  schools,  for  the 
instruction  of  the  older  and  more  advanced  scholars  belonging  to  the 
several  associated  districts. 

Ill  1843  an  act  was  passed  which  required  the  selectmen,  under  the 
penalty  of  $100,  upon  the  applicatiou  of  10  legal  voters,  to  make  the 
division  of  the  town  into  school  districts. 

By  an  act  of  1846  the  office  of  State  commissioner  of  common  schools 
was  created.  This  was  but  another  name  for  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  Prof.  Charles  B.  Haddock,  of  Dartmouth  College, 
who  happened  at  the  time  to  be  a  member  of  the  legislature,  intro- 
duced and  succeeded  in  having  made  a  law  a  bill  entitled  "An  act 
establishing  the  office  of  commissioner  of  common  schools,  and  for 
other  purposes."  The  governor  and  council  were  authorized  to 
appoint  a  commissioner,  who  was  to  hold  office  one  year.  The  first 
incumbent  of  the  office  was  the  eloquent  and  accomplished  author  of 
tJw  hUl 
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By  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  he  was  required  to  spend  at  least 
twenty  weeks  in  the  different  counties  of  the  Stat<3  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting,  by  inquiries,  addresses,  and  otlier  means,  the  cause  of 
education.  He  was  required  to  make  to  the  legislature  an  annual 
report  upon  the  common  schools  of  the  State,  prepared  from  data 
which  the  superintending  school  committees  of  the  different  towns 
were  required  to  furnish  to  the  secretary  of  state.  The  salary  of  the 
office  was  *000  per  annum  and  personal  expenses. 

In  1848  the  so-called  Somersworth  Act  became  a  law.  This  act 
empowered  the  third  district  in  Somersworth  to  establisli  and  main- 
tain a  high  school.  A  little  later  in  the  session  the  provisions  of  this 
act  were  extended  and  made  applicable  to  all  school  districts  which 
might  adopt  it,  at  a  legal  meeting  held  for  that  purpose.  During  the 
same  year  it  was  enacted  *'  that  any  school  district,  when  the  number 
of  scholars  should  exceed  100,  might  vote  to  keep  sucli  high  school  or 
schools  as  the  interests  of  education  might  require"  and  to  raise 
money  for  tlieir  support.  This  took  the  control  of  the  school  entirely 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  town  committee,  and  gave  the  district  power 
to  choose  their  own  superintending  as  well  as  prudential  committee, 
the  former  to  consist  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  seven  persons. 

The  districting  power  was  abused  in  almost  every  town  of  the  State. 
In  some  it  was  carried  to  a  ridiculous  extreme.  It  was  this  fact  that 
lead  to  the  law  of  1857,  authorizing  contiguous  school  districts  to 
unite.  Since  1827  there  ha«  been  a  great  deal  of  legislating  upon  the 
law  passed  at  that  time.  Fortunately,  however,  the  hasty  and  partial 
legislation  of  one  session  is  usually  corrected  by  the  prudence  and 
wisdom  of  another.  This  was  verified  in  the  case  of  superintending 
school  committees.  No  class  of  officers  were  more  useful  to  the 
schools.  So  far  as  can  be  learned  the  requirements  of  teachers  teforo 
this  office  was  instituted  were  very  low.  Examinations  were  often 
neglected,  and  when  there  was  the  form  it  was  frequently  but  a  form. 

Hence,  men  w^ere  sometimes  employed  to  instruct  who  lacked  every 
intellectual  and  moral  qualification.  They  were  not  teachers,  but 
masters  of  their  schools.  The  office  of  superintending  school  com- 
mittee revolutionized  the  schools,  and  yet  it  was  hammered  upon  the 
legislative  anvil  without  mercy. 

In  the  original  act  discretionary  power  was  given  to  the  committee 
to  dismiss  incompetent  teachers  and  to  expel  unruly  scholars.  This 
power  was  subsequently  limited  by  checks  and  guards,  tacked  on  by 
successive  legislatures,  until  1848,  when  it  was  thought  best  to  follow 
the  light  of  experience  and  to  strip  them  all  off  and  go  back  to  thb 
original  law .  The  complaint  of  oppressive  expense  induced  the  legis- 
hiture  of  1833  to  authorize  the  towns  to  dispense  with  the  services  of 
their  superintending  school  committees,  so  far  as  related  to  the  inspec- 
tion or  examinations  of  schools,  if  they  chose.  This  was  repealed 
July  0,  184G.     At  the  summer  term  of  the  general  court,  1858^  a  bill 
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was  introduced  and  passed,  defining  and  somewhat  extending  the 
duties  of  superintending  committees.     This  law  did  not  differ  mate- 
rially, except  in  a  few  points,  from  that  of  1827. 
It  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  hotme  of  reprejientatives  in  general  court  convened: 

Section  1.  That  the  superintending  school  committee  of  every  town  shall  pre- 
scrihe  rnles  and  regulations  for  the  management,  studies,  classification,  discipline 
of  schools  and  attendance  upon  them  in  their  respective  towns;  and  on  satisfactory 
evidence  that  a  candidate  possesses  a  good  moral  character,  a  temper  and  dispo- 
sition suitable  to  be  an  instructor  of  youth,  they  shall  examine  him  in  reading, 
spelling,  writing,  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  in  the  rudiments  of'  geofzraphy 
and  history,  and  in  other  branches  usually  taught  in  common  schools,  and  also 
his  capacity  for  the  government  of  the  same;  and  they  shall  give  to  each  candidate 
found  competent  a  certificate  setting  forth  the  branches  he  is  capable  of  teaching; 
and  they  shall  visit  each  school  at  least  twice  during  each  term — once  soon  after 
its  commencement  and  again  at  or  near  its  close. 

Sec.  2.  The  su|>erin tending  committee  may  prescribe  for  any  school,  where  in 
their  judgment  it  shall  be  for  the  advantage  of  those  instructed,  the  study  of 
algebra,  physiology,  bookkeeping,  philosophy,  surveying,  geometry,  and  national 
history,  and  such  other  branches  as  are  deemed  necessary  to  be  taught  therein; 
and  teachers  may  be  examined  in  each  and  all  of  such  branches,  in  addition  to  the 
requirements  of  section  1  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  Superintending  committees  shall  dismiss  any  teacher,  although  having 
the  requisite  certificate,  who  is  found  incapable  or  unfit  to  teach,  or  whose  serv- 
ices are  deemed  unprofitable  to  any  school,  or  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  con- 
form to  the  regulations  by  them  made,  or  for  other  just  cause,  either  without  a 
petition,  as  provided  in  section  3,  chapter  77,  of  the  compiled  statutes;  and,  in 
Buch  case,  they  shall  give  immediate  notice  to  the  prudential  committee  of  such 
dismissal. 

Thes(»,  committees  were  elected  ordinarily  by  ballot  at  the  annual 
town  meeting,  but  could  be  chosen  for  such  terms  as  the  town  thought 
proi>er,  and  could  consist  of  any  number  that  the  town  chose. 

In  addition  to  the  duties  already  specified  they  were  required  to 
furnish  to  each  t<jacher  a  blank  register  for  keeping  a  school  record, 
and  make  an  annual  report  (under  a  penalty  of  $50  for  neglect)  to 
the  town  meeting  and  to  the  State  superintendent  of  all  appropria- 
tions of  money  and  of  other  matters  relating  to  the  schools,  with  an 
enumeration  of  the  school  population  of  each  sex,  and  the  number  of 
each  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years  that  hml  not  attended  school. 

In  case  of  the  dismissal  of  a  tea<?her  by  the  request  of  the  legal 
voters  of  the  town,  they  were  required  to  give  twenty-four  houi-s 
notice  and  a  hearing,  but  they  could  of  their  own  motion  do  the  same 
without  a  hearing  for  the  reasons  already  stated  in  section  3. 

Text-books  introduced  by  them  must  continue  in  use  for  three 
years  from  the  time  of  introduction,  and  not  more  than  one  such  book 
or  series  of  books  on  any  subject  used  in  each  class  of  schools  could 
be  <*hanged  in  any  year.  No  sectarian  or  partisan  work  could  be 
intr(xluc(»(l  into  the  schools. 

They  also  had  in  charge  the  methods  of  instruction,  the  discipline 
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to  be  adopted,  the  condition  of  schoolhouses,  and  all  interests  affect- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  schools. 

In  1848,  by  tlie  enactment  of  a  stringent  law,  public  instruction 
was  secured  to  children  employed  as  factory  operatives,  and  by  sub- 
sequent legislation  this  was  made  more  effective.  The  law  now 
provides  that  nochild  under  16  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  manu- 
facturing establishment  unless  he  has  attended  school  at  least  twelve 
weeks  during  the  preceding  year  and  can  write  legibly  and  read 
fluently;  also,  that  no  child  under  the  age  of  14  years  shall  l>e 
employed  in  any  ruich  establishment  unless  he  has  attended  school 
at  least  six  months  during  the  year  just  past,  and  that  no  child  under 
12  years  shall  be  so  employed  unless  he  has  attended  school  in  the 
district  where  he  dwells  the  whole  time  it  was  kept  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Further,  the  law  directs  that  children  between  the  ages 
of  8  and  14  years  shall  have  at  least  twelve  weeks  of  schooling  in 
every  year  unless  excused  by  I'eason  of  some  mental  or  physical 
disability. 

In  1850  the  act  establishing  the  office  of  commissioner  of  common 
schools  was  abolishe<l,  and,  with  the  design  of  introducing  a  system  of 
common-school  supervision  that  should  reach  every  town  and  district 
in  the  State,  a  new  act  was  passed  for  the  appointment  of  county 
school  commissioners,  who  were  appointed  by  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil annually  and  constituted  a  board  of  education  for  the  State,  the 
chairman  and  secretary  being  chosen  by  them  from  their  num- 
l)er.  One  commissioner  resided  in  eachcountv.*  Each  commissioner 
reported  to  the  secretary  of  the  board,  and  he  x)repared  the  school 
report. 

The  commissioners  were  reciuired  to  meet  at  the  capital  of  the  State 
on  the  thii-d  Wednesday  of  August  io  organize  by  the  choice  of  a 
chairman  and  secretary.  The  law  made  it  the  duty  of  the  board  "to 
recommend  such  books  as  might  appear  to  them  most  suitable  to  be 
used  in  common  schools,  and  such  method  of  instruction,  modes  of 
government,  and  discipline  to  be  pursued  in  said  schools  as  seemed 
best  adapted  to  promote  their  usefulness."  It  required  the  commis- 
sioners to  spend  not  less  than  one  day  in  a  town  each  year  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting,  by  addresses,  inquiries,  and  other  means,  the 
cause  of  common-school  education. 

It  was  the  duty  also  of  each  commissioner  to  take  charge  of  any 
teachers'  institute  that  should  be  held  in  his  county.  Institutes  were 
at  first  held  from  time  to  time  at  convenient  localities  throughout  the 
State  by  voluntary  contribution;  but  in  184u  an  act  was  passed 
authorizing  any  town  to  raise,  at  a  legal  meeting  for  that  purpose,  in 
addition  to  the  amount  raised  for  the  support  of  schools,  a  sum  not 
exceeding  5  per  cent  of  such  amount  for  the  support  of  teachers' 

• 

'  With  this  exception,  county  supervision— which  one  has  caHft^L  **  \!^^TvsgQ^."«!2ra^ 
of  our  school  agencies  ^'—is  an  agency  TLattie^Va^^NV  Yk»xDLV^D^x^% 
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institutes  within  the  limits  of  the  county  in  which  the  town  was  situ- 
ated. In  1851  the  sum  was  fixed  at  3  per  cent.  The  following  year 
the  selectmen  were  authorized  to  pay  over  the  same  to  the  county 
commissioner,  who  by  a  law  of  1850  was  required  to  take  charge  of 
institutes.  In  1857  the  institute  fund  was  cut  down  to  2  per  cent  of 
the  common-school  tax,  and  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  July  4,  18G1, 
the  institutes  were  abolished. 

Not  much  was  ever  effecte<l  under  these  laws,  but  much  more  had 
l)een  done  by  the  voluntary  organizations  of  the  teachers  of  the  State. 
Realizing  the  advantages  t-o  be  derived  from  the  exercises  and  the 
association  of  institutes,  and  wishing  to  perpetuate  and,  if  possible, 
deepen  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  profession,  they  maintained  their 
voluntary  organizations,  held  their  meetings,  and  bore  the  expense 
of  them,  the  institutes  being  no  part,  as  in  most  of  our  States,  of  the 
general  system  of  public  instruction. 

The  board  of  education  was  required  to  make  an  annual  report,* 
through  their  secretary,  te  the  general  court  upon  the  common  schools 
of  the  Stat-e,  comprising  the  substance  of  the  returns  from  the  several 
towns  and  such  information  and  suggestions  as  might  seem  useful  to 
said  board.  It  tried  to  awaken  public  interest,  to  improve  schoolhouse 
architecture  and  furniture,  to  elevate  the  standard  and  improve  the 
methods  of  common-school  education. 

The  c(mdition  of  schoolhouses  was  beginning  [1850]  to  attract  atten- 
tion, and  attemptii  were  made  by  Commissioner  R.  S.  Rust  and  othei"s 
to  build  new  ones  in  accordance  with  the  improved  school  architecture 
already  introduced  in  Rhode  Island. 

Attention  was  often  called  in  the  reports  of  this  period  to  the  laws 
enacted  in  1671  and  1789,  which  required  that  care  should  be  taken 
to  employ  no  ''teachers  of  immoral  sentiments;"  and,  moreover,  that 
instruction  in  the  principles  of  piety,  justice,  and  love  of  country  be 
secured  to  the  children. 

The  history  of  the  act  of  1801,  above  referred  to,  was  as  follows:  A 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  legislature  repealing  the  laws  relative  to 
school  commissioners  and  teachers'  institutes,  and  establishing  the 
oflrtce  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  The  superintendent 
was  to  hold  office  for  one  year  and  devote  to  its  duties  his  whole  time. 
He  was  to  appoint,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  council, 
two  assistant  superintendents,  to  hold  office  four  months  from  the  1st 
of  November,  who  should  act  under  his  direction  in  visiting  towns, 
examining  schools,  and  delivering  addresses.  Each  town  in  the  State 
was  to  be  visited  at  least  once  in  each  year  by  the  superintendent  or 
one  of  his  assist^mts.  The  bill  proposed  to  appropriate  ^2,200  annually 
for  the  salaries  and  traveling  expenses  of  the  superintendent  and 


'Their  first  report  was  made  in  1851.    This  was  the  fifth  annnal  report  '*  upon 
this  branch  of  the  public  interests."    The  first  was  made  in  1847  by  the  com- 
missjoner. 
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assistants.  This  bill  passed  the  house  of  representatives,  but  was 
defeated  in  the  senate,  where  a  bill  was  substituted  for  it  which 
retained  the  county  system  of  supervision  and  abolished  the  teiichers' 
institutes.  The  senate  substitute  bill  was  passed,  and  the  salaries 
paid  to  the  commissioners  were  reduced  one-third — that  is,  collectively, 
from  $1,200  to  $800. 

In  1862  a  bill  was  introduced  authorizing  the  board  of  education  to 
nominate  some  peraon  for  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
subject  to  the  consent  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature  in  joint  con- 
vention. In  case  the  legislature  failed  to  confirm  the  nominee,  the 
appointment  should  be  made  by  the  governor  and  council.  The  State 
was  to  be  divided  into  five  educational  districts. 

These  acts,  though  not  approved,  show  that  there  was  a  popular 
demand  for  a  better  system  of  school  supervision.  Also,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  in  the  education  furnished  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  their  work,  in  buildings  and  appliances  for  school  pur- 
poses there  was  still  much  to  be  desired. 

In  1867  the  office  of  county  commissioners  was  superseded  by  the 
act  creating  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  which 
officer,  with  the  governor  and  council,  constituted  the  State  board  of 
education.  By  act  of  1874  the  State  board  of  education  was  to  consist 
of  the  governor  and  council,  who  were  to  have  general  supervision 
and  control  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  State.  The  language 
of  the  statute,  however,  did  not  confer  any  power  upon  this  board 
either  to  make  or  enforce  any  law,  placed  no  funds  at  its  disposal, 
and  clothed  it  with  no  power  but  that  of  advice. 

In  1868  a  bill  was  passed  requiring  that  teachei*s'  institutes  be  held 
annually  in  each  county,  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  These  insti- 
tutes grew  rapidly  in  public  favor  and  interest.  The  best  educators 
of  the  State  attended  them  and  rendered  most  valuable  service,  but 
for  some  reason  in  1874  the  State  failed  to  make  any  appropriation 
for  them. 

In  1870  an  act  was  passed  establishing  a  State  normal  school.  This 
scliool  has  been  supported  by  appropriations  annually.  Another  act 
in  the  same  year  required  that  all  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
15  yeara,  unless  excused  by  reason  of  ill  health,  should  attend  a  public 
scliool  or  receive  private  instruction  at  least  twelve  weeks  annually. 

Among  the  men  who,  during  the  sixth  and  seventh  deciides  of  this 
century,  were  prominent  in  the  educational  work  of  New  IIampshii*e 
were  Profs.  Hiram  Orcutt,  Silas  Pearl,  E.  T.  Quimby  (of  Dartmouth 
Collog(^),  E.  Knight,  A.  B.  Meservey,  E.  I).  Sanborn  (of  Dartmouth), 
and  Rev.  L.  I).  Barrows,  I).  D. 

Dr.  Orcutt,  in  the  yeare  1869, 1870,  and  1871,  drafted  and  introduced 
in  the  legislature  various  educational  bills,  which  were  enrolled  and 
became  laws.  Among  these  was  the  bill  (1)  to  establish  a  normal 
school;  (2)  to  make  attendance  upon  public  schools  cowv^\s.\aRfcT^\  ^cofii. 
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(3)  an  enabling  act  which  authorized  the  towns  to  change  the  district 
to  tlie  town  system. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  was  thought  that  tlie  schools  in 
the  rural  districts  had  made  little  or  no  progress.  A  great  barrier  to 
their  improvement  was  believed  to  be  the  district  system.  For  nearly 
two  hundred  yeare  aft^r  New  Hampshire  was  settled  the  subdividing 
of  the  town  for  school  purposes  had  been  unknown.  Hence  a  return 
to  the  town  system  was  held  to  be  the  remedy  that  was  needed  in  order 
to  increase  the  efficiency  and  value  of  the  schools. 

In  18G7  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  was  appointe<l 
by  the  governor  and  council  for  a  term  of  two  years.  At  first  he 
cooperated  with  a  board  of  education  consisting  of  the  governor  and 
council,  but  later  he  acted  alone.  His  duties  were  to  cultivate  an 
interest  in  the  public  schools  and  raise  their  standard  of  efficiency. 
He  prescribes  the  form  of  school  registers  and  of  blanks  for  the 
returns  to  be  made  by  the  school  committee,  sends  these  to  the  clerks 
of  the  several  towns  and  cities  for  distribution,  receives  and  arranges 
all  returns  and  reports  of  school  committees,  distributes  State  docu- 
ments in  regard  to  public  schools  or  other  forms  of  education,  col- 
lects in  his  office  school  books,  apparatus,  maps,  and  charts,  investi- 
gates the  condition  and  efficiency  of  the  school  system  and  pursues 
such  a  course  as  to  him  seems  best  fitted  to  excite  an  interest  in  edu- 
cation and  guide  such  interest  in  the  best  channels  when  aroused. 
Before  the  first  Wednesday  in  June  he  is  required  to  make  a  report 
to  the  general  court.  This  includes  an  abstract  of  the  reports  of 
school  committees,  details  of  his  own  acts,  and  details  of  the  condi- 
tion and  progress  of  jjopular  education  in  the  State,  and  such  sug- 
gestions as  to  improvements  and  the  like  as  his  judgment  may  dictate. 

Amos  Iladley  was  the  first  to  fill  this  office.  In  his  first  annual 
report.  Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Common  Schools  of 
New  Hampshire,  he  chills  attention  to  the  Stat^  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, organized  about  1853,  which  had  already  "accomplished  much 
gooil  and  had  the  capacity  to  accomplish  much  more,"  and  declared 
"that  systematic  associated  effort  of  wider  range  than  hitherto 
established  was  a  condition  essential  to  due  educational  progress  in 
our  State.''  He  favored  the  formation  also  of  county  associations 
that  should  meet  five  or  six  times  a  year,  and  itinerate  from  town  to 
town.  Such  associations  already  existed  and  had  l)een  the  source  of 
much  educational  good,  and  he  "thought  it  feasible  to  extend  a  similar 
arrangement  throughout  the  State."  In  addition  to  forming  these 
associations  he  strongly  urged  that  the  teachers  of  each  town  should 
associate  themselves  together  and  hold  during  the  year  at  least  one 
meeting  in  each  school  district.  His  effort  was  to  render  the  associa- 
tions both  popular  and  professional  in  their  character,  and,  in  many 
instances,  institute  lectures  upon  the  several  branches  of  common- 
school  study  were  gratuitously  delivered  by  accomplished  instructors. 
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The  object  of  these  associations  was  "to  awaken  and  guide  public 
sentiment  in  relation  to  the  practical  interests  of  education,"  to  pro- 
mote the  mutual  improvement  of  the  members,  and  to  magnify 
education,  as  other  interests  are  magnified,  by  associated  effort. 
The  meetings  were  profitably  occupied  with  lectures,  essays,  and 
discussions  upon  the  numerous  topics  pertaining  to  education  in  its 
multifarious  relations,  and  in  the  x)resentation  and  exemplification  of 
the  l^est  modes  of  instruction.  The  talent  in  the  several  counties, 
otherwise  educationally  latent,  was  brought  out.  The  minister,  the 
lawyer,  the  physician,  the  merchant,  the  farmer,  the  mechanics, 
attended,  and  contributed  each  his  share  of  thought  in  aid  of  the 
noble  cause  which  ccmcerns  them  all.  The  teachei's  in  all  depart- 
ments of  instruction,  from  the  college  to  the  primary  school,  were  of 
the  membership,  and  communicated  and  received  the  results  of  their 
varied  culture  and  experience.  School  committees  derived  needed 
information,  as  well  as  strength  and  stimulation  for  their  important 
work.  Through  them  prudential  committees  could,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  get  into  a  better  defined  connection  with  the  school  system 
than  they  had  hitlierto  occupied,  and  he  led  to  hire  teachers  with  the 
same  sense  of  educational  duty  and  responsibility  as  becomes  him 
who  examines  and  decides  as  to  qualifications. 

Meanwhile  the  public  interest  was  awakened  by  a  succession  of 
meetings  of  such  associations.  People  saw  that  something  was  going 
on;  and  curiosity,  if  nothing  else,  prompted  them  to  find  out  what  it 
wjis.  In  this  way  publi(5  interest  was  enkindled  and  education 
became  a  matter  of  everyday  thought  and  con  vernation.  Of  the 
function  of  the  common  school,  his  report  continues: 

Summarily,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  respect  to  the  education  of  the  intellect,  the 
function  of  the  common  school  is  elementary,  affording  that  trainiiig  which  is 
indispensable  to  all,  whatever  is  to  be  their  future  position  or  pursuit.  It  is 
fundamental,  laying  the  basis  of  a  structure  of  knowledge  more  or  less  lofty  and 
complete,  but  broad  and  firm  enough  for  the  loftiest  and  completest.  It  is  to 
commence  aright  the  i)roce8S  of  developing  and  cultivating  the  mental  faculties. 
It  is  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  the  mind  such  food  of  knowledge,  such  facts, 
such  information,  as  shall  be,  directly  or  indirectly,  useful  to  the  future  man  and 
woman  in  the  practical  duties  and  relations  of  life.  It  is  to  present  this  food  of 
knowledge  in  such  mo<les  as  shall  best  promote  mental  growth  and  strength  in 
the  very  act  of  acquisition.  It  is  to  form  habits  of  self-activity  and  self-culture 
which  shall  enable  each  of  us  to  do  his  own  thinking,  his  own  speaking,  his  own 
acting,  to  best  help  himself  in  the  sphere  of  effort  adapted  to  his  Gk)d-given  bent 
and  amoimt  of  faculty,  and  which  shall  lead  to  the  indefinite  future  improvement 
of  the  individual  and  to  the  constant  increase  of  his  capacity  to  bless  society, 
country,  and  race. 

In  respect  to  the  development  and  cultivation  of  the  moral  faculties,  the  func- 
tion of  the  common  school  is  to  help  form  habits  of  self-control,  the  inculcation  of 
good  manners,  and  of  cheerful  compliance  with  the  reiuisi lions  of  law,  human 
and  divine,  by  the  maintenance  of  wholesome  discipline,  of  which  parental  love  is 
the  basis.  It  is  to  aid  in  enlightening  and  rectifying  the  conscience,  and  in  incul- 
cating, as  enjoined  in  our  own  State  constitution^  **hvLUiiMa\\."^  ^\A  ^isi\sst^\sRsiiss«v^ 
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lence,  public  and  private  charity,  industry  and  economy,  honesty  and  punctuality, 
sincerity,  sobriety,  and  all  social  affections  and  generous  sentiments."  It  is  to 
accustom  the  younj?  to  draw,  with  reverent  and  devont  heart,  the  sublime  infer- 
ence of  divine  power,  contrivance,  and  goodness  from  the  perfect  adaptation  of 
means  to  end,  as  revealed  in  the  several  subjects  of  instruction:  nay,  more,  to 
employ  that  religious  inculcation  which  is  without  sectarianism,  and  which,  with 
an  open,  undogmatized  Bible,  leads  to  search  the  heart,  to  weigh  actions  by 
motives,  and  to  obey  the  golden  rule  of  love  to  man  as  the  highest  manifestation 
of  jmramount  love  to  God. 

In  respect  to  the  physical  faculties,  their  proper  development  and  present  and 
future  well-being,  there  may  be  required  of  the  common  school  a  practical  recog- 
nition of  the  true  and  important  principle  that  '•  to  be  a  good  animal**  is  a  prime 
condition  to  human  prosi)erity,  individual  and  social.  This  principle  enforces  the 
communication  of  that  knowledge  of  man's  physical  organization  and  the  laws  of 
its  proper  and  healthy  action  which  shall  lead  the  individual  to  avoid  transgres- 
sion with  its  sure  penalties,  painful  and  disabMng  to  himself  and  burdensome 
to  community.  Moreover,  the  same  principle  retiuires  that  physiological  and 
hygienic  instruction  shall  have,  as  requisite  accompaniments,  pleasant  and  healthy 
schoolhouses,  proper  times  and  modes  of  mental  relaxation,  and  the  practice  of 
such  gymnastic  and  calisthenic  exercises  as  varied  circumstances  may  render 
necessary  or  desirable. 

Intellectually,  a  good  common-school  education  may  be  said  to  comprise  at 
least  the  mastery  of  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  English 
grammar  (with  its  practical  application  in  composition),  bookkeeping,  the  ele- 
ments of  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  of  history,  at  least  that  of  our  own  country. 
There  should  also  be  included  the  acquisition  of  more  or  less  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing and  of  vocal  music.  Moreover,  the  learner  should  be  enabled  to  catch  from 
judicious  oral  instruction,  if  circumstances  permit  no  other,  refreshing  glimpses 
of  the  great  field  of  general  knowledge,  glimpses  that  shall  fill  the  young  soul 
with  irrepressible  longings  to  see  and  know  more. 

But  while  we  broaden  the  old  curriculum  of  the  **  three  R's'*  and  extend  it  fur- 
ther and  further  up  along  the  hill  of  science  with  an  ever- widening  horizon  of 
beneficent  influence,  the  essentially  elementary  character  of  common-school  educa- 
tion must  not  be  forgotten.  School  life  is  short— by  far  too  short  here  in  our 
State — and  it  is  better  that  the  young  mind  spend  all  of  it,  if  need  be,  in  strength- 
ening and  testing  its  pinions  in  the  lower  air  than  fritter  any  of  it  away  in  essay- 
ing premature  and  feeble  soarings  into  the  higher.  Let  us  not  be  overanxious 
about  the  *' higher  branches;"  they  have  foundation  upon  the  lower,  and  we  may 
lay  them  in  proper  time  and  round,  if  our  masonry  be  good;  but  we  must  build 
from  below,  else  gravitation  fights  against  us  and  our  labor  is  vain. 

Nor  should  the  testhetic  faculty  be  overlooked  in  the  common  school.  Much 
may  be  done  there,  by  hint  and  suggestion,  to  awaken  and  cultivate  an  apprecia- 
tive discernment  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  art,  and  literature.  The  tree,  the 
flower,  the  landscape,  the  engraving,  the  painting,  even  the  plaster  copy  of  the 
statue  or  relief,  the  choice  selection  of  prose  or  poetry  in  the  reading  book,  each 
has  its  aesthetic  lesson,  which  competent  instruction  will  draw  out  and  impress 
upon  the  young  mind.  The  i)Ower  of  appreciating  the  beautiful  makes  its  pos- 
sessor a  copartner  with  genius  in  the  results  of  its  highest  efforts.  It  enables  him 
to  hold  "high  converse "  with  the  great  immortals  who  have  wrought  in  literature 
and  art.  It  makes  him  a  coi)artner  with  nature  herself  in  her  mos^^recions 
mysteries.  Let  the  school  be  beautiful  for  situation  and  construction;  let  the 
choice  picture  adorn  its  walls;  let  the  vase  of  flowers  stand  upon  the  teacher's 
desk;  let  festoons  of  forest  leaves  do  honor  to  the  public  day.  The  beautiful  is 
the  loved  sister  of  the  good  and  the  true:  and  the  three,  fairer  than  the  mythic 
graces,  aboald  abide  together  wherever  instruct\oii'«  voice  \&\i«axd« 
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In  this  report  of  the  superintendent  attention  is  called  "to  a  great 
neglect  of  certain  important  branches  of  study."  One  of  these  neg- 
lected branches  was  the  history  of  the  United  States.     He  says: 

Estimating  liberally  and  as  best  I  can  from  the  somewhat  imperfect  reports,  I 
find  that  on  an  average  only  one  in  fifty  of  those  attending  school  make  this  a 
study.  It  shonld,  I  think,  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  essential  branches,  never  to 
be  neglected. 

Other  neglected  branches  were  lK)okkeeping,  penmanship,  English 
composition  (though  there  was  much  study  of  wluit  was  called  gram- 
nmr),  drawing,  vocal  music,  gymnastics,  physiology,  and  hygiene. 
Physiology,  indeed,  a  branch  of  study  the  knowledge  of  which  tends 
to  produce  results  so  important,  was  not  simply  neglected;  it  was 
more  properly  classed  as  ignored.  Only  a  few  years  later  a  change 
had  taken  place,  and  drawing,  vocal  music,  and  gymnastics  were 
already  introduced  into  the  schools  and  receiving  much  attention. 

The  essentials  of  a  good  and  profitable  school  were  believed  to 
include  (1)  a  good  schoolhouse  and  appliances;  (2)  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  pupils;  (3)  good  instruction — that  is,  a  continuous  uniformity 
of  instruction  and  discipline;  (4)  proper  parental  interest  and  sym- 
pathy, and  (5)  direct  official  supervision. 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

The  report  of  school  statistics  for  1850  was  as  follows: 

Number  of  school  districts  reported !  2, 167 

Number  of  pupils  above  4  years  of  age  attending  two  weeks  or  more.  78, 863 

Number  attending  the  winter  schools 77, 806 

Number  attending  the  summer  schools 61, 498 

Average  attendance  in  winter 60, 271 

Average  attendance  in  summer... 46,225 

Number  of  children  between  4  and  21  years,  about. 100, 000 

Average  length  of  the  winter  schools  (in  weeks) 9J 

Average  length  of  the  summer  schools  (in  weeks) 9f 

Average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers,  exclusive  of  board $14. 73 

Average  monthly  wages  of  female  teachers,  exclusive  of  board $0.21 

N  umber  of  male  teachers  employed  in  winter  schools 1 ,  246 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed  in  winter  schools 961 

Amount  raised  by  taxation  for  schools $145, 892. 12 

Amount  contributed  in  board  and  fuel 9, 738. 12 

Income  from  local  funds  8, 097. 42 

Amount  from  literary  fund 10,790.00 

Total  amount  raised  for  schools 174, 517. 66 

Amount  raised  for  teachers'  institutes 1, 020. 52 

The  statistics  for  1859  were  as  follows: 

Number  of  towns  reported 228 

Number  of  towns  and  locations  where  schools  are  established  neg- 
lecting to  report 4 

Number  of  school  districts  reported 2, 362 

Whole  number  of  different  scholars  4  years  of  age  and  upward  attend- 
ing school  not  less  than  two  weekB '^^^v^^ 
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Average  attendance  of  scholars  through  the  year 55, 606 

Ratio  of  the  average  attendance  of  scholars  to  the  whole  number  of 

different  scholars,  expressed  in  decimals 0. 64 

Number  of  children  between  4  and  14  years  not  attending  school  any- 
where'  - - 1,212 

Average  monthly  wages  of  ma'e  teachers,  inclusive  of  board _ .  $25. 30 

Average  monthly  wages  of  female  teachers,  inclusive  of  board $14. 15 

Numlier  of  male  teachers  employed  through  the  year 1,104 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed  through  the  year 3, 134 

Number  of  teachers  employed  who  have  attended  teachers'  institutes  2, 556 
Numl)er  of  teachers  teaching  anywhere  whose  home  is  in  the  State '  .  2, 346 
Average  comi)eiisation  paid  for  services  of  superintending  school  com- 
mittee  - $38.52 

Number  of  volumes  in  school,  district,  and  town  libraries _  37, 308 

Estimated  value  of  8ch(X)ihouses  and  lots,  with  appurtenances ' $704, 90-1. 25 

Estimated  value  of  maps,  charts,  reference  books,  blackboards,  and 

other  school  apparatus $8, 742. 59 

Number  of  schoolhouses  unfit  for  their  purpose 573 

Average  length  of  summer  schools  in  weeks 10. 3 

Average  length  of  winter  schools  in  weeks 10. 7 

Amount  of  money  raised  by  town  tax  for  schools $215, 465. 20 

Amount  of  money  raised  by  town  tax  for  schools  more  than  the  law 

requires   $18,064.08 

Amount  contributed  by  districts  or  individuals  in  board,  fuel,  and 

money  to  prolong  the  schools  Iwyond  what  is  raised  by  town  tax. . .  $12, 795. 54 

Amount  of  income  from  local  funds  for  schools $7, 927. 51 

Amount  of  income  from  surplus-revenue  money $1, 452. 75 

Amount  of  income  from  literary  fund  used $23, 841 .  08 

Amount  of  income  from  railroad  taxes  for  supiwrt  of  schools $3, 295. 35 

Total  amount  of  money  appropriated  for  public  schools $282, 841. 51 

Average  amount  appropriated  for  each  scholar $2. 89 

Number  of  visits  of  superintending  school  committee 11, 333 

Number  of  visits  of  prudential  school  committee   4,254 

Number  of  visits  of  citizens  of  towns,  not  including  strangers 79, 516 

CJost  of  schoolhouses  built  or  repaired  during  the  year,  including  land, 

fences,  and  permanent  furniture ' $31, 270. 87 

Number  of  incorporated  academies  and  other  public  schools 77 

Tlie  siiinniary  of  statistics  for  18(J7-(>8  was  as  follows: 

Number  of  towns  and  citi^ 233 

Number  of  towns  and  cities  making  returns. . 220 

Number  of  school  districts . 2, 287 

Decrease  for  the  year . .  22 

Numl)er  of  schools 2, 487 

Number  of  scholars  attending 77,188 

Decrease  for  the  year 709 

Average  attendance 52, 476 

Decrease  for  tlie  year 590 

Ratio  of  average  attendance  to  the  whole  number  of  different  scholars 

(in  decimals)  (same  as  last  year) 0. 68 

Number  of  children  between  4  and  14  years  not  attending  any- 
where  8,228 

Increase  for  the  year. 414 


BepoTta  delectvve. 
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Number  of  male  teachers 477 

Number  of  female  teachers 2, 4^ 

Number  of  different  persons  employed  as  teachers 3,723 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month $34. 64 

]nci*ease  for  the  year. .  _ $1. 55 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month ' $19. 78 

Increase  for  the  year $1. 34 

Number  of  teachers  teaching  for  the  first  time  (imperfectly  reported) .  397 
Number  of  teachers  teaching  the  same  school  two  or  more  successive 

terms  (imperfectly  rejwrted) 623 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  attended  teachers'  institutes 1, 018 

Whole  length  of  summer  schools  in  weeks  and  decimals  of  weeks. .  22, 292. 80 

Whole  length  of  winter  schools  in  weeks  and  decimals  of  weeks. . .  22, 241. 33 

Average  length  of  the  schools  in  weeks  and  decimals  of  weeks 16. 88 

Estimated  value  of  schoolhouses  and  lots $1, 130, 698. 00 

Increase  for  the  year §133,865.00 

Estimated  value  of  school  apparatus $13, 327. 17 

Number  of  unfit  houses 427 

Decrease  for  the  year 65 

Exi)enditures  in  building  and  repairing  schoolhouses $86, 191. 78 

Increase  for  the  year $10. 225. 55 

Compensation  paid  school  committees $10, 246. 08 

Increase  for  the  year $395. 11 

Amount  raised  by  tax  for  support  of  schools $282, 606. 58 

Increase  for  the  year $39,890.62 

Amount  raised  by  tax  beyond  what  the  law  requires $66, 528. 01 

Increase  for  the  year $8, 010. 19 

Amount  contributed  in  board,  etc. ,  to  prolong  the  schools $24, 599. 41 

Increase  for  the  year $4, 596. 93 

Amount  of  income  from  the  surplus-revenue  money  rejwrted  as  used 

for  schools $1,840.68. 

Amount  of  the  literary  fund  as  reported $10, 824. 07 

Amount  of  railroad  tax  reported  as  used  for  schools.  _ $7, 735. 30 

Amount  of  income  from  local  funds $5, 869. 58 

Total  amount  exjiended  for  schools,  exclusive  of  school  committees' 

comi)ensation $:m,  465. 63 

Increase  for  the  year $43. 158. 31 

Average  amount  to  each  scholar $3. 69 

Number  of  visits  of  school  committees 11,804 

Number  of  visits  of  prudential  committees j¥ 2, 518 

Number  of  visits  of  others 68, 849 

Number  of  academies  and  other  i)ermanent  schools  reported  for  the 

year 51 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 55, 079 


Tlie  811  peri nteiulent,  in  his  report  for  1875-70,  calls  at teui ion  to  the 
following  improvements  since  1871: 

( 1 )  In  the  ])opular  sentiment  favoring  the  support  of  schools  and  advancing 
their  interests;  in  the  increase  of  educational  meetings  held  in  towns  and  districts; 
in  the  general  demand  for  a  more  frugal  expenditure  of  the  school  money,  and  in 
the  growing  tendency  to  discard  the  district  system  and  adopt  the  town  plan. 

(2)  In  the  work  of  school  supervision;  in  examining  teachers  and  pupils;  in 
organizing  and  conducting  schools;  in  the  written  work  of  pupils,  and  in  the 
school  reports. 
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(3)  In  a  general  desire  to  secure  better-qualified  teachers  and  more  thorough 
instmction. 

(4)  In  the  introduction  of  singing,  free-hand  drawing,  elements  of  the  sciences, 
and  in  oral  lessons. 

(5)  In  the  establishment  and  management  of  the  8tat«  Normal  School,  with  its 
improved  facilities  for  training  teachers. 

(6)  In  the  erection  of  new  school  buildings  adapted  to  the  comfort  of  pupils, 
and  supplied  with  necessary  appliances  for  school  work. 

In  1880,  ex-Seuator  J.  W.  Patt^i'son,  who  many  years  before  had 
rendered  important  service  to  the  State  as  secretary  of  the  board  of 
education,  was  appointed  Stat€  superintendent  of  public  instruction.^ 

From  his  report  of  1882 — that  is,  fourteen  years  after  the  report  of 

Mr.  Hadley  from  which  we  have  quoted — we  get  a  later  and  much 

nearer  view  of  the  condition   of  the  school  system  of  the  Stat«. 

Undoubtedly  the  scliools  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns  had  during 

these  years  made  a  very  gratifying  advance,  while  unfoilunately  in 

the  rural  and  sparsely  settled  districts,  mainly  through  lack  of  pupils 

and  an  adherence  to  the  old  district  system,  the  schools  were  either  no 

better  equipped  or  offered  positively  inferior  facilities  for  acquiring 

an  education.     Superintendent  Patterson,  in  his  able  report,  says: 

Our  schools,  as  they  stand,  are  of  incalculable  service  to  the  State;  but  it  is 
obvious  that,  as  a  system,  they  do  not  discharge  their  high  function  as  effectively 
as  they  ought.  They  do  next  to  nothing  for  the  manual  dexterity  and  skill  of 
scholars— very  little  to  quicken  perception  and  enlarge  the  fertility  of  intellectual 
resources.  They  do  not  make  the  formation  of  habits  of  observation  and  reflec- 
tion an  object  of  definite  and  continuous  effort;  do  not  exercise,  and  therefore  do 
not  educate,  the  judgment  in  practical  jnatters  of  everyday  concern.  The  objects 
and  activities  of  actual  adult  life  are  not  sufficiently  used  as  instruments  and 
illustrations  in  our  schooling.  Hypothetical,  if  not  impossible,  examples  are  too 
generally  employed  in  the  elucidation  of  principles.  There  is  too  much  blind 
cramming  of  the  memory  with  what  the  unawakened  understanding  do?s  not 
apprehend— too  little  discrimination  between  what  is  useful  and  what  is  useless 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

The  scholarship  of  many  of  our  teachers  is  too  limited  and  inaccurate,  sftid  they 
lack  the  power  to  instruct  according  to  the  approved  practice  of  the  best  educa- 
tors. There  is  among  them  a  fatal  want  of  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  mind  growth 
and  the  natural  order  of  studies.  Not  unfreqnently  they  confound  silence  with 
order,  and  mistake  mental  stagnation  for  mental  digestion.  With  such  draw- 
backs, the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  faculties  of  children  can  not  be  so  dis- 
ciplined and  informed  as  to  fit  them  to  do  their  best  in  the  industries  and  respon- 
sibilities of  after  life. 


^School  commissioners  aiul  superintendents. — State  school  commissioners: 
Charles  B.  Haddock,  1846-47;  Richard  S.  Rust,  1847-50  County  commissioners, 
forming  the  State  board  of  education,  whose  secretary  was  the  chief  officer:  Sec- 
retaries, John  S.  Woodman,  1850-51;  Hall  Roberts,  1851-54;  Rev.  King  S.  Hall, 
1854-55;  Jonathan  Tenney,  1855-57;  James  W.  Patterson,  1857-61;  William  D. 
Knapp,  1861-62;  John  Wingate,  jr.,  1862-63;  Rev.  Roger  M.  Sargent,  1861^-64; 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Downs,  1864-65:  George  W.  Cate,  1865-66;  Rev.  Roger  M.  Sargent, 
1866-67.  State  superintendents  of  public  instruction:  Amos  Hadley,  1867-69; 
Anthony  C.  Hardy,  1869-71;  John  W.  Simonds,  1871  to  December  6, 1873;  Daniel  Q. 
Beede,  December  6, 18713-74;  John  W.  Simonds,  1874-76;  Charles  A.  Downs,  1876-^; 
Jamea  W.  Patterson,  1881— still  in  office  in  1891. 
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Many  of  our  schools  are  extremely  good,  and  others  deplorably  bad.  Nothinfj 
can  be  more  gratifying  than  the  enlightened  liberality  of  some  of  our  cities  and 
towns  in  this  cause.  Elegant  and  substantial  buildings  have  been  erected,  in 
which  all  that  exx)erience  and  good  taste  would  dictate  has  been  done.  Every 
facility  for  securing  the  best  work  has  been  provided;  trained  and  accomplished 
teachers  have  been  employed  at  generous  rates,  and  a  system  of  intelligent  and 
efficient  supervision  established.  The  immediate  effect  is  seen  in  the  accurate 
and  advanced  scholarship  of  pupils  in  these  favored  localities,  and  the  ultimate 
result  will  be  an  enlarged  capacity  and  influence  in  all  the  vocations  and  respon- 
sibilities of  an  intelligent  community. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  places  where  the  opposite  of  all  this  exists — where  the 
schools  are  moderately  good  or  positively  bad,  and  where  the  indifference  to  edu- 
cation seems  to  keep  pace  with  its  decline.  The  ideas  and  aspirations  of  the  pub- 
lic stand  at  the  level  of  its  intelligence.  Parents  so  circumstanced  do  not  realize 
that  the  success  of  their  children  and  the  i>rosperity  of  the  State  are  involved  in 
the  schools,  and  that  citizens  from  such  localities,  wherever  resident  and  however 
gifted,  are  predestined  to  be  '*  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.*' 

******* 

Inventions,  and  their  profitable  use,  are  the  offspring  of  intelligence,  and  espe- 
cially of  science.  Six-sevenths  of  all  the  patents  of  the  country  have  been  taken 
out  in  States  having  established  systems  of  common  schools.  Only  an  educated 
people  can  excel  in  manufactures  of  a  high  order,  such  as  we  must  have  if  we  are 
to  maintain  our  old  relative  position  in  the  Union.  The  New  England  public 
school  is  the  source  of  New  England's  greatness  and  success,  and  the  earlier  we 
wake  up  to  a  realization  of  this  fact  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  State. 

The  schools  in  agricultural  communities  are  those  which  most  trouble  and  per- 
plex the  friends  of  education.  Many  of  these  are  so  small,  so  short,  and  so  poor 
that  they  do  next  to  nothing  for  the  education  of  the  children;  and  how  to  make 
them  larger,  longer,  and  better  is  a  difficult  problem  to  solve.  *  *  *  Of  the 
2,044  public  schools  in  the  State  the  last  year,  753  numbered  12  or  less  than  12 
scholars,  and  310  numbered  6  or  less  than  6.  An  examination  of  the  annual 
rejwrts  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  will  show  a  decrease  of  nearly  3,000 
in  the  pupilage  of  the  State  within  that  time.  The  gradual  revolution  which  has 
been  going  on  in  the  industries  of  New  England  has  created  a  tendency  of  the 
I)opulation  to  the  manufacturing  and  other  business  centers.  This  multiplies  the 
children  in  such  towns;  but  the  schools  of  the  rural  districts,  from  an  opposite 
tendency,  are  suffering  a  constant  depletion.  Occasionally,  in  a  district  where 
there  are  but  few  pupils,  there  will  be  a  large  amount  of  taxable  property  and  a 
generous  school  fund.  But  this  is  exceptional,  and  where  it  occurs  there  will  be 
a  wasteful  expenditure  of  funds,  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a  much  better 
school  for  two  or  three  times  as  many  scholars.  Usually  scholars  and  educational 
revenues  fall  off  together,  and  a  school  of  6  or  8  scholars  will  be  limited  to  astnany 
weeks.  In  such  districts  money  is  likely  to  be  squandered  on  inexperienced, 
incompetent,  cheap  teachers,  through  a  desire  to  lengthen  the  terms.  To  discover 
any  progress  from  year  to  year  in  schools  of  this  grade  is  as  difficult  as  to  meas- 
ure the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars. 

This  inequality  of  privileges,  though  entirely  undemocratic,  seems  inevitable 
under  the  law  of  1805,  which  **  empowered*'  the  several  towns  and  places  in  the 
State  *'  to  divide  into  school  districts  and  define  the  limits  thereof.*' 

From  the  legal  establishment  of  schools  in  1047  to  1805,  a  period  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  years,  schools  had  been  organized  and  maintained  by  the  town, 
under  the  direction  of  the  selectmen.  At  that  time  the  population  had  hardly 
begun  to  segregate  into  manufacturing  cities  and  villages,  and  hence  were  more 
equally  distributed  over  the  territory.    A  mistaken  economy  had  kept  down  the 
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nnmoer,  ami  so  overcrowded  the  schools,  and  it  waa  thought  that  public  interest 
in  them  had  been  weakened  by  being  too  much  diffused. 

To  remedy  these  evils  the  district  system  was  resorted  to.  It  was  believed  that 
by  judiciously  dividing  the  towns  schools  might  be  brought  to  the  proper  dimen- 
sions for  the  best  work,  and  by  localizing  and  so  concentrating  the  interest  of  each 
neighborhood  upon  it8  particular  school  a  more  liberal  support  and  a  more  con- 
stant supervision  of  the  education  of  the  children  might  be  secured.  In  1827  a  bill 
passed  the  legislature,  very  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  which  has  been  the  basis 
of  all  our  subsequent  laws  on  this  subject.  By  this  act  provision  was  made  for 
prudential  and  superintending  committees,  and  their  respective  duties  defined. 

The  system  thus  inaugurated  measurably  effected  its  object  for  the  time,  and 
was  i)roductive  of  good.  But  there  is  a  growing  impressiou,  which  I  find  quite 
generally  expressed  in  the  rex)orts  of  the  town  committees,  that  it  has  outlived  its 
usefulness.  *  *  *  The  decrease  of  births  in  our  native  families,  and  a  continu- 
ous out-drift  of  the  inhabitants  from  the  purely  farming  towns,  and  especially 
from  those  lying  at  a  distance  from  the  railroads,  renders  some  a<*tion  imperative 
if  we  would  save  the  old-time  intelligence  and  thrift  of  the  State.  It  will  be  an 
unfortunate  day  when  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the  country  are  absorbed  by 
the  cities,  and  when  the  business  and  i)olitical  power  of  the  land  fall  into  the 
control  of  great  centers  and  corporations.  The  tendency  is  in  that  direction, 
and  can  only  be  counteracted  by  superior  force  and  intelligence  in  the  rural 
population. 

I  have  visited  a  large,  well-ordered  house,  fitted  to  hold  50  scholars,  where  I 
found  only  3  lonely  children,  the  entire  pupilage  of  the  district;  and  there  are  dis- 
tricts in  the  State  where  once  there  were  70  and  100  scholars,  but  where  to  day 
there  is  not  one. 

A  year  later  lie  says  tliat  in  one  of  tlie  towns  of  Hillsboro  County 
the  number  of  seh(K)l  eliildren  was  only  one- fourth  as  large  as  it  was 
forty  years  before. 

In  almost  every  town  there  are  schools  which  should  be  united,  and  where,  with 
such  a  change,  the  present  school  tax  should  furnish  the  children  longer  and  bet- 
ter schools,  and  pay  for  the  transportation  of  the  more  distant  to  and  from  school.* 
In  some  places  it  would  seem  to  be  advisable  to  provide  primary  schools  for  the 
smaller  children  in  easily  accessible  localities,  and  two  or  three  advanced  schools 
in  central  positions,  in  which  all  the  larger  scholars  of  the  town  could  pursue  the 
branches  of  a  higher  education,  under  competent  teachers,  and  with  no  additional 
expense.  A  high  school  might  supplement  this  plan  where  it  is  feasible.  In 
this  way  something  of  the  advantages  of  a  graded  system  might  be  enioyed  even 
by  the  sparsely  settled  towns  of  the  State. 

Among  the  radical  faults  which  have  come  under  my  oliservation  is  the  defect- 
ive classification  of  many  of  the  schools,  and  it  is  one  difficult  to  correct  ou 
account  of  the  inconsiderate  action  of  parents.  If  superintendents  would  rigor- 
ously discharge  the  duty  which  the  law  lays  upon  them,  and  reduce  the  text-books 
to  a  single  book  or  series  of  books  on  one  subject,  and  see  that  that  book  or  series 
of  books  is  kept  in  use  for  the  period  required  by  the  statute;  if,  in  addition,  he 
would  insist,  as  he  should,  on  having  no  more  classes  than  could  profitably  be 
instructed,  the  evil  would  be  overcome.  But  that  is  a  difficult,  perhaps  at  times 
an  impossible,  thing  to  do.    Scholars  are  gathered  from  different  quarters,  And 


'In  1878  a  law  was  passed  enabling  districts  to  employ  10  per  cent  of  the  school 
money  for  the  conveying  of  pupils  that  lived  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  schoolhouse. 
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they  and  their  parents  insist  on  using  the  books  they  have  brought  with  them, 

regardless  of  the  prescribed  coarse.' 

In  this  effort  to  properly  organize  and  classify  the  schools  in  onr  agricnltnral 

towns  the  patrons  of  the  schools  mnst  give  their  cordial  and  active  cooperation  to 

teachers  and  superintendents,  or  their  children  must  continue  to  struggle  with 

insuperable  difficulties. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Thoughtful  observation  will  reveal  to  us  the  essential  truth  that,  while  class 
wealth  and  power  may  exist  among  an  illiterate  population,  general  intelligence 
is  necessary  to  the  diffusion  of  wealth  and  power  among  the  masses.  We  have 
only  to  recall  the  facts  of  our  own  history  to  learn  that  the  success  and  usefulness 
of  the  sons  of  New  England,  found  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  are  due  to  the 
precepts  and  discipline  of  our  public  schools.  The  citizen  who  can  reflect  on  these 
things  and  remain  indifferent  to  the  education  of  children  lacks  the  sensibilities 
of  a  parent  and  the  instincts  of  a  patriot. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  two  or  three  points,  in  respect  to  which  there  seems 
to  be  a  pretty  general  indifference  to  law. 

1.  Section  20,  chapter  89.  of  the  General  Laws  provides  that  **  the  selectmen  of 
each  town  and  the  assessors  of  each  city  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  April, 
make  an  enumeration  of  the  children  of  each  sex  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  in 
their  respective  towns  and  cities,  and  shall  make  a  report  of  such  enumeration  to 
the  superintending  school  committee  of  their  respective  towns  and  cities  with  [in] 
fifteen  days  after  the  completion  of  each  [such]  enumeration." 

So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  returns,  this  law,  though  designed  to  secure  a 
correct  census  of  children  within  the  school  age  and  to  determine  the  amount 
of  nonattendance  and  consequent  violations  of  the  statute  for  the  prevention  of 
illiteracy,  is  set  at  naught  by  the  selectmen  of  at  le&st  a  third  of  the  towns  of  the 
State. 

2.  Sections,  chapter  89,  General  Laws,  reads  as  follows:  '*No  person  shall  be 
employed  or  paid  for  services  as  a  teacher  unless  he  shall  produce  and  deliver  to 
the  prudential  committee  a  certificate  of  the  school  committee  of  the  town  in 
which  the  district  where  the  school  is  to  be  kept  is,  or  is  deemed  to  be.  that  he  is 
well  qualified  to  instruct  youth  in  the  branches  to  be  taught  in  such  school." 

This  law  is  almost  universally  violated  by  prudential  committees,  who  employ 
and  sometimes  pay  teachers  without  the  proper  evidence  of  their  qualifications  to 
teach.  Both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law  are  disregarded,  and  often  a  great 
wrong  done  to  the  district,  by  entering  into  a  contract  of  this  kind  without  a 
previous  call  for  and  examination  of  the  legally  prescribed  certificate  of  qualifica- 
tion. It  seems  clear  that  the  intent  of  the  law  is  to  make  sure  of  the  proper 
qualifications  of  the  party  presenting  himself  before  he  is  employed.  If  a  teacher 
begins  a  school  before  *•  having  obtained  and  delivered,  or  tendered,  the  proper 
certificate.*'  he  can  draw  no  public  money  for  his  services,  if  objection  is  made, 
till  he  has  complied  with  the  law.  Previous  to  that  act  the  school  is  a  private 
school,  for  the  prudential  committee  can  not  consummate  a  contract  with  any 
[)erson  to  teach  the  public  school  till  it  has  had  the  designated  legal  evidence  of 
the  qualification  of  such  person  to  teach.  The  usual  preliminary  conversation 
between  the  parties  may  be  had  at  any  time,  but  the  act  of  employing  must  be 
subsequent  to  the  presentation  of  the  certificate.  This  violation  of  law  leads  to 
many  of  the  controversies  and  much  of  the  incompetent  teaching  of  the  State. 

'  By  an  act  passed  in  1888  any  town  or  district  may  at  any  lawful  meeting  raise 
money  by  taxation  or  otherwise  for  supp  ying  the  scholars  in  the  common  schools 
with  suitable  text- books  free  of  ctarge.  By  1887  a  number  of  towns  and  cities  in. 
the  State  had  adopted  this  plan  with  most  satisfactory  results. 
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8.  Section  16,  chapter  8J».  provides  that  "every  teacher,  at  the  close  of  his  school, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  term  thereof,  shall  make  a  return  of  such  register  or  record 
to  the  school  committee  of  the  town,  who  shall  give  to  him  a  certificate  thereof: 
and  no  teacher  shall  re»^ive  payment  for  his  services  until  such  certificate  is 
produced  and  delivered  to  the  prudential  committee." 

Here,  again,  prudential  committees  are  in  fault  who  pay  teachers  without 
requiring  a  certificate  that  their  registers  have  been  properly  filled  and  filed.  As 
a  consequence  of  the  disregard  of  this  act.  nearly  one  half  the  registers  are  incom- 
plete in  some  particulars,  and  many  are  very  imperfect.  This  throws  a  great 
amount  of  jierplexing  and  unnecessary  labor  ujwn  town  committees,  and  renders 
it  impossible  for  them  frequently  to  make  out  a  full  and  reliable  report  to  the 
town  and  to  the  sui)erintendent  of  public  instruction.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that 
this  violation  of  law  is  very  far-reaching,  for  it  vitiates  all  the  statistics  which 
enter  into  the  reports  to  the  town,  to  the  State,  and  to  the  General  Government. 

4.  Section  '^,  chapter  92,  prescribes  that  **  The  school  committee  of  each  town 
shall.  l)efore  the  first  Wednesday  of  April,  annually  transmit  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  a  copy  of  the  report  by  them  presented  to  the  town, 
and  answers,  according  to  the  forms  provide<l,  to  all  such  questions  as  may  be 
proposed  by  said  superintendent  of  public  instruction  relating  to  the  appropria- 
tions of  school  money  received,  the  studies  pursued  in  the  schools,  the  methods  of 
instruction  and  discipline  adopted,  the  condition  of  schoolhouses,  and  any  other 
subject  relating  to  schools.  '* 

This  law,  too,  is  violated,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  school  committee 
can  not  legally  draw  pay  and  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  $50  if  it  fails  to  transmit  to 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  before  the  Ist  day  of  April  a  copy  of  its 
annual  rei>ort  and  a  table  of  statistical  returns.  In  some  cases,  perhaps,  a  little 
delay  is  unavoidable  in  seeking  statistics  elsewhere  than  in  the  imi^erfect  regis- 
ters, but  there  can  be  no  good  excuse  for  two  or  three  months'  delay.  There  will 
be  a  few  towns  every  year  from  which  the  returns  can  not  be  obtained,  by  repeated 
and  urgent  applications,  till  after  the  time  designated  by  law  for  the  superin- 
tendent's report  to  be  made  to  the  legislature.  I  do  not  call  attention  to  these 
things  for  animadversion,  but  simply  to  suggest  that  if  any  man  can  invent  a  way 
by  which  the  most  worthy  and  respected  citizens  can  be  induced  to  obey  the  law 
in  the  discharge  of  official  duties  he  will  be  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  State 
as  a  public  benefactor. 

INCREASED   INTEREST   IN   THE   COMMON   SCHOOLS. 

The  interest  taken  by  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  common 
scliools  is  unquestionably  very  much  |;reater  now  than  at  any  preced- 
ing period  of  her  history.  The  past  decade  has  witnessed  many 
improvements  and  a  steady  advance  alon^  all  the  lines  of  educational 
work.  In  1883  the  superintendent  siiid  that  there  was  a  growinj^:  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  parents  to  visit  the  scliools  and  participate  in 
the  discussion  of  educational  questions;  there  was  a  strong  desire 
that  the  education  of  the  children  be  more  extended  and  made  more 
practical  by  being  moi'e  thorough  and  systematic.  To  this  end  chil- 
dren of  similar  age  and  attainments  were  brought  together  and  classi- 
fied and  the  system  of  graded  schools,  which  many  years  before  had 
been  introduced  into  the  State,  was  gaining  in  popular  favor. 

One  need  of  the  time  was  county  institutes.     "  Every  year,"  the 
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superintendent  says,  *' there  should  be  an  institute  in  each  county, 
intelligently  and  judiciously  conducted,  through  which  the  faculty  of 
our  normal  school  and  other  able  and  experienced  educators  could 
bring  their  instruction  to  bear  upon  the  great  body  of  our  teachers, 
scattered  through  the  different  counties." 

A  bill  prepared  by  Superintendent  Patterson  relative  to  the  hold- 
ing of  teachers'  institutes  was  approved  by  the  legislature  September 
7,  1883. 

By  the  same  legislature  an  act  was  passed  "requiring  physiology 
and  liygiene,  having  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  stimulants,  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system,  to  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State."  There  was  no  opposition 
to  this  law  from  any  quarter,  and  suitable  text-books  were  at  once 
secured  and  placed  in  the  scjiools.  In  1883-84  the  total  number  of 
pupils  not  enrolled  was  only  2,993.  The  total  revenue^  raised  for 
schools  was  $030,085.37,  and  the  expenditures  $624,125.23.  The 
increased  voluntary  taxation  for  the  previous  j^ear  amounted  to 
$108,077.78. 

Though  the  schools  in  the  rural  districts  had  for  a  long  time  been 
growing  smaller,  it  was  found  that  the  scliool  population  of  the  State 
was  increasing.  In  short,  taking  a  survey  of  the  whole  school  system, 
Superintendent  Patterson  declared  in  1884:  "I nevertheless  [reports 
heretofore  had  often  been  too  sanguine  and  unreliable  in  this  respect] 
declare  a  positive  conviction  that  our  educational  interests  are  mov- 
ing in  the  right  direction." 

By  an  act  approved  August  13,  1885,  the  old  district  system  of 
schools  was  abolished,  each  town  was  made  a  school  district,  just  as 
previous  to  1805,  and  all  the  schools  of  the  district  were  placed  under 
the  direction  of  a  board  of  education.  Those  districts,  however,  that 
were  organized  under  special  acts  of  the  legislature  are  allowed  to 
retain  their  organization.  This  board,  consisting  of  three  members 
who  are  directly  resi)onsible  to  the  town,  are  elected  at  the  annual 
town  meeting,  and  hold  office  for  three  years.     The  duties  formerly 


'  Previous  to  1867  New  Hampshire  had  no  lar;^e  fund  from  Government  lands 
upon  which  she  could  draw,  as  many  other  States  could,  but  by  act  of  June  28  of 
that  year  it  was  ordered  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  State  lands  **  shall  be, 
and  the  same  hereby  are,  set  apart  as  a  school  fund."  The  annual  income  of  said 
fund  was  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  common-school  education  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  legislature  should  prescribe.  The  procee<i8  thus  set  apart  began  to 
accumulate  in  1868,  and  during  the  next  fifteen  years — that  is,  up  to  1883— they 
amounted  to  .$40,000.  This  is  now  (in  January,  1802)  a  permanent  fund  of  over 
$54,000.  The  income  is  devoted  by  law  to  the  support  of  county  institutes,  of 
which  one  must  be  held  each  year  in  each  county.  In  1889  the  common- school 
revenue  was  derived  from  the  following  sources:  (1)  From  a  tax  on  the  town  for 
the  support  of  schools;  (2)  from  a  district  tax  for  the  support  of  schools;  (8)  from 
the  literary  fund;  (4)  from  local  funds  and  dog  tax;  (5)  from  a  railroad  tax;  and 
(6)  from  contributed  sums. 
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belonging  to  the  superintending  and  prudential  committees  now 
devolve  upon  them.  For  many  years  before  this  law  of  1885  there 
had  been  a  system  of  graded  schools  in  the  larger  towns  of  the  State, 
where  excellent  educational  facilities  had  been  afforded.  Some,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  law  of  1870,  had  already  abolished  the  district 
system  and  organized  the  town  system.  The  *'  town  district"  makes 
the  schools  of  equal  length  and  requires  all  to  commence  and  close  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  equally  fair  to  all  the  teachers,  as  all  are  engaged 
and  examined  by  the  same  committee.*  It  classifies  the  schools  and 
introduces  system  and  unity  in  the  place  of  irregularity  and  great 
dissimilarity.  It  gives  a  more  thorough  and  complete  education  to 
all  the  children  with  the  same  money,  equalizing  both  the  burdens 
and  the  benefits.  Next  to  the  parent  and  citizen  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cation, the  State  now  recognizes  the  town  as  the  proper  agency  for 
maintaining  schools. 

As  a  result  of  this  law  of  1885  the  number  of  school  districts,  by 
the  system  of  town  schools,  were  reduced  from  1,890  to  275.  The 
number  of  districts  organized  under  special  acts  was  46.  As  a  further 
result  494  small  schools  were  at  once  discontinued,  and  during  the 
years  since  many  more  have  been  added  to  this  number.  Under 
this  system  also  679  less  teachers  have  been  employed  than  under  the 
old  method. 

The  average  length  of  the  schools  when  the  town  system  was  intro- 
duced was  19.95  weeks.  In  three  years — that  is,  in  1888 — it  had 
increased  to  22.9  weeks,  and  in  1890  it  was  23.95.  The  effect  of  the 
new  law  has  also  been  to  increase  the  number  of  graded  and  high 
schools. 

Certain  efforts  have  been  made  for  several  successive  sessions  of 
the  legislature  to  return  to  the  district  system,  but  they  have  signally 
failed.  The  new  school  law  (the  revised  statutes),  which  went  into 
operation  in  January,  1892,  will  give  no  further  opportunity  to  any 
town  to  return  to  the  district  system.  Henceforth  no  town  can  get 
back  to  that  "outgrown  system"  without  a  special  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

For  the  revised  school  laws  and  for  the  improved  and  ver}*  satis- 
factory condition  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State  great  credit  is  due 
to  Hon.  J.  W.  Patterson,  long  the  efficient  superintendent  of  public 
instruction. 

• 

>  The  State  Hnperintendent,  however,  recommends  that  instead  of  the  present 
plan  of  examining  teachers  by  town  officers— a  practice  that  has  been  in  existence 
for  over  half  a  century — county  supervisors  be  chosen  who  shall  cooperate  with 
the  State  superintendent,  examine  teachers,  supervise  schools  in  a  general  way, 
assist  in  arranging  for  and  holding  institutes,  and  in  other  ways  care  for  the  edu- 
cational work  of  the  county. 
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Common-school  statistics,  1890, 

Nnmberof  schools 2,802 

Increase  in  one  year 109 

Average  length  of  schools  in  weeks 28. 55 

Increase  in  length  of  schools  in  weeks. .  .77 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 59, 818 

Decrease  of  pupils  enrolled 811 

Average  attendance 41, 526 

Decrease 1, 958 

Number  attending  private  and  parochial  schools 7, 750 

Number  not  attending  any  school 1,638 

Number  of  male  teachers 808 

Number  of  female  teachers 2,  SOS 

Average  monthly  wages  paid  male  teachers $45. 88 

Average  monthly  wages  paid  female  teachers $25. 64 

Number  of  schoolhouses 2, 078 

Built  during  the  year 40  . 

Estimated  value  of  school  property $2, 578, 257. 97 

Increase  during  the  year $197, 652. 46 

Amount  raised  for  schools  by  town  taxes $515, 141. 68 

Amount  raised  for  schools  by  district  taxes $144, 484. 19 

The  literary  fund  amounts  to $58,665.69  ^ 

Local  funds $14,967.84 

Railroad  tax $4,692.01 

Dog  tax $6,246.65 

Amount  contributed  in  board,  fuel,  and  money $11, 848. 84 

Entire  amount  of  revenue $751,266.85 

Increase  over  previous  year $38, 886. 27 

It  should  be  stated  that  New  Hampshire  has  cared  not  alone  for  the 
children  who  conld  attend  her  public  schools;  the  beneficent  arm  of 
the  law  has  sometimes  been  stretched  out  to  minister  to  classes  and 
individuals  the  blessings  of  education.  The  fostering  care  of  the 
State  has  not  overlooked  the  intellectual  wants  of  its  blind,  its  deaf, 
and  its  dumb,  nor  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  whose  busy  hands, 
even  in  their  tenderest  years,  are  made  familiar  with  the  **  whirling 
spindle  and  tlie  flying  shuttle."  The  system  of  free  schools  in  this 
as  in  other  States,  as  we  have  seen,  was  planted  with  no  ordinary 
solicitude,  and  maintained  by  sacrifices  that  have  become  historical. 
It  has  received  the  approbation  of  scholars,  the  support  of  states- 
men, and  the  guardian  care  of  the  ministers  of  religion.  It  is  every- 
where received  as  an  axiom  by  our  people  that  the  liberty  and  pros- 
perity of  a  State  can  not  long  survive  it«  intelligence,  and  that  it  is 
only  by  tlie  maintenance  of  a  wise  system  of  free  public  schools  that 
the  children  of  the  State  can  be  properly  prepared  for  the  duties  of 
citizenship. 

WOMAN  IN   SCHOOL   WORK. 

The  first  law  in  New  Hampshire  recognizing  the  schoolmistress  in 
tlie  school  system  was  that  of  1808.  Not  until  1858,  however,  was  the 
distinction  in  qualifications  between  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress 
abolished.     Prior  to  1846  there  waR  no  i^tonSsvow  vcv  N;3wik'«iv»x>5\fe's.\55s^ 
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the  keeping  and  preserving  of  **the  record  of  the  school  work,  and 
we  have  no  means  of  making  any  reliable  estimate  in  regard  to  the 
part  which  the  schoolmistress  bore  in  the  work  before  the  date  speci- 
fied."   It  is  worth}'^  of  note  that  amid  the  other  marvelous  changes 
that  have  taken  place  during  the  last  forty  years,  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  society,  few  have  been  more  significant  than  those  relating  to 
the  enlarged  sphere  of  woman's  activity.     So  small  is  the  fraction  of 
male  teachers  in  our  common  schools  to-day  that  in  effect  the  instruc- 
tion, which  means  to  a  certarin  degree  the  future  welfare  of  the  boys 
and  girls,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  women  teachers  of  our  land. 
The  instruction  of  girls,  as  is  shown  in  Bush's  History  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation in  Massachusetts,  is  a  matter  that  dates  back  but  little  more 
than  half  a  century.     About  the  year  1830,  under  the  exertions  of 
William  B.  Fowle,  the  free  schools  of  Boston  were  thrown  wide  open 
to  girls  as  to  boys.     There  was  no  public  provision  in  New  Hampshii'e 
for  any  regular  school  for  the  education  of  females  till  1815,  except  the 
permission  enjoyed  in  Portsmouth  to  receive  instruction  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  from  the  boj^s'  master  from  6  to  7  in  the  morn- 
ing and  from  5  to  (>  in  the  evening  for  four  days  in  the  week  during 
the  summer.^ 

The  people  of  Londonderry  gave  to  the  State  in  1823  its  first  incor- 
porated institution  for  the  special  education  of  women.  This  was 
Adams  Female  Academy,  and  the  first  teachers  were  Miss  L.  P. 
Grant  and  Miss  Mary  Lyon.  It  **  was  perhaps  the  first  academy  for 
females  in  this  country  in  which  the  course  of  study  was  prescribed 
and  the  classes  formed  as  in  colleges."  It  met  with  great  success, 
and  here  Miss  Lyon  laid  the  foundation  of  her  distinguished  career 
as  a  teacher  and  as  a  champion  of  the  education  of  woman. 

It  may  be  said  here  that  the  claim  is  made  that  "the  great  honor 
of  founding  the  firat  female  college  ever  established  in  this  or  any 
land  belongs  forever  to  the  State  of  Georgia,.that  gave  to  the  Wesleyan 
Female  College  at  Macon  its  charter  in  1839."  This  institution  sur- 
vived the  civil  war  with  its  premises  and  funds  unharmed,  and  is 
still  in  an  efficient  and  flourishing  condition.'^ 

In  the  Granite  Monthly  for  October,  1879,  there  was  a  paper'  upon 
"Woman's work  in  education,"  by  Abba  Goold  Woolson,  from  which 
we  quote  a  few  passages : 

Any  careful  survey  of  the  hiBtory  of  female  education  in  America  would  reveal 


'  Joseph  Dow,  esq.«  says  in  his  sketch  of  Hampton  that  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
that  town  the  statement  is  not  true  "that  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  girls  were  excluded  from  the  privileges  of  the  schools  in  *  *  *  New 
England." 

^  Salem  Female  Academy,  in  North  Carolina,  dates  from  1802,  but  was  not 
incoiiK)rated  until  \HC}i\. 

'Read  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  March  8,  1879,  at  a  "commemoration  festival,  held 
in  grateful  recognition  of  the  act  which  allows  to  mothers  a  voice  in  directing 
the  public  education  of  their  children." 
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the  fact  that  many  years,  nay,  centaries,  had  to  elapse  after  the  landing  of  our 
Pilgrim  fathers  and  mothers  before  the  intellectual  training  of  the  girls  of  the 
Commonwealth  appeared  to  be  a  matter  of  the  slightest  conaequence. 

To-day,  owing  to  the  general  intelligence  of  the  race,  the  education  of  woman 
is  making  a  great  advance  not  only  in  England  and  America  but  in  the  whole 
civilized  world. 

In  New  Hampshire  all  public  schools,  from  the  primary  to  the  normal,  are  as 
free  to  girls  as  to  boys;  and  yet  no  one  seems  to  note  that  the  public  high  schools 
established  within  the  past  thirty  years  have  brought  these  girls  well  trained  to 
the  threshold  of  the  college,  and  that  there  they  stand  to-day  longing  to  enter. 

Does  anyone  say  that  girls  do  not  care  for  this  learning  and  would  not  take  it  if 
offered?  But  they  depart  beyond  our  limits  to  procure  what  Dartmouth  denies 
them.  Our  own  little  city  has  young  women  studying  to-day  at  Vassar,  Smith, 
and  Wellesley;  forced,  if  they  would  acquire  the  best  education  of  their  time,  to 
exile  themselves  from  their  native  State,  which  refuses  what  they  are  willing  to 
pay  tor  and  eager  to  obtain.  Our  public  schools  have  been  intrusted  almost 
wholly  to  women;  and  yet  we  withhold  from  those  who  are  to  constitute  five- 
sixths  of  our  teaching  force  the  best  education  which  our  community  can  furnish. 
And  who  needs  this  education  more  or  can  turn  it  to  higher  uses  than  the 
instructors  of  the  young? 

Meanwhile  our  college,  with  class  rooms  half  filled  and  libraries  unread,  cries 
aloud  for  students,  and  protests  itself  in  earnest  need  of  lavish  benefactions,  if  it 
is  to  continue  its  daily  work. 

There  is  one  prominent  school  supported  directly  by  the  State  in  the  control  of 
which  women  have  no  voice;  and  yet  it  is  dependent  almost  wholly  upon  them 
for  its  patronage.  Of  the  whole  number  who  have  attended  the  Normal  School 
during  the  nine  years  of  its  existence,  only  one  sixth  have  been  boys.  And  while 
five-sixths  of  its  pupils  have  been  girls,  not  a  woman  has  ever  been  asked  officially 
what  these  girls  should  study,  or  what  lessons  of  life  and  manners  should  be 
instilled  into  their  young  minds — minds,  too,  which  are  in  training  that  they  may 
train  other  minds,  and  thus  hand  down  to  unborn  generations  the  fruits  of  what 
they  are  learning  to  day.  It  was  in  the  year  1873  that  the  State  secretary  of 
education  in  Massachusetts  called  attention,  in  his  annual  report,  to  the  novelty 
of  a  woman's  name  appearing  on  the  list  of  school  committee  in  a  rural  town,  and 
took  occasion  to  declare  his  belief  in  the  superior  fitness  of  women  for  the  place. 
Since  then  they  have  been  called  to  boards  of  education  in  many  cities. 

In  this  capacity  woman  has  already  won  in  New  Hampshire  nearly  all  that  the 
law  has  power  to  give.  In  1872  an  act  passed  which  allowed  her  to  serve  upon 
school  boards,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  her  to  exercise  a  direct,  controlling 
influence  upon  the  schools.  In  our  State  superintendent's  report  of  last  year, 
which  does  not  profess  to  give  full  lists  of  school  committees.  I  find  women's 
names  upon  those  of  20  towns.  These,  it  is  true,  are  all  small  places.  Manchester. 
Concord,  Nashua,  Portsmouth,  and  Dover  have,  I  believe,  no  woman  upon  their 
school  boards.  This  is  no  fault  of  our  legislature,  but  of  public  opinion,  which  is 
still  controlled  by  the  prejudices  of  the  past.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  women  them- 
selves do  not  claim  what  is  their  own. 

in  several  towns,  as  Landaff  and  Bristol,  I  find  a  woman  acting  as  school 
superintendent.  But  these,  again,  are  only  the  smaller  places.  In  the  Western 
States,  where  a  more  liberal  tone  ot  thought  and  action  prevails  than  in  our  older 
communities,  women  commonly  fill  their  office  of  county  superintendent.  Kansas 
has  8  in  that  position  and  Illinois  no  less  than  10. 

From  the  fact  that  one- half  of  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools  are  girls  and  five- 
sixths  of  the  teachers  women,  and  that,  besides,  women  have  a  keener  interest  in 
children,  greater  conscientiousness  in  the  discharge  of  minor  duties^  suqqcU^^ 
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IMitienoe,  and  more  abnndant  leisnre,  it  wonld  seem  clearly  demanded  that  women 
should  form  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  members  of  onr  school  boards. 

As  an  earnest  of  what  is  to  come,  we  hail  with  grateful  recognition  the  passage 
of  the  first  law  in  any  of  the  New  England,  Extern,  or  Middle  States,  since  the 
settlement  of  these  colonies,  which  confers  upon  women  an  authoritatiye  vote 
in  the  direction  of  any  department  of  public  affairs;  and  we  believe  that  this  act 
of  our  last  legislature  is  destined  to  become  historic,  as  a  triumph  of  equal  rights, 
a  step  onward  in  the  advancing  civilization  of  our  American  Republic. 

DEPARTMENTAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Some  years  ago  the  test  was  made  of  the  system  of  departmental 
instruction  in  the  higher  grades  of  schools,  and  the  results  were  very 
ably  set  forth  by  Mr.  S.  Arthur  Bent  and  Mr.  William  Buck.  This 
method  of  instruction  is  the  work  of  a  specialist.  It  consists  in 
requiring  a  teacher  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  giving  instruction 
in  some  one  subject,  or  kindred  subjects,  as,  for  example,  in  reading; 
while  another  teacher  instructs  the  classes  in  arithmetic,  another  in 
penmanship  and  drawing,  another  in  grammar,  and  so  on  to  the  end 
of  the  list  of  studies  required  to  be  taught  in  a  given  school.  The 
teacher  thus  passes  into  three  or  more  rooms  each  day,  and  brings  the 
members  of  as  many  classes  under  his  immediate  knowledge.  This  is 
quite  contrary  to  the  old  method,  where  a  teacher  has  charge  of  one 
room,  and  to  do  himself  justice  must  be  a  specialist  in  every  branch  of 
study. 

Under  the  old  system  a  teacher  knows  nothing  of  a  class  until  it 
comes  into  his  room,  and  yet,  before  any  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  individual  members  of  the  class  is  gained,  the  class  leaves  and 
he  is  met  with  another  set  of  characters  and  looks  upon  another 
group  of  faces. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  gained  by  this  system  of  departmental  instruc- 
tion ?  So  far  as  it  relates  to  the  work  of  the  teacher,  it  is  intended  to 
make  him  a  specialist  in  the  particular  study  which  he  adopts. 
Nothing  is  more  evident  in  the  inspection  of  school  life  than  the 
varying  aptitude  of  persons  engaged  in  the  same  branch  of  instruc- 
tion. When  teachers  have  been  working  together,  and  have  shown 
in  what  particular  direction  their  tastes  lie,  each  may  be  asked  to 
adopt  a  certain  branch  of  instruction,  and  vacancies  can  be  filled  by 
promotion,  as  experience  points  to  particular  fitness.  But  when 
those  subjects  are  assigned  and  the  work  begins,  the  faithful  teacher, 
no  longer  expected  to  scatter  his  energies  over  a  wide  ranj?e  of 
studies,  collects  as  many  treatises  as  possible,  and  makes  the  learning 
and  science  of  many  minds  contribute  to  his  stock  in  trade.  It  can 
also  be  arranged  that  he  remain  with  the  classes  he  teaches  during 
their  study  hour,  thus  giving  them  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  while 
they  are  preparing  their  lessons,  and  carrying  out  the  modern  view 
of  the  teacher's  duty,  which  is  something  far  different  from  hearing 
lessons.  The  merits  of  the  departmental  system  will  not  immediately 
declare  themselves.  One  year  will  not  be  long  enough  to  measure 
tJio  full  beneGt  which  teachers  will  reap  ixom  oT^ai^\ai^\?»V\i\>ci^Vs^^^ 
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division  a  plan  of  study  which  they  are  to  follow  logically  and  sys- 
tematically during  the  four  years  of  a  grammar  course. 

A  crucial  test  to  be  applied  to  the  operation  of  this  system  is,  How 
does  it  affect  discipline?  When  classes  must  be  left  a  moment  alone, 
white  teachers  are  passing  from  room  to  room,  the  natural  inquiry  in, 
Can  they  be  trusted?  Shall  I  find  a  particular  division  in  such  a  state 
that  I  can  at  once,  without  the  waste  of  any  time  in  producing  order, 
go  on  with  the  work  in  hand?  How  will  classes  receive  different 
teachers?  Can  four  teachers  rule  them  with  the  respect  and  undoubted 
allegiance  they  would  give  to  one?  The  verdict  of  both  high-school 
and  grammar  teachers,  where  the  system  has  been  introduced,  is 
that  the  discipline  is  easier  than  before.  After  the  first  movement  of 
curiosity,  classes  accept  the  change  and  the  responsibilities  of  it  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

As  the  departmental  system  of  instruction  is  not  advocated  by  lead- 
ing educators  for  schools  of  lowest  gnwle,  what  has  been  termed  the 
"consecutive  system  "has  been  introduced  with  favorable  results. 
It  consists  of  a  teacher's  following  up  the  work  of  classes  for  two  or 
more  years.  To  apply  the  consecutive  system  to  schools  below  the 
high-school  grade  it  is  necessary  that  teachers  accompany  classes 
through  the  work  of  the  first  three  years,  that  middle-school  teachers 
accompany  classes  through  the  work  of  the  two  years  assigned  the  two 
middle-school  grades,  and  that  the  lady  assistants  in  the  grammar 
schools  accompany  classes  through  the  work  of  the  first  three  years  in 
the  grammar-school  grades.  Under  such  an  arrangement  a  pupil 
would  have  but  four  different  teachers,  including  the  mast.er  of  the 
grammar  school,  l>efore  he  should  be  ready  for  the  high  school;  while 
under  our  present  arrangement  the  pupil  has  no  less  than  eight  differ- 
ent teachers  before  completing  his  studies  in  the  lower  grades. 

This  system  was  introduced  years  ago  in  the  city  of  Nashua,  and 
has  seemed  to  give  satisfaction.  It  has  not,  I  am  told,  been  adopted 
in  any  other  place  in  the  State,  except,  of  course,  in  giving  instruc- 
tion in  music  and  drawing,  which,  in  all  the  towns,  is  given  by  a 
special  teacher  in  all  the  schools. 

A  few  3'^ears  ago  the  Wade  system,  so-called,  was  recommended  for 
introduction  into  certain  towns  of  the  State.  This  system  provides 
for  systematic  examinations  in  ungraded  town  schools.  In  order  to 
do  this  the  work  for  each  town  is  carefully  laid  out,  and  then  later 
examinations  follow  to  ascertain  if  the  required  work  has  been  done. 

This  system,  I  believe,  has  not  been  verj'^  generally  adopted. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH   OF    NORMAL   INSTRUCTION  IN    NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

By  Principal  C.  C.  Rounds. 

In  1S23  a  school,  having  in  view  the  education  of  tra<les,  was  estab- 
lished at  Franklin,  N.  II.     This  school,  called  the  Instructor's  School, 
was  due  to  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Joseph  Noyes.    1^  ^i^V^i^^xis^'s^Vss^ 
many  years  was  Capt.  BeniawVu  ^V.  Ty\^T,  ».  ^\Twi>a»Xfe  ^"t  v:^^^\»>^ 
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Partridge's  miliUiry  school  at  Norwich,  Vt.  In  regard  to  normal 
methods  Captain  Tyler  was  far  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  in  spring 
and  fall  terms  for  years  he  formed  and  taught  a  teacher's  class  in  the 
principles  of  the  various  branches  of  study,  and  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  school  management.  Nearly  seventy  years  ago  there  could 
be  found  at  Franklin  many  of  the  elements  of  a  superior  normal 
school. 

In  1829  a  school  for  teachers  was  conducted  for  a  short  time  in 
Effingham,  N.  II.,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Bradbury,  many  years  later  a  col- 
league of  Wel>ster  and  Calhoun  in  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  Maine.  Mr.  Bradbury  had  by  his  own  observation  and 
experience  been  led  to  notice  the  unfitness  of  most  teachers  in  the 
common  schools,  and  conducted  this  short  term  normal  school  during 
the  interval  between  the  completion  of  his  legal  studies  and  his 
admission  to  the  bar.  This  incident  is  noticeable  not  for  the  actual 
resultsaccomplished  in  the  few  months  of  the  continuance  of  theschool, 
but  as  evidence  of  the  spirit  that  was  working  in  the  minds  of  a  small 
class  of  talented  and  devoted  men  and  women  in  New  England  who 
might  be  termed  leaders  in  an  educational  renaissance  between  the 
years  1820  and  1835 — years  of  earnest  discussion,  of  ferment,  of  trial 
of  plans,  and  garnering  of  experience. 

In  the  history  of  effort  for  the  better  preparation  of  teachers  in 
New  Hampshire  we  now  come  to  one  of  the  noteworthy  names  in  the 
history  of  American  education,  the  name  of  Rev.  Samuel  Read  Hall, 
the  author  of  Lect  ures  on  School  Keeping — first  American  book  of  its 
kind — and  the  organizer  of  the  first  real  normal  school  on  the  conti- 
nent, at  Concord,  Vt.,  in  1823.  In  1837  Mr.  Hall,  then  a  teacher  in 
Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  Mass.,  was  asked  to  become  preceptor 
of  Holmes  Academy  in  Plymouth,  N.  H.  He  accepted  on  the  condi- 
tion that  it  should  be  called  a  teachers'  seminary,  and  should  have  a 
department  specially  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  their  work. 
These  conditions  were  accepted,  and  for  two  years,  1837  to  1839,  the 
teachers'  seminary  at  Plymouth  continued.  Then  the  failure  of  an 
expected  endowment  led  to  the  closing  of  this  experiment.  Mr.  Hall 
went  to  Vermont,  and  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  passed  the  rest  of 
his  life.  In  the  last  years  of  this  teachers'  seminary  out  of  a  total 
enrollment  of  229,  28  belonged  to  the  special  teachei*s'  department, 
with  a  distinct  course  of  study,  and  the  prominent  place  held  by  this 
department  in  the  thought  of  the  principal  is  shown  by  the  statement 
of  the  object  of  the  school  as  (1)  to  educate  teachers  for  common  and 
other  schools;  (2)  to  fit  students  for  (»ollege;  (3)  to  furnish  the  means 
for  a  thorough  English  education. 

With  the  closing  of  this  school  all  special  effort  for  the  training  of 
teachers  apparently  ceased  for  a  long  time  in  New  Hampshire.  The 
first  normal  school  in  Massachusetts  was  established  in  1839  at  Lex- 
ington, and  normal  schools  were  started  in  other  States  in  numbers 
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increasing  by  a  constantly  accelerated  ratio;  but  here  the  reliance 
seems  to  have  been  upon  the  academies,  and  these  doubtless  did 
what  they  could.  Under  such  auspices  popular  education  could  not 
advance,  and  after  trying  all  other  agencies  the  conviction  became 
stronger  and  stronger  among  the  most  intelligent  that  again  a  special 
effort  must  be  made. 

The  reason  for  the  establishment  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Nor- 
mal School  in  face  of  a  public  sentiment  unfavorable,  if  not  adverse, 
may  l>e  found  in  the  low  condition  of  public  education  in  the  St^te  at 
that  time. 

The  State  superintendent's  report  for  1870  says: 

One-half  the  sc^hools  in  the  State  average  less  than  12  pnpils;  the  average,  includ- 
ing city  and  village  schools,  is  only  18.  The  average  attendance  of  pupils  was 
only  two-thirds  the  total  numher;  that  is,  one-third  of  the  school  money  was  abso- 
lutely thrown  away  in  consequence  of  the  number  absent  from  school.  A  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  money  expended  for  schools,  and  in  the  numl>er  of  weeks  of 
school,  is  reported,  because  the  dog  tax  was  not  available  this  year. 

With  biting  sarcasm,  the  superintendent  says  in  his  report:  "What 
a  pity  that  we  should  not  have  more  dogs  or  be  able  to  tax  them 
higher,  so  that  we  might  be  able  to  educate  our  children  better." 

The  average  number  of  weeks  in  the  school  year  reported  in  1870 
was  18i;  in  1871,  17;  in  1872,  19^.  In  1871  it  is  stated  that  not  more 
than  one-half  the  school  children  of  the  State  attended  school  for  even 
the  average  school  year  of  seventeen  weeks. 

The  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  normal  school  for  1872  says: 

Two  facts  illustrate,  how  very  low  was  the  standard  for  district  school  teachers 
wuen  the  normal  school  was  established.  The  first  year  much  the  larger  number 
of  the  normal  pupils  had  been  employed  as  teachers  and  held  certificates  from 
town  superintendents,  yet  only  14  were  able  to  graduate  from  the  first  course 
of  twenty  weeks,  devoted  to  elementary  studies:  and  1.  who  came  from  a  normal 
school  in  another  State,  from  the  second  course. 

At  the  June  session  of  the  legislature  of  1871  it  was  provided  that  teachers  who 
were  qualified  to  sustain  an  examination  on  the  normal-school  basis  should  receive 
institute  certificates  authorizing  them  to  teach  from  three  to  five  years.  Yet 
under  this  law  only  5  have  been  approved,  though  an  opportunity  thus  to  test 
their  qualifications  has  been  given  in  every  institute  during  the  year. 

When  things  have  reached  such  a  pass  as  this,  something  must  be 
done,  for  what  can  not  be  endured  must  be  cured. 

At  the  June  session  of  the  legislature  in  1870  an  act  was  passed 
establishing  a  normal  school  and  authorizing  the  governor  and  council 
to  appoint  a  board  of  trustees  for  the  same. 

In  accordance  with  this  act  notice  was  given  by  publication  that  the 
trustees  would  receive  proposals  for  the  location  of  the  school,  and 
several  such  proposals  were  submitted.  The  school  was  finally  located 
at  Plymouth,  which  had  offered  in  real  estate  and  cash  some  $42,000. 

The  building  given  by  the  town  proving  during  the  first  term 
inadequate  for  the  school,  the  trustees  asked  for  an  a^!jr<\^^\»,^N5^^ <5^ 
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$12,000,  with  $3,(X)0  more  for  apparatus  and  library.  Only  15,000 
was  ^iven,  a  sum  quite  inadequate  to  furnish  accommodation  to  the 
large  number  of  pupils  who  resorted  to  the  normal  school,  and  to  the 
schools  of  the  village  which  had,  by  contract  between  the  trustees  and 
the  school  district,  been  placed  under  full  control  of  the  normal  school 
for  model  and  practice  schools. 

From  the  inadequacy  of  the  appropriation  a  part  of  the  fund  raised 
for  current  expenses  of  the  school  was  applied  to  tlie  work  of  build- 
ing, very  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  school. 

The  legislature  of  1872  made  a  further  appropriation  of  $8,000, 
which  was  expended  upon  the  building  and  in  the  purchase  of 
apparatus. 

The  chief  hindrances  to  the  work  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Nor- 
mal School  in  its  earlier  years  are  found  in  the  provisions  of  the  law 
establishing  the  school:  First,  that  said  normal  school  shall  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  without  expense  to  the  State,  except  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  the  trustees,  which  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $300 
a  year;  second,  thai  the  school  should  be  in  session  at  least  twenty 
weeks  in  a  year,  and  that  pupils  could  graduate  from  one  of  the 
courses  of  study  at  the  end  of  one  school  year.  Large  numbers  actu- 
ally went  out  from  the  school  with  diplomas  at  the  end  of  a  course  of 
only  twenty  weeks.  Yet  the  school,  sustained  by  tuition  and  volun- 
tary contributions,  opened  with  a  good  faculty  and  70  students,  and 
in  its  second  year  enrolled  184  different  pupils. 

In  the  first  four  years  of  the  school  the  State  gave  nothing  for  cur- 
rent expenses.  P'or  lack  of  funds  the  faculty  had  t9  be  cut  down,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  third  year  the  school  suffered  the  loss  of  its  first 
principal  by  death  from  overwork. 

During  a  part  of  the  fourth  year  the  faculty  consisted  of  only  two 
teachers,  each  teaching  ^even  to  eight  hours  a  day,  and  one  of  these 
broke  down  l)efore  the  close  of  the  year.  Yet  the  reports  during 
these  years  of  lack  of  means  and  of  seveTO  trial  attest  the  good  results 
attained  bv  able  and  devoted  teachers.  In  1875  the  State  made  its 
first  appropriation  for  current  expenses,  and  the  school  was  declared 
a  free  school,  but  tuition  was  exacted  until  1886  from  those  who  did 
not  complete  the  course  of  the  first  or  second  year.  For  four  years, 
without  endowment,  the  school  had  been  sustained  by  tuition  and 
contributions.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  normal  school  established 
under  such  auspices  and  sustained  on  such  a  basis  was  never  before 
known. 

The  report  for  1870  speaks  of  constant  improvement  in  the  school, 
of  jealousies  which  had  sprung  uj)  against  it  as  an  intruder  into  the 
educational  field,  and  of  the  great  harm  which  had  been  done  to  the 
cause  by  the  graduation  of  large  numbers  from  the  short  course  of 
twenty  weoks,  a  coui-se  of  study  <»nly  one-quarter  the  length  of  the 
/^ortost  conrso  of  other  New  England  normal  schools.     Of  the  176 
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graduating  up  to  this  time,  158  had  graduated  from  the  twenty  weeks' 
course. 

In  1878  the  opposition  referred  to  in  earlier  reports  resulted  in 
reducing  the  appropriation  to  $3,000.  The  number  in  the  school  had 
been  greatly  reduced,  the  outlook  was  to  most  eyes  discouraging. 
Yet,  instead  of  trying  to  increase  the  numbers  by  merely  popularizing 
the  school,  it  was  made  more  severely  professional  than  ever  before, 
by  so  reorganizing  the  work  of  the  training  schools  as  to  make  this  a 
most  essential  feature  in  the  course  and  extending  the  time  necessary 
to  graduation  to  two  years  of  forty  weeks  each. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  nupibers  did  not  rapidly  increase,  but 
the  character  of  the  school  as  an  institution  for  professional  training 
was  established  beyond  all  possibility  of  cavil.  The  policy  continued 
of  cutting  down  even  the  modest  appropriations  asked,  or  of  refusing 
them  altogether;  and  the  complaint  continues  from  year  to  year  of 
insufficient  accommodations  and  means  of  instruction. 

In  1883  a  further  change  was  made  in  the  training  schools  by  reor- 
ganizing them  in  a  more  definitely  graded  system,  with  a  course  of 
study  extending  thi'ough  eleven  years,  placing  a  critic  teacher  in 
charge  of  each  room,  and  extending  the  training  work  to  all  grades. 

The  school  was  at  this  time  burdened  with  a  debt,  largely  due  to 
the  cutting  down  of  an  appropriation  several  years  before,  without 
corresponding  amendments  to  the  clauses  specifying  work  to  be  done. 
The  reorganization  of  the  training  schools  had  increased  the  expense 
of  conducting  them,  and  this  debt  was  paid  by  reducing  the  number 
of  teachers  in  the  normal  school,  for  a  year  and  a  half,  to  the  principal 
and  one  assistant,  at  a  time  when  a  full  faculty  was  needed  to  give 
confidence  in  the  work  of  the  school.  A  fuller  course  of  study, 
bringing  the  school  into  line  with  the  most  completely  organized 
normal  schools  of  the  country,  was  adopted,  although  it  was  at  first 
carried  out  under  great  difficulties. 

The  changes  in  the  character  of  the  school  during  the  past  few  years 
had  gradually  overcome  the  opposition  from  other  educational  insti- 
tutions in  the  State,  and  the  higher  average  results  achieved  by  grad- 
uates from  a  longer  course  gave  a  wider  confidence  in  the  work  of  the 
school.  Yet  this  changed  opinion  must  pass  through  many  channels 
before  it  could  become  the  opinion  of  a  legislature.  In  1885  a  request 
for  11,000  for  necessary  repairs  was  referred  to  the  legislature  of  1887. 
With  rising  confidence  demands  had  risen,  and  in  the  legislature  of 
1887,  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote,  the  annual  appropriation  was 
raised  from  15,000  to  $7,000,  and  112,000  was  granted  to  enlarge  and 
repair  the  schoolhouse.  Further  consideration  of  the  problem  showed 
clearly  that  it  was  better  to  reconstruct,  and  only  $1,000  of  this  appro- 
priation was  expended,  and  that  in  certain  repairs.  The  legislature 
of  1889  granted  $60,000  more  for  new  buildings. 

For  the  $71,000  thus  made  available,  together  with  the  proceeds 
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from  the  sale  of  the  former  school  buildings,  there  have  been  built  a 
new  schoolhouse  and  boarding  house.  The  sehoolhouse  is  a  brick 
building,  120  by  76  feet,  and  three  stories  high,  constructed  in  the 
most  thoi*ough  manner,  and  warmed  by  six  furnaces.  Everj'  room  is 
well  lighted.  It  contains  rooms  for  the  model  and  training  schools; 
recitation  rooma;  laboratories  for  natural  history,  physics,  and  chem- 
istry; drawing-room;  an  elegant  schoolroom  about  48  by  (»4  feet,  and 
25  feet  high;  and  a  large,  well-lighted  library  room  in  direct  connec- 
tion with  it.  The  school  is  supplied  with  a  large  collection  of  min- 
erals, and  with  the  geological  collection  made  by  the  State  geolo- 
gist from  thirteen  sections  across  the  States  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont. 

It  has  for  drawing  the  models  devised  and  selected  by  VioUet  le 
Due,  and  prescribeil  for  use  in  the  common  schools  and  normal  schools 
of  France.  It  is  supplied  this  year  with  the  physical  apparatus  pre- 
pared for  the  Cambridge  preparatory  course  in  physics,  the  appa- 
ratus recommended  by  the  science  and  art  department  of  England, 
with  chemical  apparatus  from  Gerhardt,  of  Bonn,  and  with  Leitz 
microscopes  sufficient  to  supply  each  member  of  a  class  in  natural 
history.  Valuable  physiological  and  geographical  apparatus  is  also 
added.  A  large  collection  of  books  is  also  purchased  for  the  library 
from  the  same  special  appropriation  which  supplies  the  apparatus. 

The  boarding  hall  is  a  building  in  the  colonial  style  of  architecture, 
three  stories  high,  newly  furnished  throughout,  warmed  by  furnaces, 
and  supplied  with  bathrooms  with  hot  and  cold  water  on  every  floor, 
and  is  in  every  way  healthful  and  commodious. 

After  twenty  years  of  struggle,  often  through  darkness  and  doubt, 
but  always  toward  the  light,  the  school  entered,  in  September,  1891, 
into  the  occupancy  of  its  new  plant.  It  has  now  a  home  unsurpassed ; 
a  schoolhouse  which  for  its  sanitary  arrangements,  for  its  conven- 
ience, for  its  completeness  of  equipment  in  all  departments,  may 
challenge  comparison  \nth  any  other. 

It  has  for  trainings,  and  under  the  same  roof  as  the  normal  school, 
a  complete  system — prinmry,  grammar,  and  high  school — under  its 
entire  control.  It  has  a  coui*se  of  study  and  training  carefully 
wrought  out  and  tested  by  years  of  trial,  and  a  faculty  complete  in  its 
various  departments. 

Among  other  agencies  for  the  training  of  teachers  have  been  the 
Chester  Nonnal  Institute  (formerly  the  Chester  Academy),  and  the 
Beede  Normal  Institute,  located  at  Center  Sandwich.  The  former  was 
incorporated  in  1853,  and,  though  dependent  entirely  upon  tuition  fees 
for  its  support,  and  greatly  in  want  of  apparatus  of  all  kinds,  it  met 
with  deserved  success,  through  the  energy  and  ability  of  its  first  prin- 
cipal, and  sent  out  nmny  competent  teachers  into  the  common  schools 
of  the  State. 

Beede  Institute  was  established  in  1831)  by  Daniel  G.  Beede,  who 
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remained  at  its  head  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  built  up  a  very 
successful  school  without  receiving  any  aid  from  friends  or  from  the 
State.  Numbered  among  his  thousands  of  pupils  are  found  some  of 
the  brightest  and  best  teachers  in  the  high  and  common  schools  of  the 
Granite  State. 

AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGE. 

At  about  the  time  the  State  normal  school  was  established,  steps 
were  taken  to  create  a  board  of  agriculture,  and  much  interest  was 
shown  in  the  agricultural  institutes  which  were  held  in  every  county 
in  the  State.  One  says  of  the  enthusiasm  which  they  hail  awakened 
that  they  ''were  stirring  the  State  from  center  to  circumference; 
and  masses  of  the  people  are  giving  thought  and  expression  t^  these 
matters  who  heretofore  have  been  comparatively  idlers." 

Already,  in  1 806,  an  agricultural  department  had  been  established  by 
the  legislature  under  the  title  of  the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  This  was  in  fulfillment  of  the  act  of 
Congress  of  1862.  It  was  organized  with  a  board  of  nine  trustees,  five 
of  whom  are  appointed  (one  from  each  councillor  district)  and  com- 
missioned by  the  governor  and  council,  and  four  by  the  trustees  of 
Dartmouth  College.  New  Hampshire  was  entitled  to  150,000  acres  of 
land  scrip,  which  was  sold  in  1867  for  the  sum  of  180,000  and  the  pro- 
ceeds invested  in  (>  per  cent  bonds;  but  none  of  this  could  be  used  for 
the  erection  of  buildings. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  college  an  experimental  farm  of  165 
acres  has  been  secured,  which  also  furnishes  to  the  students  opportu- 
nities for  remunerative  labor.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  is 
conferred  upon  those  who  have  comjileted  the  entire  course  of  agri- 
culture or  mechanic  arts  and  passed  the  final  examinations.  During 
the  first  year  all  pursue  the  same  studies,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  year  all  candidates  for  a  degree  are  required  to  select  either 
the  special  course  of  agriculture  or  that  of  mechanic  arts. 

Twelve  free  scholarships,  covering  the  charge  for  tuition,  have 
been  founded — that  is,  one  for  each  senatorial  district. 

The  act  of  Congress  by  virtue  of  which  it  was  established  provides 
that  its  *' leading  objects  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific 
and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  •learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  *  *  *  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education 
of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  in 
life." 

An  act  of  Congress  approved  August  30,  1800,  provides  an  addi- 
tional appropriation,  which  for  the  current  year  is  $23,000.  This 
money  is  to  be  applied  **to  instruction  in  agriculture,  the  mechanic 
arts,  the  English  language,  and  the  various  branches  of  mathematical, 
physical,  natural,  and  economic  sciences,  with  special  refereiw^  ti5i 
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their  applications  in  the  industries  of  life  and  to  tlie  facilities  for 
such  instruction." 

At  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  in  1801  acts 
were  passed  severing  the  connection  with  Dartmouth  College,  remov^- 
ing  the  New  Hampshire  College  from  Hanover  to  Durham,  acceptinis^ 
the  Benjamin  Thompson  estate,  and  providing  $100,000  to  be  used 
with  certain  other  sums  in  the  erection  of  buildings. 

The  Benjamin  Thompson  estate  was  then  of  the  value  of  about 
$400,000.  Accumulating  at  4  per  cent  compound  interest,  it  will  be 
available  as  an  endowment  in  1910. 

At  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  in  1893  an  act 
was  passed  appropriating  135,000  for  completing  and  furnishing  the 
buildings.  These  buildings  have  been  finished,  furnished,  and  sup- 
plied with  apparatus.  The  New  Hampshire  College  has  completed 
the  fourth  year  of  work  iu  its  new  location. 

The  college  is  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act«  of  Congress 
by  giving  a  practical  and  scientific  education  which  is  of  use  in  all 
the  professions  and  industrial  pursuits,  by  means  of  the  following 
courses  of  study : 

1.  Conrses  in  agricaltnre: 

A.  Four  years'  coarse. 

B.  Two  years'  course. 

C.  Ten  weeks'  winter  course. 

D.  Four  weeks'  dairy  course. 
£.  Nonresident  coarse. 

2.  Courses  in  the  mechanic  arts: 

A.  Mechanical  engineering  course. 

B.  Electrical  engineering  course. 

C.  Technical  chemistry  course. 

3.  General  course. 

4.  Preparatory  course. 


Chapter  II. 

SECONDARY   EDUCATION. 


THE  EARLY  ACADEMIES.^ 

Any  histoiy  of  education  in  New  Hampshire  would  be  incomplete 
without  mention  of  the  various  academies  and  seminaries  that  have 
existed. 

In  common  with  the  other  settlers  of  New  England,  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire  from  the  first  placed  a  high  estimate  upon  education. 
Knowing  that  in  a  free  State,  where  the  people  govern,  it  is  indispen- 
sable that  they  be  virtuous  and  intelligent,  the  developing  of  such  a 
population  hdrS  never  been  lost  sight  of.  Hence  the  laws  have  always 
carefully  looked  after.the  instruction  of  the  young,  that  not  a  child 
might  grow  up  in  ignorance  either  of  its  moral  duties  or  of  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  should  fit  it  for  successful  citizenship. 
There  has  also  been  a  desire,  not  only  to  secure  universal  instruction 
in  common  and  rudimentary  branches,  but  to  encourage  a  higher 
education  and  furnish  facilities  for  all  who  wished  io  gain  it;  indeed, 
to  stimulate  as  many  as  possible  to  seek  for  it.  The  first  law  in  regard 
to  common  schools  enacted  in  the  State  after  the  Revolution  required 
not  only  the  raising  of  moneys  in  every  town  **to  be  expended  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  an  English  grammar  school  or  schools  for 
teaching  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  in  each  shire  or  half- 
shire  town  the  school  kept  shall  be  a  grammar  school  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  as  well  as  the  aforesaid 
branches."  Although  sixteen  years  later  this  last  provision  was 
repealed,  yet  the  spirit  which  originally  led  to  its  enactment  led  sub- 
sequently to  the  founding  of  academies  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 
The  means  requisite  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  for  these 
institutions,  and  often  for  partial  endowment,  were  the  result,  fre- 
quently, of  the  munificence  of  some  single  individual,  sometimes  of 
a  few,  and  again  by  the  contributions  generally  of  the  citizens  of  a 
place.  Some  of  these  schools  have  been  limited  to  districts  or  neigh- 
borhoods and  towns;  others  have  received  a  wider  patronage.  The 
want  of  such  schools  has  been  felt  and  their  utility  never  questioned. 
The  State  has  been  free  to  encourage  them  by  acts  of  incorporation. 
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These  academies  have  gradually  dotted  over  the  surface  of  the 
State.  In  many  a  place  they  stand  side  ])y  side  with  the  viDage 
church,  the  chief  architectural  ornaments  of  the  t<)wn,  and  as  the 
Sabbath  bell  from  the  latter  has  conveneil  within  the  sanctuary  walls 
the  Sabbath  worshipers  from  brookside  and  hillside  far  and  near, 
so  the  academy  bell  on  the  week  day  has  just  as  widely  from  the 
Siime  firesides  gathered  the  youth  for  secular  instruction,  the  latter, 
however,  daily  introduced  by  morning  religious  services  and  ofl^n 
concluded  by  similar  evening  devotions.  These  academies  have 
aimed  to  give  superior  ad  vantages  of  education.  They  have  instructed 
the  youth  of  l^oth  sexes  in  the  common  and  higher  branches  of  a  ginxl 
English  education;  they  have  fitted  young  men  for  college  and  pre- 
pared teachers  for  our  common  schools.  The  influence  of  these  insti- 
tutions has  Ix^en  very  great  and  excellent,  contributing  so  largely  as 
they  have  toward  elevating  the  standard  of  intelligence  and  of  char- 
acter among  the  young  people  of  the  State.  Still,  as  early  as  18G2 
Secretary  Patterson  says,  in  his  annual  rei)ort,  that.^ — 

In  the  opinion  of  many  of  oar  best  edncators  these  private  seminaries  have  had 
the  effect  to  lessen  the  efficiency  and  vitality  of  the  pubhc  schools.  C'ertain  it  la 
that  a  public  school  does  not  ordinarily  flourish  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
private  school. 

And  Amos  lladley,  in  his  first  report  in  1868  as  superint-endent  of 
public  instruction,  says: 

Though  the  academy  may  find  a  competitor  in  the  public  high  school,  yet  will 
it  have  its  place  in  oar  educational  system.  It  will  have  its  peculiar  advant^es. 
Its  endowments  will  enable  it  to  provide  means  for  a  more  thorough  culture  in 
many  branches  of  knowledge  than  it  can  be  expecteil  that  public  taxation  will 
very  soon,  if  ever,  afford  the  public  high  school.  Besides,  that  density  of  popula- 
tion and  that  abundance  and  concentration  ot  pecuniary  means  which  are  condi- 
tions essential  to  the  support  of  the  high  school  will  be  wanting  for  a  long  time 
yet  in  many  sections  of  our  country  and  State.  It  is  in  the  academy  that  the 
bright  boys  and  girls  on  our  sparsely  populated  hills  ?uust  find  their  high  schooL 
The  academy  is  not  to  be  decried:  even  the  denominationalism  of  its  basis  in  any 
case  has  a  tendency  to  concentrate  sectarian  interest  and  zeal  upon  the  cause  of 
education,  and  it  is  turning  them  to  a  good  acco«mt.  There  are  in  our  State  as 
reported  51  academic  institutions  in  a  condition  more  or  less  flourishing.  Some 
of  these,  however,  being  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  local  support  and  hardly 
entitled  to  be  classed  with  the  academy  proper,  stand  in  the  way  of  gradation  of 
the  common  schools  in  their  localities  and  thus  injuriously  affect  the  interests  of 
popular  education.  One  practicable  way  of  treating  such  cases  would  be  to  adopt 
the  so-called  academy  for  the  high  school  of  the  town  or  village  and  grade  the 
other  schools  accordingly. 

No  extended  effort  has  been  made  to  gather  the  historj'^  of  the 
academies  that  have  flourished  but  are  now  discontinued.  A  mere 
mention  of  many  of  them,  however,  will  be  made,  together  with  such 
brief  histories  as  could  be  obtained. 

The  first  academy  established  in  New  Hampshire  was  that  of  Phil- 
lips Academy  at  Exeter,  chartered  by  the  Stat«  two  years  before  the 
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Revolutionary  war,  and  opened  for  Htudeuts  tlie  same  year  with  the 
^lose  of  that  struggle. 

Five  years  later  the  academy  of  New  Ipswich  was  chartered  '*  for 
the  purpose/'  in  the  words  of  the  charter,  **  of  promoting  piety  and 
virtue,  and  for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  English,  Latin,  and 
Greek  languages,  in  writing,  arithmetic,  music,  and  the  art  of  speak- 
ing, practical  geometry,  logic,  geography,  and  such  other  of  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  or  languages  as  opportunity  may  hereafter  permit." 
Such  language,  as  well  as  the  preamble  of  the  charter,  '*  Whereas  the 
education  of  3'outh  has  ever  been  considered  by  the  wise  and  good  as 
an  object  of  the  highest  consequence  to  the  safety  and  happiness  of  a 
people,  as  at  an  early  period  of  life  the  mind  easily  receives  and 
retains  impressions  and  is  most  susceptible  of  the  rudiments  of  useful 
knowledge,"  together  with  the  concluding  provision  of  the  charter 
exempting  all  the  properties  of  the  academy  from  taxation  and  its 
students  from  a  poll  tax,  a  favor  granted  by  the  State  to  other  similar 
institutions,  indica^te  the  spirit  with  which  such  charters  were  given. 
This  institution,  whose  name  was  changed  subsequently  to  Appleton 
Academ}',  honored  in  its  list  of  instructors  and  graduates,  still  main- 
tains its  high  position. 

Six  other  academies  were  chartered  by  the  State  prior  to  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  at  Atkinson,  Amherst,  Chesterfield,  Charlestown, 
Haverhill,  and  Gilmanton,  the  first  and  la«t  of  which,  aided  by 
endowments,  have  continued  in  useful  operation  to  the  present  time. 
Since  18(X)  some  fifty  additional  academies  have  been  established, 
some  of  which  arose  to  a  position  of  prominence  and  distinction. 
Among  these  were  Hopkinton,  Henniker,  Salisburj^  Walpole,  and 
Hancock,  which  were  each  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  thriving  and 
prosperous  institutions,  liberally  patronized,  and  well  conducted. 
Many  pereons  who  in  later  years  filled  high  and  responsible  positions 
received  their  education  at  these  schools.  The  Woodman  Academy 
at  Sanborn  ton  Square,  the  Sanbornton  Academy  at  Sanborn  ton  Bridge, 
the  Gilford  Academy  at  Laconia,  and  the  Instructors'  School  at  Frank- 
lin were  prosperous  schools  at  a  still  later  date. 

The  Instructors'  School  was  established  bv  the  citizens  of  Franklin, 
and  had  one  principal,  Capt.  Benjamin  M.  Tyler.  He  remained  in 
the  school  the  fourth  of  a  century.  Mr.  Tyler  was  educated  at  Pem- 
broke Academy  and  at  Norwich,  Vt.,  under  Captain  Partridge.  He 
was  the  author  of  an  arithmetic.  Particular  attention  was  given  to 
the  English  language,  history,  mathematics,  and  natural  sciences. 
The  school  possessed  a  good  apparatus.  As  a  teacher  of  what  is  now 
styled  modern  or  normal  methods,  Mr.  Tyler  was  far  in  ailvance  of 
his  time.  In  fact,  he  possessed  the  qualities  of  a  superior  teacher,  a 
pure  and  noble  character,  a  large  share  of  common  sense,  and  a  good 
education.  Spring  and  fall  terms  for  years  in  succession,  before  any 
normal  school  had  been  established  in  America,  Mr.  Tyler  regularly 
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formed  and  taught  a  '*  teachers'  class/'  This  class  was  attended  by 
young  men  and  women  from  a  wide  section  of  territory  who  weijB 
preparing  to  teach.  The  principles  of  the  branches  taught  in  the 
common  schools  were  explained  and  illustrated  and  the  methods  of 
teaching  and  school  management  were  discussed.  In  a  word,  fifty- 
five  years  ago  Mr.  Tyler  maintained  at  Franklin  a  superior  normal 
school. 

The  history  of  Kimball  Union  Academy,  at  Meriden,  has  been  of  no 
ordinary  intere4st.  The  conception  of  it  originated  with  a  young  cler- 
gyman in  a  neighboring  town,  who  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
foreign  travel  and  had  been  greatly  impressed  with  the  character  of 
the  English  classical  schools.  His  idea  was  adopted  by  other  clergy- 
men, and  at  an  ecclesiastical  convention  comprised  of  two  neighboring 
ministerial  associations,  one  from  Vermont  and  the  other  from  New 
Hampshire,  it  was  decided  to  go  forward  and  found  the  contemplated 
institution. 

Pinkerton  Academy,  at  Derry,  incorporated  a  year  later  than  Kim- 
Imll  Union  Academy,  at  Meriden,  went  into  operation  the  same  year 
with  the  latter,  and  has  similarly  had  an  honorable,  useful  career, 
maintained  to  the  present  time.  It  also  derived  its  name  from  its 
two  earliest  generous  donors,  the  brothers  Maj.  John  Pinkerton  and 
Deacon  James  Pinkerton,  of  Derry. 

Several  of  the  prominent  academies  of  the  State  have  been  esi)e- 
cially  fostered  by  distinctive  religious  denominations.  Such  is  the 
New  Hampton  Literary  Institution,  especially  sustained  by  the  Free- 
will Baptist  denomination,  whose  site  and  buildings  were  originally 
and  mainly  obtained  through  the  munificence  of  a  liberal  resident  of 
that  town,  Rufus  G.  Lewis,  esq.  Such  is  the  very  flourishing  New 
London  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  generously  cherishe<l  by 
the  Baptists  and  without  a  rival  among  the  schools  patronized  by  that 
denomination.  Such  is  the  New  Hampshire  Conference  Seminary 
and  Female  College,  at  Tilton,  an  honor  to  the  Methodist  denomina- 
tion. Such  also  is  St.  Paul's  School  for  Boys,  the  attractive  Episco- 
pal institution  at  Millville,  Concord,  incorporated  by  the  legislature 
in  1850,  and  greatly  indebted  for  its  foundation  to  the  generosity  of 
Dr.  George  C.  Shattuck,  of  Boston.  This  has  now  for  years  justly 
been  a  favorite  school  with  Episcopalians,  beyond,  x>erhaps,  any 
other  which  they  support. 

Most  honorable  mention  is  also  merited  for  such  institutions  as 
Francestown  Academy,  established  in  1818;  Blanchard  Academy, 
Pembroke,  incorporated  the  same  year;  Hopkinton  Academy,  incor- 
porated in  1827;  Boscawen  Academy,  incorporated  in  1828;  Nashua 
Literary  Institution,  incoriwrated  in  1841 ;  and  Penacook  Academy,  at 
Fisherville,  incorporated  in  1866.  Others  might  justly  be  added  to 
this  list.  All  these  academical  institutions,  with  perhaps  two  excep- 
tions, are  open  to  students  of  both  sexes,  while  the  State  has  some 
aimilar  institutions  of  a  higli  characW  devoted  entirely  to  the  instmc* 
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tion  of  young  ladies.  Such  is  the  Adams  Female  School  at  Derry,  of 
very  honorable  history  in  its  teachers  and  graduates.  Such  is  the 
large,  flourishing,  and  beautifully  situated  institution  at  West  Leb- 
anon, Tilden  Young  Ladies'  Seminary,  incorporated  in  1869,  and  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  gentleman  through  whose  liberal  gifts  its  build- 
ings were  erected.  Such  is  the  Robinson  Seminary  at  Exeter,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  through  whose  munificent  bequest  it  was 
established — a  bequest  larger  than  any  other  literary  institution  in  the 
State  ever  received  at  its  foundation.  Such  also  was  thf*  Young  Ladies' 
Seminary  maintained  and  taught  by  Miss  Catherine  Fisk,  of  Keene, 
which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  of  the  highest  reputation. 

These  numerous  academical  institutions  of  the  State,  established 
with  high  religious  as  well  as  educational  aims,  and  ever  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  their  foundation,  many 
of  them  occupying  sit-es  so  remarkable  in  their  commanding  prospect 
and  beauties  of  surrounding  scenery  as  to  be  an  education  in  them- 
selves; these  academical  institutions,  now  largely  supplemented  and 
worthily  rivaled  by  the  high  schools  established  in  all  the  cities  and 
large  towns  of  our  State,  together  with  the  normal  school  more  re- 
cently established,  are  the  pride  and  almost  chief  honor  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Frances  Abbott,  in  the  Granite  Monthly  for  August,  1887,  refers  as 
follows  to  the  old-time  academies: 

The  academies  have  become  a  dream  of  the  past.  Scattered  all  through  the 
New  England  towns  you  will  find  old  brick  buildings,  now  either  disused  or 
diverted  from  their  original  purpose,  which  a  generation  ago  were  nurseries  of 
literary  culture.  They  were  centers  of  local  pride.  To  be  an  academic  town  then 
was  a  greater  distinction  than  now  to  be  the  capital  of  the  State.  There  is  scarcely 
a  man  or  woman  of  distinction  at  the  present  day  who  does  not  owe  the  better 
part  of  his  or  her  education  to  the  academy  where  they  spent  the  happiest  days  of 
their  youth.  ♦  ♦  ♦  They  were  always  tuition  schools.  The  fee  was  low,  for 
the  conditions  of  life  were  simple,  but  the  education  was  held  valuable  enough  to 
be  worth  a  price. 

The  academies  have  dwindled  away  like  the  mountain  streams  when  the  forests 
are  cut  down.  A  few  have  survived  and  have  been  specialized  into  expensive 
college-preparatory  schools.  Boys  alone  are  the  students,  and  they,  instead  of 
being  received  as  formerly  into  private  families  of  the  village,  and  surrounded  by 
the  humanizing  influences  of  a  home,  are  now  congregated  together  into  dormi- 
tories.   *    ♦    ♦ 

What  causes  have  brought  about  these  changes?  The  most  important  are  the 
tendency  of  the  population  toward  the  cities,  and  the  preference  for  machinery 
over  individual  labor.  These  have  killed  the  academy  and  produced  the  free 
graded  school  system,  of  which  the  high  school  is  the  bright  and  shining  head* 
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It  is  said  the  first  schools  were  of  an  itinerant  character,  the 
teacher  going  from   house  to  house   giving   and   hearing   lessons. 


'The  following  sketch,  which  we  have  abbreviated,  was  prepared  by  C.  C. Lord 
and  published  in  the  Granite  Monthly,  April,  1878.    TVi^  ^Ve^Xxsr^  ^\  ^^ssj^JovsotlNsv 
Hopkinton  does  not  differ  essentially  liom  tViat  olxcLwrj  o>^«t  \5ar«Tk»  <A*CoRk''S^a^»- 
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Schools  were  sometimes  kept  in  private  localities.  We  find  no  rec- 
ord of  such  schools,  or  of  an  attempt  to  establish  a  permanent  scliool 
till  1765.  On  the  5th  of  March  that  vear  it  was  voted  to  have  a  school 
two  months  "the  ensuing  year."  At  the  regular  meeting  in  March, 
176(»,  it  was  voted  "to  have  two  schools  in  town."  On  March  12, 
1768,  it  was  voted  to  build  two  school  "housen'' — one  near  Esquire 
Townsend's  and  the  other  between  Jonathan  Harris's  and  Moses 
(rould's;  each  of  these  "housen"  was  to  Ix*  i':^  by  18,  and  7-^  feet  i>08t. 
This  act,  however,  was  not  fulfilled,  for  at  a  meeting  two  weeks  later 
it  was  voted  to  reconsider  it. 

Beciiuse  of  circumstances  uimvoidably  prevailing  in  a  new  settle- 
ment, there  were  probably  no  schools  on  the  school  lot.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  town  becoming  rapidly  and  widely  distribut^l,  the  select 
local  appropriation  offere<l  scarcely  an  advantage  to  any  one.  (Con- 
sequently the  question  of  its  disposal  came  up  for  consideration.  It 
seems  there  was  at  first  a  proposition  to  sell  it,  for  we  find  the  record 
of  a  vote  passed  on  March  2,  1778,  to  sell  "school  rights"  and  appro- 
priate the  interest  of  the  money  to  school  purposes;  also,  on  March 
6,  1786,  it  was  voted  to  sell  ** school  rights"  and  appropriate  the 
money  for  town  schools.  It  would  apj)ear,  however,  that  the  question 
of  the  right  of  the  town  to  allow  the  i)roperty  assigned  to  school  uses 
under  the  solemn  stipulation  of  the  original  grant  to  pass  out  of  its 
hands  became  a  serious  one.  But  men  have  oft^n  been  found  equal 
to  both  horns  of  a  dilemma,  and  in  this  case  a  compromise  was 
reached  by  formally  reconsidering  the  above  acts  and  disposing  of 
the  land  by  lease.  Thus,  on  March  20,  1786,  it  was  voted  to  lease 
the  ** right"  for  a  term  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years.  The 
lessee  was  to  give  bonded  security  and  pay  interest  annually  "till 
the  principal  was  paid."  The  intei*e8t  of  the  principal  was  to  lie 
appropriated  for  schooling  till  the  end  of  time. 

From  the  peculiar  diction  of  the  town  clerk  officiating  at  this  pe- 
riod, it  is  plain  enough  the  citizens  of  the  town  considered  the  school 
property  virtually  sold;  yet  by  the  act  of  consent  to  the  disposal 
itself,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  year  2785  the  subject  of  a  redisposal 
can  be  properly  entertained. 

During  the  gradual  progress  of  civilized  society  in  the  town,  schools 
were  located  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  growing  and  spreading  popula- 
tion. Sometime  passed,  however,  before  special  legal  atteuticm  was 
given  to  school  districts.  On  March  1,  1784,  it  was  voted  to  '*  divide 
the  town  into  eight  parts  for  schooling." 

On  March  20,  1790,  it  was  voted  **to  lay  out  schools  according  to 
scholars  between  8  and  21  years  of  age."  This  is  substantially  the 
arrangement  obtaining  at  i)resent,  by  which  also  we  have  increased 
our  school  districts  to  the  number  of  twenty-one. 

On  March  4,  1801,  it  was  voted  to  have  prudential  comrtiittees  in 
school  districts.     Schools  at  this  period  were  also  supervised  by  som^ 
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competent  person  or  persons,  as  the  minister  or  other  learned  citizens, 
singly  or  associated.  In  the  year  1827,  the  State  legislature  made  a 
law  requiring  a  superintending  school  committee  in  every  town.  This 
act  is  said  to  have  embodied  all  the  valuable  points  implied  in  thei)re- 
vious  State  laws  or  customs,  and  it  required  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  five  committeemen  in  each  case. 

The  first  country  schoolhouse  in  Ilopkinton  was,  generically  speak- 
ing, a  framed  building,  but  of  very  humble  appearance.  It  was  fre- 
quently unpainted  and  the  unprotected  clapboards  soon  revealed  the 
influence  of  the  elements.  Inside,  the  walls  were  closed  with  plain 
wainscoting,  which  rapidly  grew  dingy  with  time.  The  seats  were 
arranged  on  an  inclined  plane,  while  the  procumbent  portions  were 
set  with  hinges,  enabling  them  to  be  let  up  with  a  clatter  and  down 
again  with  a  bang.  The  teacher's  desk  was  not  only  stationary,  but 
sometimes  a  complete  inclosure,  in  which  the  instructor  could  ensconce 
himself  and  be  approached  only  in  one  direction,  as  in  an  ancient 
church  pulpit.  The  huge  fireplace  was  an  important  item  in  the  sum 
of  outfits,  especially  in  winter,  when  it  devoured  large  quantities  of 
fuel,  the  dying  embers  of  which  sometimes  favored  the  roasting  of  a 
potato  by  some  hungry  scholar  during  noon  time.  In  summer,  the 
otherwise  empty  volume  of  space  wjis  frequently  filled  with  green 
houghs,  giving  the  place  a  more  tasteful  and  inviting  aspect. 

As  now,  in  former  times  the  school-teacher  in  a  great  measure  rep- 
resented the  popular  idea  of  social  culture.  Dignity  and  learning 
were  considered  inseparable  personal  qualities;  in  the  teacher  they 
largely  culminated  in  an  ex(*ess  of  firmness  and  sternness.  Scholai*s 
were  expected  to  hear  and  read,  and  hearing  and  rea<ling,  obey  and 
learn.  The  rod  was  by  no  means  withheld  in  the  enforcement  of  this 
idea.  So  boys  and  girls  were  taught  to  read,  spell,  writ^^,  cipher,  and 
[)erchance  gained  a  smattering  of  grammar  and  geography. 

With  such  an  impersonated  ideal  at  the  head  of  the  common  school, 
it  is  little  wonder  that  rebellion  often  festered  there,  and  that  open 
rupture  sometimes  deposed  the  autocrat  of  the  birch  and  ruler.  In 
illustration  of  the  position  of  a  schoolmaster  in  New  Hampshire  in 
the  earliest  times,  we  present  a  list  of  the  duties  of  such  a  person,  as 
prescribed  by  the  regulations  of  the  town  of  Portsmouth  in  the  year 
1061,  as  follows:  *'To  act  as  court  messenger,  to  serve  summonses,  to 
lead  the  choir  on  Sundays,  to  ring  the  bell  for  public  worship,  to  dig 
the  graves,  to  take  charge  of  the  school,  and  to  perform  other  occasional 
duties." 

The  importance  of  high  schools  was  early  recognized,  yet  none  of 
this  character  were  ever  supported  at  the  public  charge.  In  1769, 
when  the  State  laws  required  the  several  towns  containing  a  certain 
maximum  of  population  to  support  such  schools,  Hopkinton  voted  that 
''if  the  town  was  complained  of  for  not  keeping  a  grammar  school 
the  town  would  pay  the  charge."     The  most  memorable  high  school 
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not  an  incorporated  institution  ever  existing  in  town  was  that  taught 
by  Mr.  John  O.  Ballard. 

The  course  of  study  pursuecl  at  Master  Ballard's  school  was  mostly 
confined  to  English  branches.  Instruction  was  thorough.  Proper 
attention  was  paid  to  reading  and  spelling,  as  also  to  defining.  The 
spelling  book  and  dictionary  were  studied  by  every  pupil.  Master 
Ballanl  himself  was  very  apt  in  defining  English  words;  few  words 
in  recognized  use  had  escaped  his  knowledge.  For  about  thirty  years 
he  kept  up  an  uninterrupted  school,  but  received  some  assistance  in 
the  work  of  teaching  during  later  service,  particularly  by  his  son, 
afterwards  the  Rev.  Edward  Ballard. 

The  ancient  court-house  and  legislative  hall  was  often  used  for  the 
accommodation  of  select  schools.  Schools  were  held  in  the  court 
room,  the  senate  chamber,  and  in  one  or  both  of  the  jury  rooms, 
lion.  John  Harris  at  one  time  kept  a  reading  school  in  the  court 
room.  Pupils  were  admitted  by  cards.  Mr.  Harris  took  gi'eat  pride 
in  good  reading,  in  which  he  was  reputed  to  be  an  adept.  During 
his  school  a  prize  was  offered  for  the  best  rendering  of  the  Scriptural 
passage,  "  What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  for  to  see,"  et<5. 

Among  many  text-books  used  during  the  earlier  times  in  both  the 
common  and  high  schools  alike  there  were,  in  common  English 
branches,  the  American  Preceptor,  the  Columbian  Orator,  and  Scott's 
Lessons,  readers;  Webster's  Speller;  Perry's  and  Walker's  diction- 
aries; Adams's  and  Pike's  arithmetics;  Murray's  Grammar  (Abridg- 
ment and  Sequel);  Young  Ladies'  Accidents,  also  grammatical; 
Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  for  analysis  and  parsing;  Morse's  and  Wor- 
cester's geographies,  etc.  In  higher  English,  Blake's  Philosophy, 
Ferguson's  Astronomy,  Sumner's  Botany,  etc.  In  classics,  Liber 
Primus,  containing  the  first  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Grenesis  for 
translation  from  Latin  into  English;  Seleeta  Profanis,  and  Virgil, 
and  perhaps  others. 

For  illustration  in  geography  there  were  globes  and  atlases,  but 
there  were  no  further  means  of  illustration  except  a  slate,  pencil,  and 
ruler.  The  reading  books  were  classical  and  choice  in  their  selec- 
tions. Geography  was  sometimes  taught  as  reading  lessons.  Most 
of  the  English  text-books  had  many  good  features,  but  inferior  in 
numerous  respects  to  some  of  recent  times.  A  curious  feature  was 
sometimes  introduced  into  arithmetics,  in  the  form  of  riddles  or 
uniquely  stated  questions. 

HOPKINTON   ACADEMY. 

This  institution,  which  attained  to  a  widely  extended  and  honor- 
able celebrity,  was  principally  founded  by  Dr.  Ebenezer  Lerned,  a 
native  of  Medford,  Mass.,  a  graduate  of  the  academical  department 
of  Harvard  College  and  of  the  medical  department  of  Dartmouth, 
who  came  to  this  town  in  17i)3  or  1794  from  Leominster,  Mass.,  where 
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he  had  been  teaching  school  about  a  year.  Through  his  dominant 
exertions  a  preliminary  meeting  was  held  on  September  11, 1826.  On 
the  24th  of  February,  1827,  the  movement  had  attained  such  propor- 
tions as  to  warrant  the  selection  of  a  committee  to  report  a  plan  of 
organization,  and  on  the  23d  of  March  it  was  determined  to  fit  up  the 
courthouse  with  the  consent  of  the  selectmen. 

School  began  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  under  an  arrangement 
admitting  of  four  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each  per  year.  The  hours 
of  study  for  the  first  term,  opening  the  first  Wednesday  in  May,  were 
prescribed  to  be  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  1  to  5  p.  m. ;  other 
terms  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  trustees.  There  were  to  be 
reviews  once  a  week. 

The  act  of  incorporation  was  approved  June  26  of  the  same  year. 
In  due  time  improvements  were  made  in  the  upper  story  of  the  court- 
house. This  building  had  practically  ceased  to  be  the  property  of 
either  Hillsboro  or  Merrimack  counties,  especially  as  the  courts  of  the 
latter  had  been  established  in  Concord  from  the  incorporation  of  1823. 
The  court  room  and  senate  chamber  were  remodeled.  Entrance  was 
effected  at  either  end  by  a  hall  and  stairway.  In  the  former  apai't- 
ment  a  platform  and  teacher's  desk  were  located  on  the  east;  in  the 
latter,  on  the  north;  opposite  either  were  plain  wooden  seats  and 
desks  arranged  in  rows  in  the  usual  manner.  Between  these  two 
rooms  were  two  smaller  apartments,  devoted  to  recitations,  bell  uses, 
drawing  garments,  and  laboratory.  A  bell  was  presented  to  the  insti- 
tution by  Isaac  Chandler,  a  former  and  later  citizen  of  Hopkinton, 
then  of  Boston. 

The  first  preceptor  of  Hopkinton  Academy  was  George  Peck,  who 
remained  but  a  short  tinie.  The  catalogue  for  the  fall  term  of  1827 
gives  the  following  board  of  instruction:  Jeremiah  Russell,  A.  B., 
preceptor;  Mr.  Jeremiah  Gates,  assistant  preceptor;  Mr.  Luther 
Cross,  lecturer  on  chemistry.  The  whole  number  of  gentlemen  was 
47;  ladies,  26;  total,  73.  This  catalogue  contained  only  the  list  of 
oflftcers,  instructors,  and  students,  and  the  recapitulation  of  the  lat- 
ter.    It  was  printed  on  plain  paper,  with  a  coarse,  brown  cover. 

The  next  year  the  school  was  divided  into  special  male  and  female 
departments.  Hopkinton  Academy  advanced  rapidly  in  success  and 
popularity.  In  1830  there  were  113  students;  in  1831,  159;  in  1835, 
162.  Among  the  earlier  preceptors  were  Enoch  Colby,  Enoch  L. 
Childs,  and  Moody  Currier,  with  a  large  list  of  assistants. 

About  the  year  1843  the  academy  experienced  a  heavy  reverse,  by 
which  its  available  funds  were  reduced  from  $2,500  down  to  $500. 
The  circumstance  was  induced  by  the  business  failure  of  Nathaniel 
Curtis,  a  merchant  in  Hopkinton  Village,  in  whose  hands  were  con- 
siderable sums  of  the  institution's  means.  For  several  years  the 
school  fluctuated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  consequence  of  this 
calamity.     The  institution  received  an  important  impulse  in.  l^^l^ 
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when  a  new  charter  was  approved  on  the  4th  of  July.  By  the  new 
arrangement  the  sum  of  810  contributed  by  an  individual  made  him 
a  trustee.  The  hoard  of  trustees  was  increased,  improvements  made, 
and  prosperity  followed.  At  this  period  the  internal  arrangements 
were  made  more  attractive  and  advantageous  by  new  desks  and  seats 
of  modern  stylo  and  superior  accommodation.  The  time-honored 
institution  declined  again,  however,  from  the  same  causes  that  have 
ruined  many  enterprises  of  its  kind  all  ov(m*  the  country.  C-hanges  in 
population  and  the  increase  of  local  high  schools  in  larger  places 
have  wrought  results  against  which  none  but  well-founded  or  denom- 
inationally supported  institutions  can  contend.  Last  of  all  and  sad 
to  relate,  Ilopkinton  Academy,  Jis  a  material  structure,  went  up  on 
the  wings  of  flame  on  the  morning  of  March  '2\),  1873.  Many  a  pre- 
cious memory  was  quickened  and  many  a  deep  regret  was  experi- 
enced when  it  perished.  As  an  institution  it  nominally  exists,  but 
its  direct  influence  is  gone. 

The  instructicm  given  at  Ilopkinton  Acjwlemy  was  thorough  and 
efficient,  confirming  the  purposes  of  the  institution  as  defined  in  the 
catalogue  of  1835:  '*It  is  designed,  in  the  course  of  studies  pursued 
and  in  the  instruction  given,  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  faculties 
of  the  mind,  as  well  as  to  store  it  with  useful  knowledge.  Efforts 
are  made  to  lead  the  mind  to  think  and  reason  upon  the  subjects 
presented."  The  influence  of  this  culture  has  been  and  is  now 
acknowledged  far  and  wide. 

CON'TOOCOOK   ACADEMY. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  this  institution  frequent  tempo- 
rary high  schools  had  l)een  sustained  in  Contoocookville.  Among 
those  teaching  them  were  ex-(TOvernor  Walter  llarriman,  Prof.  D^'er 
H.  Sanborn,  C-apt.  Orville  Smith.  A  decided  effort  for  an  academy 
was  ma<le  in  185.5.  On  the  15th  of  December  of  that  year  a  prelimi- 
nary meeting  was  held  and  a  voluntary  subscription  list  raised 
amounting  to  $1,450.  After  consideration  it  was  voted  to  abandon 
this  list,  on  the  assurance  of  pecuniary  aid  in  case  the  i)roposed  insti- 
tution came  under  the  control  of  the  New,  or  Swedenborgian,  Church. 
Contributions  came  in  rapidly,  and  soon  amounted  to  $3,0()()  or  more. 
There  are  now  57  shares  in  this  institution.  They  are  rated  at  $10 
each.  On  the  18th  of  January,  1850,  a  building  committee  was 
appointed  and  a  committee  chosen  to  draft  a  constitution.  On  the 
13th  of  March  it  was  voted  to  secure  a  charter.  Building  operations 
began  the  same  spring. 

The  charter  was  approved  July  11.  The  securing  of  the  act  of 
incorporation  was  attended  with  some  difficulty.  The  subject  of  a 
charter  came  up  first  before  the  New  Hampshire  legislative  commit- 
tee on  in(»orporations,  which  body,  not  comprehending  the  signifi- 
cance of  tlie  tijrm  ''  New  Church,"  was  disposed  to  treat  the  matter 
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with  supreme  indifference,  but  later  it  yielded,  and  the  charter  became 
a  fact.  Although  the  work  of  building  was  not  completed,  yet  upon 
the  act  of  legal  incorporation  a  meeting  was  held  in  "Academy  Hall," 
among  the  lumber  and  shavings,  and  an  organization  effected. 

The  first  term  of  Contoocook  Academy  began  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  with  about  80  pupils.  Ambrose  Wayland  Clark,  of 
Dartmouth  College,  was  principal. 

PEMBROKE   ACADEMY.^ 

From  the  first  New  England  has  been  noted  for  her  regard  for  the 
intellectual  welfare  of  her  people.  Not  to  be  behind  others,  the  people 
of  New  Hampshire  early  made  provision  for  the  mental  and  moral 
instruction  of  their  children.  In  1647  the  first  law  establishing  town 
schools  was  enacted.  In  1 693  an  act  was  passed  requiring  the  different 
towns  to  raise  money,  by  assessment  on  the  inhabitants,  for  building 
and  repairing  sehoolhouses  and  for  providing  a  schoolmaster.  In  1 719 
eveiy  town  of  50  householders  or  upward  was  required  to  provide  a 
schoolmaster  to  teach  children  to  read  and  write,  and  every  town  of 
1(K)  householders  to  have  a  grammar  school  kept  by  **some  discreet 
person  of  good  conversation,  well  instructed  in  the  tongues." 

In  1805  the  district  system  was  established.  In  1807  the  assessment 
for  school  purx)oses  was  increased  and  the  law  requiring  grammar 
schools  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek  was  repealed.  From  that  time  laws 
have,  with  great  frequency,  been  passed  regulating  educational  mat- 
ters. The  act  repealing  the  law  requiring  towns  to  have  instruction 
given  in  Latin  and  Greek  was  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  previous 
to  this  time  nine  academies  had  been  incorporated.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  influence  operative  in  the  abolition  of  such  instruction, 
it  is  evident  that  the  class  of  work  attempted  by  the  grammar  schools 
was  now  left  to  the  academies.  It  appears,  then,  that  very  early  was 
felt  the  need  of  a  classical  education,  and  so  the  same  spirit  which  had 
originated  the  previous  enactments  led  to  the  founding  of  institutions 
of  higher  grade.  In  acconlance  with  the  law  referred  to  above,  there 
was  in  this  town  a  grammar  school,  the  house  being  located  on  land 
between  the  dwelling  house  of  Mr.  William  Fife  and  the  Ferry  road, 
so  called,  there  being  but  one  house  to  accommodate  the  people  of  Sun- 
cook  and  Pembroke  street.  Thus  early  in  the  history  of  Pembroke 
was  evinced  a  desire  to  give  to  its  youth  a  higher  education.  It  was 
about  this  time  (1807)  that  there  came  to  Pembroke  three  men  who 
no  doubt  had  the  shaping  of  the  academy — Dr.  Abel  Blanchard,  Rev. 
Abraham  Burnham,  and  Boswell  Stevens,  esq. 

Dr.  Blanchard  was  born  in  Wilton  October  10,  1782.  At  the  age 
of  17  he  w^as  clerk  in  a  store  in  Concord,  where  he  remained  two  or 
three  years.  He  afterwards  studied  medicine  in  Concord.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1805,  he  commenced  practicing  at  Pittsfield.     Here  he  showed  an 


^  Taken  mostly  from  the  Granite  Monthly  ot  "Si^o^eas^set  ^TA\>ac«is^iiwt^>J!^^' 
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interest  in  education,  and  conceived  tlie  idoaof  establishing  an  acad- 
emy. He  made  certain  proposals  to  the  town,  but  they  were  rejected. 
In  1808  he  removed  to  Pembroke. 

Rev.  Mr.  Burnham  was  born  in  Dunbarton  November  18, 1775,  grad- 
uated with  honor  at  Dartmouth  College  in  the  class  of  1804,  and  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Pembroke  in  1808. 

Boswell  Stevens,  esq.,  was  born  in  Pomfret,  Conn.,  in  1782,  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  in  the  same  class  with  Rev.  Mr.  Burnham,  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Pembroke  in  1807. 

Fortunate,  indeed,  was  it  for  Pembroke  that  three  such  men  as  these 
should  become  identified  with  its  interests.  Dr.  Blanchard  did  not 
possess  a  vigorous  constitution.  His  health  began  to  fail  him  about 
the  year  1817,  and  his  death  occurred  March  15,  1818.  It  appears 
that  during  his  last  illness  he  had  conversation  with  Mr.  Burnham 
about  the  disposition  of  his  property,  and  that  it  was  at  Mr.  Bum- 
ham's  suggestion  that  in  his  will,  which  was  dated  January  15, 1818, 
Dr.  Blanchard,  after  making  bequests  to  his  friends  (he  was  unmar- 
ried), left  the  residue  of  his  property  to  found  a  *' public  school  or 
academy  in  Pembroke." 

The  school  was  incorporated  June  25,  1818,  as  Pembroke  Academy, 
although  it  has  for  many  years  been  called  Blanchard  Academy.  The 
first  board  of  trustees,  appointed  by  Dr.  Blanchard,  consisted  of  Rev. 
Abraham  Burnham,  Boswell  Stevens,  esq.,  Daniel  Knox,  esq.,  John 
H.  Merrill,  Timothy  Barnard,  Deacon  Moses  Haseltine,  William 
Haseltine,  Capt.  Jacob  Elliot,  and  Rev.  Jonathan  Curtis. 

In  his  will  Dr.  Blanchard  expressed  the  desire  that  the  people  of 
the  town  raise  funds  adequate  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  school 
building.  On  the  fast  day  subsequent  to  Dr.  Blanchard's  decease 
Rev.  Mr.  Burnham  preached  a  sermon  from  the  text  "Behold  I 
have  set  before  you  an  open  door,  and  no  man  can  shut  it,"  and  a 
subscription  at  that  time  was  taken  amounting  to  $800. 

The  foundation  was  laid  during  the  month  of  October,  1818,  and 
the  building  was  dedicated  May  25,  1819,  Rev.  Jonathan  Curtis,  of 
Epsom,  preaching  the  dedicatory  sermon.  This  bui  jding  was  changed 
to  its  present  external  form  in  1841.  Since  then  the  interior  has  been 
remodeled,  and  from  time  to  time  it  has  been  repaired,  and  at 
present  writing  is  in  fair  condition. 

The  school  was  opened  May  20,  1819,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr. 
Amos  W.  Burnham,  afterwards  piistor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
at  Rindge,  and  Miss  Frances  Newell,  with  an  attendance  of  48  stu- 
dents. In  this  way  was  instituted  a  school  which,  with  varied  suc- 
cess, has  never  failed  to  open  its  doors  regularly  to  welcome  those 
who  have  sought  instruction.  Its  stated  object  is  "for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  rising  generation  in  science,  morality,  and  religion; 
also  for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, writing,  arithmetic,  and  other  branches  of  literature  com- 
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monly  taaght  in  the  pu])lic  schools."  The  aim  ot  the  trustees  and 
teachers  has  been  to  carry  out  the  object  of  the  founder.  It  ought 
to  be  said  that  Rev.  Dr.  Burnham  ever  looked  upon  the  institution 
as  his  child.  He  was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  from  the 
establishment  of  the  school  until  his  death,  in  1852. 

We  give  below  the  names  of  the  principals,  with  the  years  of  their 
service : 

Rev.  Amos  W.  Burnham,  1).  D.,*  1819;  Rev.  Thomas  Jameson,^ 
1819;  Hon.  John  Voss,*  1820;  Rev.  E.  I).  Eldridge,*1831;  Hon.  Joseph 
Dow,  A.  M.,  1833;  Isaac  Kinsman,  A.  M.,*  1837;  Charles  G.  Burn- 
ham, A.  M.,*  1840;  Jonathan  Tenney,  Ph.  D.,^  1844;  Nathaniel  Hills, 
A.  M.,»  1841);  Rev.  Silas  M.  Blanchard,  1851;  John  W.  Ray,  A.  M., 
1852;  Rev.  John  D.  Emerson,  1853;  Rev.  Henry  L.  Boltwood,  1855; 
William  K.  Rowell,  A.  M.,»  1857;  Rev.  SUvanus  Hayward,  1858; 
Charles  H.  Stanley,*  1859;  Charles  G.  Burnham,  A.  M.,*  1860;  Rev. 
S.  L.  Blake,  D.  D.,  1801;  James  H.  Mills,  1802;  Isaac  Walker,  A.  M., 
1803;  L.  R.  Leavitt,  1808;  L.  P.  Blood,  1809;  William  H.  Hubbard,^ 
1870;  William  M.  Sawin,  1871;  Martin  W.  Hoyt,  A.  B.,  1872;  Isaac 
Walker,  A.  M.,  1873-1891,  and  still  in  office. 

It  has  a  long  list  of  gentlemen  and  lady  assistants,  of  whom  we  will 
mention  the  late  Rev.  E.  B.  Foster,  D.  D.,  and  Hon.  Amos  Tuck;  also 
Hon.  J.  W.  Pattei^son,  of  Hanover;  Hon.  L.  D.  Stevens,  of  Concord; 
Hon.  John  Swett,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Hon.  John  B.  Sanborn, 
of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Of  those  who  were  once  scholars,  Noah  Martin,  Benjamin  F.  Pres- 
cott,  Nat.  Head,  Charles  H.  Bell,  and  Moody  Currier  have  been  gov- 
ernors of  New  Hampshire;  B.  F.  Butler,  governor  of  Massachusetts; 
Simon  Brown,  lieutenant-governor  of  Massachusetts;  Enoch  W.  East- 
man, lieutenant-governor  of  Iowa;  Benning  W.  Jenness,  Moses  Norris, 
Byron  M.  Cutcheon,  Members  of  Congress. 

We  could  mention,  were  it  wise,  a  large  number  who  have  been 
State  senators  and  representatives,  judges,  physicians,  clergymen, 
and  teachers;  in  fact,  its  alumni  has  graced  all  the  walks  of  life. 

The  fund  left  by  Dr.  Blanchard  at  the  present  time  amounts  to 
1^2,300.     This  has  been  increased  as  follows: 

In  1830  Hon.  Boswell  Stevens,  of  Pembroke,  left  a  legacy  of  *1,000. 
In  1805  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Wilkins,  of  Suncook,  widow  of  the  late  J.  H. 
Wilkins,  esq.,  a  former  treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees,  made  a 
donation  of  il,000.  In  1800  Mr.  John  C.  Knox,  of  Pembroke,  a  former 
trustee,  made  the  academy  residuary  legatee;  there  was  received 
*2,544.  In  1874  Mrs.  Betsey  Whitehouse.  of  Pembroke,  made  a  dona- 
tion of  tl,0()0,  and  in  1877  left,  by  will,  «2,000.  In  1880  Samuel  P. 
Langmaid,  esq.,  of  Somerville,  Mass.,  a  native  of  Chichester,  left, 
by  will,  l?5,000.  In  1885  Hon.  Asa  Fowler,  of  Concord,  a  native  of 
Pembroke,  left,  by  will,  *1,000.     In  1887  Miss  Sarah  P.  Knox,  of  Pem- 
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broke,  a  former  studeiit,  agreeably  to  wishes  expressed  by  her  sister, 
the  late  Elizabeth  A.  Knox,  who  also  attended  school  at  the  academy, 
made  a  donation  of  W,()0(),  to  be  known  as  the  *' Elizabeth  A.  Knox 
fund."  There  was  also  received  in  1888  from  the  estate?  of  the  late 
Sarah  J.  Moore,  of  Pembroke,  ^5(X),  accoi^ding  to  a  provision  of  the 
will  of  her  late  husband,  McC'onell  Moore,  another  former  student, 
who  died  in  1878.  In  1885  there  was  bequeathed  to  the  academy  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  by  Mr.  Guy  T.  Little,  of  Bismarck,  X.Dak., 
who  attende<l  school  at  the  ac^idemy,  but  the  institution  ha«  not  yet 
come  into  possession  of  the  legacy.  A  gift  was  also  received  in  1879 
by  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  E.  M.  Knox,  of  Pembroke. 

The  library,  though  not  as  large  as  it  should  be,  is  receiving  addi- 
tions, several  volumes  having  been  purchased  lately  by  the  scholars; 
others  contributed  by  friends  and  former  students. 

A  room  in  the  academy  has  been  set  apart  as  an  art  gallery,  in 
which  are  already  several  portraits  and  photographs  of  the  alumni. 
There  is  already  the  nucleus  of  a  museum,  which  contains  such  curi- 
osities as  will  be  of  use  in  illustrating  former  habits  of  living,  etc. 
A  case  for  specimens  of  natural  history  has  been  presented  by  the  Post 
Graduate  Association,  and  already  specimens  of  birds  have  been  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  W.  II.  Thompson. 

The  students  publish  monthly  during  term  time  a  school  journal 
called  the  Academian,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  school. 

The  present  condition  of  the  school  is  encouraging  and  its  future 
hopeful.  The  sixty-eighth  annual  catalogue  (1886-87)  gives  an 
attendance  of  180  for  the  year,  and  the  attendance  during  the  winter 
term  of  1887-88  has  been  the  largest  winter  term  for  several  years. 
It  has  three  courses  of  study — classical,  aciidemic,  and  English — fit- 
ting students  for  college  as  well  as  for  a  business  life.  Since  1877 
classes  have  regularly  graduated,  that  of  1890  numbering  6,  with  11 
in  the  class  of  1891.     Nearly  all  are  classified  students. 

In  18(13  the  board  of  trustees  was  so  changed  as  to  include  the 
friends  of  the  People's  Literary  Institute  and  (xymnasium,  an  institu- 
tion which  had  existed  from  1841,  and  for  some  years  was  a  rival  of 
the  old  school.  Since  this  change  there  has  been  a  union  of  sympa- 
thy and  effort  in  the  support  of  the  academy. 

The  academy  is  beautifully  located  upon  an  elevated  plain,  com- 
manding a  delightful  view  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  It  is  about 
half  a  mile  east  of  the  Merrimac  River,  6  miles  from  Concord,  and 
about  1  mile  from  Suncook  depot.  Students  are  divided  into  four 
classes.  Applicants  for  the  fourth  class  must  show  that  they  possess 
a  thoi-ough  knowledge  of  those  branches  of  study  known  as  "commou 
school."  Students  whose  scholarship  during  the  course  averages  85, 
or  higher,  in  each  study,  and  wiio  maintain  a  good  moral  character, 
receive  diplomas  on  completion  of  the  course,  subject,  however,  to 
the  decision  of  the  trustees.'    Such  students,  unless  excused  by  the 
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trustees  or  teachei's,  will  prepare  some  exercise  assigned  by  the  teach- 
ers or  the  class,  to  be  delivered  at  the  time  of  the  anuual  graduation 
•  at  the  close  of  the  spring  term.  Those  who  eut^r  upon  a  course,  and 
for  any  reason  lose  a  term  or  a  part  of  a  term,  are  under  the  necessity 
of  making  up  those  studies  pursued  by  the  class. 

ATKINSON   ACADEMY. 

This  academy  was  incorporated  February  17,  1791.  Only  three 
academies,  Phillips  Exeter,  New  Ipswich,  and  Chesterfield,  were  made 
corporate  institutions  earlier  than  this,  and  as  Atkinson  went  into 
operation  some  years  before  it  was  incorporated,  it  maybe  ('onsidered 
for  age  the  second  oldest  academy  in  the  State. 

The  lirst  academic  building  was  consumed  by  lire  November  16, 
1802.  The  school,  however,  continued  to  live,  and  a  new  frame 
building  was  erected  in  1803,  the  expenses  being  mostly  borne  by  the 
citizens  of  Atkinson. 

Upon  application  to  the  legislature  a  grant  was  made  June,  1803,  to 
the  trust<jes  of  the  academy,  giving  them  permission  to  raise  by  a 
lottery  $2,000  for  the  Ijenellt  of  the  institution.  Very  little,  however, 
was  realized  from  this  legislative  grant.  In  1809  another  grant  of 
half  a  township  of  land  in  the  county  of  Coos  was  made  by.  the  legis- 
ture  to  Atkinson  and  Gilmanton  academies  in  equal  proportion, 
although  Atkinson  was  also  unfortunate  in  this  grant,  as  she  received 
little  from  the  sale  of  her  portion  of  the  land. 

Though  without  permanent  funds,  it  maintained  an  excellent  stand- 
ard, and  previous  to  1850  had  instructed  and  sent  forth  some  2,000 
different  students.  Early  in  the  century  a  female  department  was 
established  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  drawing,  painting,  embroidery 
and  various  other  kinds  of  needlework. 

Among  its  long  line  of  precei)U3rs  and  students  there  are  many 
names  that  have  become  familiar  in  the  State  or  the  nation.  Of  its 
history  during  recent  years  we  have  no  reliable  data. 

APPLETON   ACADEMY,  NEW    IPSWICH. 

The  New  Ipswich  Academy  was  chartered  in  1789  and  had  some 
peculiar  privilege  in  connection  with  Dartmouth  C-ollege,  and  the 
oflicf'rs  of  Dartmouth  College  had  a  voice  in  the  selection  and 
retaining  of  a  principal.  It  has  been  the  preparative  school  of  very 
many  whose  names  are  heard  in  the  commercial  and  literary  world. 
It  depended  for  its  support  upon  its  patrons,  temporarily  assisted  by 
donations  from  its  friends.  In  1853  its  name  was  changed  by  the 
insertion  of  ''Appleton,"  in  honor  of  Samuel  Appleton,  who  gave  to 
it  nearly  *30,000. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  number  of  graduates;  the  finst  cata- 
logue being  printed  in  1 830,  and  none  from  that  time  until  1850  giv- 
ing the  number  graduating.     The  average  number  in  atteiLd&\y;^^<:s^ 
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the  year  1869  was  119,  and  that  is  the  highest  avei-age  given  in  any 
catalogue  (Report  of  1870).  The  graduating  class  of  that  year  num- 
bered 12.  In  1870  it  had  nearly  completed  a  new  gymnasium  and 
reading  room.  Its  location  is  very  pleasant  and  healthy,  and  the 
moral  and  religious  influence  exerted  on  its  pupils  is  second  to  that 
of  no  school  of  the  kind  in  the  State.  The  institution  had  in  1870  a 
working  fund  of  $25,000,  besides  the  academy  building  and  boarding 
house. 

This  school  is,  with  one  exception,  the  oldest  institution  of  the 
kind  in  the  State.  It  is  situated  some  3  miles  from  the  dei>ot  at 
Mason  Village,  N.  H.,  on  the  Peterboro  and  Shirley  Branch  of  the 
Fitchburg  Railroad. 

This  school  is  designed  to  furnish  young  gentlemen  a  thorough 
preparation  for  college,  and  to  furnish  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  a 
course  of  study  calculated  to  fit  them  for  teaching  or  for  the  duties 
of  business  life. 

There  are  connected  with  the  school  five  societies  whose  aim  is 
either  religious,  social,  literary,  or  musical.  There  is  a  library  of 
many  hundred  volumes  belonging  to  the  academy,  and  also  a  new 
and  valuable  town  library,  to  which  the  students  have  access. 

By  the  munificence  of  the  late  Dr.  A.  A.  Gould,  of  Boston,  the 
school  is  provided  with  one  of  the  finest  geological  cabinets  in  the 
State.  There  is  also  a  good  chemical,  philosophical,'  and  mathemat- 
ical apparatus.  Students  in  surveying  will  have  the  benefit  of  prac- 
tice in  the  field  with  compass,  theodolite,  and  leveling  instruments. 

A  public  examination  of  the  several  classes  is  held  at  the  close 
of  the  fall  and  spring  terms  l>efore  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
trustees. 

APPLETON  ACADEMY,  MOUNT   VERNON,  N.  H. 

Appleton  Academy,  of  this  place,  was  founded  and  incorporated  In 
1850.  It  is  endowed  with  a  fund  of  $6,600.  The  school  property, 
including  buildings,  library  of  above  a  thousand  volumes,  and  appa- 
ratus has  a  value  of  at  least  $8,000.  The  number  of  its  alumni,  1870, 
must  reach  nearly  1,000.  The  school  year  embraces  three  terms  of 
twelve  weeks  each,  at  an  expense  of  about  $160  per  scholar  for  the 
year. 

BOSCAWEN   ACADEMY. 

Boscawen  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  many  distinguished  men 
who  either  claimed  it  as  their  birthplace  or  were  educated  there. 
Among  these  were  Daniel  and  Ezekiel  Webster,  who  were  born  just 
over  the  line  in  Salisbury,  and  who  used  to  go  over  to  Boscawen  to 
lecite  to  the  famous  old  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wood. 

The  academy  dates  from  the  year  1827.  Money  was  first  raised 
an)ong  the  citizens  by  subscription  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
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building,  and  on  March  29,  at  a  meeting  of  the  trustees,  it  was  voted 
to  apply  to  the  legislature  for  an  act  of  incorporation. 

The  academy  building  was  completed  during  the  year.  Dr.  W (kkI 
himself,  besides  a  generous  donation  in  money,  giving  the  shingles 
that  covered  it,  "shaved  by  his  own  hands." 

The  bell  was  the  gift  of  Daniel  Webster.  Ezekiel  Webster  also 
contributed  liberally  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  building. 

The  school  was  opened  in  April  following,  and  before  the  close  of 
the  year  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  was  8(5.  From  this  time 
until  185G  its  history  was  the  common  one  of  the  small  village 
academy.  In  the  last-named  year  the  trustees  voted  to  lease  the 
building  for  a  term  of  twenty  years  to  Mr.  JonatJmn  Tenney,  the 
lessee  having  the  right  to  make  such  alterations  in  the  building  as  he 
might  deem  necessary.  Soon  after  extensive  alterations  were  made, 
and  the  school  became  widely  known  as  the  Elmwood  Institute.  In 
1868  the  lease  was  canceled  by  mutual  agreement.  Jonathan  Tenney 
was  born  in  Vermont;  early  taught  district  schools;  graduated  at 
Dartmouth;  read  law  and  medicine;  adopted  teaching  as  a  profession 
from  the  love  of  it;  pursued  it  with  marked  success  for  many  years  as 
principal  of  grammar  school,  academy,  and  high  school;  was  editor 
of  educational  periodicals;  active  in  organizing  State  and  county 
teachers'  associations,  of  which  he  was  either  secretary  or  treasurer 
nmny  years.  During  the  last  twenty  yeai's  of  his  life  he  lived  in  New 
York  and  held  many  of  the  highest  educational  offices  in  that  State, 
lie  was  author  and  editor  of  several  historical,  statistical,  and  educa- 
tional publications. 

In  1870  the  academy  building  was  rented  to  the  trustees  of  the 
school  district,  and  in  1872  it  was  voted  that  the  building  and  grounds 
should  l)e  sold,  "the  avails  invested,  and  the  increase  appropriated 
for  educational  purposes."  It  was  decided,  however,  "that  the  bell 
should  not  be  disposed  of,  but  kept  in  the  building  as  at  present." 

In  1874  the  1^2,000  for  which  the  buildings  and  grounds  were  sold 
was  invested  in  the  Penacook  Savings  Bank,  "  the  principal  never  to 
be  withdrawn  without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  district." 

Among  public  men  who  in  early  years  attended  Hoscawen  Academy 
is  President  S.  C.  Bartlett,  of  Dartmouth  College.  He  and  his 
brothers  came  to  it  from  the  adjacent  town  of  Salisbury. 

PENACOOK  ACADEMY. 

The  citizens  of  Fisherville,  feeling  the  need  of  better  educational 
privileges  than  those  furnished  in  the  neighboring  towns,  established 
in  the  winter  of  180f>  the  Penacook  Academy,  and  the  school  was 
opened  November  0  of  the  following  year. 

In  the  spring  of  1875  A.  C.  Hai*dy,  A.  ^F.,  took  charge  of  the  acad- 
emy, and  in  order  to  specify  its  design  an<l  plan  changed  its  name  U^ 
Penacook  Nornml  Academy.     Its  curriculuiu  v;^'«»  ysx^vi^  n<6x>j  xcc^^Ssn. 
J157— A^o.  3 6 
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broader  and  the  coui-so  of  study  jifieatly  enlarged.  In  other  respects 
the  academy  wjis  so  well  e(iuipi)e<l  as  to  make  it  the  peer  of  any  schooi 
of  its  class  in  New  Kngland.  The  school  was  arranged  in  five  depart* 
ments,  viz:  preparatory,  normal,  business,  scientific,  and  clansical. 
Tlie  board  of  instnu'tion  was  <*nlarged  from  three  to  nine  meiul>ers. 
Thus  bv  the  liberalitv  an<l  energetic  acticm  of  the  trustees  of  this 
institution  the  people  were  put  in  the  enjoyment  of  superior  educa- 
tional privileges. 

HOLOERNKSS   S(^H(M»L    FOR    BOYS. 

The  llolderness  SelHM>l  for  Hoys,  under  the  charge  of  Ilev.  Frauk 
('.  Coolbaugh,  A.  M.,  an<l  a  full  corps  of  teachens,  is  situated  near 
INymouth,  among  tlie  foothills  of  the  White  Mountains,  and  is  doing 
excellent  work.  It  has  four  coui'ses  of  study — a  classical,  scientific, 
commercial,  and  English.  The  classical  is  arranged  for  four  years, 
and  consists  of  the  studies  required  for  admission  to  college. 

Instruction  in  military  tactics  is  an  integral  part  of  the  physical 
training  the  boys  receive,  and  is  regularly  given. 

The  school  was  established  al>out  thirteen  years  ago.  The  build- 
ings are  excellent  and  supplied  with  all  modern  improvements. 

DOW   ACADEMY. 

Dow  Academy  was  founded  by  Moses  A.  Dow,  of  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  in  the  year  1885. 

The  design  of  this  academy  is  to  promote  the  higher  education  of 
young  men  and  women,  and  also  toaffoiil  a  thorough  preparation  for 
college  to  such  as  <lesire  it. 

The  instruction,  discipline,  and  influences  are  such  as  it  is  believed 
will  secure  the  highest  <levelopment  of  character,  and  be  the  best 
preparation  for  a  lift*  of  future  usefulness. 

Tlie  academy  is  situated  in  Franconia,  N.  H.,  and  in  beauty  of 
scenery  and  health  fulness  of  location  is  unsurpassed  by  any  similar 
institution  in  New^  England. 

The  academy  grounds  contain  5  acres;  the  academy  building  is  ai 
handsome,  substantial  structure,  with  convenient  recitation  i*ooms, 
and  such  other  rooms  as  are  needed  for  apparatus,  library,  reading 
room,  etc.,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  heated  throughout  with 
steam. 

The  courses  of  stu<ly  embrace  two  departments,  preparatory  and 
academic.  Tlu»  prei)aratory  is  d(»signed  to  fit  pupils  for  the  advanced 
couises  of  study.  This  department  is  thoroughly  graded  and  under 
comi)etent  teachers,  who  employ  the  best  modern  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. The  academic  comprises  two  coui*ses  of  study,  the  classical  and 
the  English.  The  (*lassical  course  has  been  planned  with  great  care, 
and  is  intended  toalTord  a  complete  preparation  for  our  best  colleges. 
I^he  English  coui'se  is  designed  for  those  who  do  not  expect  to  enter 
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college.  It  aims  to  give  breadth  of  culture  and  to  impart  a  tlioi*ough 
knowledge  of  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  education.  Students 
who  satis fa(*torily  complete  either  the  classical  or  the  English  course 
receive  a  diploma.  Five  annual  prizes  for  excellence  in  scholarship 
are  given. 

The  trustees  at  the  last  annual  meeting  vot.ed  to  add  two  new 
departments  of  instruction  for  the  ensuing  year.  These  consist  of  a 
course  of  normal  training  for  teachers,  and  a  course  in  telegraphy, 
stenography,  and  typewriting.  Steps  have  been  t^ken  to  provide 
means  for  the  encouragement  of  athletic  sports.  The  trustees  have 
appointed  a  committee  to  select  and  prepare  suit>able  grounds  for  base- 
ball and  other  games.  In  the  fall  term  an  athletic  association  will  be 
formed,  instruction  given,  prizes  offered,  and  regular  field  days 
established. 

The  academy  possesses  an  extensive  apparatus  for  illustrating  nat- 
ural philosophy;  a  museum  of  natural  history,  to  which  additions  are 
constantly  being  made;  also,  anatomical  and  astronomical  charts;  a 
complete  set  of  Rand  &  McNally's  and  Johnston's  wall  maps,  illus- 
trative of  modern  and  ancient  geography;  a  cofnpact  and  valuable 
stereopticon;  and  a  comjKiund  mici'oscope,  adapted  to  every  grade  of 
work. 

The  library  contains  only  books  of  acknowledged  merit.  Great  care 
is  taken  to  select  the  best  works  in  each  department  of  literature  and 
science.  Students  have  regular  access  to  the  library,  and  receive  all 
nce<lful  counsel  and  help  in  the  choice  of  books.  The  collection  is 
constantly  enlarged  by  systematic  and  liberal  additions,  and  it  is  the 
purpose  of  theoflRcei's  of  the  school  to  make  the  library  one  of  special 
educational  value.  The  reading  room,  open  to  all  students,  has  on 
file  the  leading  journals  and  magazines  of  the  day. 

The  Automathian  Society  meets  once  in  two  weeks  for  practice  in 
debate*,  essaj^s,  and  declamation.  There  ift  also  a  religious  associa- 
tion which  holds  devotional  meetings  on  Thursday  evening  of  each 
week.  Both  of  these  societies  are  conducted  by  the  students,  and 
have  rooms  in  the  academy. 

The  entire  expense  for  the  sch(M)l  year,  including  board  and  room 
in  the  academy  Iniarding  house,  tuition,  books,  fuel,  lights,  and  wash- 
ing, need  not  exceed  |{15().  The  average  attendance  of  students  dur- 
ing the  school  year  l.S!H)-'Jl  was  nearly  100. 

BREWSTER  FREE   ACADEMY. 

The  first  schoolhouse  in  Wolfel)orough  was  built  in  1793,  but  it  was 
not  until  1820  that  any  special  interest  in  education  was  shown,  that 
year  witnessing  the  incorporation  of  the  "  Wolfeborough  and  Tufton- 
borough  Academy."  A  suitable  building  was  erected  in  1820-21,  and 
th(»  academy  was  carried  on  with  considerable  success  until  186f5,  when 
the  property  was  leased  to  the  Christian  Societv-*^^^^^^^^^^^^'^*^^'^'^'^ 
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tlie  '*  Christian  Institute."  The  agreement  with  the  society  was  that 
their  denomination  should  raise  a  fund  of  $10,000  and  "  put  the  school 
on  a  goml  foundation."  In  1870  the  institution  was  called  the  *'  Wolfe- 
borough  Institute,"  and  was  in  <;harge  of  a  corporati<m  styleil  the 
*' Christian  Educational  Society."  The  number  of  students  enrolled 
was  then  133.  The  academy  was  most  prosperous  aliout  the  year  1835, 
and  among  the  students  at  that  time  was  Henry  Wilson,  afterwards 
Vice-President  of  the  I'nited  States.  The  old  charter  of  the  institu- 
tion was  renewed  in  June,  1887,  by  the  New  Hamp.shire  legislature, 
the  name  being  changed  to  the  Brewster  Free  Academy  in  honor  of 
John  Brewster,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a  native  of  Wolfeborough  and  a 
successful  Boston  banker,  f nmi  the  trustees  of  whose  estate  it  receives 
a  large  income.  This  income  will  increase  as  certain  annuities,  now 
charged  to  the  estate,  expire,  and  is  expected  to  become  in  time  more 
than  1540,000. 

The  management  of  the  academy  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  11 
trustees,  and  is  wholly  nonsectarian.  Tuition  and  text-books  are 
free  to  the  pupils,  and  all  the  expenses  are  paid  from  the  income 
received  from  the  Bfewster  estate. 

The  site  of  the  academy  embraces  nearly  40  acres  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Winnepesaukee  and  commands  a  wide  outlook,  whose  beauty 
of  scenery  is  seldom  equaled. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  trustees  do  not  control  any  capital,  the 
development  of  the  institution  is  necessarily  slow,  and  it  will  be 
many  years  before  all  the  projected  buildings  are  completed.  The 
present  accommodations  are  ample  for  160  pupils. 

The  first  term  was  opened  in  September,  1887,  with  40  scholars  and 
3  teachers;  in  1891  the  scholars  numbered  more  than  100,  and  there 
were  7  teachers.     Prof.  E.  II.  Lord  is  principal. 

Two  courses  of  study  are  pi'ovided,  one  furnishing  ample  prepara- 
tion for  college,  the  other  equal  in  disciplinary  value  to  the  firat, 
but  so  framed  as  to  allow  some  latitude  for  choice  on  the  part  of  the 
student,  according  to  his  needs  and  purposes. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  held  in  June,  1890,  it  was  voted  to 
establish  a  course  in  nmnual  training. 

The  only  accommodation  for  pupils  now  under  academy  control  is 
a  half  dozen  rooms  in  a  house  on  the  academy  grounds,  provided  by 
the  liberality  of  one  of  the  trustees,  and  primarily  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  teachers.  These  rooms  and  the  cost  of  board,  including 
light  and  steam  heat,  will  probably  be  1^4.50  per  week.  Tuition  and 
text-books  are  free. 

CilLMANTON   ACADEMY. 

By  Rev.  S.  8.  N.  Grkeley,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

Judge  Tourgce  in  his  Fool's  Errand  says  tersely  and  forcibly:  "The 

remedy  for  darkness  is  light;  for  ignorance,  knowledge;  for  wrong, 

I'JghteousneHS.     Educate  the  voter,  because  the  nation  can  not  afford 

that  ho  should  be  ignorant."    Ex-Pr^Hv^^uV  M«h>j^^  ^\^.,vDL^^^<5««.h. 
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in  Canton,  Ohio:  "Ignorant  voters  are  powder  and  balls  for  the 
demagogue."  The  New  England  fathei*8  saw  that,  especially  in  repub- 
lics, popular  ignorance  is  popular  peril.  But  they  saw  still  further 
that  education  must  be  more  than  simply  of  the  intellect.  Science  is 
not  virtue.  There  must  be  the  pervjisive  influence  of  that  Chris- 
tianity which  sanctifies  the  power  of  knowledge  and  teaches  the  free 
man  what  is  true  liberty. 

In  the  settlement  of  New  England  towns  the  fathers  gave  these 
matters  early  attention.  After  the  pattern  of  the  Pilgrims  landing 
on  the  bleak  coast  of  Plymouth,  "they  built  a  shelter  for  their  heads 
with  rapid  industr}-,  then  built  a  house  for  God,  and  built  the  school- 
house  beneath  its  shadow." 

The  founders  of  Gilmanton  took  early  measures  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  the  young.  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  settlement,  1769, 
they  voted  to  build  two  schoolhouses  and  hire  a  teacher  eight  months 
the  ensuing  year.  The  following  year,  1770,  they  voted  a  tax  of  £20 
for  the  schools,  and  the  early  town  records  show  a  constantly  increas- 
ing liberality  and  zeal  for  popular  education,  till  the  districts  were 
enabled  to  employ  and  pay  their  own  local  teachers,  when  the  state- 
ments in  town  reports  ceased. 

There  were  now  many  leading  citizens  who  desired  the  establish- 
ment of  an  institution  of  a  higher  order  and  broader  reach  than  the 
common  schools.  After  due  consultation  a  petition  was  presented  to 
the  legislature,  and  Gilmanton  Academy  was  incorporated  in  171)4. 
A  commodious  building  was  rapidly  pushed  forward  and  the  school 
opened  under  the  instruction  of  Peter  L.  Folsom,  A.  H.,  a  graduate 
of  Dartmouth  College,  who  continued  as  principal  during  the  fol- 
lowing six  years.  From  that  date  to  the  present  Gilmanton  Academy 
has  livf  d,  while  many  kindred  institutions  have  passed  away. 

What  is  on  record  of  its  early  history  must  be  gathered  from  the 
careful  chronicles  of  Rev.  Daniel  Lancaster,  who  published  a  History 
of  Gilmanton  many  years  ago.  It  is  now  out  of  print  and  difficult  to 
obtain.  On  the  night  of  September  25,  1872,  all  the  records  and 
catalogues,  with  the  miscellaneous  papers,  of  the  academy  were 
burned.  The  records  had  been  carefully  kept  by  Stephen  L.  Greeley, 
who  held  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  for  fifty  suc- 
cessive years. 

In  171iG  a  fund  had  been  raised  of  $r),5(K).  On  October  1,  1799, 
Stephen  Moody,  the  village  lawyer,  was  elected  to  the  board  of  trus- 
tees and  to  the  office  of  treasurer,  which  office  he  held  for  thirty-flve 
years.  The  affairs  of  the  institution  went  on  very  pleasantly  and 
prosperously  till  January  22,  1808,  when  a  sad  trial  came  through  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  academy  building  by  lire.  On  the  24th  of 
February  the  frame  of  the  present  building  was  erected.  The  town 
voted  to  contribute  ^250  toward  completing  the  building,  and  the  trus- 
tees granted  the  right  to  hold  in  the  hall  the  annual  towiv  VAft^\.vcv*^. 
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Through  the  opportune  publication  of  the  town  history  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Lancaster,  the  names  aiv  preserved  of  all  who  lm<l  care  of  this 
institution  from  the  l>ejj:inning — men  who  were  zealous  for  popular 
education,  and,  so  far  as  they  were  citizens  of  (TJlmanfon,  men  who 
did  much  for  the  prosi>erity  and  honor  of  the  town.  My  the  terms 
of  the  charter  *'the  full  boaiil  of  trustees  shall  consist  of  ten  mem- 
bers." At  this  date  (181)1)  they  are  as  follows:  H<m.  Thomas  Cogs- 
well, Gilmanton,  pi^esident  and  treasurer;  Rev.  S.  S.  N.  Greeley,  (Til- 
man  ton,  secretary;  Daniel  S.  Ayer,  Gilmanton;  Col.  Joseph  IJadger, 
Gilmanton;  Col.  John  B.  BatcheK'.er,  Ilyde  Park,  Mass.;  Dr.  George 
H.  Brown,  Gilmanton;  Stephen  G.  Clarke,  Tenafly,  N.  J.;  Stephen 
H.  Dearborn,  Gilmanton;  Hon.  Joshua  (4.  Hall,  Dover;  John  L. 
Stoddard,  Gilmanton.  Instructors:  Samuel  W.  Robertson,  Dart- 
mouth, principal,  Latin,  Greek,  and  natural  science;  Mrs.  Grace  K. 
Robertson,  mathematics  and  English;  Mrs.  Emma  P.  Dearborn, 
music  (instrumental  and  vocal) ;  John  M.  Sargent,  elocution. 

The  aim  of  this  school  is  to  give  thorough  instruction  adapt^^d  to 
the  needs  of  the  individual  scholar,  to  furnish  a  thorough  preparatoi^^ 
course  for  such  as  wish  to  enter  (»ollege,  and  a  practical  course  for 
such  as  must  confine  themselves  to  an  academic  education. 

To  this  end  every  reasonable  endeavor  is  nmde,  and  teachers  do  all 
in  their  power  for  the  welfare  of  the  individual  scholars,  endeavoring 
always  to  build  up  a  good  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  character.  Its 
success  as  a  preparatory  school  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  but  three  other 
towns  and  cities  in  New  Hampshire  have  sent  more  men  to  Dartmouth 
College  than  have  entered  there  from  (Tilmanton  Academy.  Its  pupils 
are  received  by  Dartmouth  without  examination.  A  simple  certiTi- 
care  from  the  principal  that  they  have  passed  through  the  prescribed 
course  in  Gilmanton  is  sufficient. 

The  academy  is  furnished  with  philosophical  apparatus,  and  a 
library,  numbering  over  a  thousand  volumes,  is  daily  accessible  to 
the  students.  Within  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  very  gratifying 
enlargement  of  facilities  for  the  improvement  and  literary  enjoyment 
of  students  and  villagers  by  the  furnishing  of  a  reatling  room  through 
the  generous  gift  of  John  L.  Stoddard,  the  popular  lecturer.  He  has 
supplied  its  tables  with  the  leading  magazines  and  daily  and  weekly 
papers,  leaving  no  lack  for  the  delightful  occupancy  of  hours  of  quiet 
rest  from  the  wearying  cares  of  the  outside  world. 

Gilmanton  is  located  18  miles  northeast  of  Concord,  8  miles  from 
Laconia,  and  0  miles  from  Lake  Winnepesaukee.  For healthfulness  it 
can  not  be  surpassed.  With  the  exception  of  Bethlehem  (just  under 
the  White  Mountains),  statistics  put  (iilmanton  as  the  highest  town 
in  the  State.  The  air  is  a  marvel  for  purity,  dryness,  and  invigorat- 
ing power.  Rev.  Dr.  Irenjeus  Prime,  of  the  Xew  York  Observer, 
who  a  few  summers  ago  passed  a  portion  of  his  vacation  here,  wrote 
to  his  paper  that  "  Gilmanton  for  healthfulness  is  wonderful!  People 
that  live  well  live  long.     The  town  \\aa  x^eoT^^  ol  tcvqy^  tVvau  sixty  of 
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its  inhabitants  who  liave  lived  more  than  1*0  years — some  100, 103,  and 
104  yeai*s."  Here,  tlien,  is  one,  and  a  most  desirable,  essential  in  the 
founding  ot  any  institntion  for  diligent  and  successful  study. 

TILDEN   ladies'   SEMINARY,    MOUNT   LEBANON,    N.    H. 

By  HiKAM  OnriTTT.  LL.  D. 


This  seminary  derived  its  name  from  its  founder,  Mr.  William  Til- 
den,  a  wealthy  business  man  of  New  York  City,  a  portion  of  whose 
boyhood  was  spent  in  that  town.  He  at  first  gave  $11,500  of  the 
1^15,000  which  was  the  cost  of  the  original  building  and  grounds. 

The  school  was  opened  September  ID,  1855,  Prof.  Allen  H.  Weld, 
principal.  lie  remained  in  charge  for  three  years,  and  was  succeeded 
b3'  Rev.  James  Means,  whose  term  of  administration  was  only  one 
year.  The  third  principal  was  Prof.  V.  II.  Dean,  who  remained  in 
charge  four  years. 

The  school  opened  with  some  75  pupils,  including  lK)arders  and  day 
schohirs,  and  continued  with  much  uniformity  in  numbers  until 
l*rofessor  Dean  took  charge,  when  the  school  began  to  decline,  and  at 
the  end  of  his  four  years  nothing  was  left  of  it.  In  the  spring  of  18G5 
Prof.  Iliram  Orcutt  was  elected  principal.  He  had  for  twelve  years 
served  as  principal  of  Thetford  (Vt.)  Academy,  and  for  five  year's  as 
principal  of  North  Granville  (N.  Y.)  Ladies'  Seminary,  and  was  then 
principal  of  Glenwood  I^adies'  Seminary,  at  West  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
In  assuming  this  new  charge  Professor  Orcutt  still  retained  the  man- 
agement of  Glenwood,  and  for  throe  years  ran  both  institutions,  70 
miles  apart.  Tilden  Seminary  opened  under  his  administration  with 
some  75  pupils,  and  continued  to  increase  until  the  building  was  full 
to  its  utmost  boarding  capacity. 

In  1868  Mr.  Tilden  gave  an  additional  sum  of  «20,000  for  the 
erection  of  two  spacious  wings,  more  than  doubling  its  capacity, 
and  adding  a  large  gymnasium  and  parh)r.  Tlie  new  building  was 
dedicated  in  the  summer  of  1809  witli  appropriate  ceremonies.  A 
little  later,  after  the  death  of  tlie  founder,  his  family  added  some 
♦8,000  for  a  library  and  apparatus,  which  largely  increased  the 
facilities  of  the  school. 

During  the  sixteen,  years  of  Professor  Orcutt's  administration  the 
average  attendance  was  88  and  the  aggregate  attendance  was  204. 
The  whole  number  of  different  pupils  was  1,000  and  the  number  of 
graduates  187.     More  than  thirty  States  were  represented  inthe  school. 

In  the  year  1880  Prof.  E.  Hubard  Harlow,  who  hiul  occupied  a  chair 
at  Lafayette  College,  Pennsylvania,  took  charge  of  the  school.  He 
made  extensive  repairs,  si)ending  some  ^1 2,000  for  steam  heat  and 
other  important  improvements.  He  intro<luced  some  changes  in  the 
course  of  studies,  but  has  maintained  the  high  standard  of  scholar- 
ship and  attainments  necessarj^  for  graduation  which  his  \lre,dft,<;ft}s»^<^^ 
had  established. 
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Professor  Barlow  has  been  ten  yeai's  at  Tilden  and  still  holds  his 
position  as  principal.  Under  his  administration  the  school  has  main- 
tained in  a  qniet  way  a  high  position  in  the  front  rank  of  home  board- 
ing schools  in  New  England.  The  number  of  pupils  hais  averaged 
about  50  per  annum,  and  nearly  50  have  graduated  from  the  seminary. 
Hence  more  than  1,500  young  ladies  have  enjoyed  under  this  roof  all 
the  advantages  of  the  higher  aca<lemic  education  for  women. 

Tilden  Ladies'  Seminary  led  the  way  in  this  noble  work  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  has  for  years  been  t  he  feeder  of  Wellesley  and  Smith 
colleges,  which  have  come  into  existence  since  it  was  founded. 

ROBINSON   FRMALE  SEMINARV.* 

The  Robinson  Seminary  was  established  through  the  liberal  bequest 
of  the  late  William  Robinson,  a  native  of  Exeter,  but  for  many  years 
a  resident  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  where  his  death  occurred  during  the  civil 
war.  It  was  his  request  that  '*the  course  of  instruction  should  be 
such  as  would  tend  to  make  female  scholars  equal  to  all  the  practical 
duties  of  life;  such  a  course  of  education  as  would  enable  them  to 
comi>ete,  and  successfully,  too,  with  their  brothers  throughout  the 
world  when  they  take  their  part  in  the  actual  duties  of  life."  In 
admitting  applioints  to  the  seminary  *'the  preference  should  always 
be  given  to  the  poor  and  tlie  orphan.'' 

A  plan  for  the  establishment  and  I'egulation  of  tlie  seminary  was 
carefully  elalM)rated  by  a  committee,  adopted  by  the  town,  and 
received  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  of  the  State. 

The  advantages  offered  by  the  school  were  extended  to  '*any  girl 
resident  in  the  town  who  hail  reached  the  age  of  U  years  and  was 
qualified  for  the  grammar  school,''  without  the  payment  of  tuition. 

A  school  was  opened  in  1807  in  tlic  old  town  hall,  a  tract  of  land  of 
nearly  1(5  acres  secured,  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1868,  the  corner  stone 
of  tlie  seminary  building  was  laid.  In  186i»  the  structure  was  com- 
pleted, being  built  of  brick,  with  a  granite  basement,  and  three  stories 
in  height.  The  seminary  went  into  operatitm  in  September  of  the 
same  year. 

Eben  Sperry  Stearns,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1841,  was 
the  first  principal.  He  remained  at  the  head  of  the  seminary  until 
1875,  during  which  time  the  school  was  thoroughly  organized  and  very 
prosperous.  Three  years  after  organization  there  were  1>  instruct- 
ors and  252  students.  His  successors  during  the  following  eight  yeai'S 
were  Miss  Harriet  E.  Paine,  and  Miss  Annie  M.  Kilham.  In  1883 
George  N.  Cross,  A.  M.,  was  appointed  principal,  and  he  has  since 
managed  the  school  with  much  success.  The  course  of  study  is 
arranged  to  extend  over  a  period  of  (»ight  years,  and  there  is  also  a 
course  preparatory  to  admission  to  (*ollcgo  of  three  yeai*s.  As  com- 
plete an  education  can  he  obtain<Ml  at  the  seminary  as  at  almost  any 

^  -  •  --  -  

'  Taken  moatly  from  the  History  of  Exeter,  by  ex-Govemor  Charles  H.  Bell,  1888. 
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other  iustitution  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  Of  course,  the  great 
majority  of  the  pupils  do  not  complete  the  course;  out  of  an  attend- 
ance of  from  150  to  '200  tlie  number  of  graduates  averages  \  early  about 
10  only.  But  far  tlie  larger  number  of  the  pupils  remain  long  enough 
to  acquire  an  education  which  renders  them  *' equal  to  all  the  practi- 
cal duties  of  life." 

Most  of  the  students  of  the  seminary  l)elong  to  Kxet^r,  though  non- 
residents may  be  admitted  upon  the  payment  of  a  small  tuition  fee, 
and  a  few  such  are  always  in  the  school.  The  expenses  of  such  stu- 
dents for  board,  room,  and  tuition  are  from  %15()  to  $200  a  year.  The 
corps  of  instructors  consists  of  the  principal  and  U  assistants.  The 
number  of  students  is  about  200. 

The  seminary  is  furnished  with  a  valuable  reference  lii)rar3',  (^on- 
taining  more  than  0,000  volumes;  extensive  apparatus  for  illustrating 
natural  philosophy  and  i)hysiology;  a  dissecting  microscope,  and  a 
Bauscli  &  Lomb's  student's  microscope,  with  eyepieces  and  objec- 
tives of  high  and  low  powers;  cabinets  of  minerals  and  geological 
specimens;  a  set  of  llenslow's  botanical  charts,  together  with  various 
other  maps  and  charts,  and  a  chemical  laboratory  and  lecture  room, 
conveniently  fitted  up  for  courses  in  general  chemistry  and  qualit^i- 
tive  analysis. 

The  fund  and  school  are  under  the  management  of  a  boai*d  of  trus- 
tees chosen  by  the  town.  The  amount  realized  from  Mr.  Robinson's 
bequest  was  about  $250,(K)0.     The  annual  income  is  alK)ut  $12,7(X).^ 

PROCTOR   ACADEMY. 
By  Mary  A.  Bhown. 

Proctor  Academy  is  very  pleasantly  located  in  the  town  of  Andover, 
N.  II.  It  is  situated  in  the  quiet  valley  of  the  Black  water  between 
two  ranges  of  mountains,  the  prominent  points  of  each  rising  boldly 
and  overlooking  a  broad  expanse  of  country.  Kearsarge  on  the  south 
has  an  altitude  of  3,000  feet,  and  Ragged  Mountain  at  the  north  a 
little  less.     The  altitude  of  the  village  is  r»fJO  feet. 

Its  clear  invigorating  air;  its  excellent  water  from  mountain  springs; 
its  freedom  from  noise  and  the  bustle  of  business  ex(*itement  and 
every  temptation  to  idleness  and  dissipation  or  any  attraction  to  lure 
the  attention  of  the  student  from  his  studies;  its  superior  advantages 
of  access  by  rail;  its  postal,  telegraph,  and  express  facilities, all  com- 
bine to  make  this  a  most  desirable  place  for  pupils  to  accjuire  health- 
ful development,  both  physical  and  intellectual.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  citizens  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare*  of  the  stu- 
dents and  in  the  reputation  and  prosperity  of  the  school. 

Proctor  Academy  is  the  outgrowth  of  what  was  originally  Anilover 
Academy.     The  citizens,  realizing  the  advantages  which  would  result 


'  For  a  sketch  of  Exeter  Female  Academy,  chartered  in  1S26.  aucl  continued  until 
18()4,  see  History  of  Exeter,  pp.  29J)  and  800,  by  GhaT\«s^  ^, 'Ci^. 
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from  a  [>i*riiiauent  institution  of  h^arnin^,  (established  the  sirh<K>l,  and 
its  first  term  was  <4M»ned  in  August,  lS4rS.  The  original  trusUn^s  weit? 
Dyer  II.  Sanlwrn,  Samuel  Hutlertiehl,  Samuel  Robbins,  John  Fellows, 
Jonathan  Brown,  Ui<*hard  II.  Mi'sser,  Simeon  H.  Little,  Xathaii  Kil- 
burn,  Edmund  Stevens,  Nathan  Howard,  John  Woodbury,  Otis  Jones, 

« 

Cyrus  Adams,  AlphtMis  Conant,  Maee  Moulton,  Aaron  C'illey,  Georjje 
W.  Nesmith,  William  II.  (xage,  ami  Moses  Fellows.  The  ofticei-s  of 
the  corporation  were  Samuel  Hutt^jrfield,  president,  and  Woleott 
Hamlin,  secretary. 

The  first  princiiml  of  Andover  Aeademy,  Dyer  H.  Sanborn,  had  the 
confidence  of  leadinji^  iMlucatoi's  in  the  Suite  as  one  eminently  fitte<l 
for  the  position;  a  man  of  lar^e  exi)erience,  and  whose  heart  was  in 
his  work.  He  i*emained  one  year.  The  school  numbered  lOH  pupils. 
Miss  Eliza  Wingat4»  was  preceptress;  Miss  Edna  Dean  Proctor  was 
teacher  of  music. 

The  catalogue  published  at  the  end  of  the  first  term  contains  this 
statement:  "The  success  of  this  institution  during  the  first  quarter 
has  surpassed  the  highest  expectations  of  its  warme^st  frienils,  has 
confirmed  the  high  reputation  of  the  principal,  and  has  given  to  the 
lireceptress  the  character  of  an  accomplished  an<l  successful  teiw^her. 
Students  may  find  here  lK)th  thorough  and  practical  instruction." 

The  exi)en8es  at  that  time  were :  Hoard  i>er  week,  including  washing, 
♦1.33  to  1^1.50;  wood,  per  cord,  ^2;  incidentals,  sweeping,  ringing  bell, 
etc.,  per  term,  25  cents;  tuition,  common  English,  S3;  higher  Eng- 
lish, $3.50;  Latin,  Greek,  and  mmiern  languages,  S5;  music,  ♦O;  draw- 
ing and  painting,  ^1. 

Moses  L.  ]\Iorse  was  principal  for  the  year  184i»-50.  The  school 
numl>ered  252  pupils.  William  C.  (xrant  was  principal,  1851-52,  his 
sister.  Miss  Maria  (xrant,  preceptress,  250  students  being  present. 
Mr.  Grant  was  an  excellent  disciplinarian  and  yet  popular  with  his 
pupils.  His  school  was  eminently  prosperous  and  was  patronized  by 
many  families  distinguished  for  intelligence  and  culture.  William 
V.  Hammond  was  teacher  of  penmanship.  He  was  afterwartls  author 
of  Potter  and  Hammoiurs  l>ooks  on  Bookkeeping  and  Commercial 
Law,  and  was  for  several  yeai*s  an  instructor  in  an  extensive  com- 
mercial college  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Grant  was  succeeded  by  Thaddeus  W.  Bruce,  1852-53,  who  was 
a  grarluate  from  Dartmouth  College  and  a  man  of  abilit}'  and  i*eputa- 
tion.  His  assistant  was  Miss  Marcia  Foster,  an  accomplishe<i  and 
successful  teacher,  the  school  being  prosperous  in  their  CAre. 

George  Dust  in  was  principal  in  1853-54.  The  sclicml  was  made  up 
of  (»ainest,  self-reliant,  an<l  persevering  young  men  and  women,  who 
kn(»w  the  value  of  their  privileges  and  were  resolved  to  improve  them 
to  their  fullest  extent.  Quite  a  number  dost^d  their  academic  studies 
at  this  time,  some  engaging  in  business  and  othei*s  pursuing  their 
sludies  elsewhere. 
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In  July,  1856,  the  sehool  property  passed  into  the  bauds  of  the  New 
Eugland  Christiau  Conf(»reiice,  and  tlie  school  t<>ok  the  name  of  the 
New  England  Christian  Literary  and  Biblical  Institute.  The  first  term 
after  the  change  opened  in  February,  1857,  witli  John  W.  Simonds 
principal,  the  pupils  numbering  1!>8  during  the  year.  Mr.  Simonds 
remained  two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  S.  W.  Whitney,  who 
was  an  able  and  successful  teaclier.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive 
experience  and  came  to  Andover  sustained  by  the  Christian  denomi- 
nation, receiving  the  hearty  support  of  the  local  patrons.  He  was 
induced  by  the  offer  of  a  mucli  larger  salary  to  accept  a  position 
elsewhere,  and  at  the  close  of  the  spring  term  of  1859  resigned  his 
position,  after  which  Hartlelt  H.  Cilley  had  (»harge  for  one  jear. 

In  1800  John  W.  Haley  was  principal.  During  this  year  the  man- 
agement of  the  school  was  restricted  to  the  New  Hampshire  Christian 
Conference  and  the  name  changed  t^  New  England  Christian  Institute. 
Rev.  John  Burden  was  chosen  president  and  Rev.  Thomas  Bartlett 
elected  principal.  At  this  ti  me  young  men  who  were  licensed  to  preach 
were  admitted  free.  This  fact  is  interesting,  as  showing  that  some 
entered  uinm  the  duties  of  the  ministry  before  they  had  finished  an 
academy  course.  Mr.  Bartlett  had  a  large  and  successful  school.  He 
remained  until  1805,  when  the  school  was  removed  to  Wolfboro.  In 
the  year  1874  the  citizens  of  Andover,  having  meantime  maintained 
such  terms  of  school  as  they  were  able,  petitioned  for  the  return  of 
the  school.  They  generously  offered  to  give  the  t  rustees  the  school 
buildings  and  $4,000  for  enlarging  and  repairing  them.  This  was 
accepted,  and  an  act  of  incorporation  was  granted  by  the  legislature 
of  New  Hampshire  June,  1874.  The  institution  took  the  name  of 
Proctor  Academy,  in  honor  of  John  Proctor,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  the 
town  and  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  school.  It  prospered  and  was 
well  patronized,  increasing  in  numbers  and  strength  until  1870.  The 
principals  under  this  management  were.  Miss  Annie  P.  Little,  1874; 
Frank  H.Adams,  1875;  Rev.  Alvah  H.  Morrill,  1870-1878;  B.  A.  Field, 
1870.  During  this  year  the  school  property  again  changed  owners  and 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Unitarian  Educational  Society,  which 
was  dulj-  incorporated  by  the  legislature. 

W.  J.  Lloyd  was  principal,  1881-82,  being  followed  by  Herbert  B. 
Dow  for  the  years  188»3-1880.  Mr.  Dow  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College,  a  thorough  scholar,  a  faitliful  and  conscientious  teacher. 
Franklin  K.  Gifford  was  in  charge  for  the  year  1888,  and  Archie  L. 
Hodges  1880.  True  W.  White,  a  graduate  of  Tufts  College,  was 
principal  for  the  years  1880-1801.  Mr.  White  efficiently  labored  to 
improve  and  enlarge  the  library,  his  efforts  meeting  with  remarkable 
success.  A  room  was  fitted  for  the  purpose  and  the  library  opened 
for  public  circulation  witli  nearly  1,200  volumes  at  that  time  on  the 
shelves,  with  many  periodicals  of  the  day  on  the  reading  table.  The 
extension  of  the  use  of  the  library  by  public  circulatioiL  c\t  ^V^fe \iSiK5«j^ 
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has  increased  the  usefulness  of  the  academy  and  has  proved  satisifac- 
tory  in  every  respect,  bringing  donations  of  books  that  otherwise 
would  not  liave  l)een  received. 

Since  1801,  Hev.  James  F.  Morton,  A.  M.,  has  served  as  principal, 
and  is  now  {18lMi)  in  charge  of  the  school.  Earnest  and  successful 
endeavoi's  have  been  made  to  advance  the  standard  of  the  cx)ur8e  of 
study,  so  as  to  conform  U)  the  modern  I'equirements  for  admission  to 
college.  A  town  library  Ims  l)een  organized  under  the  library  laws  of 
New  Hampshire,  which  is  located  in  the  library  room  of  the  academy, 
both  libraries  being  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Carrie  E.  Morton,  wife  of  the 
principal  and  a  daughter  of  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  author  of  our  national 
hyuHi,  '*My  Couutry,  'tis  of  thee.'' 

BUILDINGS. 

In  1848  the  school  was  held  in  a  hall  finished  in  the  secona  story  of 
a  church  edifice.  In  18o7  two  wings  of  two  stories  each  were  added, 
aiVoi'ding  capacity  for  four  large  recitation  rooms.  In  1874  the  entire 
building  was  appropriated  for  school  purposes.  The  building  now 
has  nine  large  rooms,  including  audience  hall  of  large  seating  ca-pac- 
ity  and  spacious  corridors.  In  1880  a  pleasant  and  commodious 
boarding  hall  of  three  stories,  capable  of  accommodating  50  pupils, 
was  completed.  Its  rooms  are  all  light  and  airy.  It  stands  near  the 
academy  building.  Shade  trees  have  been  planted  on  the  lawn,  to 
which  additions  have  been  made  by  the  graduating  classes  from  year 
to  year.  (Tymnastic  apparatus  has  been  provided  with  facilities  for 
croquet,  tennis,  etc. 

MANAOKMENT. 


The  nmnagement  of  the  school  is  by  a  board  of  trustees,  elected 
annually  by  the  membei's  of  the  corporation,  the  board  choosing  offi- 
cers and  an  executive  committee.  The  officers  at  the  present  time 
(1896)  are  J.  C\  A.  Hill,  Concord,  president;  C.  C.  Danforth,  Con- 
cord, vice-presi<lent;  C.  E.  Carr,  Andover,  clerk  and  auditor;  R.  P. 
Carr,  Andover,  treasurer;  Rev.  Lyman  Clark,  financial  agent.  The 
executive  committee  are  J.  C  A.  Hill,  Rev.  Frank  L.  Phalen,  of  Con- 
cord; Rev.  S.  C.  Heane,  D.  D.,  Newburyport,  Mass.;  J.  W.  Fellows, 
Manchester,  X.  11.;  Dr.  II.  A.  Weymouth  and  W.  S.  Carr,  Andover. 
IMembers  of  the  board  of  trustees  not  on  the  executive  committee  are 
Solomon  Spalding,  Nashua;  Hon.  Solon  A.  Carter,  Conco!*d;  Miss 
IVlaryA.  Downing,  Concord;  Rev.  D.  M.  Will  son,  Boston;  Rev.  J.  B. 
Morrison,  f.a(»(mia;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Fellows,  Manchester;  Rev. 
Lynmn  Clark,  W.  S.  Quimby,  and  Mrs.  Carrie  E.  Carr,  Andover. 

ENDOWMENT. 

While  Proctor  Academy  has  done  a  large  amount  of  educational 
work  in  proportion  to  its  means,  its  endowment  is  moderate.  More 
thnn  $8,(.H)()  have  ])een   raised  for  a  permanent  fund,  t}3,(K)0  having 
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been  left  by  bequest  of  Mi's.  Mary  A.  Hunt,  of  Nashua.  The  friends 
of  the  academy  hope  to  incrrease  the  funds  sufficiently  to  make  the 
income  equal  to  all  the  needs  of  the  school. 

IXKLL'F.NCE. 

Proctor  Academy  is  one  of  the  many  schools  which  have  contributed 
so  largely  to  the  rei)Utation  which  New  England  enjoj's  throughout 
tlic  country  lor  learning.  It  has  accomplished  an  excellent  work 
toward  elevating  the  standard  of  intelligence  and  of  chara<?ter  among 
tlie  young  people  of  Andover  and  neighboring  towns.  A  few  of  the 
persons  that  attended  the  school  during  its  earlier  history  are  Prof. 
J.  R.  Eastman,  Naval  Observatory,  Washington;  ex-C^overnor  Pin- 
gree,  Vermont;  Gen.  W.  W.  Blackmar,  Boston;  C  A.  SuUoway, 
M.  C,  Manchester;  Charles  II.  Bartlett,  Boston;  Rev.  J.  P.  Watson, 
Dayton,  Ohio;  Capt.  John  P.  Thompson,  U.  S.  A.,  Andover;  J.  W. 
Fellows,  Manchester,  and  Rev.  L.  W.  Phillips,  Franklin,  N.  II. 

During  the  fifteen  years  of  the  present  management  pupils  from 
Proctor  Academy  have  taken  subsequent  courses  of  study  at  Dart- 
mouth and  Harvard  colleges.  Harvard  Divinity  School,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Massachusetts  agricultural  colleges,  the  Leland  Stanfoi'd, 
jr.,  Univei'sity,  rnivei*sity  of  California,  Boston  University  Law 
School,  Normal  schools  at  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  Salem,  Bridgewater, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  in  New  York,  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  Burdett's  lousiness  College,  and  many  other  schools. 

The  record  of  Proctor  Academv  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of 
its  founders  and  commends  it  as  worth}^  of  the  confidence  and  patron- 
age of  friends  of  education  and  progress.  It  liolds  an  honorable  posi- 
tion beside  other  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  old  (Tranite  State. 

THE    COLBY   ACADEMY'. 

[Authorized.] 

The  Colby  Academy,  situated  on  New  London  hill,  in  Merrimack 
County,  is  :3()  miles  northwest  of  Concord,  and  IM)  miles  north  of  Bos- 
ton. It  is  reached  by  dail}'  stages  from  Potter  Place,  distant  8  miles 
on  the  Conconl  Division,  Bost<m  and  Maine  Railroad,  and  from  Brad- 
ford, distant  12  miles,  on  the  Claremont  branch.  New  London  hill 
is  encircled  by  Sunapee,  Ascutney,  Cai*digan,  Ragged,  and  Keai'sarge 
mountains,  within  whose  inclosure  are  locat-ed  many  charming  bodies 
of  water,  among  which  is  the  famous  Lake  Sunapee.  An  altitude  of 
1,350  feet  gives  this  region  a  dry,  cool,  and  invigorating  air. 

In  this  beautiful  and  healthful  locality,  on  the  27th  day  of  August, 
185'j,  this  sch(K)l  was  opened  under  the  charter  of  The  New  London 
Academy,  approved  July  4,  1837.  By  legislative  enactment  the  char- 
ter name  was  subsecpiently  changed  to  The  New  London  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution,  and  July  15,  1878,  the  name  was  again  changed 
to  The  Colby  Academy.     The  first  principal  was  George  W.  Gardner^ 
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13.  A.,  then  a  recent  graduate  of  Dartnioulli,  now  Rev.  Dr.  George  W. 
Gardner,  well-known  as  a  prominent  minister  and  edncator  in  New 
England  and  the  West.  The  school  was  large,  the  lii*st  term  number- 
ing 120;  the  seeoiul  ivvm  of  tlie  second  year  numbering  210;  the  thinl 
year,  21/». 

During  the  year  1S5»U57  the  tirst  endowment  fund  of  |525,(X)0  was 
raised  under  the  efficient  agency  of  Rev.  W.  11.  Katon.  The  second 
fund,  *1(M),()00,  for  building  and  otlier  purposes,  was  raise<l  under  the 
same  agency  in  Xhv  year  18r»8-r)!).  This  fund  is  mainly  represented 
now  in  the  extensive  grounds  and  the  stately  and  Iwautiful  new 
academy  buihling  and  boarding-hall.  The  ihiixl  fund — the  centen- 
nial— was  raised  in  the  year  1870,  un<ler  the  agency  of  Mr.  T.  E. 
Halch,  which  is  now  permanently  invested,  and  amount>s  to  ^80,n(M). 
This  was  one  of  the  few  among  the  many  centennial  elTorts  of  like 
character  which  became  a  success.  Towai*d  this  permanent  endow- 
ment fund  Mrs.  Susan  F.  Colgate,  daughter  of  ex-Governor  Colby, 
through  her  husband,  .hunes  B.  Colgate,  gave  the  munificent  sum  of 
*35,0(K).  At  about  this  time  the  corporate  name  of  the  Institution 
was  changed  to  Colby  Academy,  in  honor  of  the  man  who  pei-soiially, 
and  through  his  family,  had  done  more  than  any  other  to  achieve  the 
success  of  the  school — Hon.  Anthony  Colby. 

The  school  has  continued  in  its  vigorous  and  successful  work  thirty- 
eight  years,  and  the  men  and  women  who  have  received  their  edu- 
cation here,  in  whole  or  in  part,  are  to  he  found  in  every  high  and 
honorable  calling  the  world  over. 

The  official  administration  of  the  school  during  these  years  has  been 
as  follows: 

George  W.  Gardner*,  D.  D.,  from  1853  to  1861,  eiglit  years;  George  B. 
Gow,  D.  D.,  from  1801  to  18(>4,  three  years;  Artemus  W.  Sawyer, 
D.  D.,  from  1804  to  1809,  five  years;  Horace  M.  Willard,  A.  M.,  from 
1870  to  1872,  one  and  one-half  yeai*s;  Laban  E.  Warren,  A.  M.,  fmni 
1872  to  1875,  three  yeai-s;  A.  H.  Lane,  A.  M.,  from  1875  to  1870,  one 
year;  J.  F.  Morton,  A.  M.,  from  187G  to  1878,  two  years;  Klias  J. 
McEwan,  A.  M.,  from  1878  to  1880,  two  years;  James  P.  Dixon,  A.  M., 
fi-om  1880  to  1800,  ten  years;  Albert  L.  Blair,  A.  M.,  from  1800  to 
1801,  one  year;  Samuel  C.  Johnston,  A.  M.,  1801. 

Of  the  nuiny  efficient  teachers  who  have  l>een  connected  witli  the 
institution  as  deserving  of  special  mention  on  account  of  the  length 
and  character  of  their  service  are  Prof.  Ephraim  Knight,  who  occu- 
pied the  chair  of  mathematics  during  the  fii*st  twenty  years  with  great 
ability;  Prof.  Frank  J.  Peaslee,  a  fit  successor  for  eleven  yeai*s,  and 
who  did  particularly  good  work  in  the  line  of  the  natural  sciences; 
Miss  Mary  J.  Prescott,  the  first  lady  principal  of  the  school,  who 
became  the  wife  of  Rev.  Dr.  Lucian  Hayden  during  his  pastorate  hei*e; 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Rice,  the  second  lady  principal,  who  left  her  position 
here  for  a  long  and  successful  service  in  Burmali  as  the  wife  of  Rev. 
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C.  II.  Carpenter,  and  wlio  is  still  holding  up  the  standard  of  the  Cross 
which  fell  from  her  luisband's  dying  hands  in  Japan;  and  Miss  Ade- 
laide L.  Smiley,  now  principal  of  Moulton  College  for  Women  in 
Toronto,  who  nmde  an  honorable  record  of  fourteen  yeai^s  of  service 
here  as  lady  principal. 

The  large  and  commodious  academy  building  and  ladies'  boarding 
hall  was  erected  in  1870,  and  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  beau- 
tiful educational  buildings  in  New  England.  It  stands  in  a  campus 
of  20  acres.  The  school  has  large  cabinets,  well  selected  apparatus, 
and  a  library  of  »J,000  volumes.  The  academy  is  enjoying  renewed 
prosperity  under  its  present  management.  Over  100  students  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  are  now  in  attendance.  It  has  a  large  aud 
influential  body  of  alumni,  with  an  association  in  Boston  of  which 
ex-Governor  J.  Q.  A.  Brackett  is  president.  By  recent  changes  in 
the  chart-er,  the  alumni  now  have  a  large  representation  in  the  board 
of  trustees. 

PINKERTON  ACADEMY,   DERRY,   N.    H. 
By  G.  W.  BiNaiiAM,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

Among  the  men  who  exerted  a  commanding  influence  in  the  begin- 
nings of  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  was  John  Pinkerton,  a  Scotchman,  who, 
for  principle's  sake,  made  a  temporary  home  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
during  the  stormy  times  that  followed  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and 
migrated  thence  to  America  in  1738,  settling  in  that  part  of  London- 
derrv  which  now  constitutes  the  town  of  Derrv.  His  two  sons,  John 
and  James,  united  the  prudence,  courage,  and  stability  of  the  ol<l 
country  with  the  enterprise  of  the  new,  and  achieved  a  business  suc- 
cess which  was  remarkable  for  the  time.  For  fifty  years  they  wei*e 
leading  merchants  of  the  region,  and  l>esides  accumulating  a  hand- 
some competency,  became  distinguished  by  their  business  intxjgrity, 
strict  religious  principles,  and  deep  interest  in  education. 

In  the  year  1703  a  classical  high  school  was  established  in  the  eastern 
pail  of  the  town,  under  charge  of  Rev.  Zephaniah  S.  Moore,  I).  D., 
who  aftf3rwards  became  successively  a  professor  in  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, president  of  Williams  College,  and  president  of  Amherst  College. 
Under  the  principalship  of  Dr.  Moore  and  several  successors  the 
school  was  maintained  for  twenty  years  by  a  combination  of  district 
tax,  moderate  tuition,  and  voluntary  contributions.  Near  the  close 
of  this  period  a  new  building  was  erected  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  school.  On  the  completion  of  the  building.  Rev.  Edward  L. 
l*arker,  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  in  conversation  with  his  elder, 
John  J^inkerton,  who  had  constantly  encouraged  the  ent^rpnse  by 
liberal  contributions,  suggested  the  importance  of  placing  the  school 
on  a  pormancMil  basis.  The  suggestion  was  good  seed  cast  into  fruitful 
soil.  The  ehler  and  his  brother  James  consulted,  and,  with  charac- 
teristic promptness,  gave  *14,")(>o,  afterwards  increased  to  $16,000.,  as 
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periiiaiieiit  funds,  and  in  June  of  the  same  year,  1814,  obtained  from 
the  State  legislature  an  act  incorporating  the  school  under  the  name 
of  Pinkerton  Acadeni}'. 

The  funds  were  given  '*  for  the  puriK>se  of  promoting  piety  and  vir- 
tue and  for  the  education  of  youth  in  such  of  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  and  languages  as  the  trustees  hereinafter  provided  shall 
direct/'  VVitli  its  modest  endowment,  thus  dedicated  to  the  promotion 
of  piety  and  learning,  Pinkerton  Academy  performed  its  work  faith- 
fully for  seventy  years,  during  wliich  time  it  gave  to  thousands  of 
young  people  the  impulse  which  led  to  usefulness  and,  in  many  eases, 
to  distinction. 

In  1881  the  school  received  a  reendowment  in  the  sum  of  *2U2,(KX), 
by  bequest  of  John  Morrison  Pinkerton,  of  Boston,  son  of  Deacon 
James  Pinkerton  above  named.  He  was  born  in  Derry,  February  6, 
1818,  prepared  for  college  at  Pinkerton  Academy,  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1841,  and,  after  teaching  two  years  in  Virginia,  l>ecame  a  student 
in  the  Harvard  Law  School  and  then  in  the  office  of  William  Gray, 
until  his  admission  to  the  Suffolk,  Mass.,  bar  in  1846.  Throughout 
an  active  and  successful  legal  career  of  thirty-five  years  in  Boston, 
Mr.  IMnkerton's  life  was  a  constant  illustration  of  the  i)ower  and  value 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Immediately  on  his  admission  to  the  bar  he 
united  with  the  Mount  Vernon  Congregational  Church,  under  the 
pastorate  of  Rev.  Edward  N.  Kirk,  D.  D.,  and  was,  to  the  day  of  his 
death  in  1881,  an  earnest,  active  member,  who  *'made  religion  of  his 
business  and  business  of  his  religion."  For  many  years  he  was  an 
office  bearer  in  the  church,  vice-president  of  the  *'  College  and  Educa- 
tion Society,"  and  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Pinkerton 
Academy.  During  the  later  .wars  of  his  life  his  gifts  to  benevolent 
objects  exceeded  one-third  of  his  net  income. 

By  the  terms  of  Mr.  Pinkerton's  will  his  muniticent  bequest  was  not 
to  become  available  for  school  purposes  until  a  sum  should  have 
accumulated  from  the  yearly  income  sufficient  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  building  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  school  *'in  the  new 
era  of  its  enlarge<l  usefulness."  This  point  had  been  so  nearly 
reached  in  September,  1885,  that  the  trustees  then  began  the  work, 
and  in  two  yeai'S,  at  an  outlay  of  about  J^oO,(K)0,  completed  an  edifice 
which  is  renmrkable  for  its  combination  of  usefulness  and  l)eauty. 
It  is  built  of  brick,  with  red  sand-stone  trimmings,  and  ornamental 
terra  cotta  belts  on  the  two  circular  fronts.  It  has  a  frontage  of  101 
feet  with  a  depth  of  77  feet,  and  consists  of  two  stories  and  a  base- 
ment. In  the  center  of  the  front  is  a  tower  16  feet  square  and  125 
feet  high. 

Leading  up  a  flight  of  granite  steps  under  a  carved  arch  of  Connec- 
ticut sandstone  is  the  main  entrance.  This  arch  rests  on  richly 
carved  capitals  supported  by  sandstone  columns.  The  vestibule  has 
a  tiled  floor  7  Itv  12  feet  and  opens  through  two  massive  hard- wood, 
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doors   to  tlie   uiain   hallway.     Over  these  dooi's,  on  a  capstone,  is 
carved  in  Gothic  letters — 

1814.         PINKERTON    ACADEMY.         1887. 

In  the  tower  is  a  elm*k  of  tlie  Stevens  make,  and  a  fine  mellow- 
toned  bell  of  IjO.'JO  [)ounds  from  the  McShane  foundry. 

The  main  hallway  is  12  by  .'10  feet,  and  is  intercepted  by  a  corridor 
running  across  the  building  at  right  angles.  On  tln^  right  is  the 
library  room,  on  the  left  the  principal's  room,  and  on  the  east  and 
west  wings  are  recitation  i*ooms;  on  the  north  is  the  study  ixiom. 
Occupying  the  center  of  the  main  building  on  the  second  floor  is  the 
assemblv  hall,  40  by  72  feet.  Besides  the  assembly  hall  there  are  on 
this  floor  two  rooms,  each  25  by  33  feet,  and  two  smaller  r(K)ms,  which 
are  devoted  to  physical  science  and  the  music  department.  The  base- 
ment contains,  on  the  west,  toilet  and  wardrol)e  apartments  for  boys, 
janitor's  room,  boiler  room,  and  boys'  gymnasium;  on  the  east,  toilet 
and  wardrobe  apartments  and  play  room  for  girls.  The  plumbing 
and  sanitary  apparatus  are  of  mpdern  design,  and  water  is  furnished 
in  abundant  supply  and  force  from  the  Derry  Water  Works.  A  sys- 
tem of  steam  heating  is  e^inployed  by  means  of  the  Carmane  appa- 
ratus, which  includes  an  excellent  device  for  ventilation.  Open  flres 
in  all  the  rooms,  besides  adding  cheerfulness,  supplement  a  system  of 
ventilation  which  scarcely  needs  improvement.  Each  school  room 
has  a  dial  connected  by  an  electric  wire  with  the  clock  in  the  tower. 

The  assembly  hall,  where  the  session  of  each  daj^  opens  with  devo- 
tional exercises,  and  where  all  the  students  gather  every  day  for  drill 
in  calisthenics,  has  a  SteiQway  piano  upon  the  capacious  platform,  and 
is  seated  with  opera  chairs  of  modern  design,  which  combine  several 
unique  and  practical  conveniences. 

There  is  a  fair  amount  of  new  apparatus  for  illustrating  physical 
sciences,  and  the  music  department  is  furnished  with  three  pianos, 
musical  charts,  and  all  needed  appliances. 

There  is  a  good  working  library,  which  is  being  increased  by  the 
addition  of  books  most  useful  in  school  work,  at  an  annual  outlay 
of  *500. 

The  academy  buildings,  new  and  old,  stand  on  a  commanding  emi- 
nence, in  the  midst  of  pleasant  grounds  that  furnish  ample  room  for 
tennis,  football,  and  other  outdoor  sports.  In  another  part  of  the 
village  is  Hildreth  Hall,  a  commodious  boarding  house  belonging  to 
the  institution,  where  two  of  the  teachers  and  a  part  of  the  students 
have  their  home. 

Derry  is  42  miles  northwest  from  Boston,  is  remarkably  healthful, 
is  lighted  by  electricity,  has  a  system  of  waterworks,  and  is  connected 
by  concrete  sidewalk  with  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railway  station  at 
Derry  Depot,  1  mile  from  the  academy. 

Under  the  new  conditions  consequent  upon  the  enlarged  facilities 
1157--NO.  ;5 0 
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offered,  the  attendance  has  increased  and  the  teaching  force  lias  more 
than  doubled.  The  work  of  instruction  is  now  done  by  six  teachers, 
all  specialists  of  wide  and  successful  experience.  The  school  is  main- 
tained at  an  annual  outlay  of  *10,(X)()  to  *12,()(X).  The  charge  for 
tuition  is  i^lS  per  year,  and  this  is  remitted  in  the  case  of  indigent 
students  whose  record  is  exceptionally  high. 

The  student  may  now  choose  between  three  courses  of  stud^':  The 
classical,  which  prepares  for  college;  the  English,  which  seeks  to  give 
a  good  pi'eparation  for  the  ordinarj^  business  of  life;  and  the  academic, 
which  includes  Latin  and  modern  languages,  emphasizes  the  study  of 
English  literature,  and  gives  a  very  full  preparation  for  the  technical 
school  or  the  Latin  scientific  couree  in  colleges.  In  all  the  courses, 
each  of  which  requires  four  years  for^  its  completion,  much  attention 
is  paid  to  composition,  and  one  constant  aim  is  to  teach  the  vigorous 
and  graceful  use  of  the  English  language. 

Admission  to  either  course  is  gained  only  b}'  passing  a  successful 
examination  in  political  geography,  English  grammar.  United  States 
history,  reading,  spelling,  penmanship,  and  arithmetic. 

During  the  last  four  years,  graduates  of  Pinkerton  Academy  have 
been  admitted  to  Harvard  University,  Wellesley  College,  Dartmouth, 
Amherst,  and  Trinity,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology-, 
Boston  LTni  versity,  and  Columbian  L'niversity.  One  of  these  students 
won  the  distinction  of  being  the  best  extemporaneous  speaker  in  his 
university;  another,  a  young  lady  of  the  class  of  1800,  won  the  Bos- 
ton Herald  first  prize  of  ^<»()0  for  excellence  in  composition,  the  com- 
petition being  open  to  members  of  graduating  classes  in  all  the  acade- 
mies and  high  schools  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts. 

The  attendance  is  now  over  100,  and  is  steadily  increasing.  It  con- 
sists of  boys  and  girls  in  about  e(iual  numbers.  A  large  proportion 
are  pursuing  regular  coui-ses  of  study  and  are  looking  forward  to 
college  life. 

The  charter  of  Pinkerton  Academy  committed  its  supervision  to 
nine  trustees  with  power  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  in  their  number. 
This  body  has  included  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  New  Eng- 
land and  has  been  presided  over  by  the  following  gentlemen  succes- 
sivel}' :  James  Pink(>rton,  one  of  the  founders  above  mentioned;  Rev. 
Edward  L.  Parker;  Rev.  Daniel  Dana,  D.  D.,  afterwards  president 
of  Dartmouth  College;  Hon.  William  M.  Richardson,  long  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court  of  New  Hampshire;  Rev.  John  H.  Church, 
D.  D. ;  John  Porter:  Samuel  H.  Taylor,  LL.  I).,  so  long  principal  of 
Phillips  Andover  Academy;  John  M.  Pinkerton,  to  whose  munificence 
the  acadeni}-  and  the  cause  of  education  are  so  greatly  indebted,  and 
the  present  incumbent,  Rev.  Ebenezer  G.  Parsons,  who,  since  1881, 
during  a  period  of  important  changes,  has  given  time  unstintedly  to 
the  interests  of  the  school,  and  b}'^  his  wise  counsel  and  efficiency  has 
contributed  greatly  to  its  success.     That  the  administration  of  the 
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gentleiuen  wlio  now  (•onstitute  the  board  of  trustees  lias  been  wise 
and  capable  is  attested  by  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  school  and 
by  the  fact  that  its  funds,  notwithstanding  the  large  outlays  since 
1885,  have  a  greater  market  value  than  when  first  received. 

The  office  of  principal  was  filled  during  the  first  sev^enty  yeai's  of 
the  academy's  history  by  able  educators,  several  of  whom  achieved 
distinction  here  and  in  other  fields.  Of  these,  Abel  F.  Hildreth,  A.  M., 
had  the  longest  i)eriod  of  service  and  did  most  to  give  the  school  its 
early  character  and  influence.  He  was  a  man  of  scholarly  attain- 
ments, cultivated  taste,  and  great  teaching  power.  He  was  in  charge 
twenty-seven  years,  from  1811)  to  1S40,  and  many  now  living  I'emem- 
ber  him  as  a  wise  teacher,  a  C-hristian  gentleman,  a  generous  liost, 
aiid  a  constant  friend. 

The  pnssent  principal,  G.  W.  Bingham,  A.  M.,  was  called  to  the 
position  in  1885,  and  has  the  satisfaction  of  working  with  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  able,  enthusiastic  associates,  while  the  school  is  com- 
ing forward  into  a  new  career  of  wider  usefulness. 

KIMBALL   UNION   ACADEMY,  MERIDEN,  N.  H. 
By  Rev.  Eikiak  T.  Fahrill,  of  the  Boanl  of  Trustetut. 

It  was  at  a  time  when  the  young  Republic  of  America  was  strug- 
gling to  rise  out  of  the  depressing  influences  attendant  upon  a  long- 
continued  and  destructive  warfare  that  a  young  man  named  John 
Foord  set  out  from  his  home  in  Lebanon,  N.  11.,  where  his  father  was 
deacon  in  the  Congregational  Church,  to  seek  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land or  Scotland  a  popular  educational  institution  offering  gratuitous 
instruction  to  candidates  for  the  Christian  ministry  in  indigent 
circumstances. 

The  standard  of  preliminary  preparation  for  entrance  to  this  new 
seminary  was  very  low,  only  a  fair  (»()mmon-school  training,  with  a  par- 
tial course  of  studies  of  four  years.  Mr.  Foord  was  greatly  pleased 
with  his  foreign  school,  and  sought  to  communicate  somewhat  of  his 
enthusiai^m  over  it  to  his  friends  at  home,  urging  the  formation  of  a 
similar  institution  in  his  own  country,  givjng  encouragement  that 
substantial  ai<l  would  be  forthcoming  from  England  and  Scotland. 

About  this  time,  with  a  population  of  7,0(K),0r)0,  the  American 
nation  was  entering  upon  an  era  of  marked  prosperity.  A  deep  taint 
of  French  infidelity,  however,  introduced  by  the  late  war,  was 
becoming  widespread  and  alarming.  Good  men  were  everywhere 
aroused  to  raise  up  in  opposition  a  standard  of  righteousness  ami 
truth;  to  nuirshal  and  send  forth  an  evangelical  and  educated 
ministry. 

The  demand  far  exceeded  the  supply.  This  state  of  affairs  and 
the  proi)osition  of  young  Foord  came  together  providentiall3\  Two 
important  ecclesia,sti<?al  councils  were  called  by  tl\<i  q\\vv\m\v<^'^  Sxs.^^^ 
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Hampshire  and  Vermont  to  take  into  consideration  the  estabHshment 
of  a  theological  seminary  on  the  basis  of  the  one  mentioned  above. 

Unanimity  was  not  present  at  either  gathering,  and  the  council  was 
enlarged  to  embrace  the  leading  churches  of  New  England.  This 
council  met  at  Windsor,  Vt.,  October  21,  1812.  Looking  over  the 
roll  of  delegates  one  reads  such  names  as  these:  President  Dwight, 
of  Yale  College;  Professors  Porter,  Woods,  and  Stuart,  of  Andover 
"J'heological  Seminary;  and  Professors  Moore,  Adams,  Shurtleff,  of 
Dartmouth  College,  and  many  others.  President  Dwight  argued  elo- 
quently and  convincingly  upon  the  crying  nee<l  of  a  liberally  educated 
ministry  for  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  tlie  churches  and  the 
countrj%  depi*ecating  the  establishment  of  schools  with  a  imrtial  and 
limited  course  of  studies,  even  though  the  supply  of  ministers  miglxt 
therebv  be  increased.  The  views  of  the  learned  divine  met  the 
ajiproval  of  all,  but  instead  of  a  theological  seminary  a  constitution 
was  worked  up  and  adopted.  It  is  embraced,  essentially,  in  the 
present  charter  of  the  school,  whose  object  as  an  academy  rather  than 
a  seminar}^  is  thus  set  forth:  '*To  assist  in  the  education  of  [)oor  and 
pious  young  men  for  the  Gosi>el  ministry,  and  such  others  as  may  be 
admitted  by  the  trustees,  subject  to  pay  tuition."  None  could 
become  beneficiaries  under  this  plan  save  those  who  {signified  their 
intention  to  prosecute  fully  both  college  and  theological  studies. 

Inasmuch  as  the  united  churches  of  New  England  agreed  upon  this 
arrangement,  the  council  gave  to  the  new  project  the  name  Union 
Academy.  The  next  thing  to  be  considered  was  its  location.  Finally 
it  was  determined  to  found  it  in  that  place,  other  things  being  equal, 
which  should  offer  the  largest  benefactions.  Woodstock,  Vt.,  Oxford, 
N.  II.,  with  certain  other  places,  made  generous  offers;  but  a  venerable 
man  with  impressive  presence  arose  in  the  assembly  and  declared  that 
inasmuch  as  G<kI  had  blessed  him  with  an  ample  fortune,  and  that  inas- 
much as  he  had  no  natural  heir  to  inherit  it,  and  as  he  believed  the 
hand  of  God  was  directing  this  movement  the  brethren  conveneil  were 
instrumental  in  starting,  he  was  willing  to  pledge  the  enterprise  $0,000 
for  immediate  use,  and  the  bulk  of  his  property  at  his  decease.  This 
noble-hearted  man  was  the  Hon.  Daniel  Kimball,  of  Meriden,  N.  H. 
The  munificent  offer  was  accepted  with  expressions  of  sincere  grati- 
tude. The  site  of  the  Tnion  Academy  was  now  determined  to  l>e  at 
Werideu,  where  it  has  steadily  maintained  its  position  to  the  present 
hour.  Five  years  later,  in  1817,  Daniel  Kimball  passed  away  from 
earth,  the  academy  came  ito  possession  of  his  estate,  and  received  its 
full  name,  Kimball  Union  Academy. 

Its  charter  of  incorporation  was  issued  in  1813.  The  fii-st  academy 
building  was  dedicated  January  1),  1815.  Seven  pupils  constituted 
the  school  when  it  opened  on  the  following  day,  January  10. 

Otis  Ilutcliins,  A.  i\I.,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  class  of 
1804,  was  its  first  principal.  His  administration  extended  from  1815 
to  1810. 
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John  L.  Parkhui'st,  a  graduate  of  Brown  University,  was  elected 
the  second  principal.  From  this  time  until  1822  the  school  was  greatly 
embarrassed  by  the  diflficulty  the  trustees  experienced  in  bringing  to 
a  final  settlement  with  the  executor  the  estate  of  Mr.  Kimball,  which 
he  in  fulfillment  of  his  promise  had  bequeathed  to  the  institution. 
An  adjustment  was  reac»hed  in  1822. 

The  securing  beyond  a  peradventure  of  #32,000  from  Mr.  Kimball's 
estate  gave  new  life  and  an  inspiration  to  the  school. 

Early  in  the  year  1822  Israel  Newell,  A.  M.,  of  Durham,  Me.,  a 
graduate  of  Bowdoin  College,  and  a  student  for  one  year  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  was  chosen  the  third  principal. 

Two  years  later,  in  the  autumn  of  1824,  the  friends  of  the  academy 
were  called  upon  to  face  another  trial  in  the  loss  of  the  school  build- 
ing by  fire.  But  this  was  not  all;  a  valuable  library  was  also  con- 
sumed. The  next  year,  how^ever,  saw  a  second  structure  rising  in 
the  place  of  the  first.  This  is  the  wing  of  the  present  main  building. 
Mr.  Newell  brought  the  institution  to  a  leading  place  among  acade- 
mies. There  was  associated  with  him  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
end  Rev.  Charles  Shedd,  A.  M.,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College. 
These  two  men,  the  former  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years  and  the  lat- 
ter for  a  term  of  eight  years,  did  a  grand  work.  The  number  of  pupils 
up  to  this  time  averaged  about  100.  Mr.  Newell's  salary-  was  only 
$G00,  yet  at  no  time  did  the  amount  of  tuition  fees  equal  the  salary; 
but  many  very  superior  and  some  very  distinguished  men  were 
graduated  during  this  period. 

On  commencement  day  at  Dartmouth  College,  in  August  of  1835,  a 
new  principal,  the  fourth,  was  selected  from  the  graduating  class. 
lie  was  from  Hartford,  Vt.,  and  his  name — one  ever  to  be  spoken 
with  praise — was  Cyrus  S.  Richards.  Four  yeai-s  before  he  was 
graduated  from  Kimball  Union  Academy  under  Mr.  NewelFs  train- 
ing. A  crisis  seems  to  have  been  reached  at  this  time  and  to  have 
been  successfully  passed.  It  was  deemed  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  make  marked  changes,  particularly  to  raise  the  standard  of  prepa- 
ration for  college,  in  order  that  the  academy  might  keep  in  line  with 
the  best  fitting  schools  of  New  England. 

About  the  year  1839  occurred  another  and  a  most  important  change 
in  connection  with  the  life  of  the  school.  Madam  Kimball,  widow  of 
Hon.  Daniel  Kimball,  had  bequeathed  ^10,0(M)  to  found  a  female  semi- 
nary in  the  same  village  with,  but  apart  from,  tiie  male  seminary. 
After  building  material  liad  been  deposited  at  the  chosen  site  of  the 
new  institution,  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  academy, 
a  proposition,  favored  by  many  conuecjted  with  the  old  school  and  a 
large  number  outside,  w-as  made  to  unite  the  two,  erect  as  a  main 
building  the  new  structure,  and  nuike  the  female  school  a  department 
of  the  Kimball  Union  Academy  already  existing,  both  to  be  under  the 
same  board  of  trustees  and  principal.  A  larger  building  was  neces- 
sary just  at  this  time  owing  to  the  greatly  vwet^«k»fc^^'^^t<^"w^^5^Ni:«^'^2t 
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the  new  regime.  The  proposition  whs  finally  carried,  and  the  corner- 
stone of  the  new  edifice,  now  the  main  building,  was  laid  May  8,  1830. 
It  was  in  1H40  that  the*  regularly  organizeil  female  department  went 
into  operation,  and  it  was  put  under  the  care  of  Miss  Martha  (iills  as 
the  first  preceptress.  There  were  now  three  courses  of  study  of  three 
years  each,  l)e8ides  a  prescribed  preparatory  coui*se,  classical,  classi- 
cal literary,  and  English.  The  [>atronage  of  tlie  sch<x)l  rapidly 
increased,  its  fame  went  abroad,  and  its  pupils  came  from  every 
State  in  the  Union  and  from  the  Canadas  as  well,  until  3(K)  were 
registered  from  term  to  term. 

The  primal  object  of  the  institution,  as  already  referred  to — to  assist 
and  to  encourage  Christian  young  men  in  indigent  circumstances  and 
of  promising  talents  who  were  preparing  for  the  ministry — dre\%' 
together  from  the  middle  and  laboring  classes,  quite  largely  from  ohl 
Puritan  stock,  young  men  used  to  aiding  themselves,  accustomed  to 
economy,  thrift,  and  industry.  No  other  academy  or  institution  of 
education  in  the  land,  probably,  ever  had  so  man}-  of  this  class,  form- 
ing in  their  Christian  character  and  aims  so  powerful  an  influence 
for  high  moral  development.  To  this  largely  may  be  traced  the  pure 
tone  of  the  school  life,  its  marked  religious  character,  and  the  many 
revivals  of  religion  which  have  occurred  there  during  its  entire 
history. 

Mr.  Richards's  principalship  lasted  thirty-six  years,  broken  only 
once  by  an  absence  of  one  term  in  1847. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  Rev.  J.  E.  Goodrich,  A.  M., 
of  Burlington,  Vt.,  was  the  man  to  follow  Mr.  Richards  as  the  fifth 
principal  in  1871.  After  one  year  he  resigned  to  accept  a  position 
offered  him  by  his  alma  mater.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  A.  I^. 
Austin,  A.  M.,  a  graduate  of  Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vt., 
in  1872. 

Mr.  George.  J.  Cummings,  A.  M.,  an  alumnus  of  both  Kimball 
Union  Academy  and  Dartmouth  College,  and  with  the  experience  of 
assistant  teacher  under  his  predecessoi*s,  became  the  seventh  principal 
in  1875. 

Marshall  R.  Gaines,  A.  M.,  was  the  successor  to  Mr.  Cummings, 
who  was  sumnumed  to  the  head  of  Howard  University,  at  Washing- 
t(m,  I).  C. 

31  r.  Gaines  was  followed  by  David  ir.  Miller,  A.  M.,  a  Dartmouth 
graduate  of  ISH'.l, 

The  present  principal  is  W.  H.  Cummings,  A.  31.,  also  a  son  of  old 
Dartmouth.  3Iiss  Mary  S.  Prentiss,  long  connected  with  the  academy 
as  pupil  and  teacher,  is  the  lumored  i)receptress. 

Besides  the  large  number  of  nongraduates  1,750  have  been  gradu- 
ated, and  of  these  540  were  graduated  fiom  Dartmouth  College,  252 
from  other  colleges,  and  451  from  professional  schools;  333  became 
clergymen,  20  foreign  missionaries,  211  physicians,  313  lawyers,  36 
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editors,  431  teachei*s,  7  collejre  presidents,  34  professors  in  colleges 
or  in  professional  schools,  4  members  of  CVmgress,  and  3  judges  of 
higher  courts. 

Three-quarters  of  a  century  of  history  has  already  been  recorded 
and  still  the  work  goes  on,  and  it  advances  to-day  under  brightening 
prospects  as  renewing  her  vigorous  life  the  grand  old  academy  ])ushes 
out  along  new  and  broader  ways,  inspired  under  the  providence  of 
God  with  the  fresh,  generous  spirit  of  these  later  days.  Fitting 
thoroughly  for  college,  for  business,  or  giving  cultivation  to  success- 
fully pursue  the  common  walks  of  life,  it  offers  the  preparatory' 
course,  classical  course,  English  course,  English-Latin  course,  and 
special  course;  it  employs  the  best  teachei*s  it  can  secure  ami  makes 
use  of  the  b(»st  text-lK)oks  it  can  find. 

There  are  a  number  of  scholarships  and  other  aids  to  those  pupils 
who  are  deemed  needy  and  worthy  of  assistance.  The  academy  has 
a  good-sized  library.  Two  literary  societies  are  doing  a  good  work, 
and,  as  would  be  expected  of  this  school,  a  strong  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  makes  its  influence  felt  on  the  side  of  good  Christian  living. 

The  numbers  in  the  academy  are  increasing.  Many  hearts  are 
praying  while  many  minds  are  planning,  and  many  hands  are  work- 
ing to  make  the  institution  of  sound  Christian  learning  of  the  past 
a  school  of  the  present  and  the  future,  honored  of  men  and  blessed 
of  God. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE    (  ONFERENCE    SEMINARY    AND    FEMALE    COLLEGE, 

TILTON,   N.    H. 

This  institution  opened  its  halls  for  students  in  Northfield,  N.  H., 
September  3,  1845.  The  following  peraons  have  held  the  presidency 
of  the  institution:  J.  Augustus  Adams,  A.  B.,  1845-46;  Rev.  R.  S. 
Rust,  I).  D.,  1840-1850;  Rev.  J.  E.  Latimer,  D.  D.,  1850-1854;  Rev. 

C.  S.  Harrington,  D.  D.,  1854-1800;  Rev.  C.  W.  Gushing,  D.  I)., 
1860-01;  Rev.  R.  M.  Manly,  A.  M.,  1801-1803;  Rev.  Henry  Lummis, 

D.  D.,  1803-1805;  Rev.  L.  D.  Barrows,  D.  1).,  1805-1871;  Rev.  J.  B. 
Robinson,  A.  M.,  1871-1877;  Rev.  L.  D.  Barrows,  1).  D.,  1877-78; 
Rev.  S.  E.  Quimby,  A.  M.,  1878-1885;  Rev.  D.  C.  Knowles,  D.  D., 
1885-1891;  Rev.  Jesse  M.  Durrell,  1891-.  The  faculty  at  the  date 
of  writing,  December,  1891,  consists  of  the  president  and  eleven 
assistants. 

The  first  edifice  erected  was  70  by  40  feet,  built  of  brick,  and  located 
in  Northfield.  In  1858  two  wings  were  added  to  this  building,  making 
a  large,  convenient,  and  imposing  structure.  In  1802  this  building 
was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  the  school  was  for  a  time  greatly  crip- 
pled for  lack  of  accommodations. 

By  a  si)ecial  act  of  the  legislature  the  site  was  then  changed  to  the 
present  location  in  Tilton.  Three  buildings  were  erected.  The  one 
on  the  west  was  occupied  by  ladies,  with  dimwvE,  \v^>\\\  'sn.w^  V\\v^x^>cv 
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attactied;  the  center  building  was  devoted  to  cabinet,  chapel,  and 
recitation  rooms,  and  the  east  building  to  gentlemen. 

In  1887  the  present  edifice  was  built,  and  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete school  buildings  in  New  England.  It  is  two-and-a-half  stories 
high,  with  a  large  hall  and  iour  elegant  society  rooms  in  the  upper 
story.  The  rooms  for  students  are  on  the  first  and  second  floors, 
together  with  the  recitation  rooms.  These  rooms  are  large,  airy,  and 
well  ventilated.  The  building  is  heat<ed  throughout  >vith  steam  and 
furnished  with  an  abundance  of  pure  water,  with  all  modem  conven- 
iences, such  as  bathrooms,  closets,  etc.  Special  attention  has  been 
given  to  have  the  drainage  perfect.  The  building,  as  furnished,  is 
worth  $100,000,  and  is  free  from  debt.  This  noble  structure  stands 
on  an  elevation  overlooking  the  village  and  only  about  300  yards  from 
the  depot.  The  scenery  is  unsurpassed  in  loveliness.  The  windings 
of  the  Winnipesaukee  River,  the  cone-like  form  of  Mount  Kearsarge, 
the  variegated  hillside  and  valley,  complete  a  picture  of  rare  beauty. 

Tilton,  the  seat  of  the  institution,  is  located  on  the  Concord  and 
Montreal  Railroad,  White  Mountain  Division,  18  miles  north  of  Con- 
cord. It  is  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  easy  of  access,  and  three 
hours  distant  from  Boston.  In  healthfulness  the  situation  can  not  be 
surpassed;  pure  water  and  bracing  air  leave  little  to  be  desired  in 
this  respect.  Concrete  walks  stretch  in  every  direction.  By  the  lib- 
erality and  taste  of  Mr.  Charles  Tilton  and  other  citizens,  statuary 
adorns  every  public  square,  and  a  system  of  pleasant  drives  adds  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  place. 

The  public  park  and  the  island,  both  beautiful  resorts,  are  free  to 
all.  Tilton's  Memorial  Arch,  situated  a  short  distance  from  the  semi- 
nary, has  been  called  by  Bishop  Foster  *'  the  most  European  thing  on 
this  continent."    Tilton  contains  about  2,000  inhabitants. 

In  1852  the  institution  was  chartered  as  a  female  college,  with 
power  to  confer  certain  degrees  on  lady  graduates.  The  institution 
therefore  combines  the  prerogatives  of  a  female  college  with  those  of 
an  ordinary  preparatory  school. 

The  coui-ses  of  study  are  twelve.  The  classical  and  the  belles-lettres 
are  for  ladies,  requiring  six  and  five  years  respectively;  graduates 
from  the  former  course  receive  the  degree.  Mistress  of  Literal  Arts, 
and  those  from  the  latter  receive  the  degree.  Mistress  of  English 
Literature.  The  college  [)reparatory  and  the  Latin  scientific  courses 
require  four  years  each;  the  medical  preparatory,  legal  preparatory, 
English  scientific,  and  industrial  science  departments  require  three 
years  each;  tlie  commercial  is  a  one  year  course;  the  courses  in 
instrumental  and  vocal  music  are  four  3^eai*s  each;  the  art  course 
requires  three  years,  and  the  course  in  elocution  extends  through  two 
years.     Diplomas  are  conferred  upon  graduates  of  each  department. 

Admission  to  any  of  the  regular  courses  is  obtained  by  examination 
in  the  studies  preparatory  to  the  course,  or  by  furnishing  satisfac- 
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tory  proof  that  the  preliminary  work  has  been  done;  the  same  evi- 
dence of  proficiency  is  also  required  of  candidates  for  advanced 
standing.  All  the  preparatory  studies  are  taught  in  the  institution, 
affording  an  opportunity  to  make  up  deficiencies.  Pupils  are  pro- 
moted in  the  courses  in  each  separate*  study  from  term  to  term  and 
not  by  the  year,  so  that  they  are  credited  for  the  work  actually 
performed.  Those  not  in  regular  courses  can  enter  without  exami- 
nation such  classes  as  are  adapted  to  their  attainments,  and  pains 
is  taken  to  form  classes  for  their  accommodation.  Applicants  for 
admission  must  be  14  years  of  age,  and  all  students  must  promise 
to  refrain  from  the  use  of  tobacco  during  term  time  as  long  as  they 
remain  in  the  school. 

The  institution  has  a  large,  valuable,  and  beautifully  arranged 
cabinet  of  shells,  minerals,  and  fossils,  together  with  various  other 
specimens  appropriate  to  the  illustration  of  geology  and  natural  his- 
tory; also  globes  for  astronomy  and  geography,  and  skeleton  and 
charts  for  physiology.  New  additions  are  being  made  each  year  to 
the  apparatus  used  in  the  illustration  of  physics,  and  a  physical 
laboratory  fitted  for  practical  work,  including  the  department  of 
microscopy,  affoi'd  students  ample  opportunity  to  conduct  experi- 
ments under  the  direction  of  competent  instructors.  A  new  chemical 
laboratory  meets  the  increasing  demand  for  facilities  in  chemical 
work.  In  addition  to  a  full  equipment  for  the  teacher,  tables  have 
been  fitted  up  with  every  modern  convenience  for  20  pupils  in  experi- 
ment^il  chemistry.  The  room  is  23^  by  3U  feet.  It  has  excellent 
drainage,  gcK)d  ventilation,  is  light  and  airy,  and  is  heated  by  steam. 

The  government  of  the  institution  seeks  by  its  peculiar  discipline 
and  its  social  customs  to  cultivate  diligence,  morality,  and  religion. 
Habits  of  punctuality  are  encouraged.  The  boarding  pupils  are 
placed  under  the  immediate  and  personal  care  of  the  faculty,  and 
those  who  room  elsewhere  are  held  strictly  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
the  school.  The  severity  of  discipline  is  relieved  by  the  social  life  of 
the  seminary,  which  aims  to  maintain  all  the  essential  characteristics 
of  a  well-regulated  Christian  home.  The  teachers  and  boarders  meet 
at  the  family  table,  and  also  enjoy  social  gatherings  in  the  drawing 
room  from  time  to  time,  when  conversation,  music,  and  quiet  parlor 
games  enliven  the  occasion.  The  plan  of  coeducation  and  free  asso- 
ciation of  ladies  and  gentlemen  upon  the  campus  out  of  study  hours 
during  the  day  tends  to  the  development  of  easy  society  manners, 
and  has  proved  a  success  in  this  institution.  The  system  is  calculated 
to  promote  sentiments  of  etiquette  and  honor.  Those  pupils  who 
can  not  learn  how  to  use  these  privileges  are  either  deprived  of  them 
or  sent  away  from  the  school.  Social  life  among  the  students  is  also 
cultivated  bv  four  literarv  societies.  There  are  two  well-conducted 
literary  societies  for  gentlemen — the  *'V.  A.  S."  and  the  "United 
Panoplian;"  and  in  the  female  college,  two  for  the  ladies — the  *'Ladiea 
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Literary"  and  the  *'Sapphoiiinii/'     Eaeli  society  has  a  large  hall  set 
apart  for  its  use. 

This  institution,  while  not  sectarian,  is  decidedly  a  religious  school, 
holding  that  a  Christian  nation  can  not  afford  to  ignore  the  most 
important  element  in  the  education  of  its  youth.  The  president,  as 
Ladd  professor,  is  especially  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  the 
moral  and  religious  culture  of  the  pupils.  Not  only  are  pupils 
required  to  attend  divine  ser\ice  on  the  Sabbath,  but  evening  prayers 
are  held  in  the  dining  hall,  with  the  boarders,  and  morning  prayers 
in  the  chapel,  at  which  every  student  is  required  to  be  present.  The 
chapel  service  consists  of  reading,  singing,  and  prayer,  usually  fol- 
lowed by  a  brief,  practical  lecture  by  the  president  on  some  phase  of 
life  and  duty.  These  familiar  talks  are  given  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  the  purest  ambitions,  strengthening  the  character,  and 
exalting  the  ideals  of  life.  Every  subject  affecting  the  human  char- 
acter is  thus  presented  from  time  to  time  in  these  daily  chapel  talks. 
In  this  manner  book  learning  is  supplemented  by  practical  lessons 
from  real  life. 

NEW  HAMPTON  LITERARY  INSTITUTION,  NETV   HAMPTON,  N.  H. 

(Aathorized. ) 

During  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  an  increasing  interest 
in  educational  affairs  was  manifest  in  various  sections  of  the  New 
England  States.  The  public  schools  were  of  a  low  grade,  and  it 
became  quite  popular  for  men  who  were  ambitious  to  perpetuate 
their  names  to  establish  academies  in  their  native  towns  for  the 
benefit  of  their  fellow-men. 

Mr.  John  K.  Simpson,  a  native  of  New  Hampton,  but  at  that  time 
a  successful  merchant  in  Boston,  first  proposed  that  an  academy 
should  be  established  at  New  Hampton,  and  promised  liberal  aid  in 
erecting  a  building. 

The  school  was  finally  opened  as  *'New  Hampton  Academy,"  under 
the  instruction  of  Mr.  George  Richardson,  September  17,  1821,  in  a 
wooden  building,  24  by  32  feet,  furnished  with  plain,  unpainted  seats 
and  benches,  and  heated  from  an  open  fireplace.  It  contained  no 
library,  no  blackboards,  no  philosophical  apparatus. 

At  first  the  academy  was  little  in  advance  of  the  common  school. 
Few  of  the  pupils  had  mastered  more  than  the  rudiments  of  an  Eng- 
lish education.  There  were  four  terms  a  year,  of  twelve  weeks  each. 
All  the  pupils  remained  in  the  schoolroom  six  hours  daily,  and  the 
green  hide  was  the  last  resort  in  enforcing  discipline. 

In  1825  the  Baptists  assumed  control  of  the  school,  with  the  '* right 
to  appoint  half  the  trustees,  besides  the  principal,  who  should  be 
president  of  the  board." 

Thus,  under  an  amended  charter,  the  school  passed  into  the  hands 

of  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  l)ecanie  known  as  *' The  Academical 

and  Theological  Institution,"  wVt\\  \le\ .  V>.  V .  V«iYw^wovth  as  principaL 
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In  1826  a  new  building  was  added  for  recitation  rooms,  and  in  1829 
a  large  brick  block  of  three  stories  was  erected  for  dormitories. 

During  the  last-named  year  (1820)  a  theological  department  was 
opened  in  connection  with  the  institution,  which  for  twenty-three 
years  had  an  average  attendance  of  alK)ut  25.  During  the  same  year 
the  female  department  was  established  at  the  village  about  a  mile 
away,  and  Miss  Martha  Uazeltine  was  appointed  preceptress. 

Under  the  new  management  the  school  rapidly  improved  in  the 
extent  and  thoroughness  of  its  course  of  study,  and  was  liberally 
patronized;  but  the  death  of  Mr.  Simpson,  in  1837,  and  the  financial 
disturbances  of  that  year  put  an  end  to  the  plans  which  had  been 
formed  for  the  future  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  institu- 
tion. P'rom  1837  to  1852  there  wjis  very  little  change  in  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  school.  The  attendance  was  large,  and  the 
teachers  were  very  successful  in  maintaining  the  credit  and  popu- 
larity of  the  school ;  but  financial  embarrassments,  which  for  a  long 
time  had  been  a  source  of  difficulty,  at  last  compelled  the  trustees  to 
consent  to  the  removal  of  the  institution  to  Fairfax,  Vt. 

More  than  thirty  years  the  school  had  been  in  successful  operation, 
and  the  people  in  the  vicinity  could  not  bear  the  thought  that  the 
school  buildings  should  decay  and  go  to  ruin,  or  that  they  should 
be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  An  effort,  therefore,  was  made  to 
organize  another  institution  of  learning  to  take  the  place  of  the  one 
which  had  been  removed. 

This  took  the  form  of  an  application  to  the  Free- Will  Baptists  to 
come  in  and  occupy  the  abandoned  location.  A  new  charter  was 
obtained,  under  the  name  of  ''New  Hampshire  Literary  and  Biblical 
Institution,"  January  5,  1853,  and  the  corporation  was  organized 
twenty  days  later.  It  was  decided  that  both  departments  should  be 
located  at  the  village;  that  there  should  be  separate  dormitories;  but 
that  ladies  and  gentlemen  should  recite  together  in  their  classes. 

The  library  belonging  to  the  ladies'  literary  society,  the  cabinet, 
the  philosophical  apparatus,  and  the  chapel  bell  were  removed  to 
Vermont.  The  libraries  of  the  Literary  Adelphi  and  the  Social 
Fraternity  remained  in  Xew  Hampshire,  in  accordance  >vith  the  votes 
of  their  members.  Tlie  remainder  of  the  school  property  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  new  corporation  by  purchase.  Col.  Rufus  G.  Lewis 
was  largely  instrumental  in  effecting  the  reorganization,  contributing 
lib(»rally  botli  time  and  money  for  that  purpose.  The  female  depart- 
ment was  opened  April,  1853,  with  Mrs.  C\  P.  Stanton  as  preceptress. 
Three  weeks  later  the  male  department  opened,  with  Prof.  Benjamin 
Stanton  as  principal.  The  school  rapidly  increased  in  numbers,  so 
that  the  average  aggregate  attendance  for  the  next  ^ve  years  was  735 
annually. 

In  1853  the  old  "Brick"  at  the  center  was  taken  down  and  the 
materials  used  in  the  erection  of  Randall  Hall,  a  building  designed  for 
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dormitories  and  Hbniries,  1(H)  feet  long,  30  feet  wide,  and  3  stories 
high.  Back  of  tliis  a  \vo(Klen  building  of  two  stories  was  erected  as  a 
boarding  house  for  gentlemen;  and  at  about  the  same  time  the  build- 
ing known  as  the  "Lodge"  was  opened  as  a  l)oarding  house  for  ladies. 

In  1858  the  trustees  purchased  the  building  formerly  owned  by  Miss 
Sleeper,  now  known  as  the  *'  Center  House,"  and  used  for  self -boarding. 

In  1851)  the  large  building  now  used  for  a  chapel  and  recitation 
rooms  was  erected,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  Silas  Curtis. 

In  1854  the  Free- Will  Bai)tist  Biblical  School  was  transferred  to 
New  Hampton  from  Whitestown,  N.  Y.  This  department,  under 
the  instruction  of  Rev.  J.  J.  Butler,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  John  FuUonton, 
D.  D.,  occupied  a  portion  of  Randall  Hall,  but  was  entirely  distinct 
from  the  other  departments  of  the  school,  being  under  the  control  of 
the  Free- Will  Baptist  Education  Society.  In  1870  it  was  removed  to 
Lewiston,  Me.,  liaving  had  an  average  attendance  of  about  20  while 
located  at  New  Hampton.  The  aggregate  annual  attendance  in  all 
the  departments  since  the  reorganization  of  the  institution  has  been 
about  (JOO. 

The  school  is  located  in  New  Hampton  village,  near  the  geographi- 
cal center  of  the  State,  and  accessible  daily  from  almost  every  part  of 
New  England.  It  is  7  miles  from  Ashland  Station  on  t!ie  CV>ncortl 
and  Montreal  Railroad,  5  miles  from  Bristol  on  the  Northern  Railroad, 
and  13  miles  from  Center  Harbor  on  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  amid 
beautiful  scenery  and  a  healthful  dinmte.  The  buildings  are  neat 
and  commodious.  In  addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  the  trustees 
have  recently  purchased  the  elegant  mansion  erected  by  Col.  Rufus 
G.  Lewis,  the  founder  of  the  institution,  for  a  ladies' boarding  house. 

In  the  school  there  are  ^\e  regular  courses  of  study:  The  English 
and  classical,  the  classical,  the  English,  the  musical,  and  the  com- 
mercial-college course.  All  these  are  open  to  both  sexes,  and  those 
who  complete  them  receive  diplomas.  The  classical  course  includes 
the  usual  amount  required  for  admission  to  college.  French  and 
(Tcrman  are  taught  by  a  lady  who  has  spent  some  time  in  France  and 
(Tcrmany.  The  natural  sciences  are  taught  according  to  the  latest 
improved  methods  and  the  most  important  truths  are  illustrated  by 
apparatus.  There  is  a  good  cabinet  of  minerals  and  fossils.  In  the 
commercial  college  are  taught  penmanship,  commercial  law,  book- 
keeping, politi(;al  economy,  and  banking.  The  coui-se  is  systematic, 
practical,  and  thorough.  Special  attention  is  given  to  telegraphy, 
typewriting,  and  business  correspondence. 

Connected  with  the  institution  is  a  good  reading  room,  and  four 
libraries,  containing  about  4,000  volumes  of  well-selected  books,  to  all 
of  which  students  have  access  free  of  charge. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  students  who  have  attended  the  institu- 
tion have  been  compelled  to  support  themselves  by  their  own  exer- 
tions, and  it  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  the  trustees  to  furnish  the 
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best  facilities  for  obtaining  an  education  with  the  least  possible 
expense. 

The  school  is  organized  on  the  modern  plan  of  most  similar  institu- 
tions, with  two  departments,  embracing  both  sexes  under  the  same* 
general  government  and  instruction. 

A  board  of  30  trustees,  two-thirds  of  wliom  must  l)e  members  of 
Freewill  Baptist  churches,  exercises  a  general  control  and  super- 
vision of  the  affairs  of  the  institution;  but  the  practical  management, 
for  the  most  part,  devolves  upon  the  executive  committee,  consisting 
of  5  members,  usually  residents  of  the  vicinity. 

The  government  of  the  students  is  intrusted  to  the  faculty,  con- 
sisting of  the  salaried  teachers.  The  discipline  is  mild,  but  firm  and 
decided.  There  are  0  teachers  connected  with  the  institution,  0  gen- 
tlemen and  3  ladies. 

From  the  reorganization  of  the  school  in  1853  to  1808  there  w^ere 
frequent  changes  in  the  faculty.  During  those  fifteen  years  there 
were  8  different  i>rincipals,  but  the  present  principal  has  had  charge 
of  the  school  during  the  past  twenty-three  years. 

The  school  has  an  endowment  of  about  *12,()t)0.  The  v^alue  of 
school  buildings,  libraries,  cabinet,  apparatus,  and  grounds  is  esti- 
mated at  about  <530,()00.  They  could  not  be  replaced,  however,  for  a 
much  larger  amount. 

The  trustees  consider  the  school  in  as  good  condition  and  as  worthy 
of  patronage  as  it  has  ever  been,  and  it  will  be  their  constant  endeavor 
to  advance  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age. 

ST.    PAUL'S  SCHOOL,    CONXORD,   N.    H. 
By  Rev.  Edward  M.  Pakkek,  M.  A.,  Asaistant  AUunter. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  1855,  Gov.  Ralph  Metcalf  signed  the  act  of 
incorporation  granted  by  the  New  Hampshire  legislature,  in  virtue  of 
which  St.  Paul's  School  came  into  existence.  The  charter  empowem 
the  corporation  thus  formed  to  add  to  their  numbers  by  the  election 
of  new  memlK^rs  and  to  hold  property  to  the  amount  of  I?1(K),()()0,  in 
trust,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  school  for  boys  in  the  city  of  Concord. 
By  a  subseciuent  act  of  the  legislature,  passed  in  1873,  the  sum  men- 
tion(*d  was  inctreased  to  $500,000.  Oii  September  5,  1855,  the  trustees 
thus  incorporated  held  their  first  meeting,  elected  the  Right  Rev. 
Carlton  Chase,  D.  D.,  bishop  of  New  Hampshire,  as  their  president, 
an<l  accepted  a  deed  of  gift  made  to  them  by  George  C.  Shattuck, 
M.  I).,  of  Boston,  Mass.     This  gift  was  made  on  three  conditions: 

First.  That  the  property  thus  given  should  never  be  mortgaged  or 
pledged  for  a  debt  or  loan. 

Second.  That  ev^ery  trustee  should  be  a  communicant  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Third.  That  the  religious  education  of  the  scholars  at  the  school 
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should  always  be  in  conformity  with  the  doctrines,  discipline,   and 
worship  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

The  trustees  accepted  the  gift  offered  on  these  conditions,  and 
passed  by-laws  which  arranjj^ed  for  the  careful  observance  of  them  in 
their  own  orpmization  and  actions.  Since  that  date  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  school's  domain  by  ^\ii  or  by  purchase,  but  so  lairge 
a  number  of  the  buildings  of  the  institution  stand  on  the  land  orig- 
inally granted  on  these  conditicms  by  the  founder,  Dr.  Shattuek,  that 
the  religious  character  of  the  work  and  the  institution  is  abundantly 
safeguarded  by  the  deed  of  gift. 

The  purpose  of  the  founder  was  to  establish  an  institution  which 
should  endeavor  to  educate  boys  by  careful  attention  to  mental,  phys- 
ical, and  religious  moral  training.  Mental  discipline  was  not  to  cause 
neglect  of  careful  bodily  exercise,  and  moral  improvement  was  to  be 
rooted  on  systematic  and  thorough  religious  instruction.  It  has  been 
the  earnest  endeavor  of  those  in  authority  to  carry  out  this  scheme  of 
education,  and  the  ideal  of  St.  Paul's  is  well  shown  by  the  grouping 
of  schoolhouse,  chapel,  and  gymnasium  at  the  center  of  the  school 
village. 

The  words  of  Dr.  Shattuek  in  his  deed  of  gift  are:  *'  The  founder  is 
desirous  of  endowing  a  school  of  the  highest  class  for  boys,  in  which 
they  may  obtain  an  education  which  shall  fit  them  either  for  college 
or  business,  including  thorough  intellectual  training  in  the  various 
branches  of  learning;  gymnastic  and  nmnly  exercises  adapted  to  pre- 
serve health  and  strengthen  the  physical  condition;  such  aesthetic  cul- 
ture and  accomplishments  as  shall  tend  to  refine  the  nmnners  and  ele- 
vate the  taste,  together  with  careful  moral  and  religious  instruction." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  corporation  held  January  i:i,  1856,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Augustus  Coit,  M.  A.,  was  chosen  "rector" — the  title  selected 
as  the  official  designation  of  the  head  of  the  school — and  on  April  3, 
1856,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C-oit,  with  the  three  original  boys  of  St.  Paul's, 
began  the  school's  life  in  the  building  standing  on  the  founder's  grant. 

St.  Paul's  School  is  situated  in  the  city  of  Concord,  about  2  miles 
to  the  west  of  the  State  house,  on  the  lands  which  border  the  Little 
Turkey  River,  where  it  expands  so  as  to  form  a  small  mill  pond. 
From  very  early  colonial  days  a  dam  with  a  grist  and  saw  mill  existed 
on  the  spot,  and,  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pretty  school 
village  now  nestling  in  the  valley,  there  was  a  substantial  *' garrison 
house"  for  the  protection  of  the  settlers  in  this  outlying  part  of  the 
township.  In  1855  there  stood  on  the  property  two  mills,  a  house  for 
the  miller,  a  farmhouse  and  barn  for  the  school  farmer,  and  a  two- 
storied  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  rector  and  the  scholars. 
Since  that  day  the  growth  ha.s  been  continuous  and  steady.  Dr.  Coit 
is  now  assisted  by  a  staff  of  27  masters,  including  graduates  of  col- 
leges in  America,  Germany,  and  P^ngland;  the  3  scholars  are  replaced 
by  lM)5,  and  the  1  two-storied  building  by  7  large  brick  or  stone  build- 
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ings  and  by  20  wooden  buildingca  used  for  masters'  houses  or  other 
school  buildings;  the  farmhouse  and  barn  for  the  one  farmer  finds  its 
counterpart  in  the  nine  cottages  rented  from  the  school  by  the 
employees,  and  by  the  five  large  bams  for  horses,  cattle,  or  pigs;  the  53 
acres  have  grown  to  be  000;  a  large  reservoir,  connected  not  only  with 
private  sources  of  supply  but  also  with  the  city  system  of  Long  Pond, 
replaces  the  simple  wells,  and  while  the  old  sawmill  has  disappeared, 
a  new  one  at  the  head  of  the  pond  has  been  purchased,  and  the  old 
gristmill  has  been  so  altered  that  one  hardly  recognizes  it  in  the  neat 
w<x)den  building  which  contains  an  excellent  machine  shop  for  the 
school  mechanics,  a  laundry  fitted  with  the  best  modern  washing 
machinery,  and  an  improved  turbine  wheel  able  to  supply  the  motive 
power  for  both  of  them  and  for  the  dynamo  by.. which  the  electric 
lights  of  the  "big  school  room  "  are  run. 

In  the  old  group  of  buildings  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  equivalent 
for,  or  anticipation  of,  the  gymnasium,  the  physical  and  chemical 
laboratory,  mechanical  workshop,  smaller  old  chapel  and  large  new 
chapel,  gas  house,  racket  and  fives-courts  building,  playgrounds,  ten- 
nis courts,  cricket  house,  bicycle  house,  and  boathouses  on  Long 
Pond,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  2  miles  away. 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  without  the  expenditure  of  1  cent 
for  advertising,  anrl  though  the  help  that  has  been  given  toward  the 
erection  of  the  different  buildings  makes  a  large  sum  in  the  aggre- 
gate, there  have  been  no  large  single  gifts  which  would  by  themselves 
complete  this  or  that  much-needed  addition  to  the  school  property, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  new  chapel,  where  $100,000  was  raised  b}' 
the  united  efforts  of  friends  and  alumni. 

The  history  and  condition  of  the  school  can  l>e  shown  by  giving  a 
brief  account  of  its  growth  in  numbers,  and  telling  of  the  additions 
made  from  time  to  time  to  the  buildings  of  the  institution;  by  describ- 
ing the  proi)erty  now  owned  by  the  corporation  and  its  helpfulness  in 
the  school  maintenance  and  prosperity;  by  an  account  of  its  insuf- 
ficient endowment;  by  speaking  of  courses  of  study  now  pursued, 
and,  in  conclusion,  by  trying  to  give  some  brief  account  of  the  princi- 
ples of  management,  the  traditions  and  esprit  de  corps,  which  make 
St.  Paul's  what  it  is,  and  have  gained  for  it  such  an  increase  in  prop- 
ertv  and  numbers. 

The  following  figures  show  the  increase  of  the  school :  185(3,  11  toys; 
18H0,  0  masters  and  43  boys;  18G5,  7  masters  and  Gl  boys;  1870,  9 
mast<?rsand  100  boys;  1875,  13  masters  and  182  boys;  1880,  17  masters 
and  227  boys;  1885,  21  masters  and  280  lx)ys;  1890,  27  masters,  14  of 
whom  are  alumni  of  St.  Paul's,  and  295  boys. 

The  school  buildings,  great  and  small,  are  27  in  number,  exclusive 
of  the  lower  school,  of  the  barns  and  farm  buildings,  and  of  the  cot- 
tages rented  to  employees.  Of  these  0  are  of  brick,  1  of  stone,  and 
the  remainder  of  wood.     They  are  irregularly  grouped  on  the  school 
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j»:rouiids,  and  in  ease  of  a  fire,  such  as  that  which  destroyed  the  origi- 
nal school  buildinjij  in  1878,  the  possibilities  of  an  extensive  confla- 
jrration  are  thus  minimized. 

The  chief  buildings  are:  The  old  chapel,  built  in  185S,  enlarged  in 
18G8  (brick);  the  "upp<M'  school/'  built  in  1870  (stone);  the  rectorj*, 
built  in  1872,  enlarged  in  18<M)  (w<M)d);  the  *\sch<K)lhouse,"  with  large 
schoolroom  for  2(H)  boys,  officers,  recitation  rooms,  and  library  rcK>ui, 
built  in  187:5,  enlarged  in  1888  (brick);  ^Mhc  infirmary,"  built  in  1877, 
enlarged  in  1880  (wo(k1);  the  gymnasium,  built  in  1878  to  replace  an 
older  vvo<Mlcn  building  (brick);  "the  school,''  where  about  half  the 
pupils  live,  built  in  1880  to  replace  the  building  burnt  in  1878 
(brick);  the  racket  and  tivcs  couils,  built  in  1882  (wood);  the  new 
chapel,  erected  by  the  alumni  in  1888  (brick,  faced  with  brown  stone); 
the  physical  and  chemical  laboratory,  built  in  1889  (brick);  the 
mechanical  workshop,  built  in  1888  (wood);  the  new  *Mower  school," 
to  replace  the  present  wooden  building  and  to  provide  sleeping  quar- 
ter, dining  nnnn,  schfK>lroom,  and  recitation  ro<mis  for  1(H)  boys 
(brick). 

There  is  a  large  turfed  playground  for  cricket,  football,  and  tenuis 
courts,  with  an  excellent  cinder  track  for  ** track  athletics,"  and  on 
Ix)ng  Pond  are  two  boat  houses,  well  supplied  with  excellent  rowing 
boats. 

St.  Paul's  has  only  a  very  moderate  endowment,  of  ♦128,348.77,  dis- 
tributed under  the  following  heads.  Thi^  expenses  of  all  sorts  are 
met  by  the  current  income,  wliich  has  also  been  largely  used  for  the 
erection  of  buildings  and  the  grading  and  improvement  of  the  school 
grounds.  There  are  no  debts.  The  farm  supplies  excellent  milk, 
and  vegetables  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  land  owned  bj'^  St.  Paul's 
is  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  produce  any  income. 

Scholarship  funds $49,756.91 

Repair  fund 5, 583. 84 

General  endowment  funds .    46, 809. 86 

Chai)el  maintenance  fund  .  26,075.00 

English  composition  prize  fund 133. 86 


There  is  an  entrance  fee  of  $L^5  when  a  bo^^'s  name  is  put  on  the  list 
of  api)licant8  for  a  vacancy,  and  the  yearly  expenses  are  $500.  There 
are  no  extras  except  for  instrumental  music. 

The  course  of  study  has  been  varied  from  year  to  year  to  suit  the 
subjects  required  for  entrance  to  the  leading  American  colleges.  St. 
PauPs  is  a  pr(*paratory  school  for  no  particular  college,  but  the  class 
work  is  arranged  to  prc^pare  a  boy  for  any  good  college  or  scientific 
school  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  school  take  the  classical  course, 
the  three  chief  studies  of  which  are  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics, 
but  there  is  a  smaller  number  who  replace  Greek  by  physics,  chemis- 
try, and  a<l(litioiial  mathematics,  and  form  the  scientific  department. 

The  school  is  divided  into  six  **  forms,"  of  which  the  sixth  is  the 
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highest.  Latin  and  arithmetic  are  begun  in  the  first  form  and  Greek 
is  added  in  the  third.  The  division  into  classical  and  scientific  sec- 
tions begins  with  the  fourth  form,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year  Iwys 
are  prepared  for  the  ** preliminary"  entrance  examinations  of  the 
colleges  and,  in  some  cases,  for  those  of  the  scientific  schools.  The 
fifth  form  completes  the  work  necessary  for  the  beginning  of  the  col- 
lege freshman  year,  and  the  sixth  pursues  the  studies  taken  up  by  the 
freshmen  in  the  colleges. 

The  position  of  a  boy  in  the  school  is  generally  determined  by  his 
proficiency  in  Latin,  mathematics,  and  Greek  or  natural  science,  but 
English,  historj%  geography,  drawing,  German,  and  religious  instruc- 
tion are  integral  parts  of  the  school  work  in  the  various  classes. 

The  college  requirements  practically  determine  the  subjects  that 
can  be  ta-ken  up,  but  boys  with  good  voices  are  carefully  trained  in 
the  school  choir,  of  whose  excellence  St.  Paul's  boys  are  deservedly 
proud,  and  natural  history  in  its  various  departments  is  promoted  by 
the  giving  of  prizes  for  collections  of  native  wild  ftowera  and  min- 
erals, and  by  the  scientific  association,  with  its  various  sections  made 
up  of  boys  and  masters  specially  interested  in  different  subjects. 

The  mechanical  workshop,  with  its  forges,  carpenters'  benches, 
lathes,  planers,  etc.,  provides  opportunities  for  instruction  to  boys 
who  have  a  gift  for  handwork,  and  an  excellent  library  of  between 
7,000  and  8,000  volumes  is  open  to  the  boys  and  is  administered  by 
them  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  masters,  while  valuable  collec- 
tions of  minerals,  birds,  animals,  insects,  flowers,  and  curiosities  are 
owned  by  the  school. 

There  are  half-yearly  examinations,  both  oral  and  written,  and  the 
school  honors  for  the  year  are  awarded  at  the  close  of  the  June  exam- 
inations. These  include  the  "testimonials  of  the  first  and  second 
grade,"  given  to  all  who  attain  certain  percentages  of  the  attainable 
marks  in  lessons  and  conduct;  the  special  prizes  for  natural-history 
collections;  the  prizes  for  elocution  and  the  best  English  essay  on  an 
assigned  subject;  the  gold  medal  for  th^  best  examination  in  some 
appointed  English  classic;  the  two  '*  Ferguson  scholarships,"  awaixied 
to  the  boys  passing  the  best  examinations  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
mathematics  of  the  third  and  fourth  form  work,  and  the  silver  medal, 
the  school's  highest  honor,  awarded  for  "distinguished  excellence  in 
the  performance  of  school  duties." 

In  conclusion  it  seems  necessary,  to  give  an  adequate  account  of  St. 
Paul's  School,  that  one  should  speak  briefly  of  the  principles  on  which 
it  was  founded  and  on  which  it  has  been  maintained. 

First.  Attention  should  again  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  school 
is  a  religious  foundation;  that  its  work  has  been  grounded  on  distinct 
religious  teaching,  and  that,  while  unfair  pressure  is  put  upon  no  one 
of  the  boys,  there  is  no  exception  to  the  requirement  that  presence 
at  church  services  and  religious  instruction  is  requk<b,d  oi  <KVi^T^  <5fw^, 
1157— No.  3 7 
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This  is  well  iiiarke<l  by  the  fact  that  the  central  and  most  beantif ul 
building  of  the  school  village  is  the  chapel,  the  si)ecial  gift  of  the 
"old  boys." 

Second.  The  ideal  of  the  school  is  the  family,  not  the  teaching 
institution.  The  building  called  **the  School"  is  the  chief  living 
house,  not  the  edifice  containing  the  school  room  and  recitation  rooms. 
*'The  school,"  as  printed  in  the  annual  statement,  begins  with  the 
name  of  the  rector,  continues  with  the  vice-rector  and  assistant  mas- 
ters, and  then,  without  a  break,  goes  on  to  include  all  the  boys.  As 
far  as  possible  masters  and  boys  are  together  in  the  dining  rooms  and 
on  the  playgrounds,  as  well  as  in  the  class  rooms,  and  the  cordial  feel- 
ings of  united  interests  and  responsibilities  which  are  aimed  at,  and 
in  a  degree  attained,  tend  to  diminish  the  feeling  of  divided  interest 
or  opposition  that  often  exists  between  the  governors  and  the  gov- 
erned in  a  school.  A  careful  writer  who  gave  an  account  of  St.  Paul's 
some  years  ago  in  Harper's  Magazine  well  described  the  tone  which 
accounts  for  the  affection  and  esprit  de  corps  of  St.  Paul's  boys,  by 
drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  boy  who  was  his  guide  on  his 
visit  to  the  school  naturally  and  unconsciously  said  "we"  and  "our" 
instead  of  "they"  and  "their"  when  speaking  of  the  changes  in 
school  buildings  or  the  methods  of  administering  school  government. 

Third.  The  prominence  given  to  physical  training  in  the  early  days 
of  the  school,  l)efore  the  present  attention  to  athletics  in  the  country 
at  large  had  begun,  is  typical  of  the  school's  methods  and  principles. 
The  presence  of  a  special  "instructor  in  gymnastics"  on  the  school 
staff,  and  the  many  kinds  of  manly  exercise  for  which  provision  is 
now  made,  show  that  it  has  not  fallen  behind  in  these  respects. 

Fourth.  The  instruction  in  the  school  must  necessarily  be  that  given 
to  classes  rather  than  to  individuals,  though,  as  in  all  good  schools, 
there  is,  of  course,  a  great  amount  of  personal  work  for  boys  who  for 
any  reason  need  special  attention.  The  main  object  of  all  schools  is 
mental  instruction  to  develop  and  train  character,  and  St.  Paul's 
considers  that  successful  education  demands  of  her  the  most  unspar- 
ing diligence  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  high  standard  of 
intellectual  excellence. 

The  graduates  of  St.  Paul's  are  in  the  main  very  young  men  who 
have  yet  to  make  their  mark  in  the  world,  though  some  have  already 
distinguished  themselves  in  literary  and  political  life.  The  statistics 
collected  by  the  Alumni  Association  show  that  as  the  present  scholars 
come  from  the  West  and  South,  as  well  as  from  the  Middle  and 
Eastern  States,  so  the  "old  boys"  are  found  in  all  sorts  of  professions 
and  all  kinds  of  business  in  the  different  States  and  Territories  of 
the  country. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  different  men  who  have  contributed  to 
build  up  St.  Paul's  by  their  devoted  labor,  but  no  account  of  the 
school  would  be  adequate  which  did  not  point  out  that,  while  it  is  no 
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private  institution  owned  by  a  single  man  or  a  company  of  men,  it 
owes  its  existence  to  the  generous  gifts  of  the  founder,  Dr.  Greorge 
Cheyn  Shattuck,  of  Boston,  and  its  tone,  esprit  de  corps,  and  char- 
acter to  the  inspiration  and  wise  government  of  the  one  rector  from 
1856  to  1890,  the  Rev.  Henry  Augustus  Coit,  D.  D. 

PHILLIPS  EXETER  ACADEMY,  EXETER,  N.   H. 
By  Ex-Govemor  Charles  Henry  Bell^  LL.  D. 

John  Phillips  was  the  second  of  three  sons  of  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips, 
of  Andover,  Mass.,  where  he  was  born  December  27  (o.  s.),  1719. 
His  great-great-grandfather  was  Rev.  George  Phillips,  a  native  of 
England  and  a  clergyman,  educated  at  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
who  emigrated  to  this  country  in  the  year  1630  in  company  with  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop  and  others.  He  brought  with  him  his  son  Samuel, 
who  in  due  time  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  and  was  settled  in  the 
ministiy  at  Rowley,  Mass.,  in  1651,  and  died  there,  after  a  pastorate 
of  forty-five  years,  at  the  age  of  71.  His  son  Samuel  was  a  goldsmith, 
and  passed  his  life  in  Salem,  Mass.,  and  left  a  son  Samuel,  born  there 
in  1690,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1708,  the  minister  of  Andover 
from  1710  to  his  death  in  1771,  who  was  the  father  of  the  Exeter 
founder. 

John  Phillips  was  a  promising  boy,  precocious  and  fond  of  learning. 
Under  his  father's  tuition  he  was  enabled,  before  he  was  12  years  of 
age,  to  enter  Harvard  College,  where  he  received  his  bachelor's  degree 
in  1735,  some  months  before  he  was  16.  For  a  time  after  his  gradua- 
tion he  was  employed  in  teaching  a  school  in  his  native  place,  and 
pursued  also  the  study  of  medicine  and  of  theology.  While  yet  a 
young  man  he  was  admitted  to  the  ministerial  office,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  esteemed  "a  devout,  zealous,  animated,  and  pathetic 
preacher."  Some  of  the  sermons  which  he  prepared  were  long  pre- 
served, and  perhpps  are  still  in  existence,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  might  have  been  settled  over  a  parish  at  an  early  age  had  he  not 
felt  a  reluctance  to  it.  A  delicacy  of  the  lungs  is  believed  to  have 
been  a  cause  of  this,  and  later,  after  he  had  listened  to  the  eloquent 
Whitefield,  he  felt  a  distrust  of  his  capacity  to  realize  his  ideal  of  a 
Christian  minister. 

He  probably  first  appeared  in  Exeter  between  May  and  August, 
1741,  and  opened  a  "private  classical  school,"  which  he  continued  for 
a  year  or  two,  and  then  took  charge  of  the  town  school  for  an  equal 
period.  He  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  inhabitant  of  the 
province  of  New  Hampshire  in  1743,  when  his  name  first  appeared 
upon  the  list  of  ratepayers.  He  was  then  assessed  the  modest  sum 
of  4  shillings  and  2  pence;  he  lived  to  become  the  wealthiest  citizen 
of  the  town. 
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The  same  year  he  took  a  step  which  operated  to  fix  his  residence 
permanently  in  Exeter.  He  married,  on  the  4th  of  August,  Mrs. 
Sarah,  **  relict,"  as  the  phrase  was,  of  Nathaniel  Gilman,  esq.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Emery,  of  Wells,  Me.,  and  was  a  lady 
of  many  virtues. 

Mr.  Pliillips  soon  afterwards  entered  into  mercantile  business,  in 
which  his  industry,  economy,  methodical  habits,  and  sagacity  enabled 
him  to  gain  great  success. 

Shortly  after  he  made  Exeter  his  home  a  new  religious  society  was 
formed  there,  of  which  he  became  a  member.  On  the  25th  of  May, 
1747,  this  society,  by  a  committee  of  seven  prominent  members,  gave 
him  a  pressing  invitation  to  become  their  pastor;  but  he  was  unwill- 
ing, for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  a  settlement,  and  declined  the  invitation,  though  he  long  held  the 
office  of  ruling  elder. 

Mr.  Phillips,  as  might  be  supposed  fi'om  his  character  and  habits, 
grew  ere  long  to  be  a  man  of  substance  and  w^eight  in  the  community. 
As  he  advanced  in  life  there  arose  premonitory  symptoms  of  serious 
troubles  between  the  British  Government  and  the  American  colonies. 
Apparently  there  was  in  his  mind  not  far  from  this  time  a  question 
whether  he  should  continue  his  residence  in  Exeter.  His  wife  had 
died  on  the  9th  of  October,  1765,  and  the  gathering  clouds  in  the 
political  horizon  were  alarming  to  a  prudent  and  well-to-do  man.  But 
the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  the  next  j^ear,  and  the  appointment  of 
John  Wentworth  as  the  governor  of  the  province,  gave  a  more  hox>e- 
ful  aspect  to  the  future.  Moreover,  Mr.  Phillips  determined  to  enter 
into  a  second  matrimonial  connection.  The  lady  of  his  choice,  w^hom 
he  married  on  the  3d  of  November,  1767,  was  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hale, 
widow  of  Dr.  Eliphalet  Hale,  of  Exeter,  and  daughter  of  lion.  Ephraim 
Dennett,  who  had  been  a  prominent  citizen  of  Portsmouth  and  a  man- 
damus councillor.  This  lady  is  represented  as  possessing  most  esti- 
mable qualities.  She  was  a  prudent,  helpful,  and  devoted  wife  to 
Mr.  Phillips,  whom  she  survived  but  two  or  three  years. 

Ho  now  began  to  be  invested  with  offices  and  trusts  which  in  those 
days  conferred  no  small  distinction.  Governor  Wentworth  caused  his 
name  to  be  inserted  in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  as  early  as  1768, 
and  continued  it  there  as  long  as  the  royal  government  endured  in 
the  province.  In  1771,  1772,  and  1773  he  was  elected  a  representative 
from  Exeter  in  the  provincial  assembly.  From  1772  to  1775  he  sat  as 
a  judge  of  the  inferior  court  of  common  pleas,  and  toward  the  close  of 
Governor  Wentworth's  administration  he  is  understood  to  have 
received  the  appointment  of  numdamus  councillor,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  acted  in  that  capacity. 

About  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  he  ceased 
trading  and  employed  that  part  of  his  property  which  was  not  vested 
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in  land  in  making  loans  on  interest.  By  this  time  he  had  gathered 
much  wealth,  and  as  he  had  neither  children  nor  needy  relatives  it 
became  a  serious  problem  with  him  what  ultimate  disposition  he 
should  make  of  it.  It  was  not  a  new  question.  Descended  from  a 
line  of  clergymen,  educated  in  all  religious  observances,  and  a  pro- 
fessor of  Christianity  from  the  age  of  15,  he  had  been  always  accus- 
tomed to  regard  his  property  as  accompanied  with  a  sacred  trust. 
As  early  as  when  he  was  a  teacher  of  youth  he  had  recorded  in  his 
private  memoranda  this  resolution:  "Being  sensible  that  apart  of 
my  income  is  required  of  me  to  be  spent  in  the  more  immediate  service 
of  God,  I  therefore  devote  a  tenth  of  my  salary  for  keeping  school  to 
pious  and  charitable  purposes."  And  among  the  fragments  of  his 
correspondence  which  have  come  down,  to  our  time  are  two  letters, 
one  to  each  of  his  brothers,  Samuel,  at  Andover,  and  William,  at  Bos- 
ton, both  of  whom  were  in  prosperous  circumstances,  which  indicate 
how  steadily  the  idea  of  dedicating  a  portion  of  his  possessions  to 
benevolent  and  charitable  uses  dwelt  in  his  mind. 

The  first  consideralJle  gifts  which  were  made  by  Mr.  Phillips  in  pur- 
suance of  this  design,  of  which  we  have  any  definite  information,  were 
to  the  infant  Dartmouth  College.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Eleazer  Wheelock, 
who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Indian  Charity  School  in  Connecticut, 
was  about  removing  it  into  New  Hampshire,  there  to  be  erected  by 
royal  charter  into  a  college.  Mr.  Phillips  in  1770  subscribed  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  land,  seven  rights  in  the  new  township  of  Sandwich, 
to  the  funds  of  the  institution,  upon  the  condition  that  it  should  be 
established  at  Hanover,  which  was  done.  Two  years  afterwards  he 
gave  the  college  the  sum  of  £175,  lawful  money,  for  the  purchase  of  a 
I)hilosophical  apparatus,  and  the  next  year  the  further  sum  of  £125, 
to  aid  in  **  furthering  the  great  purpose  of  the  institution,"  which 
was,  primarily  though  by  no  means  exclusively,  the  education  and 
Christ ianization  of  the  American  Indians.  In  the  year  1781  he  con- 
veyed to  the  trustees  upwards  of  4,000  acres  of  land,  situated  in  sev- 
eral townships  in  northern  New  Hampshire  and  in  Vermont,  to  be  held 
for  the  use  of  the  college,  without  restrictions,  and  finally,  in  1789,  he 
added  the  sum  of  £37  10s.  upon  condition  that  the  college  should  con- 
tribute lands  to  an  equal  amount,  to  be  consolidated  with  his  former 
donation  of  lands,  for  the  foundation  of  a  professorship  of  divinity. 
The  endowment  thus  constituted  is  still  known  by  his  name,  and  yields 
an  annual  income  of  about  $400. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  chosen  a  trustee  of  Dartmouth  College  in  1773,  and 
performed  the  duties  of  the  position  with  much  interest  and  punctu- 
ality until  his  resignation,  by  reason  of  years  and  bodily  infirmity,  in 
171^3.  In  1777  the  college  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws.  This  was  the  second  instance  in  which  the  institution 
had  granted  that  mark  of  distinction,  the  other  being  in  the  case  of 
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Governor  John  Wentwortli,  "the  father  of  the  college,"  who  received 
it  in  1773. 

The  next  educational  ent-erprise  *  which  engage<l  the  attention  and 
received  the  l>enefactions  of  Dr.  Phillips  was  the  planting  of  the  acad- 
emy in  his  native  town.  In  the  year  1777  the  Hon.  Samuel  Phillips,  jr., 
of  Andover,  his  nephew,  being  familiar,  no  doubt,  with  the  long- 
cherished  intentions  of  his  uncle  and  father  to  make  some  8i>ecial 
charit.able  use  of  a  portion  of  the  fortunes  which  they  had  acquired, 
projected  the  school  which  was  afterwards  incorporate  as  the  Phillips 
Academy  at  Andover.  The  bi-others  John  and  Samuel  Phillips  jointly 
endowed  it  in  1778  with  the  means  to  b^gin  its  work,  and  Dr.  Phillips 
afterwards,  by  gift  and  by  bequest,  increased  his  gratuities  to  the 
institution  to  the  amount  of  about  $31, (XX),  thereby  becoming  its  chief 
benefactor.  He  served  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  that  academy  during 
his  life,  and,  after  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother,  as  president,  and  dis- 
played an  interest  in  its  affairs  and  management  only  less  lively  and 
active  than  that  which  he  felt  in  the  latest  and  most  important  work 
of  benevolence  which  crowned  his  useful  career. 

This  was  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  which  was  exclusively  Dr.  Phil- 
lips's own  project.  To  the  foundation  and  upbuilding  of  this  institu- 
tion he  consecrated  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune,  besides  giving  to 
it  his  personal  supervision  as  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  dur- 
ing the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life.  His  rare  judgment  of  men  and 
his  cultivated  business  capacity  well  supplemented  the  far-reacliing 
wisdom  of  his  plans,  and  the  academy  prospere^l  in  its  resources  and 
in  its  work.  Ilie  founder  lived  to  see  it  established  on  a  firm  basis 
and  giving  assurance  of  that  extended  measure  of  usefulness  which 
later  generations  have  witnessed. 

This  great  mission  accomplished,  he  felt  that  his  life  work  was  fin- 
ished. He  had  considerably  passed  the  ordinary  period  of  man's 
earthly  existence,  and  was  ready  to  be  called  hence.  After  a  brief 
illness  he  died,  April  21,  1795,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

All  suitable  honors  were  paid  to  his  memory.  The  trustees  of 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy  chose  one  of  their  nurtil>er,  the  Rev.  Benja- 
min Thui'ston,  to  pronounce  a  eulogj^  upon  the  founder  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  board,  a  duty  which  he  duly  performed  to  their 
approval.  They  also  voted  that  a  copy  of  Dr.  Phillips's  portrait, 
*' elegantly  decorated,"  should  be  taken  and  placed  in  the  library  of 
the  academy. 

The  body  of  Dr.  Phillips  rests  in  the  cemetery  of  the  town  in  which 
the  most  important  share  of  his  life  was  jiassed,  and  ui)on  the  marble 
monument  which  his  associates  in  the  trust  caused  to  be  ei*ected  over 


'  He  is  said  also  to  have  made  donations  to  Princeton  and  to  Harvard  Collegtd, 
and  to  have  given  money  to  aid  the  cause  of  education  to  towns  in  the  vicinity  of 
his  home. 
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it  is  inscribed  an  appropriate  epitaph,  composed  by  the  accomplished 
Nathaniel  A.  Haven,  jr. 

John  Phillips,  LL.  D. 

Fonnder  of  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 

An  Associate  Fonnder  of  the  Phillips  Academy  in  Andover, 

And  a  liberal  benefactor  of  Dartmouth  College, 

Died 

April  21, 1795 

aged  75  years. 

Actuated  by  his  ardent  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Christianity 

He  devoted  his  wealth  to  the  advancement  of 

Letters  and  Religion. 

His  appropriate  monument  are 

The  institutions  which  bear  his  name. 


The  Academy;  1781  to  1838. 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  New 
Hampshire  by  an  act  which  received  the  approval  of  the  president  of 
the  State  the  3d  of  April,  1781.  It  was  a  wise  step  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Phillips  to  begin  this  educational  experiment  in  his  lifetime  and  while 
he  was  yet  of  an  age  to  take  an  active  part  in  its  direction.  Accord- 
ingly, the  responsibility  of  shaping  the  project  in  its  inception  and  of 
giving  it  the  direction  which  was  to  conduct  it  to  ultimate  success  fell 
chiefly  upon  the  founder,  who  fortunately  possessed  the  knowledge 
and  experience  and  foresight  which  admirably  qualified  him  for  the 
task. 

The  act  of  incorporation  provided  "that  there  be,  and  hereby  is, 
established  in  the  town  of  Exeter  and  county  of  Rockingham  an 
academy  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  piety  and  virtue;  and  for  the 
education  of  youth  in  the  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages;  in 
writing,  arithmetic,  music,  and  the  art  of  speaking;  practical  geometry, 
logic,  and  geography,  and  such  other  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
or  languages  as  opportunity  may  hereafter  permit  and  as  the  trustees 
hereinafter  provided  shall  direct."  The  control  and  government  of 
the  academy  were  by  the  act  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees,  not  more 
than  seven  nor  less  than  four  in  number,  of  whom  one  should  be  the 
principal  instructor,  a  majority  should  be  laymen,  and  a  majority  not 
inhabitants  of  Exeter.  The  trustees  were  empowered  to  fill  all  vacan- 
cies that  should  occur  in  their  own  board,  and  by  a  vote  of  two- thirds 
of  their  whole  number  to  remove  the  academy  from  Exeter  if  for 
causes  thereafter  arising  that  course  should,  upon  mature  considera- 
tion, be  found  needful,  and  establish  it  in  some  other  place  in  the  State 
which  they  should  **  judge  best  calculated  for  carrying  into  effectual 
execution  the  intention  of  the  founder."  And  finally,  the  act  of  incor- 
poration stipulated  '^  that  all  the  lands,  tenements,  and  personal  estate 
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lliat  sliall  be  given  to  the  trustees  for  the  use  of  said  academy  shall 
lie,  and  hereby  are,  forever  exempted  from  all  taxes  whatsoever." 

The  fti-st  iKjard  of  trustees  was  composed  of  the  following  gentle- 
men: Dr.  John  Phillips,  Hon.  Samuel  Phillips,  jr.,  of  Andover,  ^lass.; 
Thomas  Odiorne,  of  Exeter;  lion.  John  Pickering,  LL.  D.,  of  Ports- 
moutli;  Rev.  David  McClure,  of  North  Hampton,  and  Maj.  Daniel 
Tilt4)n  and  Rev.  Benjamin  Thurston,  both  of  Exeter.  The  last-named 
gentleman  was  exjieeted  to  be  the  principal  teacher  of  the  school,  and 
in  i>oint  of  fact,  if  tradition  is  to  be  relied  u[)on,  did  give  instruction 
in  it  foi  a  time,  l>efore  the  formal  opening  of  the  academy. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1782,  Dr.  Phillii>s  e(mipleted  a  conveyance 
to  the  trustees,  for  the  use  of  the  academy,  of  his  interest  in  a  large 
numlxM-  of  tracts  of  land  situated  in  various  toMTis  in  New  Hampshire, 
some  of  which  he  owned  in  fee  and  others  were  under  mortgage  to  him 
to  secuie  the  payment  of  moneys  due. 

In  his  deeil  of  conveyance  Dr.  Phillips  embodied  a  series  of  stand- 
ing regulati(ms,  which  he  termed  the  ''constitution"  of  the  academy, 
and  which  he  directed  should  be  read  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the 
trustees.  It  contained  somewhat  minute  definitions  of  the  duties  of 
the  several  officers,  which  were  less  familiar  then  than  now,  as  well 
as  many  practical  suggestions  of  lasting  value.  The  rule  was  there 
inculcated,  which  has  always  since  been  adhered  to  with  signal 
advantage,  that  no  pupil  should  board  in  any  family  not  licensed  by 
the  authorities  of  the  academy.  Tlie  only  restrictions  of  a  religious 
character  in  th(*  instrument  were  that  the  trustees  and  teachers  must 
be  Protestants,  and  that  the  principal  instructor  should  be  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  ChVist,  in  complete  standing,  and  profassing  senti- 
ments similar  to  those  of  the  founder  in  the  constitution  expressed. 
The  founder  also  reserved  to  himself  the  power  to  appoint  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  board  of  trust,  who,  as  well  as  his  successors  aft^r  him, 
should  enjoy  the  same  right  forever.  This  constitution  has  of  course 
been  the  constant  guide  of  the  trustees  from  that  time  to  the  present 
in  the  execution  of  their  functions. 

Dr.  Phillips  added  to  the  resources  of  the  academy  by  repeated  acts 
or  generosity  afterwards.  On  the  29th  of  March,  1787,  he  made  an 
assignment  to  the  tiusteesof  promissory  notes  against  various  parties 
to  the  amount  of  i'4,104,  or  thereabouts,  and  on  the  25th  of  November, 
1780,  another  assignment  of  property  of  a  similar  nature,  the  value  of 
which  is  not  stated,  for  the  special  purpose  of  aflfonling  aid  to  charity 
schohirs  "such  as  may  be  of  excelling  genius  and  of  good  moral  char- 
acter." And  by  his  last  will,  executed  in  1789  and  proved  in  1795,  he 
devised  two- thirds  of  the  residue  of  his  estate,  after  small  bequests  to 
his  relatives  and  a  provision  for  his  widow,  to  Phillips  Exeter  Acad- 
emy, the  otlier  third  being  given  to  the  academy  at  Andover. 

The  various  benefactions  of  Dr.  Phillips  to  the  Exeter  Academy  are 
estimated  to  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  about  ^00,000.     In  the  pres- 
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eiit  era  of  vast  acquiring  and  maguificeiit  giving  there  is  danger  of 
undervaluing  the  bounty  expressed  by  these  comparatively  modest  fig- 
ures. We  need  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  worth  of  money  one  hundred 
years  ago  was  fourfold  greater  than  it  is  to-day;  that  the  founder 
devoted  to  this  object  the  major  part  of  the  accumulations  of  a  labo- 
rious and  extraordinarily  successful  life,  and  that  no  endowment  of  a 
similar  enterprise  in  the  country  up  to  that  time  approached  this  in 
magnitude. 

It  was  thought  fitting  that  the  inauguration  of  this  new  seminary  of 
learning,  founded  on  a  scale  of  unprecedent<?d  liberality,  should 
be  accompanied  by  public  observances.  Accordingly,  the  trust-ees 
appointed  the  Rev.  David  McClure,  one  of  their  own  number,  to 
deliver  a  discourse  on  the  opening  of  the  academy,  and  Rev.  Benjamin 
Thurston  to  make  an  address  to  the  preceptor  on  his  induction  into 
office,  William  Woodbridge,  A.  li.,  having  been  selected  for  that 
position,  as  the  health  of  Mr.  Thurston  had  been  found  unequal  to 
the  discharge  of  its  duties.  The  ceremonies  were  accordingly  per- 
formed on  the  1st  of  May,  1783,  in  the  presence  of  a /'respectable 
auditory,  to  universal  acceptance." 

In  view  of  what  the  school  has  since  grown  to  be,  it  is  rather  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  look  back  to  the  humble  pretensions  of  its  infancy. 

An  unobtrusive  schoolhouse  of  two  stories,  of  the  dimensions  of  a 
small  dwelling,  and  divided  into  four  rooms,  not  all  of  which  were 
finished,  supplied  limited  accommodation  for  40  students — sometimes 
a  much  smaller  number,  and  this  though  the  tuition  was  gratuitous — 
of  whom  two-thirds,  at  least,  belonged  in  Exeter,  and  scarcely  any 
out  of  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  preceptor's  salary  was  £100  per 
annum,  and  the  compensation  of  his  single  assistiint  was  prox)ortionally 
less.  There  was  no  regular  course  of  study,  but  the  pupils  pursued 
such  branches  and  formed  such  classes  as  were  found  most  convenient. 
It  was  thought  worthy  of  mention  in  the  records  that  a  bell  **  to  sum- 
mon the  students  to  their  exercises"  was  presented  in  1784  by  Gen. 
Henry  Dearborn,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  other  gentlemen  of 
Exeter;  and  that  an  electrical  machine  was  given  by  Hon.  Phillips 
White,  of  South  Hampton.  Such  petty  charges  as  the  cost  of  wood 
and  candles  were  apportioned  by  a  tax  among  the  students,  and  he 
who  did  not  pay  his  share  forfeited  the  privileges  of  the  academy 
until  his  deficiency  was  made  good.  And  as  late  as  in  1788  we  learn 
that  there  were  but  two  pupils  in  the  school  who  had  "  looked  beyond 
common  reading  and  spelling  into  the  mysteries  of  Latin."  Truly 
this  was  the  day  of  small  things. 

Mr.  Woodbridge  continued  to  act  as  preceptor  of  the  academy  some- 
thing over  five  yeara.  In  June,  1788,  he  announced  to  the  trustees 
his  intention  of  resigning  his  position  in  the  ensuing  October,  because 
of  his  "low  state  of  health."  He  continued  to  perform  liis  duties  in 
the  school  until  the  latter  part  of  August,  1788,  and  on  tlsk^  V^^a.  '^'L 
October  his  connection  with  it  ceaaod* 
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William  Woodbridge,  the  first  preceptor  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy , 
was  a  native  of  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  and  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1755.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Ashbel  Woodbridge,  the  min- 
ister of  that  town,  and  was  the  fifth  in  lineal  descent  from  Rev.  John 
Woodbridge,  who  emigrated  from  England  to  this  country.  William 
Woodbridge  graduated  fn)m  Yale  College  in  1780,  and  elected  teach- 
ing as  his  occupation,  though  he  also  qualified  himself  for  the  duties 
of  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 

The  infirmity  of  Mr.  Woodbridge's  health  while  he  was  the  pre- 
ceptor of  the  academy  did  not  suffer  him  fairly  to  show  what  he  was 
capable  of  accomplishing.  A  new  school  under  an  invalid  master 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  thrive.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  serious 
check  upon  his  capacity  for  useful  exertion  the  trustees  undoubtedly 
held  his  merits  in  high  regard.  The  resolution  which  they  adopted 
upon  accepting  his  resignation  may  be  relied  on  as  the  more  sincere 
expression  of  their  real  sentiments,  as  it  was  passed  before  commen- 
dations of  parting  officials  had  degenerated  into  mere  matters  of 
course: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  board  be  given  to  Mr.  Woodbridge  for  his 
faithfnl  services  and  unwearied  exertions  while  preceptor  of  Phillix^s  Exeter 
Academy,  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  youth  committed  to  his  c-are  the  princi- 
ples of  piety  and  virtue,  as  well  as  to  instruct  them  in  useful  knowledge;  and  as 
he  had  declared  it  inconsistent  with  his  health  and  sense  of  duty  to  continue 
longer  in  that  relation  to  the  academy,  this  board  wish  him  the  high  reward  of 
observing  satisfactory  fruits  of  his  past  labors,  and  that  his  services,  in  whatever 
sphere  he  may  hereafter  move,  may  be  crowned  with  distinguished  usefolneas. 

Mr.  Woo<lbridge,  after  leaving  Exeter,  was  associated  with  his  sister 
in  the  charge  of  an  academy  for  young  ladies  in  Medford,  Mass.,  and 
followed  his  profession  of  teaching  through  life,  uniting  with  it  from 
time  to  time  the  functions  of  a  preacher  also. 

While  living  in  Exeter  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Deacon 
Samuel  Brooks.  In  his  later  years  he  contributed  articles  for  the 
Annals  of  Education,  of  which  his  son,  William  C.  Woodbridge,  the 
well-known  geographer,  was  tlie  editor.  Though  his  health  was  fee- 
ble, yet  he  attained  great  age,  and  died  in  Franklin,  Conn.,  the  27th 
of  March,  183G,  ''an  honored  teacher  of  fiftj'^  years'  standing." 

Some  time  in  August,  1788,  Benjamin  Abbot,  a  native  of  Andover, 
Mass.,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  of  that  year,  was  secured 
for  the  preceptorship  of  the  academy,  and  on  the  22d  or  23d  of  the 
same  month  entered  upon  the  duties  of  instruction  and  government 
of  the  school.  Here  commenced  those  relations  between  Benjamin 
Abbot  and  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  which  endured  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, with  tlie  result  of  elevating  the  institution  to  a  rank  unsurpassed 
in  this  country,  and  of  making  its  master,  as  an  educator  and  governor 
of  youth,  an  exemplar  even  to  our  own  time. 

The  prospects  of  the  school  l>egan  at  once  to  brighten.  Order  and 
method  were  introduced.     The  young  prt^ceptor  infused  his  own  quiet 
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force  into  the  boys  under  his  charge,  and  tlie  results  were  soon  mani- 
fest in  the  increase  of  their  numbers.  In  the  first  year  after  Mr. 
Abbot's  arrival  as  many  new  pupils  were  admitted  as  had  been  added 
in  the  three  preceding  years.  But  he  was  a  man  of  singular  pru- 
dence, and  declined  to  connect  himself  permanently  with  the  school 
until  he  had  proved  his  value.  It  was  not  until  October,  1791,  that 
he  formally  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  office  of  preceptor,  and 
this  upon  the  understanding  with  the  trustees  that  either  party  should 
be  at  liberty  to  dissolve  the  connection  upon  giving  reasonable  notice. 
His  salary  was  raised  to  the  sum  of  $500  per  annum,  and  his  assistant, 
John  P.  Ripley,  A.  B.,  received  $200. 

In  a  very  few  years  the  situation  of  the  academy  demanded  an 
increase  of  accommodations  for  the  students.  The  original  building 
was  small  and  unsuitable,  and  the  need  of  a  larger  and  more  com- 
modious one  became  pressing  as  the  school  augmented.  It  was  there- 
fore determined  in  1793  to  erect  *'a  new  building  for  the  use  of  the 
academy." 

The  committee  for  carrying  the  plan  into  execution  was  judiciously 
constituted  of  two  members  of  the  board  of  trustees,  Hon.  Samuel 
Phillips,  jr.,  and  the  preceptor,  the  treasurer,  Hon.  John  Taylor  Gil- 
man,  and  two  public-spirited  citizens  of  the  town,  Hon.  Oliver  Pea- 
body  and  Col.  Nathaniel  Gilman.  They  were  empowered  to  procure 
a  building  to  be  erected,  of  certain  specified  dimensions  on  the  ground, 
of  the  height  of  two  stories,  the  materials  to  be  brick  or  wood,  and 
"with  or  without  a  porch  and  belfry  as  the  committee,  after  advising 
with  the  trustees  present,  should  judge  best."  The  location  of  the 
building  was  wisely  left  to  the  determination  of  the  committ/ce,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  resident  trustees. 

The  new  edifice  was  completed  in  the  year  1794.  It  was  constructed 
of  wood,  with  a  belfry  and  without  a  portico,  and  at  a  cost  of  between 
$7,000  and  $10,000.  With  some  additions  at  a  later  period  it  fulfilled 
its  purpose  well  until  the  generation  which  witnessed  its  building  had, 
with  scarce  an  exception,  passed  off  the  stage. 

Dr.  Phillips,  who  survived  to  see  the  institution  he  had  planted 
fiourishing  with  a  healthful  and  secure  growth,  died  in  1795.  In  the 
execution  of  the  power  he  had  reserved  to  himself  in  the  constitution 
to  name  his  successor  in  the  board  of  trust,  he  had  by  a  written 
appointment  designated  Hon.  John  Taylor  Gilman  for  the  office,  who 
accepted  it  and  long  and  assiduously  performed  its  duties.* 

In  March,  1797,  it  was  voted  by  the  trustees  that  any  student  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  academy  for  six  months  and  should  appear 
on  examination  *'to  have  made  valuable  improvement  in  the  Latin 


'  Gk)vemor  Gilman  resigned  the  office  of  trustee  in  1827  on  the  ground  of  his 
advanced  years,  but  wisely  declined  to  name  his  successor;  who  was  therefore 
elected  by  the  board.  Since  then  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  exercise  the  power 
of  appointment  reserved  by  the  founder. 
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and  (irreek  lauguages,  arithmetic,  pi'acticAl  geometry,  logic,  g^eography, 
philosophy,  and  astronomy,"  or  in  any  two  or  more  of  those  studies, 
and  had  sustained  a  good  moral  character,  should  be  entitled  to  a 
certificate  thereof,  signed  by  the  president  and  preceptor,  with  the 
seal  of  tlie  academy  affixed  thereto. 

There  is  extant,  in  the  youthful  handwriting  of  Lewis  Cass,  in  after 
yeara  the  distinguisheil  Senator,  foreign  minister,  and  cabinet  officer, 
a  copy  of  the  certificate  which  was  granted  to  him  by  virtue  of  the 
foregoing  vote,  on  his  leaving  the  academy.     It  is  in  these  words* 

PHIL.UP8  EXETER  ACADEMY. 

The  trastees  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  with  a  view  to  encoora^  industry, 
science,  and  morality,  have  determined  that  certificates  may  be  granted  to  students 
in  certain  cases.  Be  it  therefore  known  that  Lewis  Cass  has  Vjeen  a  member  of  the 
said  academy  seven  years,  and  appears  on  examination  to  have  acciuired  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  English,  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages,  geography,  arithmetic, 
and  practical  geometry;  that  he  has  made  very  valuable  progress  in  the  stndy  of 
rhetoric,  history,  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  logic,  astronomy,  and  natural 
law;  and  that  he  has  sustained  a  good  moral  character  during  said  term. 

In  testimony  whereof  we  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  affix  the  seal  of  said 
academy  this  second  day  of  October,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

John  T.  Oilman. 
Benjamin  Abbot. 

This  certificate  sheds  some  light  upon  the  fashions  of  work  done  in 
the  academy  at  that  early  day.  Lewis  Cass  was  horn  in  1782;  he 
therefore  became  a  pupil  when  he  was  10  and  quitted  the  school 
when  he  was  17  years  of  age.  That  there  could  have  been  any  cur- 
riculum embracing  a  seven  years'  coui'se  of  study  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; he  must  therefore  have  puraued  his  way  alone  or  in  such 
company  as  chance  from  time  to  time  brought  him.  The  range  of 
subjects,  too,  was  certainly  for  the  time  very  remarkable. 

In  the  year  1808  a  very  decided  forward  step  was  taken  in  the 
organization  of  the  academy.  The  qualifications  for  admission  with 
a  vicAv  to  an  English  education  were  defined  and  apparently  consid- 
erably raised;  the  head  master  was  vest^  with  the  title  of  principal; 
a  professorship  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  was  estab- 
lished, with  a  compekmt  salary.  It  was  voted  exj>edient  to  reduce 
the  number  of  classes  and  t«  establish  a  uniform  system  of  classifica- 
tion, to  be  effected  by  the  principal  and  professor,  and  an  appropria- 
tion of  $50  annually  was  made,  to  be  distributed  in  the  shape  of 
rewards  or  prizes  to  those  students  wlio  should  excel  in  mathematics, 
writing,  English  composition,  and  in  knowledge  of  Latin.  Ebenezer 
Adams,  A.  M.,  was  chosen  as  the  fii'st  professor. 

irp  to  this  time  all  the  instruction  in  the  academy  had  been  fur- 
nished to  the  pupils  gratuitously,  the  only  charges  uiH)n  them  being 
some  trifiing  contributions  for  special  purposes.  But  in  the  year 
180D  the  trustees,  in  view  of  the  increasing  expenses  of  the  institu- 
tion,  in  /iccordance  with  the  known  ex\)ectations  of  the  founder,  and 
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in  order  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  extend  aid  to  the  usual  num- 
ber of  students  on  the  foundation,  voted  that  it  was  necessary  to 
require  payment  from  those  of  sufficient  ability  for  their  tuition. 
This  change,  however,  it  was  found  expedient  to  postpone  until  the 
1st  of  January,  1812,  after  which  date  the  sum  of  $12  per  year,  or  $3 
per  term,  became  payable  for  tuition. 

In  the  year  1809  Mr.  Adams  was  invited  to  accept  a  professor's 
chair  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  there  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  In  1811  his  place  was  supplied  in  the  academy  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Hosea  Hildreth,  A.  M.,  as  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy.  The  assistant  instructors  were  young  college 
graduates,  distinguished  for  their  abilities  and  scholarship.  A  large 
proportion  of  them  became  in  after  life  men  of  position  and  note. 
The  list  is  an  extraordinary  one,  embracing  as  it  does  the  names  of 
college  presidents  and  professors,  divines,  jurists,  and  literary  men 
of  national  fame. 

The  standing  and  popular  estimate  of  the  academy  had  in  tlie  year 
1818  risen  so  high,  that  it  became  necessary  to  define  anew  the  course 
of  study,  to  draw  a  strict  line  of  distinction  between  the  English  and 
classical  departments,  and  to  adopt  more  stringent  regulations  in 
respect  to  the  reception  of  pupils. 

Candidates  for  admission  were  required  thenceforth  to  furnish  evi- 
dence of  their  good  moral  character  and  to  give  assurance  of  their 
intention  to  remain  at  the  academy  until  they  should  complete  the 
usual  routine  of  preparation  for  college  or  the  established  course  of 
English  study.  The  time  fixed  for  their  admission  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term  next  succeeding  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees 
in  August,  provided,  however,  that  anyone  found  duly  qualified 
might  be  received  at  advanced  standing  at  the  discretion  of  the 
instructors.  The  department  of  languages  was  to  comprise  three 
classes,  or  years,  for  preparation  to  enter  college,  and  an  advanced 
class  to  prosecute  the  studies  of  the  first  collegiate  year.  The  course 
of  English  study  was  also  to  occupy  three  years.  Theological  instruc- 
tion was  to  be  given  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kurd,  and  sacred  music  was  to  be 
taught,  a  fund  of  $1,000  having  been  bequeathed  by  Hon.  Nicholas 
Oilman  in  1814,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be  applied  to  that  object. 
A  permanent  assistant  teacher  was  also  engaged  at  an  annual  salary 
of  $000. 

The  particular  studies  and  text-books  for  each  year,  both  in  the 
classical  and  the  English  course,  were  at  this  time  specifically 
designated. 

In  1821,  the  convenient  accommodation  of  the  students  requiring 
additional  space  in  the  school  building,  wings  of  a  single  story  were 
affixed  to  tlie  eastern  and  west<irn  ends  thereof,  each  containing  a 
schoolroom  of  ample  size.  They  added  much  to  the  symmetry  of  the 
structure,  as  well  as  to  its  convenience;  and  the  appearance  of  tha 
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building  as  thus  extended  is  well  remembered  by  most  of  the  older 
alumni. 

Ilosea  Ilildreth  in  1825  resigned  the  office  of  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy,  which  he  had  held  for  fourteen  years, 
lie  was  one  of  ten  children  of  Timothy  Hildreth,  and  was  bom  in 
Chelmsford,  Mass.,  in  the  year  1782.  Like  not  a  few  other  men  who 
have  nsen  to  distinction,  his  course  in  life  was  marked  out  for  him 
by  an  accident.  In  his  youth  he  received  an  injury  to  one  of  his 
arms,  which,  by  dis([ualifying  him  for  manual  labor,  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  study.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1805  and  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  ministry,  and  it  is  said  was  alwa^'s  fonder  of 
prea<4iing  than  of  teaching.  In  addition  to  his  work  of  instruction 
in  the  academy  he  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  second  parish  in  Exeter 
from  1813  to  1817,  when  Rev.  Isaac  Hurd  was  installed  there;  and 
when  he  quitted  the  academy  in  1825  it  was  to  assume  the  charge  of 
a  religious  society  in  Gloucester,  Mass. 

l^rofessor  Hildreth's  influence  in  the  school  was  very  i>ositive  and 
very  salutary.  He  possessed  decided  traits  of  character;  strong  con- 
victions and  a  resolute  will,  united  with  much  learning  and  ready 
wit.  He  was  the  projector  of  the  Golden  Branch  Society,  which 
under  his  administration  no  doubt  acted  as  a  keen  stimulus  to  study 
and  to  the  desire  for  improvement.  His  countenance  bore  the  impress 
of  his  originality  and  humor,  so  that  the  eccentric  Robert  Treat  Paine 
declared  that  it  might  be  "cut  up  into  a  thousand  epigrams." 

After  officiating  for  about  eight  years  as  the  minister  of  Oloueester, 
Mr.  Hildreth  took  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Temper- 
ance Society,  which  he  filled  with  efficienc}^  and  zeal,  and  ended  his  use- 
ful life  at  Stirling,  Mass.,  the  lOth  of  July,  1835.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  productions  of  merit;  among  them  of  A  Book  for  New  Hamp- 
shire Children,  which  for  a  numl>er  of  years  held  its  place  in  the 
schools  of  the  State  as  a  juvenile  text-book  and  passed  through 
several  editions. 

Professor  Hildreth  married  Sarah  McLeod,  of  Boston,  who  survived 
him  more  than  thirteen  years.  They  had  seven  children,  of  whom 
the  three  sons — Richard,  Samuel  T.,  and  Charles  II.  Hildreth — were  all 
members  of  the  academy.  The  eldest  of  these  was  the  distinguished 
editor  and  historian. 

After  the  increase  of  its  accommodations  by  the  enlargement  of  the 
school  building  the  academy  for  years  kept  on  the  even  tenor  of  its 
way,  ever  changing,  yet  the  same.  The  number  of  students  was 
usually  fixed  at  70,  and  varied  little  from  it.  At  length  Dr.  Abbot — 
he  had  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  honoris  causa,  from 
Dartmouth  College  in  1811 — who  was  blessed  with  a  vigorous  cx>nsti- 
tution  and  uj)  to  this  time  had  enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted  health, 
began  to  feel  the  effects  of  his  long-continued  laboi*s  and  responsi- 
bilities,   and    in   the  year  1832  made   application   to   the   board   of 
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trustees  for  some  respite  or  relief,  submitting  to  them  the  question 
whether  his  resignation  would  be  acceptable. 

They  were  unwilling  that  he  should  sunder  his  connection  with  the 
academy,  and  made  an  arrangement  with  him,  whereby  lessening  the 
number  of  students,  and  confining  them  rigidly  to  the  fixed  classes, 
the  principal  was  relieved  of  a  portion  of  his  labor.  This  arrange- 
ment continued  until  1836,  when  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Abbot  an  addi- 
tional instructor  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  exempting  him 
from  the  larger  portion  of  his  active  duties.  For  the  last  year  or  two 
of  his  service  as  principal  his  attendance  at  recitations  was  limited  to 
two  quarters  of  days  in  each  week. 

The  close  of  the  half  century  of  Dr.  Abbot's  charge  of  the  school 
now  drew  near,  and  by  the  desire  of  many  of  his  old  pupils  he  post- 
poned his  retirement  until  that  period  should  be  completed.  All 
united  in  the  opinion  that  the  termination  of  a  career  so  long  and  so 
signally  honorable  and  useful  should  be  marked  by  public  manifesta- 
tions worthy  of  the  occasion.  A  committee  of  arrangements,  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  note,  alumni  of  the  academy,  made 
all  the  needful  preparations  for  holding  what  was  appropriately 
termed  the  '*  Abbot  festival,"  and  appointed  the  23d  of  August,  1838, 
as  the  day  of  its  occurrence. 

The  interesting  event  brought  together  a  great  concourse  of  the 
alumni  of  the  academy,  to  do  honor  to  their  venerated  teacher  and 
mentor.  Daniel  Webster  presided  over  the  assemblage,  and  Edward 
Everett,  John  G.  Palfrey,  John  P.  Hale,  Henry  Ware,  jr.,  Caleb 
Gushing,  and  others  of  the  numerous  men  of  distinction  who  had 
been  the  pupils  of  Dr.  Abbot,  and  one,  not  the  least  distinguished, 
Jeremiah  Smith,  who  had  been  his  teacher,  took  part  in  the  exercises 
of  the  day.  Tlie  festival  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  character  and 
services  of  the  eminent  educator  in  whose  honor  it  was  held,  and  a 
worthy  termination  of  a  life  work  devoted  to  useful  and  elevating 
pursuits. 

Benjamin  Abbot  was  the  son  of  John  Abbot,  of  Andover,  Mass., 
and  was  born  there  on  the  17th  of  September,  1762.  Five  genera- 
tions of  the  family  had  lived  in  the  town;  his  father  and  grandfather 
were  captains  of  the  militia,  when  that  office  was  a  proof  of  courage 
and  capacity;  his  lineal  ancestors  in  the  next  two  removes  were  both 
deacons  of  the  church;  all  were  resolute,  pious  men,  of  vigorous 
make,  who  lived  long  in  the  land. 

Benjamin  worked  upon  his  father's  farm  until  he  was  20  years  old, 
and  then  resolved  to  acquire  a  college  education.  He  prosecuted  the 
study  of  Latin  at  the  infant  academy  in  his  native  town,  where  he 
became  a  pupil  of  Jeremiah  Smith,  then  an  assistant  teacher  there, 
with  whom  lie  was  destined  in  after  years  to  be  associated  in  the 
board  of  control  of  the  academy  in  Exeter.  He  graduated  from  Har- 
vard College  in  1788  with  high  credit  for  his  **  scholarship  and  moral 
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worth,"  and  the  salutatory  oration  was  assigned  him  at  commence- 
ment. In  the  following  August  he  entered  upon  his  duties  in  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy. 

Nature  had  gifted  him  with  qualities  which  singularly  fitted  him  to 
be  a  tutor  and  governor  of  youth.  The  blood  of  his  ancestors  seems 
to  have  blended  their  several  excellences  in  his  veins.  lie  was  accus- 
tomed, in  after  years,  to  attribute  his  professional  success  to  his 
observance  of  the  rule,  suaviter  in  modo,  fortiterin  re;  which  in  def- 
erence to  the  law  of  heredity  might  in  his  case  not  unaptly  be  trans- 
lated ** deacon's  words,  captain's  deeds."  Though  inflexibly  just,  he 
was  only  too  happy  to  temper  justice  with  mercy  whenever  it  would 
not  l)e  subversive  of  good  discipline.  He  was  never  over  ready  to 
take  notice  of  a  fault  that  might  be  passed  by  without  harmful  con- 
sequences. It  was  a  favorite  remark  of  his  that  **it  was  a  great 
accomplishment  to  know  how  to  wink ! "  Probably  many  a  boy  attrib- 
uted to  his  teacher's  want  of  observation,  what  was  really  the  result 
of  merciful  voluntary  blindness. 

Though  he  shrank  from  causing  pain  to  the  lowest  creature,  yet  in 
those  instances  where  punishment  was  really  merited  he  inflicted  it 
without  flinching.  In  the  happilj^  rare  cases  in  which  he  had  to  deal 
with  a  vicious  or  depraved  lad  he  administered  a  lesson,  both  to  mind 
and  body,  that  served  as  a  wholesome  reminder  of  duty.  He  was  not 
the  man  to  spoil  the  child  in  such  cases  by  sparing  the  rod.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  he  governed  with  the  least  possible  display  of  authority. 
In  the  schoolroom  a  look,  a  tap  on  the  desk,  or  a  shake  of  the  fore- 
finger was  enough  to  recall  the  wandering  attention  of  the  most  way- 
ward and  fix  it  upon  the  business  of  the  hour.  But  govern  he  did, 
and  that  most  effectually.  Modest  and  retiring  as  he  was  with  regard 
to  matters  unconnected  with  his  peculiar  province,  ** no  admiral  on 
the  quarter-deck  of  his  flagship  was,  more  than  he  in  his  school,  the 
impersonation  of  decision,  firmness,  and  authority." 

From  his  first  appearance  at  Exeter  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
his  school.  He  is  represented  by  those  who  knew  him  as  a  young 
man  to  have  been  even  then  distinguished  for  maturity  of  judgment 
and  i)ower  of  command.  He  took  no  part  in  political  affairs  or  in 
neighborhood  differences;  he  had  no  ambitions  beyond  his  chosen 
vocation.  He  set  an  example  of  industry  and  perseverance  which 
could  not  fail  to  have  lasting  weight  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  He 
studied  the  profession  to  which  he  devoted  the  long  round  of  fifty 
years  with  care  and  comprehension,  and  welcomed  every  substantial 
improvement  in  its  methods.  Not  content  ^vith  knowing  the  manage- 
ment of  other  academies  in  our  ovni  country,  he  institut-ed  particular 
inquiry  into  the  ccmduct  of  th(^  great  English  public  schools,  to  which 
Exeter  has  been  thought  to  be  assimilated. 

His  scholastic  acquirements  were  (luitc  abreast  of  his  time.  No 
doubt  the  standard  of  scholarship  was  a  different  one  at  that  day 
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from  what  it  uow  is.  We  are  very  iniieh  in  fault  if,  with  all  that 
modern  research  and  criticism  have  done  for  us,  we  have  not  reached 
a  higher  level.  Dr.  Abbot  was  undoubtedly  as  learned  and  accurate 
a  scholar  in  his  age  as  are  the  best  of  our  educators  in  ours.  An 
authentic  anecdote  gives  an  idea  both  of  his  philological  attainments 
and  of  his  impressive  style  of  imparting  information.  One  of  his 
best  pupils,  John  P.  Robinson,^  presented  him  his  exercise  in  writing 
Latin  one  day  for  correction.  Dr.  Abbot  returned  it  with  a  single 
word  marked  as  erroneous.  Robinson  consulted  grammar  and  lexicon 
and  racked  his  brains  to  find  out  the  mistake  he  had  committed,  but 
all  in  vain,  and  was  at  last  obliged  to  take  back  the  exercise  to  the 
doctor  with  the  confession  that  he  could  not  discover  in  what  the 
fault  lay.  "Robinson,"  replied  the  doctor,  ''words  are  like  men; 
none  but  gentlemen  are  found  in  gentlemen's  company."  The  diffi- 
culty was  solved,  and  the  pupil  probably  never  afterwards  forgot 
what  was  due  to  classical  Latinity. 

Dr.  Abbot's  moral  influence  over  his  pupils  was  the  very  best. 
He  had  a  simple  reverence  for  all  that  was  good,  and  a  transparent 
honesty  of  soul,  which  none  about  him  could  fail  to  remark*  and  to 
respect.  It  took  a  bold,  bad  boy  to  attempt  to  deceive  or  to  wrong 
him.  All  others  felt  that  the  Doctor  was  so  genuinely  good  that  it 
was  a  shame  to  take  any  advantage  of  him.  And  he,  in  his  turn 
treated  his  pupils  with  all  possibh*  courtesy,  kindness,  and  confidence. 

He  ruled  l)y  love  rather  than  by  fear.  He  had  the  art  of  getting 
very  close  to  the  boys,  and  without  any  surrender  of  dignity;  near, 
yet  afar.  When  he  administered  a  reprimand  it  never  rankled. 
Every  lad,  not  absolutely  incorrigible,  felt  that  he  had  a  friend  in 
"the  Doctor." 

His  manners  wen.^  such  as  would  become  a  nobleman.  Courteous 
as  he  was  dignified,  he  doffed  his  hat  in  response  to  the  greeting  of 
the  lowliest  person  he  met.  As  he  walked  down  the  aisle  of  the 
schoolroom,  bowing  graciously  to  the  right  and  left,  his  appearance 
80  impressed  every  pupil  that  the  memory  of  it  will  never  fade  away. 
It  made  generations  more  mannerly. 

Dr.  Abbot  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Hannah  Tracy 
Emery,  of  Exeter,  who  lived  but  two  years  after  their  marriage. 
Their  only  child  was  John  Emery  Abbot,  who  graduated  from  Bow- 
doin  College,  studied  divinity,  and  was  ordained  the  minister  of  the 
North  Church  in  Salem,  Mass.     He  died,  deeply  lamented,  in  1810. 

Dr.  Abbot's  second  wife  was  Mary  Perkins,  of  Boston,  who  su]-\ived 
him  several  years.  Their  children  were  Elizabeth,  who  married  Dr. 
David  W.  Gorham,  of  Exeter,  and  Charles  B.  Abbot,  wlio  resided  in 
Glenburn,  Me.     Dr.  Gorham  was  for  a  long  period  one  of  the  board 
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of  trust-ees  of  the  academy,  and  after  his  decease  his  son,  Dr.  William 
H.  Grorham,  served  for  a  time  in  the  same  capacity. 

Dr.  Abbot's  life  was  prolonged  until  the  25th  of  October,  1849, 
when,  at  the  age  of  87  years,  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

THE  ACADEMY-183B  TO  18B0. 

After  Dr.  Abbot's  resignation  was  finally  accepted  the  trustees 
unanimously  made  choice  of  Gideon  L.  Soule,  A.  M.,  professor  of 
ancient  languages,  as  his  successor.  He  had  been  for  more  than  six- 
teen years  an  associate  of  Dr.  Abbot  in  the  corps  of  instructors,  and 
by  reason  of  the  impaired  health  of  the  latter  had  practically  exer- 
cised the  powers  of  principal  for  some  time  prior  to  his  election.  He 
was  therefore  perfectly  familiar  with  the  methods  and  the  traditions 
of  the  institution,  and  no  immediate  changes  in  the  administration, 
worthy  of  note,  occurred  on  the  transfer  of  authority  from  the  old  to 
the  new  head  of  the  school. 

The  English  department,  which  had  been  instituted  as  a  distinct 
branch  in  1808,  was  deemed,  forty  years  afterward,  to  have  dimin- 
ished in  importance.  The  number  of  academies  and  high  schools  in 
the  country  where  English  studies  could  be  conveniently  pursued  had 
in  that  period  greatly  increased.  For  this  reason,  and  because  also 
in  that  division  of  the  academy  **  not  one  for  the  last  seven  years  had 
completed  the  course  of  study  prescribed,"  the  English  department, 
as  a  distinct  feat  tire  of  the  school,  was  discontinued.  This,  however, 
was  not  construed  to  debar  any  individual  members  of  the  academy 
who  might  choose  to  do  so  from  prosecuting  a  more  complete  course 
of  study  in  the  English  branches  than  that  included  in  the  ordinary 
preparation  for  college. 

Tt  had  always  been  the  aim  of  the  trustees,  from  the  opening  of  the 
academy,  to  render  the  charitable  aid  provided  by  the  founder  of  the 
highest  possible  utility  to  those  who  enjoyed  it.  In  the  earlier  days, 
when  the  cost  of  the. necessaries  of  life  was  small,  the  allowance  made 
from  the  foundation  to  indigent  students  was  sufficient  for  their  com- 
fortable subsistence;  btit  as  the  number  of  students  increased,  while 
fewer  of  the  families  resident  in  the  town  were  willing  to  receive 
them  as  boarders,  and  the  cost  of  living  steadily  advanced,  it  was  at 
length  found  that  the  sum  allott^ed  to  each  beneficiary  was  wholly 
inadequate  to  his  support.  The  trustees,  therefoi'e,  determined  to 
establish  at  the  charge  of  the  academy  a  dormitory  and  commons  hall 
for  the  members  of  the  school  of  limited  means,  by  which  the  expense 
of  living  shotild  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  The  experiment  was 
first  made  in  the  building  owned  by  the  academy  on  Spring  street, 
which  had  formerly  been  the  printing  establishment  of  the  Messrs. 
Williams.  Here  the  rooms  were  rented  for  a  merely  nominal  sum, 
and  the  board  was  furnished  at  the  exact  cost. 

The  r(»sult  of  the  experiment  was  so  satisfactory  that  in  1852  the 
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trustees  vot^d  to  erect  a  more  suitable  and  capacious  building  for  the 
same  purpose  in  the  academy  grounds.  It  was  completed  and  opened 
for  use  in  1855.  It  was  constructed  of  brick,  and  contained  rooms  for 
50  young  men,  with  a  dining  hall  and  other  needful  accommodations, 
and  cost  about  $20,000.  The  name  of  Abbot  Hall  was  appropriately 
given  to  it.  The  building  has  fully  answered  the  uses  for  which  it 
was  designed.  Every  room  in  it  has  been  constantly  occupied,  and 
the  inmates  have  been  enabled  to  live  with  entire  comfort  at  about 
one-half  the  ordinary  charges  of  the  boarding  houses. . 

The  size  and  importance  of  the  school,  and  the  number  of  its 
instructors,  seemed  now  to  demand  a  more  systematic  administra- 
tion; and  it  was  thought  expedient,  in  1857,  to  invest  the  principal, 
professors  and  permanent  instructors  with  the  powers  of  a  regular 
faculty.  This  arrangement  has  ever  since  been  maintained,  and  has 
been  found  to  conduce  to  harmony,  to  uniformity  in  discipline,  and 
to  higher  respect  for  authority  in  the  school. 

In  1857  an  application  was  made  to  the  trustees  to  modify  the  regu- 
lations of  the  academy  so  far  as  to  allow  girls  to  be  admitted  as 
pupils.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  project  met  the  approval  of  any 
members  of  the  boa  I'd,  for  the  petitioners,  upon  learning  that  it  was 
strongly  objected  to  by  some  of  them,  thought  proper  to  withdraw  the 
application. 

The  year  1858  witnessed  a  notable  innovation  in  the  academy.  Up 
to  that  date  the  pupils  had  been  required  to  do  the  greater  part  of 
the  preparation,  as  well  as  the  recitation,  of  their  lessons  in  the  school- 
rooms, which  necessarily  confined  them  therein  for  five  or  six  hours  on 
every  week  day,  Wednesday  and  Saturday  excepted,  when  the  ses- 
sions were  abbreviated  about  one-half.  Besides  being  irksome  to 
both  t<?achers  and  pupils,  this  method  was  objectionable  on  sanitary 
grounds;  but  probably  another  consideration  had  much  weight  with 
the  authorities  of  the  academy  in  inducing  them  to  change  it. 

The  plan  of  keeping  the  pupils  under  constant  surveillance  had 
never  been  practiced  in  this  academy.  All  the  liberty  that  was  con- 
sistent with  good  discipline  had  always  been  granted  them.  They 
were  treated  as  little  like  children  and  as  nearly  like  men  as  their 
conduct  would  warrant.  The  habit  of  self-reliance  and  self-govern- 
ment had  been  so  thoroughly  inculcated  by  these  practical  lessons, 
that  the  authorities  felt  justified  in  putting  the  student  upon  the  foot- 
ing of  those  in  more  advanced  institutions. 

Our  colleges  and  professional  seminaries  required  the  presence  of 
their  students  only  at  recitations  and  prayers,  and  permitted  them  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  their  time  at  their  rooms.  In  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, at  Andover,  the  older  part  of  the  pupils,  at  least,  enjoyed  the 
same  privilege.  It  was  not  doubted  that  equal  freedom  might  be 
allowed  all  the  students  of  this  academy  without  danger  of  abuse. 
The  former  rule  was  therefore  relaxed,  and  **  studying  out  ol  ^^jj^s^^;^ 
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by  young  and  old  alike,  was  introduced.  It  has  proved  to  all  con- 
cerned, t^iacliers  and  learners  alike,  a  great  physical  relief,  and  has 
oiwral^  in  no  way  to  the  detriment  of  the  school.  The  character 
and  quantity  of  the  work  done  under  the  new  regime  have  fully 
equaled,  if  they  have  not  exceeded,  the  former  standard. 

In  the  year  1850  Professor  Hoyt  resigned  his  position  to  accept  the 
office  of  chancellor  of  the  Washington  University,  at  St.  I^>uis. 

Joseph  Gibson  Hoyt,  who  filled  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the 
academy  for  nearly  eighteen  years,  was  born  in  Dunbarton,  X.  II., 
on  the  19th  of  January,  1815.  His  father  was  a  plain  farmer,  but 
his  mother  was  a  gifted  and  ambitious  woman.  Until  he  was  16 
years  old  he  was  employed  upon  his  father's  farm,  so  that  he  was 
unable  to  attend  school  more  than  three  months  in  the  year.  But 
before  he  was  18  he  began  to  study  with  a  view  to  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion. For  five  winters  he  taught  country  schools  to  obtain  the  means 
to  carry  out  his  design.  He  entered  Yale  College  in  1836,  ami  jp'iuiu- 
ated  with  high  credit  in  1840.  He  was  then  employed  as  a  preceptor 
for  a  year,  and  in  1841  was  called  to  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 
While  here  he  gave  instruction  in  Greek,  as  well  as  in  his  own  special 
branches,  and  in  all  showed  himself  possessed  of  much  learning, 
originality,  and  genius.  He  was  full  of  fire  and  enthusiasm,  and  had 
the  art  of  inspiring  his  pupils  with  no  little  of  the  same.  Not  content 
with  performing  his  academical  duties,  he  manifested  a  deep  interest 
in  everything  that  was  transpiring  around  him  and  in  the  greiit  world. 
He  was  a  reformer  and  a  politician.  In  1850  he  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  called  to  I'evise  the  constitution  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  in  1858  he  became  an  aspirant  for  Congi*essional  honors, 
but  failed  of  the  nomination  by  a  narrow  margin.  He  was  enthusi- 
astic in  every  scheme  of  improvement  in  the  town  of  his  residence. 
For  some  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  supenntendlng  school  com- 
mittee, and  his  reports  upon  the  condition  of  some  of  the  schools  in 
the  outlying  districts,  brimming  over  with  his  quaint  humor,  are  racy 
reading  to-day. 

The  ardor  of  Professor  Iloyt's  temperament,  while  it  gave  him 
efficiency  and  readiness,  perhaps  detracted  somewhat  from  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment.  He  could  occupy  no  conservative  ground;  he 
must  be  in  the  advance  or  nowhere  in  every  movement.  He  had 
little  patience  with  the  caution  which  felt  its  way  before  moving,  and 
had  no  dread  of  innovations.  But  in  later  years,  after  he  had  taken 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  a  great  educational  institution, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  realized  more  than  ever  before  the 
security  that  resides  in  a  discreet  conservatism.  Had  his  life  been 
protracted  he  would  probably  have  carried  on  the  development  of  the 
great  work  which  he  asstimed  with  undiminished  force,  but  with  the 
circunispecti(m  gained  by  experience. 

In  December,  1858,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  chancellorship 
of  Washington  University,  at  St.  1.om\s,^o.,  «ai^  ^\i\«t^<L  \3lvqu  its 
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duties  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year.  In  July,  1851),  Dartmouth 
College  honored  him  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  He  had 
occupied  his  new  position  for  scarcely  two  years  before  his  health 
began  to  give  way.  He  tried  every  means  to  regain  it,  but  without 
success,  and  at  length,  on  the  26th  of  November,  1862,  he  sank  into 
the  grave. 

In  the  year  1862  Rev.  John  Langdon  Sibley,  long  the  excellent 
librarian  of  Harvard  College,  laid  the  foundations  of  a  separate 
charity  fund,  which,  by  subseqtient  additions  and  stipulations,  was 
to  be  allowed  to  accumulate,  by  mldiug  the  yearly  interest  to  the 
principal,  until  it  should  reach  the  amount  of  $300,000,  after  which 
the  income  was  to  be  applied  within  certain  restrictions  to  the  aid  of 
students  of  the  academy  "of  poverty  and  merit. "  The  endowment  was 
to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  "Sibley  Charity  Fund,"  and  was  to  be 
regarded  as  a  memorial  of  the  donor's  father,  Dr.  Jonathan  Sibley, 
a  native  of  New  Hampshire  and  long  a  resident  of  Maine,  from  whose 
acctinuUations  it  was  in  part  derived.  He  had  always  deeply  sym- 
pathized with  young  men  struggling  to  obtain  an  education,  and  was 
especially  grateful  to  this  academy  for  the  assistance  which  it  fur- 
nished his  son  in  his  preparation  for  college.  The  trustees  accepted 
the  gift  with  the  stipulations  annexed  to  it.  The  fund  now  amounts 
to  more  than  *52,000. 

On  the  night  of  the  17th  of  Deceml>er,  1870,  the  old  academy  btiild- 
ing,  which  was  erected  in  1794,  and  enlarged  in  1821,  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  It  luul  long  been  felt  to  be  inconveniently  small  and  unsuit- 
able for  the  increasing  number  of  students,  but  its  proportions  wore 
architecturallj'  harmonious,  and  it  was  so  associated  in  the  minds  of 
thousands  of  alumni  with  the  pleasant  period  of  their  school  days, 
that  its  disappearance  caused  a  pang  in  many  a  breast. 

But  not  a  moment's  doubt  rested  in  the  minds  of  the  friends  of  the 
academy  of  the  rccidiness  of  grateful  and  philanthropic  hearts  to  do 
more  than  make  good  the  loss.  Three  days  after  the  catastrophe  a 
committee  of  the  trustees  published  a  statement  of  what  was  needed 
to  replace  the  former  building  with  a  new  and  more  convenient  one, 
and  an  appeal  to  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  school  to  contribtite 
the  means  for  the  purpose.  The  call  was  promptly  responded  to,  and 
immediate  subscriptions  enabled  the  committee  to  proceed  with  the 
work  of  rebuilding,  without  delay,  and  the  whole  needed  amount  of 
nearly  *50,000  was  seasonably  obtained. 

The  new  building  was  completed  in  the  early  part  of  1872.  It  was 
placed  nearly  on  the  si)ot  where  its  i)redecessor  for  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  had  stood.  It  was  designedly  made  not  unlike 
that  in  its  general  outlines,  but  its  material  was  brick,  its  dimensions 
were  much  enlarged,  and  many  improvements  introduced.  Alto- 
gether the  new  home  of  the  school  was  far  more  elegant,  commodious., 
and  suitable  than  the  old. 

By  a  general  understanding,  and  mt\iow\»  \5afe  «3L^^Ti^\sQi:c<^  Q^*t  «tt^ 
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special  effort,  the  opening  of  the  new  edifice,  erected  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  those  who  loved  and  valued  the  academy,  was  to  be  made  a 
red-letter  day  in  it**  calendar.  The  occasion  in  fact  possessed  a 
double  interest,  for  it  also  commemorated  the  completion  of  the  semi- 
centenary  of  Dr.  Soule's  continuotis  service  in  the  academy.  The 
venerable  second  principal  had  sought  to  be  relieved  of  his  charge  at 
this  time,  but,  at  the  instance  of  the  trustees,  consented  to  hold  his 
office,  though  freed  from  its  more  onerous  duties,  for  a  year  longer. 

The  new  academy  building  was  dedicated  on  the  19th  of  June, 
1872.  At  the  invitation  of  the  trustees  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  P. 
Peabody  delivered  an  eloquent  and  interesting  address  on  the  occa- 
sion, in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  assemblage  of  the  alumni  and 
others.  At  the  dinner  which  succeeded,  speeches  were  made  by 
Wendell  Phillips,  the  orator  and  reformer,  who  was  distantly  related 
to  the  founder,  and  by  others. 

At  this  dinner  the  Rev.  John  Langdon  Sibley  was  for  the  first  time 
publicly  announced  as  the  donor  of  the  generous  fund,  now  amount- 
ing to  more  than  $52,000,  for  the  aid  of  worthy  indigent  students. 
He  modestly  explained  the  motives  which  indticed  him  thus  to  dispose 
of  his  patrimony,  as  well  as  to  supplement  it  from  his  own  earnings, 
and  stated  that  it  had  been  his  design  not  to  have  his  name  known  in 
the  transaction,  but  it  was  found  that  the  secret  would  not  be  kept, 
and  he  had  yielded  to  the  perstiasion  of  friends  of  the  academy  that 
the  announcement  should  be  made  at  this  time.  Mr.  Sibley's  state- 
ment was  listened  to  with  the  deepest  interest,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  touching  incidents  of  the  day. 

In  the  year  1873  Dr.  Sotile,  having  now  completed  more  than  half  a 
century's  duties  in  the  academy,  and  having  retained  the  office  of 
principal  for  the  last  year  only  because  the  trustees  "would  not  let 
him  go,"  definitely  resigned  his  position.  In  accepting  his  resigna- 
tion the  trustees  voted  "that  the  president  be  requested  to  express  to 
Dr.  Soule  the  gi'ateful  sense  entertained  by  the  board  of  the  value 
of  his  long  continued  services,  and  to  request  him  to  accept  the  title 
of  principal  emeritus  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy." 

They  also  voted  him  a  retiring  pension  of  151,200  a  year,  and  the  use 
of  the  principal's  official  residence  during  his  life. 

Gideon  Lane  Soule,  the  second  principal,  was  bom  in  Freeport, 
Me.,  the  25th  of  July,  1790.  lie  entered  the  academy  in  1813,  and, 
after  remaining  three  years,  was  admitted  to  the  junior  class  of  Bow- 
doin  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1818.  He  then  became  an  assist- 
ant teacher  in  the  academy  for  more  than  a  year,  after  which  he 
entered  upon  a  course  of  professional  study;  but  in  the  year  1822  he 
returned  hither  as  a  member  of  the  corps  of  instructors,  was  subse- 
quently appointed  professor  of  ancient  languages,  and,  on  the  with- 
drawal of  Dr.  Abbot  in  1838,  principal  of  the  academy.  In  1856 
Harvard  College  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary. degree  of  doctor 
of  laws. 
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Dr.  Soule  had  the  advantage  of  a  fine  person.  He  was  tall,  per- 
fectly erect,  and  his  air  was  dignified  and  commanding.  His  features 
were  bold  and  handsome,  his  voice  well  modulated,  his  smile  winning. 
His  temi>er  was  equable,  and  his  self-control  was  rarely  disturbed. 

Like  Dr.  Abbot,  he  possessed  peculiar  qualifications  for  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  of  a  great  school.  Many  of  his  predecessor's  methods  he 
carried  along  into  his  own  practice,  though  his  cooler  temperament 
catised,  perhaps,  a  more  perceptible  distance  between  him  and  his 
pupils.  But  he  understood  well  how  to  appeal  to  their  better  and 
nobler  instincts,  and  had  confidence  in  their  general  rectitude  of 
intention.  He  never  lost  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  boys  were 
men  in  miniatui*e;  and,  looking  forward  through  their  present  to  their 
future,  always  made  a  point  of  treating  them  in  manly  fashion.  He 
had  a  remarkable  store  of  anecdotes,  from  which  he  used  to  draw 
illustrations  to  enforce  his  teachings.  Here  he  never  missed  his  aim. 
His  happy  allusions  and  scholarly,  clean-cut  sentences  sent  home  to 
the  understanding  of  the  densest  and  least  attentive  of  his  flock  many 
a  wholesome  truth  that  outlasted  the  memory  of  Latin  and  Greek  in 
its  salutary  influence  upon  the  life  and  character. 

Dr.  Soule  was  probably  conservative  by  nature;  he  was  certainly  so  • 
by  position,  for  that  necessarily  comes  of  the  responsibilities  attend- 
ing authority.  Yet  his  experience  in  dealing  with  youth,  and  his 
recognition  of  the  advance  of  ideas  in  successive  generations,  induced 
him  to  countenance  changes  which  might  have  alarmed  a  more  timid 
pilot.  Under  his  administration  the  students  made  a  great  forward 
stride  in  self-government.  ITiey  were  given  to  understand  that  they 
were  not  to  be  held  amenable  to  any  written  code,  but  were  to  con- 
form their  conduct  to  the  common  law  of  right  and  propriety,  recog- 
nized by  every  member  of  an  enlightened  community;  and  it  was 
while  he  held  the  reins  of  government  that  the  radical  innovation  of 
allowing  all  the  students  the  privilege  of  preparing  lessons  in  their 
own  rooms,  unwatched  by  tutors'  eyes,  was  introduced. 

Notwithstanding  the  amount  of  freedom  that  had  always  been 
allowed  the  members  of  the  school,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  experi- 
ment caused  some  anxiety.  No  doubt,  too,  the  principal  was  some- 
what influenced  in  his  course  by  the  younger  and  more  adventurous 
spirits  that  were  his  coadjutors  in  the  academy.  But  it  argues  well 
for  his  clear  vision  and  for  his  capacity  for  progress  that  he  yielded 
his  concurrence  in  novelties  which  successful  experiment  has  demon- 
strated to  be  improvements.  Time  has  fully  justified  the  forward 
steps  which  he  sanctioned,  and  the  greater  liberty  accorded  the  stu- 
dents has  awakened  a  response  in  the  increase  of  manliness  and  self- 
respect  in  the  school. 

As  an  instructor,  especially  in  his  chosen  department,  the  ancient 
classics.  Dr.  Soule's  qualifications  and  success  were  of  the  highest. 
In  the  Latin  language  and  literature,  to  which  he  gave  special  att^x^:- 
tion,  he  was  preeminent.     His  thoroug\ikivcv7J\fi^ige^^>CL\^  OTsN^sia^^'sa*^^ 
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IHSS8,  his  cMiltivat<^d  Uiste,  enabled  him  to  make  the  study  of  the 
authors  of  anti(juity  a  pk^asure,  instead  of  a  task,  to  liis  pupils.  *'In 
this  department,"  it  has  l>een  justly  said,  "  he  left  his  brilliant  record 
in  all  our  colleges.''  No  better  work,  no  more  thorough  training, 
presented  itself  for  examination  from  any  quarter  than  that  which 
was  accomplished  under  his  immediate  inspection. 

It  was  a  crucial  test  of  Dr.  Soule's  capacity  that  he  was  chosen  to 
follow  Dr.  Abbot,  whose  success  had  been  so  unexampled,  and  who 
was  regarded  with  such  deference,  not  to  say  reverence,  by  the  com- 
munity. A  man  of  inferior  parts  would  have  l)een  dwarfed  by  the 
comparison.  JUit  the  two  men  had  certain  important  qualities  in 
common — scholarship,  the  gift  of  command,  and  especially  that  fine 
influence  which  springs  from  innate  courtesy  and  sense  of  justice. 
Both  were  gentlemen,  not  merely  in  their  manners,  but  in  their 
hearts.  They  set  the  example  by  words  and  acts  of  Cliristian  kind- 
ness and  honorable  sentiments,  united  with  i)erfect  urbanity.  They 
inspired  their  pupils  not  only  with  the  love  of  learning,  but  with  an 
appreciation  of  the  graces  of  character  and  of  the  amenities  of  refined 
life. 

It  is  the  unanimous  verdict  that  Dr.  Soule  wielded  with  equal  vigor 
and  success — and  that,  too,  over  a  widening  held — the  authority  which 
his  predecessor  had  employed  to  such  excellent  purpose.  Heartily 
and  justly  as  the  pupils  of  the  earlier  principal  acknowledge  their 
obligations  to  liim  for  his  agency  in  developing  whatever  was  best  in 
their  nature,  those  who  studied  under  his  successor  recognize  the 
value  of  his  services  and  influence  with  no  less  gratitude  and  fervor. 
"^Fo  both  is  the  acmlemy  indebted  in  equal  measure  for  its  past  glories 
and  its  present  efficiency. 

Dr.  Soule  married  Elizabeth  Phillips  Emery,  of  Exeter,  who  sur- 
vived him.  They  had  three  children  who  reached  adult  age:  Charles 
Emery  Soule,  assistant  surrogate  in  New  York  City,  now  deceaseil; 
Nicholas  Emery  Soule,  who  studied  the  profession  of  medicine,  but 
afterwards  was  the  teacher  of  a  classical  s(*h(M)l  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  was  foi*  scleral  years  a  trustee  of  the  academy,  and  Augustus 
Lord  Soule,  formerly  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  MassachusettiS, 
afterwards  counsel  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  corporation 
in  Boston,  and  now  deceased. 

Dr.  Soule  died  in  Exeter  on  the  28th  of  Mav,  1879.  In  view  of  the 
event,  the  trustees  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Reaoh'efL  That  the  trustees  place  upon  the  record  some  expression  of  their 
regard  for  the  character  of  the  deceased  aud  for  the  services  he  rendered  to  the 
academy.  His  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  school  was  unwavering.  He 
brought  to  the  work  of  instruction  and  government  earnest  zeal,  fine  literary  cul- 
ture, love  for  young  men,  a  nice  sense  of  honor  and  integrity,  dignity  and  cour- 
tesy of  a  high  order,  fidelity,  and  generosity.  These  traits  he  applied  with  wis- 
dom and  success  to  the  interests  of  the  young  men  under  his  care.  His  love  for 
the  academy  and  his  concern  for  the  welfare  of  it  ended  only  with  his  life.    His 
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name  was  cherished  with  affectionate  veneration,  and  the  reputation  which  the 
school  acquired  under  his  management  is  his  fitting  monument.  The  trustees 
desire  to  express  their  sympathy  with  the  widow  and  family  of  the  deceased,  and 
to  join  them  in  loving  respect  for  his  memory. 

On  the  8th  of  June  following,  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Morison  delivered, 
in  the  Second  Chnreh,  in  Exeter,  a  discourse  commemorative  of  the 
excellent  qualities  and  services  of  Dr.  Soiile,  which  was  published  at 
the  expense  of  the  academy. 

Albert  Cornelius  Perkins,  A.  M.,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  Dr.  Soule's  resignation,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1873-74.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
College  in  the  class  of  1859,  and  received  from  his  alma  mater  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1879. 

In  1874  the  capacity  of  the  academy  to  furnish  help  to  students  of 
restricted  means  was  much  augmented  by  the  bountv  of  Jeremiah 
Kingman,  a  gentleman  of  property  in  Barrington,  N.  H.  By  his  will 
he  constituted  the  academy  his  residuary  legatee,  the  income  of  the 
bequest  to  be  applied  anntially  to  "the  support  of  indigent  meritori- 
ous students  attending  said  academy."  From  this  source  the  sum  of 
more  than  $36,000  has  been  added  to  the  resources  of  the  academy, 
which  is  termed  the  ** Kingman  fund." 

In  the  year  following,  Woodbridge  Odlin,  of  Exeter,  offered  to  the 
academy  a  donation  of  $20,000  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  professor- 
ship of  English  in  the  school,  to  be  known  by  his  name.  This,  of 
course,  implied  the  revival  in  the  academy  of  the  English  department, 
which  had  been  for  many  years  discontinued.  On  mature  delibera- 
tion the  trustees  decided  to  accept  the  generous  proposal  of  Mr.  Odlin, 
and  the  English  department  was  reinstated. 

In  1879  George  Reed,  of  Boston,  Mjiss.,  completed  a  gift  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  academy  of  |;10,000;  and  in  the  year  following  Henry 
Winkley,  of  Philadelphia,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  well  known 
by  his  generous  contributions  for  worthy  objects,  sent  to  the  trustees 
a  second  sum  of  85,000,  which,  with  what  he  had  before  given  and  his 
subsequent  bequest  of  |J2(),000,  makes  the  amount  of  his  benefaction 
to  the  academy  $30,000,  to  be  used  *'for  the  benefit  and  purposes 
thereof  as  the  trustees  might  think  best." 

On  Jtine  20  and  21, 1883,  was  celebrated  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  foundation  of  the  academy.  There  was  a  grand  gathering  of 
the  alumni,  at  which  addresses  were  made  by  the  venerable  Prof. 
Alpheus  S.  Packard  and  others;  an  oration  was  delivered  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Horatio  Stebbins  and  a  poem  by  Edward  Ilale,  A.  B.  At  the 
public  dinner  the  distinguished  historian,  George  Bancroft,  presided, 
and  speeches  were  made  by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  Gen.  Benjamin 
F.  Butler,  Rev.  Dr.  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  and  others.  The  occa- 
sion was  also  signalized  by  a  substantial  addition  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  institution  by  gifts  from  John  C.  Phillips,  a  member  of 
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tho  board  of  trust<3e8  and  of  kin  to  the  founder,  and  of  several  of  the 
alumni. 

Dr.  Albert  C  Perkins,  who  had  filled  the  office  of  principal  for  ten 
years,  resigned  the  position  in  1883,  upon  receiving  an  urgent  invita- 
tion to  take  charge  of  the  Adelphi  Academy,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  at 
an  increase  of  salary  which  he  could  not,  in  justice  to  his  family, 
decline. 

For  the  year  succeeding  the  academy  was  conducted  by  the  remain- 
ing members  of  the  faculty,  the  two  seniors  of  whom,  Prof.  George  A. 
Wentworth  and  Prof.  Bradbur^^  L.  Cilley,  had  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  been  connected  with  the  school  and  were  thoroughly  familiar 
with  its  methods  of  instruction  and  government. 

In  1884  Rev.  Walter  Quincy  Scott,  D.  D.,  was  elected  princiiml,  and 
entered  upon  the  performance  of  his  duties.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Lafayette  College,  Pennsylvania,  and  had  recently  been  the  pre^ii- 
dent  of  the  Ohio  Stiite  University,  prior  to  which  he  had  twice  occu- 
pied the  chair  of  a  college  professor. 

Within  the  same  year  the  academy  received  from  the  estate  of  Dr. 
Francis  P.  Hurd,  a  native  of  Exeter  and  a  son  of  the  former  theolog- 
ical instructor,  a  legacy  of  $50,000. 

In  the  year  1885  was  completed  the  construction  of  a  gymnasium 
upon  the  academy  grounds.  A  portion  of  the  expense  was  defrayed 
by  gifts  from  the  younger  alumni,  who  were  specially  interested. 
The  building  is  of  brick,  100  feet  in  length  and  60  feet  in  breadth, 
and  comprises  two  stories  and  a  basement.  It  contains  all  the  most 
approved  apparatus  and  conveniences  for  gymnastic  exercises  and 
the  like,  and  constitutes  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  means  of  a 
thorough  academic  training  at  the  present  day. 

At  the  death  of  Hon.  Francis  E.  Parker,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1886, 
the  academy,  as  one  of  his  residuary  legatees,  became  entitled  to  the 
sum  of  upward  of  $112,000  as  an  iiddition  to  its  general  fund. 

In  1888  a  physical  laboratory  was  erected  upon  the  academy 
grounds,  with  all  the  appliances  necessary  and  desirable  for  the 
experimental  study  of  physical  science. 

Dr.  Walter  Q.  Scott  resigned  the  office  of  principal  in  1889,  aft^r  a 
service  of  five  years,  to  accept  a  partnership  in  a  publishing  house  in 
Chicago  which  assured  him  a  greatly  increased  compensation.  In 
the  interim  of  one  year  which  occurred  before  the  appointment  of  his 
successor,  the  conduct  of  the  school  devolved  upon  the  faculty,  of 
whom  Professor  Wentworth  was  appointed  chairman. 

In  the  summer  of  1890  a  chemical  laboratory  was  erected  on  the 
academy  grounds,  a  counterpart  in  size  and  appearance,  as  well  as  in 
its  adaptation  to  the  uses  for  which  it  is  designed,  to  the  physical 
laboratory. 

In  1890  the  office  of  principal  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Charles 
Everett  Fish,  A.  B.,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University  (1880),  who  had 
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for  some  time  l>een  at  the  head  of  a  private  classical  school  in  Worces- 
ter, Mass.  He  had  previously  had  charge  of  schools  in  Auburn.  Me., 
and  in  Chicopee  and  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  object  of  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  is  to  furnish  to  its  stu- 
dents the  elements  of  a  solid  education;  to  prepare  them  for  the  pur- 
suit of  more  advanced  studies  in  other  institutions,  or  for  direct 
entrance  upon  the  active  occupations  of  life.  The  ends  aimed  at,  in 
addition  to  the  acquisition  of  those  branches  of  knowledge  embraced 
in  the  curriculum,  are  the  training  of  the  moral,  mental,  and  physical 
powers  and  the  formation  of  a  manly  character. 

The  school  is  stnctly  nonsectarian,  and  includes  students  belong- 
ing to  various  religious  denominations.  They  are  all  required  to 
attend  devotional  services  on  Sundays,  but  at  such  churches  as  they 
or  their  parents  or  guardians  may  severally  choose.  Brief  religious 
exercises  are  also  conducted  by  the  officers  of  the  ac^emy  daily  in 
the  chapel. 

The  morals  of  those  connected  with  the  school  are  carefully  inquired 
into  and  watched  over  by  the  instructors,  and  every  deviation  from 
correctness  is  noted  and  made  the  subject  of  such  counsel  or  admo- 
nition and,  if  need  be,  of  such  discipline  as  is  thought  most  likely  to 
prevent  its  recurrence.  Students  whose  moral  influence  is  deemed 
injurious  to  their  fellows  are  at  once  dropped  from  the  rolls. 

A  good  degree  of  freedom  is  allowed  to  the  students.  They  are  not 
reciuired  to  study  in  the  academy  building  nor  under  the  eye  of  a 
master,  nor  are  they  customarily  attended  by  one  having  authority 
over  them.  But  there  are  specified  hours  of  study  which  each  pupil 
is  expected  to  improve  in  his  own  room,  and  there  are  universally 
recognized  rules  of  correct  conduct  which  he  is  required  at  all  times 
to  observe.  It  is  believed  that  the  liberty  thus  granted  to  members 
of  the  academy  has  usually  been  most  advantageous  in  assisting  them 
in  the  formation  of  habits  of  self-reliance  and  of  a  manly  character. 

The  excellence  of  the  instruction  and  the  thoroughness  of  the  drill, 
which  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  has  tmiformly  maintained,  are 
too  well  known  throughout  the  country  to  need  any  further  mention 
here.  The  teachers  are  specialists,  and  have  all  the  facilities  for 
meeting  the  latest  reqtiirements  of  scientific  progress  in  their  several 
departments. 

The  benefactions  from  the  funds  of  the  academy  to  pupils  of  merit 
who  are  in  narrow  circumstances,  in  the  shape  of  remission  of  tuition 
and  special  and  foundation  scholarships,  amount  to  more  than  l5lO,(XX) 
yearly.  In  addition  to  this  rooms  are  supplied  to  50  such  students, 
in  Abbot  Hall,  at  little  more  than  a  nominal  rent  and  board  at  a  com- 
mon table,  for  the  same  number,  at  the  mere  cost  thereof. 

As  an  encouragement  to  those  of  ampler  means  also,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  the  membeiTS  of  each  class,  who  excel  in  scholarship  and  stand- 
ing, are  each  term  announced,  and  their  names  are  published  in  the 
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yearly  catalogues  as  "honor  men,"  who  thus  entitle  themselves  to 
free  tuition  for  the  succeeding  term. 

The  students  maintain  two  literary  societies  for  debates,  disserta- 
tions, and  similar  exercises.  Each  has  a  library  of  respectable  size; 
and  access  to  the  librarj'^  of  the  academy,  which  contains  many  valu- 
able works  of  reference,  is  open  to  all.  A  weekly  journal,  The  Exo- 
nian,  and  a  magazine,  The  Phillips  Exeter  Literary  Monthly,  are 
edited  and  supported  by  the  members  of  the  academy. 

To  meet  the  i)revailing  demand  for  training  in  athletic  exercises  the 
gymnasium  is  equipped  with  the  best  apparatus  that  can  Ik?  pr(x?iired 
and  is  fitted  with  a  running  track,  a  room  for  ba^seball  i>nictice, 
bowling  alleys,  bathrooms,  etc.  Exercises  under  the  supervision  of 
a  skilled  director  form  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  academic  train- 
ing. The  "campus,"  for  outdoor  sports,  contains  7  acres,  and  has 
a  running  track  and  tennis  courts.  The  athletic  tournaments  and 
interscholastic  contests  are  among  the  most  interesting  and  exciting 
events  in  student  life. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  entered  for  the  present  year  is  265, 
representing  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  American  Union. 
Of  these  upward  of  two-thirds  take  the  classical  and  the  remainder 
the  scientific  course. 

The  following  are  the  studies  pursued  during  the  four  years  of  the 
classical  course: 

Preparatory  Class. 

first  term. 

Latin Allen    and    Greenongh*s   Grammar.    Collar    and   Daniell*a 

Beginner's  Latin  Book. 

Mathematics Went  worth  and  Hill's  Arithmetic. 

History United  States. 

English   Elements  of  English  Composition.    Punctuation.     Dictation. 

second  term. 

Latin  _ Grammar  and  Lessons.    Virt  Romsp.    Cjesar's  Gallic  War, 

Books  II,  III.    Exercises  in  writing  Latin. 

Mathematics Arithmetic,  finished. 

History United  States. 

English Selections.    Letter  writing. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Latin Caesar's  Gallic    War,  Books    I,  IV.    Sallust 's  Catiline    or 

Jngurtha.    Composition. 

Mathematics Went  worth's  Algebra,  begun. 

History United  States. 

English Selections.    Compositions. 
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Junior  Class, 
first  term. 

Latin Virgirs  ^neid.  Books    I,  II.    Collar's  Latin  Composition. 

Exercises  in  writing  Latin  at  sight,  continued  thronghoat 

the  year. 

Greek GK>odwin*s  Grammar.    White's  Lessons. 

Mathematics Wentworth's  Algebra. 

English Longfellow's  Evangeline.    Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village  and 

the  Traveller.    G^rge  Eliot's  Silas  Mamer.    Compositions, 

continued  throughout  the  year. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Latin Virgil's  ^neid,  Books  III,  FV.    Collar's  Composition. 

Greek Grammar  and  Lessons,  continued. 

Mathematics Algebra,  continued. 

English Gray's  Elegy.    Dryden's  Aiezander's  Feast.    Irving's  Alham- 

bra. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Latin Virgil's  ^neid,  Books,  V,  VI.  Collar's  Composition.  Re- 
views. 

Greek .-  .Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Book  L    Exercises  in  writing  Greek 

begun,  and  continued  throughout  the  year. 

Mathematics Algebra,  finished.    Wentworth's  Geometry,  Book  I. 

English Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner.    Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launf al« 

Hawthorne's  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

Middle  Class. 

first  term. 

Latin Virgil 's  Eclog^ues.    Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  Selections.    Latin 

at  sight.    Latin  Composition.    Writing  Latin,  continued 

throughout  the  year. 

Greek Anabasis,  Books  II,  III,  IV.    Greek  Testament. 

Mathematics Wentworth's  Plane  G^eometry ,  finished. 

Physics Mechanics,  with  laboratory  work. 

English Scott's  Quentin  Durward  and  Marmion.    Carlyle's  Essay  on 

Scott.    Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.    Compositions, 

continued  throughout  the  year. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Latin Caesar's  Civil  War  at  sight.    Latin  Composition  continued. 

Greek   Extracts  from  Hellenica  or  Cyropepdia.    Greek  Testament. 

Mathematics Wentworth  and  Hill's  Manual  of  Geometry. 

Pliysics Sound  and  Heat,  with  laboratory  work. 

H  istory Pennell's  Ancient  Greece.    Leighton's  History  of  Rome. 

Ancient  Geography. 

English Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock  and  Essay  on  Criticism.    Thackeray's 

English  Humorists. 
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THIRD  TEBM. 

Latin BeriewB.    Latin  at  sight.    Gompoation. 

Greek Xenophon  at  sight. 

Mathematics Wentworth  and  Hill's  Mannals  of  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and 

(Geometry. 

Physics Light  and  fUectricity ,  with  laboratory  work. 

History Leighton's  Rome,  finished.    Qeneral  Review. 

Ancient  (Geography. 

Ekiglish Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Senior  Glass, 
first  term. 

Latin Cicero,  seven  orations.    Exercises  in  writing  Latin. 

Greek Herodotus,  Book  VII. 

Mathematics Wentworth'9  Solid  Gheometry. 

French Sanveur's  Shorter  Course. 

Gkrman Faulhaber*s  One  Year  Course. 

Chemistry fUementary  Chemistry,  with  laboratory  work. 

Physics Principles  and  Methods  of  Physical  Measurements,  with  labo- 
ratory work  in  Mechanics. 

English Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It.    Rhetoric,  Composi  tions,  and 

Declamations,  continued  throughout  the  year. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Latin Virgil's  ^neid.  Books  VII,  VIU,  IX,  Qcero  at  sight.  Exer- 
cises in  writing  Latin. 

Greek Homer's  Iliad,  Books  I,  II,  IH. 

Mathematics Wentworth 's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.    Wentworth 

and  Hill's  Logarithms. 

French ^ . .  Sauveur's  Shorter  Course.    Contes  Merveilleuz. 

German Faulhaber  *s  One  Year  Course. 

Chemistry Elementary  Chemistry,  with  laboratory  work. 

Physics Principles  and  Methods  of  Physical  Measurements,  with  labo- 
ratory work  in  Sound  and  Heat. 

English Selections  from  Macaulay  and  Webster. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Latin Cicero  and  Virgil  at  sight.    Exercises  in  writing  Latin. 

Greek .Herodotus  and  Homer  at  sight. 

Mathematics Wentworth's  Surveying  and  Navigation. 

French- Prose  Selections  and  Sight  Translations. 

German Prose  Selections  and  Sight  Translations. 

Cheraistrj' .Elementary  Chemistry,  with  laboratory  work. 

Physics Principles  and  Methods  of  Physical  Measurements,  with  labo- 
ratory work  in  Light,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism. 
English Shakspeare's  Julius  Capsar.    Review, 

Note. — The  branches  above  indicated  for  the  first  three  years  are  required  of 
all.    In  the  senior  year  some  choice  of  electives  is  allowed. 

Advanced  courses  in  French  and  German  are  offered  to  students  who  can  read 
readily. 
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The  following  are  the  studies  pursued  during  the  four  years  of  the 

English  course: 

Prepabatory  Class. 

first  term. 

Latin Allen   and  Greenongh *s   Grammar.      Collar  and   Daniell's 

Beginner's  Latin  Book. 

Mathematics Wentworth  and  HilVs  Arithmetic. 

English Elements  of  English  Composition.    Punctuation.    Dictation. 

History United  States,  Johnston's. 

Geography Swinton's. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Latin Cassar's  Gallic  War.    Grammar  and  Exercises. 

Mathematics Arithmetic,  finished. 

English Selections.    Letter  Writing. 

History Continued. 

Geography Continued. 

THIRD  TERM. 

Latin Csesar *s  Gallic  War.    Grammar  and  Exercises. 

Mathematics Wentworth's  Algebra,  begpin. 

English Selections,    Composition. 

History Finished. 

Geography Finished. 

Junior  Class. 

first  term. 

English Longfellow's  Evangeline.    Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village  and 

The  Traveller.  Thackeray's  and  Macaulay's  Goldsmith. 
G^rge  Eliot's  Silas  Marner.  Compositions,  continued 
throughout  the  year. 

History England,  Green's.  " 

Latin CaBsar. 

Mathematics Algebra,  continued. 

Physics Mensuration  and  Hydrostatics,  with  laboratory  work. 

Chemistry Elementary  Chemistry,  with  laboratory  work. 

SECOND  TERM. 

English Gray's  Elegy.    Macaulay's  Essay  on  Dryden.    Dryden's  Alex- 
ander's Feast  and  MacFlecknoe.    Irving's  Alhambra. 

History England,  Green's. 

Latin Virgil. 

Mathematics Algebra,  continued. 

Physics  - Elementary  Mechanics,  with  laboratory  work. 

Chemistry Elementary  Chemistry,  with  laboratory  work. 

THIRD   TERM. 

English Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner.    LoweU's  Vision  of  Sir  Launf al. 

Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King.    Hawthorne's  House  of  the 

Seven  Gables. 

History England,  Green's. 

Latin Virgil. 

Mathematics Algebra,  finished.    Wentworth's  Geometry,  begnin* 

Physics Elementary  Heat  and  Electricity,  with  labprator^  work. 

Chemistry Elementary  Chemistry,  with  Is^boratot^  -^^stSL, 
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Middle  Class, 
first  term. 

English Scott's  Qnentiii  Dnrward  and  Marmion.     Carlyle*8  Essay  on 

Scott.  Macanlay*s  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  Coinxx>sitions, 
continued  thronghont  the  year. 

History General. 

French Sauveur's  French  Course. 

German Faulhaber  s  One  Year  Course. 

Math€»matics Plane  Geometry,  finished. 

Physics Mechanics,  with  laboratory  work. 

Chemistry Descriptive  Chemistry,  with  laboratory  work. 

SECOND  TERM. 

English Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock  and  Essay  on  Criticism.     Thackeray's 

English  Humorists.    Johnson's  Life  of  Pope. 

History General. 

French Sauveur's  French  Course.    Contes  Merveilleux. 

German Prose  selections. 

Mathematics Wentworth  and  Hill's  Manual  of  Geometry. 

Physics Sound  and  Heat,  with  laboratory  work. 

Chemistry Descriptive  Chemistry,  with  laboratory  work. 

THIRD  TERM. 

English Dobson's  Eighteenth  Century  Essays.     Shakespeare's  Mer- 
chant of  Venice. 

History Finished. 

French Prose  Selections  and  Sight  Translations. 

German Prose  Selections  and  Sight  Translations. 

Mathematics Wentworth "s  Solid  Geometrv. 

Phj'sics Light  ami  Electricity,  with  laboratory  work. 

Chemistry Descriptive  Chemistry,  with  laboratory  work. 

Senior  -Class. 

first  term. 

English Selections  from  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  and  Emerson,  Rhetoric, 

Compositions,  and  Declamations,  continued  throughout  the 
year. 

Histor>' Selections. 

French Literature. 

German. Literature. 

Mathematics Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

Physics Principles  and    Methods  of    Physical  Measurements,    with 

laboratory  work  in  Mechanics. 

Chemistry Qualitative  Analysis,  with  laboratory  work. 

Astronomy .Sharpless  and  Philips 's. 

Psychology Porter's  Human  Intellect. 

SECOND  TERM. 

English Selections  from  Macaulay  and  Webster. 

History Selections. 

French Literature. 

German  ....     Literature. 

Mathematics Wentworth 's  Surveying  and  Leveling.  Practical  use  of  In- 
struments. 

Physics Principles   and   Methods  of   Physical  Measurements,   with 

laboratory  work  in  Sound  and  Heat. 
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Chemistry Qualitative  Analysis,  with  laboratory  work. 

Qeology Shaler's. 

Psychology Porter's  Human  Intellect. 

Moral  Philosophy . . .  Peabody 's. 

THIRD  TERM. 

History .-.-  Selections. 

English Selections  from  Johnson  and  Milton.    Review. 

French Literature. 

German Literature. 

Mathematics Wentworth's  Analytic  Geometry. 

Physics Principles  and  Methods  of   Physical  Measurements,  with 

laboratory  work  in  Light,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism. 

Chemistry Qualitative  Analysis,  with  laboratory  work. 

Physical  Geography. Geikie's. 
Political  Economy. . Wayland-Chapin's. 

In  the  junior  year  students  may  choose  between  Latin  and  chemistry;  in  the 
middle  year,  between  French  and  German.  In  the  senior  year  all  subjects  are 
elective  except  the  modem  language,  which  was  chosen  in  the  middle  year.  Each 
student  must  choose  not  less  than  four  electives. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  present  officers  and  instructoi's  of  the 
academy: 

Trustees:  George  Silsbee  Hale,  A.  M.,  president,  Boston;  Charles  Henry  Bell, 
LL.  D.,  Exetor;  John  Taylor  Perry,  A.  M.,  Exeter;  Francis  Ormond  French, 
LL.B.,  New  York;  George  Shattuck  Morison,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Chicago;  Sherman 
Hoar,  A.  B.,  Waltham,  Mass.;  Charles  Everett  Fish,  A.  B.,  ex  officio,  Exeter. 

Treasurer:  John  Edward  Gardner,  A.  B.,  Exeter. 

Faculty:  Charles  Everett  Fish,  A.  B.,  principal;  George  Albert  Wentworth, 
A.  M.,  professor  of  mathematics;  Bradbury  Longfellow  Cilley,  A.  M.,  professor 
of  ancient  languages;  Oscar  Faulhaber,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  French  and  German; 
James  Arthur  Tufts,  A.  B.,  professor  of  English  in  the  classical  department; 
Carlton  Beecher  Stetson,  A.  M.,  instructor  in  ancient  languages;  Albertus  True 
Dudley,  A.  B.,  director  of  the  gymnasium,  and  assistant  in  Latin;  William  Allen 
Francis,  A.  M.,  instructor  in  mathematics;  Harold  North  Fowler,  Ph.  D.,  pro- 
fessor of  Latin;  William  Abbot  Stone,  A.  B.,  instructor  in  physics  and  chemistry; 
Gkorge  Rantoul  White,  A.  M.,  instructor  in  chemistry;  William  Henry  Dyer, 
assistant  in  the  gymnasium. 

ACADEMIES,  SEMINARIES,  AND  SELECT  SCHOOLS  IN  NEW  HAMP- 

SHIRE     INCORPORATED     BETWEEN     1783     AND     1890     (PRIVATE 

SCHOOLS). 

Year. 

Academic  School,  Conway 1828 

Academical  and  Theological  Institute  (including  old  New  Hampton  Acad- 
emy)   1826 

Charter  amended 1828 

Adams*  Female  Academy,  Londonderry 1823 

Aikens,  Goffstown 1831 

Alstead  Academy  Association 1819 

Andover  Academy 1848 

Charter  extended 1861 

Charter  revived 1874 

Antrim    . 1883 

Appleton,  Mount  Vernon 1850 

Called  McCollom's  Institute ISI<^ 
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Y€ 

Appleton,  New  Ipswich' - 1789 

Atkinson,  organized  1787,  charter  ' _ 1791 

Lottery  granted - 1803 

Land  granted 1809 

Anrean,  Amherst 1791 

Austin  (old  Strafford  Seminary,  1832» 1866 

Boarding  and  Day  School,  Portsmouth  * 1874 

Boscawen 1828 

Brackett.  Greenland  (leave  to  sell,  1872) 1824 

Charter  amended 1876 

Barnard  Academy.  Sonth  Hampton  * 1836 

Brewster,  Wolfsboro 1887 

Canaan  Union' 1839 

Charlostown 1791 

Chester 18.'3 

Chesterfield' 1790 

Lottery  granted  (1808-1817) 1«14 

Classical  Institute  (Milton  Three  Ponds) 1866 

Claremont 1837 

Coe's  Northwood  (Old  Northwood  Academy;  * 1875 

Clinton  Grove  Academy,  Weare 

Colby  (formerly  New  London  Institute.  1837)  » 1878 

Colebrook,  chartered  1832,  organized' 1848 

Commercial  Academy,  Portsmouth' 1873 

Concord  Literary  Institution 1835 

Conway  Academy 1828 

Contoocook,  Hopkinton 1856 

Dearborn,  Seabrook 1853 

Deering  Academy 

Durham 1817 

Incorporated  •* Durham  Academy'* 1840 

Dow  Academy,  Franconia' 1885 

Effingham  Union 1819 

English  and  French  Day  School,  Nashua' 

Exeter,  Female 1896 

Fairmount  Military 1876 

Female  Seminary,  Haverhill 1841 

Francestown,  charter  1790,  organized ' 1800 

Franklin,  Dover' 1818 

Gaskell's  Business  College ' 1865 

Gilford,  Meredith  Bridge  Village 1820 

Gilmanton' 1794 

Land  grant 1809 

Grant  extended 1812 

Social  library  of 1815 

Chartered 1810 

Hampton  (town  may  contract  with)' 18?2 

Hancock  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 1836 

Haverhill' 1794 

Lottery  granted 1808 

Hebron 1 1839 

Henniker 1887 

Hillsborough 1821 
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Year. 

Hillsborongh  Bridge  Union  School 1888 

Holmes,  Plymouth 1808 

Called  Plymouth  Literary  and  Theological  Seminary 1885 

Hopkinton - 1827 

Grant  extended 1851 

Trustees  increased 1852 

Permanent  funds . .  1856 

Kimball  Union  Academy,  Meriden  * _ 1813 

Instructors*  School,  Franklin 1831 

Keene 1867 

Kezer  Seminary,  Canterbury  * 

EiDgston,  charter  1840,  organized  * 1810 

Lancaster 1808 

Trustees  of 1838 

Grant  extended 1831 

United  with  Union  school  district 1872 

Lancaster  Academy  * 1827 

Lebanon 1835 

Lebanon  Liberal  Institute 1846 

Lee 1828 

Lyme ,  1839 

McCollom  Institute,  Mount  Vernon  (1850)» 1871 

Town  may  aid .   1881 

McGaw  Normal  Institute,  Reeds  Ferry  (old  Merrimack  Normal  Institute, 

1849)» -. 1878 

Marlow  Academy 1842 

Melville,  Jaffrey 1832 

Milford 1835 

Milford  Seminary 1835 

Milton  Classicallnstitute 1866 

Located  at  Three  Ponds  Village 1867 

Mount  St.  Mary's  Academy,  Manchester  * 

Moor's  Charity  School,  Hanover 1807 

Nashua 1840 

Nashua  Literary  Institution 1840 

New  Chester .  1833 

New  England  Masonic  Charitable  Institute,  Effingham  Center  * 1861 

New  Hampshire  Conference  Seminary,  etc. ,  Tilton ' 

Northfield,  organized  1845 1852 

Name  shortened 1859 

Located  at  Sanbornton .  1863 

New  Hampton' 1821 

Called  Academy  and  Theological  Institute  in  New  Hampton 1826 

Grant  extended 1828 

Literary  Institution 1853 

New  Ipswich' 1789 

Appleton  inserted 1853 

Newton  High  School 1881 

New  London 1837 

Called  New  London  Literary  and  Scientific  Institute 1854 

Called  New  London  Literary  Institution , 1855 

Charter  amended. 1875 

Called  Colby  Academy 1878 
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Year. 

Newmarket  (and  Kingston)  Wesleyan 1818 

Kingston  inserted  ..   1819 

Newport 1819 

North  wood  Seminary ' .   ..     1867 

Noves's  School,  Andover -     1822 

Grant  extended .-       :S23 

Noyes,  Canaan  1832 

Orford 1835 

Relieved _ 1850 

Penacook  Normal  Academy.  Fisherville 1866 

Pembroke' 1818 

Penniman,  Washington 1811 

People's  Literary  Institute,  etc.,  Pembroke _. 1841 

Peterboro 18:36 

Phillips's  Exeter,  charter  1781,  organized' .     1783 

May  hold  property  .  - .   1883 

Pinkerton,  Londonderry ' . 1814 

Incorporated  Pinkerton  Academy 1828 

Property  limitation 1881 

Piscataquog  Village 1848 

Leave  to  sell 1870 

Pittsfield 1830 

Charter  extended 1848 

Proctor  Academy,  charter  1879 ' 1881 

Portsmouth 1808 

Proprietary  School,  Hampton 1810 

Robinson  (Female)  Seminary,  Exeter ' 1867 

Raymond  High  School ' 1867 

Rochester J827 

Rockingham,  Hampton 1830 

Rnmford.  Concord 1834 

School  for  Boys,  Holdemess ' 1878 

St.  Pauls  School,  Concord' 1855 

Charter  extended ...    1873 

St.  Mary's  School,  Concord' 1885 

St.  Aloysias  Parochial,  Nashua ' 

Salisbury  (1795-1799) ISTjd 

Salisbury  Academical  Association 1808 

Sanborn  Seminary ' , 1883 

Sanbornton 1820 

Sandwich 1824 

South  Conway  Seminary 1842 

Relieved 1851 

South  Newmarket  Methodist  Seminary 1830 

Strafford 1836 

Strafford  Seminary .  1848 

Called '-Austin  Academy" 1866 

Strafford  Union 1833 

Merged  in  Strafford  Academy  before 1836 

Sullivan,  Newport ..     1836 

Sutton 1833 

Teachers'  Seminary,  Effingham 1838 


'  Still  in  operation. 
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Year. 

Tilden  (female)  Seminary,  West  Lebanon  ^ 1853 

Trustees  increased 1856 

•*  Female  "dropped 1869 

Charter  amended 1870 

Tubbs's  Union  Academy,  Washington ' 1849 

Union,  Plainfield 1813 

Charter  extended '. 1869 

Union,  Scientific  and  Military 1836 

Wakefield,  charter  1827  ( organized )»... 1832 

Walpole 1831 

Sold  to  school  district 1853 

Washington  . 1849 

Watson ,  Epping ' 

Weare  Boarding  School-. 1838 

Wolfborongh  and  Tuf tonboro,  Brewster  Academy,  1887 ' 1820 

Woodman,  Sanbornton  . .    1826 

Yonng  Ladies' Seminary,  Derry  Village 1832 


SCHOOLS  OF  A  HIGH  GRADE  (PUBLIC  SCHOOLS). 

[From  a  list  prepared  in  1889.] 


Organized. 

Amherst  High  School 

Ashland  Graded  School 

Bethlehem  High  School 1885 

Berlin  High  School 

Bristol  High  School 1879 

Candia  Village  High  School 1873 

Charlestown  High  School 1856 

Chester  High  School 

Concord  High  School . 

Conant  High  School  ( Joffrey ) .  _  _ 

Dover  High  School 1850 

Dublin  High  School 1875 

Epping  High  School 

Exeter,  Boys'  High  School 1848 

Fisherville  High  School 

Franklin  High  School 1874 

Fannington  High  School 1869 

Freedom  High  School 

Goff sto wn  High  School 1875 

Gilford  High  School 

Gorham  High  School 

Great  FaUs  High  School 1850 

Greenland  High  School 

Hancock  High  School 1873 

Hanover  High  School  .  1877 

Hampstead  High  School 1876 

Haverhill  Academy 1793 

Hinsdale  High  School 1878 

Hillsboro  High  School 

Hollis  High  School 

Keene  High  School 1867 


Orgianized. 

Laconia  High  School 1874 

Lebanon  High  School 1859 

Littleton  High  School 1866 

Lisbon  High  School 1^53 

Manchester  High  School 1845 

Marlow  High  School 

Milford  High  School 1854 

Meredith  High  School 1876 

Nashua  High  School  ...i 1853 

Newmarket  High  School 1874 

Newijort  High  School 1874 

Peterboro  High  School 1871 

Pittsfield  High  School 1883 

Plymouth  High  School 

Portsmouth  High  School 1830 

Rindge  High  School 

Robinson  Female  Seminary 1869 

Rye  High  School 

Rochester  High  School 1 861 

Rollinsford  High  School 

Simonds      Free     High     School 

(Warner) 1871 

Soniers worth  High  School 

State  Normal  (Plymouth) 1871 

Stevens  High  School  ( Claremont)  1868 

Troy  High  School 1865 

Walpole  High  School ia54 

Watson  Academy  (Epping) 1883 

Whitefield  High  School 1886 

Winchester  High  School 1874 

Wilton  High  School 


*  Still  in  ovQxaUoii. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  high  school  was  organized  at  Portsmouth  in  18:^. 
In  1878  there  were  33,  and  the  number  has  since  increased  to  about  50. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  academies  (and  the  time  when  chartered)  that 
have  been  discontinued  since  1878: 

Nashua  Literary  Institute,  chartered 1840 

Dropped  from  list  of  academies 1880 

High  school  founded 1870 

Adams  Female  Seminary,  East  Derry ,  chartered 1823 

Dropped  from  list  in  annual  report  (no  high  school  established) 1883 

Clinton  Grove  Academy,  Weare,  organized 1837 

Dropped  from  the  list  (no  high  school  established) 1883 

Conway  Academy,  North  Conway,  chartered 1828 

Dropped  from  the  list  (no  high  school  established) 1883 

Orf ord  Academy,  chartered 1850 

Dropped  from  the  list  (no  high  school  established) 1883 

Brackett  Academy,  Greenland,  chartered 1823 

Dropped  from  the  list  (high  school  established) 1886 

Pittstield  Academy  chartered 1830 

Dropped  from  the  list 1886 

High  school  established 1883 

Penacook  Normal  Academy,  Fisherville,  chartered 1866 

Dropped  from  the  list 1887 

High  school  established (?)1887 

Beede  Normal  Institute,  Center  Sandwich .  organized 1839 

Dropped  from  the  list  (private  high  school  established) 1888 

Marlow  Academy,  chartered 1842 

Dropped  from  the  list  1890 

Chester  Academy,  chartered 1853 

Dropped  from  the  list 1890 

Classical  Institute,  Milton  Three  Ponds,  chartered 1866 

Dropped  from  the  list 1890 

Contoocook,  chartered 1856 

Dropped  from  the  list 1890 

Dearborn,  chartered 1853 

Dropped  from  the  list 1890 

Henniker,  chartered 1837 

Dropped  from  the  list 1890 
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Note,  1898. 

List  of  colleges,  seminaries,  and  academics  in  1808. 

COLLEGES. 


To¥m. 

Name  of  institution. 

Principal. 

Hanover 

Dartmouth  Colleflre 

Rev.  W.  J.Tucker,  president. 
Prof.  E.  R.  Ruggles. 
Dr.  r.  P.  Frost 

Chandler  Scientim.*  Department 

Medical  CoUeGre 

Thayer  School  of  EntnneerinK 

Prof.  Robert  Fletcher. 

Durham 

New  Hanmshire  Collego  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Mechanics  Arts. 

Rev.  C.  8.  Murkland,  presi- 
dent. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Plymouth. 


A.  H.  Campbell,  Ph.  D. 


ACADEMIES,  SEMINARIES,  HIGH  AND  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 


Amherst 

Andover 

Antrim 

Atkinson.  ... 

Berlin 

Bethlehem... 

Bosf'awen 

Bradford  — 

Bristol 

Canterbury . . 
Charlestown. 
Claremont ... 
Colobrook  .. 
Concord 


Deerfleld. 
Derry  — 
Dover 


Epping. 
Exeter . 


Farmington  . 
Franconia  ... 
Francestown 
Gilmanton . . . 
Goflfstown  - . . 

Gorham 

Greenland . . . 
Hampstead  .. 

Hampton 

Hanover 

Henniker 

Hill 

HilNboro 

Hinsdale 

Holdemess  . . 

Hollis 

Jaffrey 

Jefferson 

Keene 

Kingston 


Laconia 


Lanca.ster 

Lebanon 

Lebanon  ( West ) 

Lisbon 

Littleton 

Manchester 

Meredith 

Meriden 

Merrimack 

Milford 

Milton 

Mount  Vernon  . 


High  School 

Proctor  Academy . . 

Hieh  School 

Atkinson  Academy. 
High  School 

do 

Academy  and  High  School . 
High  School. 

do 

Kezer  Academy 

High  School 

do 

Academy  and  High  School . 

High  School 

St.  Mary's  School 

St.  Panl's  School 

High  School  

Pinkerton  Academy 

High  School 

Franklin  Academy 

Hi^h  School 

Phillips  Academy , 

Robinson  Seminarv 

High  School 

Dow  Academy 
Academy . 

do 
High  School 
do 

do 

do 
Academy . 
High  School. 

do 

Pemigewasset  High  School. 
High  School. 

do 

School  for  Boys 

High  School 

Conant  High  S<:hool 

Jefferson  Hill  High  School 

High  School 

Academy 

Sanborn  Academy 

Hi^h  School 

Private  School 

High  School 

do 


.do 

.do 

do 

do 

do 


Kimball  Union  Academy. 

McGaw  Institute 

High  School 

Nute  High  School 

McCollom  Institute 


Miss  Mary  Felton. 
James  F.  Morton. 
A.  W.  Small. 
H.  N.  Durham. 
Chas.  F.  Leadbetter. 
Norman  J.  Page. 
J.  M.  Boyd. 
Charles  Abbott. 
Miss  J.  M.  Swain. 
Isaac  H.  Storer. 
Mabel  A.  Folsom. 
M.  0.  Smart. 
James  Monohon. 
John  F  Kent. 
MissE.M.Gainforth. 
Rev.  Dr.  Jos.  H.  Coit. 

E.  W.  Wright. 
George  W\  Bingham. 
Frank  W.  Whitney. 
T.  W.  H.  Hussey. 
Wm.  S.Mason. 
Harlen  P.  Amen. 
George  W.  Cross. 
Albion  Bur  bank. 

A.  B.  Allen. 

F.  W.  Ernst. 
F.  G.  Allen. 

C.  A.  Crooks. 
George  W.  Stone. 
Mary  A.  Lyon. 
F.  E.  Merrfll. 
Jack  Sanborn. 
R.  E.  Stevens. 
O.  C.  Evans. 
Elizabeth  Colley. 
Isaac  Copp. 
Charles  H.  Patterson 
Rev.  Loren  Webster 
Fred  W.  Dudley. 
H.  J.  Locke. 
Flora  Wheeler. 
Robert  A.  Ray. 
Laura  Bigelow. 
F.  T.  Farnsworth. 
H.  H.  Tucker. 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Birchall. 

E.  S.  Miller. 
Robert  Forsyth. 
H.  W.  B.  Arnold. 
C.  L.  Wallace. 

F.  B.  Pelton. 
Albert  Somes. 
Lillian  M.  Caverly. 
W.  H.  Cummings. 
F.  J.  Sherman. 

H.  C.  Morrison. 
A.  T.  Smith. 
George  A.  Cox. 
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List  of  colleges^  seminaries,  and  academies  in  i5&5— CJontinued. 

ACADEMIES,  SEMINARIES,  HIGH  AND  SELECT  SCHOOLS-Continued. 


Town. 


Nashua 

New  Boston 

New  Hampton 

New  Ipswich 

New  London 

Newmarket 

Newport 

Newton 

Northumberland . . . 

Northwood 

North  wood  Center. 

Pembroke 

Peterboro 

Pittsfleld 

Plymouth 

Portsmouth 


Raymond 

Rochester 

Rollinsford 

Somersworth... 
South  Hampton 

Strafford 

Tamworth 

Tilton 

Troy 

Walpole 

Warner 

Washington 

Whitefleld 

Wilton 

Winchester 

Wolfeboro 

Woodsville 


Name  of  institution. 


Principal, 


Hig)i  School 

do 

New  Hampt<m  Literary  Institute 

Appleton  Academy 

Colby  Academy 

High  School 

do 

do 

do 

Northwood  Seminary 

Coe's  Academy 

Academy 

High  School ... 

do 

...do 

do 

Private  School 

High  School 

do 

do 

do 
Barnard  Hieh  School. 
Austin  Academy. 
Private  School. 
New  Hampshire  Conference  Seminary 
High  School. 

do 

Simond's  High  School 

Tubbe'  Academy  und  High  School. 

High  School . 

d6 

do 

Brewster  Free  Academy 

High  School 


Lemuel  S.  Hastings. 

Blanche  L.  Carr. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Meservey. 

Wm.  A.  Preston. 

Oeorge  W.  Gile. 

Alfred  E  Upham. 

F.O.Chellis. 

Miss  A.  M.  Allen. 

E.J.Deane. 

L.  G.  Williams. 

J.W.Brown. 

Isaac  Walker. 

A.  B.  Call. 

Warren  C.  Fisher. 

Paul  R.  Jenks. 

Irving  H.  Upton. 

Georgiana  S.  Woodbury. 

Henry  S.  Clark. 

J.  S.  Richard.son. 

E  A.Pugsley. 

E.  8.  Watson. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Shepardson. 

A.  E.  Thomas. 

C.  F.  Huckins. 

G.  F.  Plympton. 

G.  O.  Smith. 

E.  L.  Sherwin. 
A.  L.  Saben. 

F.  P.  Newman. 
H.  W.  Hurd. 
Elvira  MorriU. 
W.O.Smith. 
E.H.Lord. 

S.  W.  Robertson. 


Chapter  III. 

DARTMOUTH   COLLEGE. 

[Authorized.] 


THE   COLLEGE. 

Dartmouth  College  has  a  peculiar  and  somewhat  romantic  history. 
It  was  the  outgrowth  of  an  Indian  school,  commenced  by  Rev.  Eleazar 
Wheelock,  in  Lebanon,  Ck)nn.  In  addition  to  his  parish  duties  Whee- 
lock  in  the  year  1754  began  the  instruction  of  2  Indian  boys,  John 
Pumpsliire  and  Jacob  WooUey,  procured  by  him  for  that  purpose 
from  the  Delaware  tribe  in  New  Jersey.  He  did  it  in  pursuance  of  a 
plan  deliberately  formed  to  extend  his  Christian  influence  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  parish.  The  number  of  pupils  soon  increased  to  20, 
together  with  3  English  youths,  and  in  ten  years  to  30,  of  whom  about 
one-half  were  English.  His  plan  was  eminently  judicious.  He  pro- 
posed to  train  Indians  of  both  sexes,  not  only  in  religion  and  secular 
learning,  but  in  all  the  arts  and  customs  of  civilized  life,  domestic, 
agi'i cultural,  and  mechanical,  and  to  send  them  back  to  their  tribes 
to  be  teachers  and  preachers,  as  well  as  examples  in  every  available 
mode  of  elevating  their  race,  accompanied  by  English  missionaries 
trained  in  the  same  school  to  be  their  helpers  and  leaders. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  in  minute  detail  the  history  of  this 
school.  In  honor  of  Joshua  Moor,  a  farmer  of  Mansfield,  who  made 
a  donation  of  a  house  and  2  acres  of  land,  the  institution  was  named 
^Moor's  Indian  Charity  School.  It  became  widely  known,  gained  great 
favor,  and  received  contributions  from  individual  benefactors  and 
from  public  bodies.  The  general  assembly  of  Massachusetts  and  that 
of  Now  Hampshire  each  made  a  donation  to  it,  and  the  legislature  of 
Connecti(*ut  recommended  a  contribution  throughout  all  the  congre- 
gations in  the  colony.  The  society  in  Scotland  for  promoting  Chris- 
tian knowledge  appointed  a  board  of  commissioners  in  this  country  to 
receive  funds  for  the  school,  and  the  London  commissioners  in  J^oston 
made  several  grants  for  the  same  purpose.  The  best-known  pupils 
of  Wheelock  in  Lebanon  were  Samson  Cecum,  the  noted  Indian 
preacher,  and  Joseph  Brant,  the  Mohawk  chief,  afterwards  unfortu- 
nately notorious  as  the  active  ally  of  the  British  during  the  war  of  the 
.Revolution.     He  had  been  won  over  to  the  British  side,  however,  by 
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the  marked  attentions  which  he  received  in  England  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  It  may  be  added  that  in  the  year  1801  he  sent  his  two 
sons,  Jacob  and  Joseph,  to  the  charity  school,  then  established  at 
Hanover,  the  former  of  whom  afterwards  l>ecame  a  member  of  the 
colonial  assembly  of  Upper  Canada. 

Wheelock  was  early  i^eminded  by  legal  advice  of  the  need  of  a  char- 
ter, but  the  commencement  of  the  war  between  England  and  France, 
in  which  the  Indian  tribes  largely  sided  with  the  French,  rendered 
the  design  unpopular.  He  made  application  to  the  British  ministry 
through  Lord  Halifax,  but  was  advised  by  him  to  secure  an  act  of 
incorix)ration  from  the  Connecticut  assembly,  with  a  promise  that  it 
should  then  be  ratified  by  the  council.  In  May,  1758,  he  accordingly 
applied  to  the  assembly  and  secured  an  act  of  the  house  of  represent- 
atives, which  was  negatived  by  the  governor  and  council,  partly 
because  he  wanted  liberty  to  locate  his  school  in  any  of  the  colonies 
and  partly  for  the  quite  different  reason  that  the  colonial  government 
of  Connecticut  was  engaged  in  a  contest  with  Yale  College.  Another 
attempt  in  1763  to  secure  a  charter  from  the  British  Government  and 
a  second  application  to  the  Connecticut  assembly  in  1764  proved 
equally  unsuccessful;  and  in  17G5,  when  WTieelock  was  arranging  to 
send  Rev.  Messrs.  Whitaker  and  Occum  to  England  to  raise  money, 
he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  a  board  of  trustees  in  England 
appointed  by  himself,  but  publicly  accepting  the  office  under  their 
hands  and  seals  without  an  incorporation. 

It  was  during  these  efforts  to  place  the  school  on  a  permanent  basis 
that  the  plan  expanded  in  his  mind  and  included  the  design  of  a  col- 
lege. He  had  been  sending  his  advanced  students  to  Princeton  to 
complete  their  education.  It  was  inconvenient  and  would  be  more  so 
when  the  school  should  be  removed,  as  he  now  contemplated,  to  some 
place  nearer  the  great  body  of  the  Indians.  Having  written  unsuc- 
cessfully to  Sir  William  Johnson  for  encouragement  to  establish  his 
school  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Six  Nations,  in  April,  1763,  he 
addressed  General  Amherst,  then  governor  of  Virginia,  proposing  to 
secure  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Susquehanna  for  an  institution  which 
should  be  lx)th  an  *'  academy"  and  a  **  college."  It  will  best  show  the 
breadth  and  maturity  of  his  plans  to  give  in  his  own  words  the  "pro- 
posal" which  was  made  to  General  Amherst: 

That  a  tract  of  land  about  15  or  20  miles  square,  or  so  much  as  shall  be  suffi- 
cient for  four  townships,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  or  in  some 
other  place  more  convenient  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country,  be  granted  in 
favor  of  this  school:  that  said  townships  be  peopled  with  a  chosen  number  of 
inhabitants  of  known  honesty  and  integrity,  and  such  as  will  be  kind  to  and 
honest  in  their  dealings  with  Indians:  that  a  thousand  acres  of  land  within  said 
g^ant  be  given  to  this  school,  and  that  said  school  be  an  academy  for  all  sorts  of 
useful  learning,  part  of  it  to  be  a  college  for  the  education  of  missionaries,  inter- 
preters, schoolmasters,  etc.,  and  part  of  it  a  school  to  teach  reading,  writing,  etc., 
and  that  there  be  manufactures  for  the  instruction  b(^th  of  males  and  females  in 
whatsoever  shall  be  necessary  in  life,  and  vro^er  tutors^  masters,  mistresses  be 
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provided  for  the  same;  that  .those  towns  be  famished  with  ministers  of  the  best 
characters  and  snch  as  are  of  ability,  when  incorporated  with  a  nnmber  of  the 
most  understanding  of  the  inhabitants,  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  school  and 
of  such  missions  as  they  shall  have  occasion  and  ability  for,  from  time  to  time; 
that  there  be  a  sufficient  nnmber  of  laborers  upon  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
school,  and  that  the  students  be  obliged  to  labor  with  them  and  under  their  direc- 
tion and  conduct,  so  much  as  shall  be  necessary  for  their  health,  and  to  giye  them 
an  understanding  of  husbandry,  and  those  who  are  designed  for  farmers,  after 
they  have  got  a  sufficient  degree  of  school  learning,  to  labor  constantly,  and  the 
school  to  have  all  the  benefit  of  their  labor  and  they  the  benefit  of  being  instructed 
therein  until  they  are  of  an  age  and  understanding  to  set  up  for  themselves  and 
introduce  husbandry  among  their  respective  tribes;  and  that  there  be  a  moderate 
tax  upon  all  the  granted  lands  after  the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  also  some 
duty  upon  mills,  etc.,  which  shall  not  be  burdensome  to  the  inhabitants,  for  sup- 
port of  the  school  or  missionaries  among  the  Indians,  etc.  By  this  means  much 
expense  and  many  inconveniences,  occasioned  by  our  great  distance  from  them, 
would  be  prevented,  our  missionaries  much  better  supported  and  provided  for, 
especially  in  case  of  sickness,  etc.:  parents  and  children  would  be  much  more 
contented,  being  nearer  to  one  another,  and  many  would  likely  be  persuaded  to 
send  their  children  for  an  education  who  are  now  dissuaded  from  it  only  on 
account  of  tbe  great  distance  of  the  school  from  them. 

Apparently  receiving  no  favorable  response  to  this  proposal,  Whee- 
lock  continued  his  correspondence  with  Sir  William  Johnson  till  July, 
17GG,  but  in  vain.  Abandoning  further  effort  to  secure  a  location  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  western  Indians,  he  turned  toward  the  northeast- 
ern tribes  and  the  region  of  the  upper  Connecticut  River,  in  the 
province  of  New  Hampshire.  His  latest  overture  in  a  different  direc- 
tion had  l>een  made  to  the  mayor  and  other  citizens  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 
This,  although  favorably  received  and  eliciting  a  warm  reply  from 
General  Schuyler,  proved  fruitless,  because,  as  Wheelock  wrote  to 
Mr.  Whitefield  in  September,  1766,  "we  can  not  get  land  enough  on 
the  Hudson  River." 

The  way  had  for  some  time  been  prepared  for  his  institution  in 
New  Hampshire.  On  the  26th  of  September,  1758,  in  the  midst  of  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  the  convention  of  Congregational  ministers 
at  Somersworth  drew  up  a  petition  to  Benning  Wentworth,  governor 
of  New  Hampshire,  requesting  him  to  grant  a  charter  of  *'  an  academy 
or  college  within  this  province."  The  following  year  the  committee 
reported  to  the  convention  that  "  notwithstanding  the  governor  mani- 
fests some  unwillingness  at  present  to  grant  a  charter  agreeable  to 
the  convention,  yet  there  remains  some  hope  that,  after  maturer  con- 
sideration and  advice  of  council,  his  excellency  will  grant  such  a 
charter  as  will  be  agreeable  to  us  and  our  people."  At  the  same  con- 
vention a  draft  of  a  charter  was  read,  and  it  was  voted  "that  the  said 
charter  is  for  substance  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  this  convention," 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  "to  do  everything  which  shall  appear 
to  them  to  be  necessary  in  the  aforesaid  affair."  During  the  next 
two  annual  sessions  of  the  convention  nothing  appears  in  the  pro- 
ceedings concerning  the  charter.     But  Wheelock  waa  «»tvVV  ^^.^<^'^*«-, 
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In  response  to  a  memorial  from  him,  the  New  Hampshire  house  of 
representatives  appointed  a  committee  to  report  upon  the  subject, 
and  on  its  favorable  report  voted  a  grant  of  £5  sterling  per  annum 
for  five  years.  The  bill  received  the  sanction  of  the  governor,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  grant  was  continued  beyond  the  first  or  sec- 
ond year.  On  the  28th  of  the  following  September  the  convention  of 
Congregational  ministers  adopted  a  paper  expressing  their  many 
obligations  to  enlarge  the  borders  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  this  land, 
the  signal  victories  granted  to  our  troops,  the  happy  close  of  the  war, 
"so  that  a  way  is  now  open  for  the  spreading  of  the  light  and  purity 
of  the  gospel  among  the  distant  savage  tribes,  and  a  large  field  white 
unto  the  harvest  is  presented  before  us,"  closing  with  a  special  com- 
mendation of  Wheelock's  enterprise.  By  this  time  these  various 
influences  were  taking  effect  upon  the  governor,  and  l^efore  the  fol- 
lowing January  (1763)  he  had  offered  ''a  tract  of  land"  in  New 
Hampshire,  provided  the  school  should  be  located  there.  The 
knowledge  that  a  removal  from  the  original  location  was  in  contem- 
plation soon  brought  proposals  from  numerous  quarters,  among 
others,  from  Lansingburg,  N.  Y. ;  Hebron,  Conn.;  Pittsfield  and 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  each  accompanied  with  subscriptions  of  land  or 
of  money,  frequently  of  lx)th,  to  the  amount  of  2,000  acres  of  land  and 
£800  of  money.  In  1766  Wheelock  received  large  offers  from  the  new 
settlements  on  the  Connecticut  River,  and  had  reason  to  think  tliat 
near  20,000  acres  could  be  secui*ed  from  the  several  towns.  An  offer 
was  made  to  have  it  situated  on  *' Sugar  River,"  2,000  acres  offered 
for  it  at  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  and  the  same  amount  at  Chester,  Vt. 
The  citizens  of  Lebanon,  Conn.,  were  roused  to  special  efforts  for  the 
retention  of  the  school,  and  they  set  forth,  in  an  earnest  and  affection- 
ate paper  addi-essed  to  Wheelock,  the  inducements  they  could  hold 
out,  including  a  sul>scription  of  £800  sterling. 

Meanwhile  he  took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  in  July,  1768, 
sent  his  agent  to  confer  with  Governor  John  Wentworth,  who  had 
succeeded  his  uncle,  Benning  Wentworth,  and  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  broader  views  and  more  enterprising  spirit.  The 
agent.  Rev.  Mr.  Cleaveland,  was  so  encouraged  by  the  intei\iew  that 
he  proc*eeded  to  examine  various  new  townships  in  which  large  offers 
wei*e  made  by  tht*  proprietors,  who  resided  for  the  most  part  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State.  Among  the  places  vlsite<l  by  him 
were  Campton,  Rumney,  Plymouth,  Orfonl,  and  Haverhill,  the  two 
last  mentioned  being  examined  with  special  attention.  The  agent 
also  altendeil  in  the  autumn  a  large  ''congress"  of  several  Indian 
tribes  at  Fort  Stanwix.  The  results  thus  far  were  immediately  com- 
municated to  the  English  trustees,  who,  in  August,  1769,  replied, 
advising  a  location  somewhere  in  the  ''district  of  Cowas**  (Cohos), 
whether  at  Oxford  or  Haverhill  they  were  in  doubt,  although  favoring 
Haverhill. 
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Before  this  answer  came  Wheelock  was  preparing  his  draft  of  a 
charter,  which  lie  forwarded  to  the  governor,  with  the  suggestion  that 
the  institution  be  called  a  "college  instead  of  an  academy."  A  little 
later  he  wrote  to  the  governor  that  "  if  it  will  be  the  least  satisfaction 
to  you  to  christen  the  house  to  be  built  after  your  name,  it  will  be 
exceedingly  grateful  to  me,  and,  I  believe,  to  all  concerned."  This 
last  suggestion,  eminently  appropriate  in  view  of  the  governor's  indis- 
pensable agency  in  procuring  the  charter  and  in  other  respects,  was 
for  some  reason  not  carried  into  effect;  but  the  governor  "cheerfully 
consented  "  that  Wheelock  should  express  his  gratitude  to  Lord  Dart- 
mouth for  his  great  aid  in  raising  funds  in  England  by  naming  the 
institution  Dartmouth  College.  Probably  it  was  matter  of  concilia- 
tion to  the  English  friends  of  the  institution,  rendered  necessary  by 
certain  provisions  of  the  charter  with  which  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  well  pleased. 

The  governor  appears  to  have  bestowed  no  little  time  and  thought 
upon  the  form  and  substance  of  the  charter,  holding  long  conferences, 
among  othei-s,  with  Judge  William  Parker,  of  Portsmouth,  a  well- 
read  and  accurate  lawyer,  friendly  to  Wheelock.  It  was  a  difl&cult 
and  delicate  work  to  harmonize  the  different  views  and  interests,  and 
very  considerable  changes  were  made  in  the  first  draft,  designed  to 
improve  the  plan  without  estranging  its  original  patrons.  One 
important  change  made  by  Governor  Wentworth  was  to  strike  out  a 
provision  giving  to  the  English  trustees  equal  power  with  the  board 
of  trustees  here  in  nominating  and  appointing  a  president  from  time 
to  time.  The  charter  was  dated  December  13,  1769,  was  issued  in  the 
name  of  George  III,  and  signed  by  Governor  John  Wentworth.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  ever  revised  or  examined 
in  England.  By  reason  of  "the  vigilance,  plots,  and  devices  of  some 
potent  enemies  at  a  distance,"  Wheelock  says,  it  was  found  prudent 
to  proceed  quietly  and  "with  all  convenient  speed."  It  was  appar- 
ently by  friendly  negotiation,  and  perhaps.compromise,  that  half  the 
first  board  of  trustees  were  Congregational  ministers  nominated  by 
Wheelock,  and  the  other  six  consisted  of  the  governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, three  of  his  council,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
and  one  member  of  the  Connecticut  colonial  government.  The  char- 
ter provided,  however,  that  as  vacancies  should  occur  eight  of  the 
trustees  should  be  residents  and  freeholders  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
seven  of  them  laymen. 

The  charter  is  remarkable  alike  for  its  emphatic  recognition  of  the 
original  design  of  the  institution,  "the  spread  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom,"  and  for  its  distinct  provision  for  "not  excluding  any  per- 
son of  any  religious  denomination  whatever  from  the  free  and  equal 
liberty  of  education,  or  from  any  of  the  liberties  and  privileges  and 
immunities  of  the  said  college  on  account  of  his  or  their  speculative 
sentiments  in  religion,  and  of  his  or  their  being  of  a  religious  profea- 
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sion  different  from  the  said  trustees  of  the  said  ]3artmoath  College." 
So  careful,  wise,  and  complete  were  its  provisions  that  the  Revolution 
brought  no  change  in  its  workings  or  relations  except  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  King  of  England.  What  Mr.  Webster 
said  of  it  in  his  great  argument  in  1816  still  remains  true:  *^ Dart- 
mouth College  was  established  under  a  charter  granted  by  the  pro- 
vincial government,  but  a  l)etter  constitution  or  one  more  adapted  to 
the  condition  of  things  under  the  present  government  could  not  now 
be  found."  It  was  the  fruit  of  long  experience,  careful  consideration, 
and  protracted  struggle. 

The  charter  did  not  definitely  fix  the  location  of  the  institution.  It 
cited  the  facts  that  Wheelock  had  empowered  the  trustees  in  England 
to  determine  the  location  of  the  school,  laying  before  theui  the  several 
offers  which  had  been  generously  made,  and  that  they  had  given  pref- 
erence to  the  western  part  of  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire  and  then 
proceeded  to  '*  grant,  ordain,  and  constitute  that  there  be  a  college  in 
our  said  Province  of  New  Hampshire,  by  the  name  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege." As  early  in  the  following  spring  as  the  traveling  would  permit, 
Wheelock,  who  had  now  been  made  a  doctor  of  divinity  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  set  out  in  company  with  two  other  gentlemen  to 
make  a  thorough  examination  of  the  region  extending  50  or  60  miles 
along  the  Connecticut  River,  hearing  all  the  arguments  offered  for  the 
several  localities.  Eight  weeks  were  spent  in  the  exploration.  They 
finally  fixed  upon  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  town  of  Hanover, 
for  the  reasons,  general  and  special,  thus  stated  by  Wheelock:  **  It  is 
most  central  on  the  river,  and  most  convenient  for  transportation  up 
and  down  the  river;  as  near  as  any  to  the  Indians;  has  convenient 
communication  with  Crown  Point  and  Lake  Champlain,  being  less 
than  GO  miles  to  the  former  and  140  to  the  latter,  and  wat-er  Ciirriage 
to  each,  excepting  about  30  miles  (as  they  say),  and  will  be  upon  the 
road  which  must  soon  be  opened  from  Portsmouth  to  Crown  Point 
and  within  a  mile  of  the  only  convenient  place  for  a  bridge  across  said 
river.  The  situation  is  on  a  beautiful  plain;  the  soil  fertile  and  easy 
of  cultivation.  The  tract  on  which  the  college  is  fixed,  lying  mostly 
in  one  body  and  convenient  for  improvement,  in  the  towns  of  Hanover 
and  Lebanon,  contains  3,(Hj()  acres."  To  these  reasons  he  adds,  in 
another  connection,  that  ''there  are  in  this  vicinity,  in  this  part  of 
the  country  which  is  now  settling,  more  than  200  towns  already 
chartered,  settled  and  settling,  which  do  or  soon  will  want  godly 
ministers."  This  last  consideration  had  apparently  great  weight  with 
him,  for  he  mentions  again,  as  a  cliief  reason,  "the  importance  of 
sending  gcxlly  and  faitliful  as  well  as  learned  ministers  into  these 
parts,  which  are  and  likely  will  ])e  (till  the  whole  continent  be  filled) 
settling  on  the  Indian  borders  as  fast  as  the  Indians  move  back  into 
the  wilderness." 

This  last  remark  brings  forward  the  important  modification  which 
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had  already  been  forced  upon  his  mind  and  his  plans.  His  "Moor's 
Charity  School,"  which  began  as  a  purely  Indian  school,  had  in  his 
own  hands  gradually  changed  its  constituency,  until  it  had  become 
but  an  evangelical  or  missionary  enterprise.  Beginning  with  Indian 
youth  alone,  he  soon  found  it  expedient  to  inti-oduce  three  English 
youths  to  be  trained  with  them  as  missionaries  to  the  tribes.  lie  then 
saw  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  English  missionary  element  in 
order  to  accomplish  his  original  aim.  The  relative  proportions  con- 
tinued rapidly  to  change,  until  in  1768  they  were  about  equal;  in  1769 
the  English  were  twice  the  number  of  the  Indians,  and  in  1770  he  had 
on  his  hands  two  missionaries,  sixteen  English  young  men  preparing 
for  missions,  and  only  three  Indians.  In  1771  he  was  contemplating 
"  the  usefulness  of  it  [the  school]  when  there  shall  be  no  Indians  left 
upon  the  continent  to  partake  of  the  benefit,  if  that  ever  should  be 
the  case."  As  the  charitv  school  had  then  no  distinct  character  nor 
any  formal  limitation  of  it«  methods,  it  thus  took  a  plastic  shape 
under  his  management,  till  it  became  substantially,  as  has  been  said, 
a  missionary  enterprise,  in  his  own  language,  "  connected  with  and 
subservient  to  Dartmouth  College."  At  a  later  period,  in  the  year 
1807,  on  the  application  of  the  second  president,  Wheelock,  the  school 
received  from  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  a  distinct  act  of 
incorporation,  which  it  now  holds,  although  for  want  of  sufficient  funds 
its  active  operations  have  been  for  a  number  of  years  suspended,  to  be 
resumed,  it  is  expected,  in  due  time.* 

When  Dr.  Wheelock  had  secured  his  charter  and  determined  the 
location  of  the  college  in  the  spring  of  1770,  during  the  month  of 
August  following  he  repaired  to  the  spot  to  superintend  in  person  the 
opening  enterprise.  The  site  was  an  unbroken  forest  of  enormous 
pines,  one  of  which  Rev.  David  McClure,  D.  D.,  says  that  he  himself 
measured  and  found  it  *'  270  feet  from  the  butt  to  the  top."  On  the 
first  cleared  area  of  6  acres  it  is  said  that  the  felled  trees  covered  the 
ground  5  feet  high  and  the  standing  trees  shut  off  the  sun  till  it  was 
far  up  above  the  horizon.  Here,  with  a  band  of  laborers,  ranging 
from  30  to  50  in  number,  he  began  his  toilsome  work.  The  firat 
edifice  erected  was  a  log  hut  18  feet  square,  "without  stone,  brick, 
glass,  or  nail;"  the  next  a  house  for  his  family,  40  by  32  feet,  and 
another  for  the  students,  80  by  32  feet,  and  two  stories  high.  Two 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  find  water  bj'  digging  rendered  it  necessarj^  to 
remove  his  buildings,  the  house  being  taken  down,  apparently,  when 
already  erect-ed.  He  dug  in  six  different  places,  once  63  feet  and 
once  40  feet,  before  he  found  a  supply.  These  annoyances  rendered 
it  necessary  to  delay  the  coming  of  his  family;  but  before  the  mes- 
sage could  reach  them  they  were  already  on  the  way.  Tliey  came  in 
a  coach  presented  to  him  by  a  London  friend,  over  unfinished  and 
in  places  almost  impassable  roads,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  near 
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thirty  students.  Nothing  was  in  readiness.  The  family  were  housed 
with  all  their  **  stuff  "in  tlie  "log  hut"  18  feet  square,  the  students 
made  booths  and  beds  of  hemlock  boughs,  and  it  was  within  two  days 
of  November,  aft^jr  storms  of  rain  and  snow,  before  the  family  took 
possession  of  their  house.  A  further  discouragement  was  the  failure 
of  two  mills  which  had  been  built  on  a  neighboring  brook.  Mean- 
while provisions  had  to  be  brought  for  some  time  mostly  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut,  so  that  the  new  colony  often  had  scanty 
supplies  and  coarse  fare.  But  Wheeiock  succeeded  in  nearly  finish- 
ing a  hail  and  two  or  three  rooms  in  the  school  building  before  win- 
ter, called  a  meeting  of  the  trustees,  and  on  the  23d  of  Janiuiry 
organized  a  church.  During  the  following  summer  a  large  force  was 
employed  in  cutting  and  piling  the  timber,  which,  however,  was  not 
dry  enough  to  burn  for  another  year.  After  that  came  the  enormous 
and  costly  labor  of  removing,  with  inadequate  appliances,  the  huge 
stumps;  and  in  a  year  or  two  the  grass  land  thus  prepared  was  cov- 
ered with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  maple  and  cherry  trees,  soon  render- 
ing it  necessary  to  clear  the  ground  with  much  labor  the  second  time. 
In  pleasant  weather  the  good  Doctor  sometimes  held  morning  and 
evening  prayers  in  the  open  air  with  his  family  and  the  school;  and 
the  students,  he  writes,  '*  find  pleasure  and  profit  in  such  a  solitude." 
One  of  tliem,  Levi  Frisbie,  in  a  poem  of  some  length  sung  the  glory 
of  the  young  enterprise,  where — 

Sweet  peace  and  love  each  happy  sonl  inspires, 
And  balmy  Friendship  lights  her  gentle  fires; 
In  every  breast  joy  crowns  each  smiling  day, 
And  cheerfnl  minutes  smoothly  glide  away. 
Calm  solitude,  to  liberal  science  kind, 
Sheds  her  soft  influence  on  the  studious  mind; 
Afflictions  stand  aloof,  the  heavenly  powers 
Drop  needful  blessings  in  abundant  showers. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  cares  of  a  literary  institution  and  the 
burdens  of  raising  money  for  its  support.  Dr.  Wheeiock  was  weighed 
down  with  a  vast  mass  of  business  detail.  Besides  the  heavy  care  of 
procuring  supplies  at  a  great  disadvantage,  in  order  to  remove  the 
necessity  for  so  doing  we  find  him  about  the  second  or  third  year  cut- 
ting 60  tons  of  hay,  planting  20  acres  of  Indian  corn  and  15  acres  of 
wheat,  felling  and  girdling  the  timber  on  500  acres,  and  sowing 
the  land  with  hay  seed.  lie  had  inclosed  with  a  fence  2,000  acres  for 
pasturage,  built  barns,  mills,  and  other  buildings  (such  as  a  **  malt- 
house,  brew-house,''  and  blacksmith's  shop),  while  he  was  employing 
from  30  to  40  laborers  and  seven  yoke  of  oxen  and  keeping  20  cows. 
In  1775,  after  harvesting  800  bushels  of  grain,  in  a  season  of  drought, 
he  sowed  in  the  autumn  114  acres,  mostly  land  never  before  cultivated, 
lie  was  thus  obliged  to  procure  and  keep  a  large  amount  of  agricultural 
and  blacksmith's  tools,  and  was  (ittracting  various  tradesmen  and 
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mechanics  by  the  offer  of  house  lots,  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  trus- 
tees for  that  purpose.  Two  acres  were  thus  given  to  John  Storrs,  "  a 
taverner."  As  early  as  1773  the  college  owned  and  managed  a  ferry 
across  the  Connecticut,  retaining  the  ownership  more  than  fifty  years. 
The  town  of  Landaff,  which  had  been  granted  to  the  college,  though 
afterwards  lost  because  the  title  was  invalid,  was  undergoing  a  simi- 
lar process  of  improvement — lands  given  to  settlers,  a  sawmill,  grist- 
mill, and  school  house  erected,  lands  cleared,  and  improvements  made. 
While  carrying  on  all  these  complicated  operations.  Dr.  Wheelock 
took  special  pains  to  have  his  accounts  not  only  examined  by  the 
board  of  trustees,  but  submitted  to  auditors  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, at  least  in  the  years  1774  and  1775,  by  whom  they  were  formally 
approved.  All  this  care  did  not  exempt  him  from  the  detractions  of 
enemies  at  nearly  every  stage  of  his  labors;  and  in  repeated  instances 
the  State  officials,  the  ministers  of  the  region,  and  private  individuals 
found  it  needful  to  sustain  him  with  warm  letters  of  approval  and 
commendation.  .One  noteworthy  document  given  him  by  his  imme- 
diate neighbors  is  worthy  of  preservation: 

To  the  Reverend  Eleazar  Wheelock,  D.  D., 

President  of  Dccrtinouth  College, 

Rev.  and  Honored  Sir:  We,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Hanover,  nnder 
the  impression  of  a  most  grateful  sense  of  the  many  privileges  and  advantages 
accruing  to  us,  in  common  with  others  in  these  parts,  in  consequence  of  your  col- 
lege being  introduced  among  us,  and  your  most  animated  and  zealous  endeavors 
to  promote  the  interest  of  religion  and  virtue,  beg  to  present  to  you  our  warmest 
thanks,  and  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  amazing  prosperity  that  has  hitherto 
attended  your  endeavors. 

We  rejoice  with  you,  Revd.  Sir,  that  the  hand  of  Divine  Providence  has  been  so 
visible  in  protecting  that  rising  institution  whose  interest,  honor,  and  reputation 
have  ever  been  so  dear  to  you,  and  in  so  remarkably  blasting  and  confounding  the 
designs  of  its  enemies;  and  especially  when  of  late  they  prevailed  to  propagate 
many  clamors  against  you  with  a  view  to  bring  a  reproach  upon  you,  and  upon 
the  sacred  cause  which  is  the  object  of  your  concern  and  pursuit,  it  has  appeared 
to  the  abundant  satisfaction  of  the  trustees  universally,  upon  the  most  careful 
examination  and  inquiry,  that  these  clamors  were  groundless  and  injurious,  and 
that  your  conduct,  in  the  whole  of  it  pertaining  to  these  matters,  has  been  alto- 
gether unimpeachable. 

And  that  a  righteous  and  merciful  God  may  continue  to  plead  your  cause  and 

I)rosper  your  endeavors  is,  Revd.  Sir,  the  earnest  prayer  of  your  truly  affectionate, 

dutiful,  humble  servants. 

Nathaniel  Eendrick. 

Isaac  Bru>gman. 
David  Woodward. 
Edmund  Freeman. 
John  Wright,  Senior. 
Gideon  Smith. 
Hanover,  September  2, 1774' 

Dr.  Wheelock  lived  but  five  years  after  the  date  of  this  testimonial; 
and  although  he  had  attained  the  age  of  68,  his  life  was  undoubtedly- 
shortened    by  the  cares,   anxieties,  and  exposures   attending   his 
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enterprise.  He  died  not  so  much  of  disease  or  of  old  age  as  because  the 
powers  of  life  were  worn  out.  lie  lived  long  enough  to  see  his  Indian 
students  dispersed  by  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  to  be  represented 
in  future  only  by  some  straggler  now  and  then.  Although  the  only 
other  colleges  in  New  England  were  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Brown — a 
region  in  which  at  least  a  dozen  more  are  competing  for  students — 
the  largest  of  his  classes  numbered  but  17  graduates,  and  the  total 
number  of  graduates  during  the  ten  years  of  his  presidency  was 
but  72. 

The  whole  corps  of  instruction  during  the  administration  of  Dr. 
Wheelock  consisted  of  himself  and  two  tutors.  In  addition  to  all 
his  other  cares  he  discharged  the  duties  of  president  of  the  school 
and  the  college,  professor  of  divinity,  and  pastor  of  the  village  church. 
For  all  his  labors  he  received  no  salary,  but,  so  far  as  appears,  only 
a  supply  of  provisions  for  his  family.  We  have  no  exact  statement 
of  the  course  of  study  puinsued  in  the  infancy  of  the  college.  It  was 
undoubtedly  much  the  same  as  that  of  Yale  College  at  the  same 
time,  for  three  of  the  four  graduates  of  the  first  class  (1771)  had  come 
directly  from  Yale  to  Dartmouth.  In  regard  to  the  fourth,  Samuel 
Gray,  we  fortunately  possess  a  statement  from  the  teacher  who  fitted 
him  as  to  the  preparation  with  which  he  presented  himself  for 
admission  to  the  senior  class.  *'Ho  will  be  found  upon  examination 
to  be  pretty  well  acquainted  with  Virgil,  Tully,  and  Horace.  He 
is  likewise  able  to  construe  any  part  of  the  Greek  Testament.  He 
parses  and  makes  Latin  rather  better  than  common.  He  has  been 
through  the  first  twelve  books  of  Homer,  but,  as  'tis  more  than  a  year 
since  he  recited  that  author,  I  am  afraid  he  has  lost  the  greater 
part  of  what  he  then  understood  pretty  well.  In  arithmetic,  \mlgar 
and  decimal,  he  is  well  versed.  I  have  also  taught  him  trigonometry, 
altimetry,  longimetry,  navigation,  surveying,  dialing  and  gauging. 
He  has  been  through  Martyn's  Philosophical  Grammar  twice,  the 
greater  part  of  which  he  understands  very  well.  He  has  likewise 
studied  Whiston's  Astronomy,  all  except  the  calculations,  which  he 
doth  not  understand.  He  is  likewise  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
geography  and  the  use  of  the  globes.  He  went  through  Watts's 
Logic  last  winter,  but  having  no  taste  for  that  study,  or,  rather,  an 
aversion  to  it,  he  is  not  so  well  skilled  in  it  as  in  some  other  parts  of 
learning.  About  a  year  ago  he  went  through  so  much  of  rhetoric  as 
is  contained  in  the  *  preceptor,'  but  I  suppose  he  has  forgot  the  most 
of  it.  LTpon  the  whole,  though  he  may  not,  perhaps,  be  so  well  versed 
in  some  parts  of  learning  as  the  class  he  proposes  to  enter,  yet  if  he 
applies  himself  to  his  studies  with  proper  diligence  he  will  be  rather 
an  honor  than  a  disgrace  to  any  college  where  he  shall  be  graduated." 
Two  candidates  for  the  junior  class  the  following  year  had  read,  as 
stated  by  their  instructor,  "enough  of  Virgil  and  the  lower  Latin  clas- 
sics, together  with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Testament  to 
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enable  them  to  pass  into  any  of  the  colleges  as  freshmen.  To  qualify 
them,  also,  for  the  junior  year,  he  writes  that  *' the  first  year  I  confined 
them  to  Virgil,  Cicero's  Orations,  together  with  their  improvement  in 
geography,  rhetoric,  and  occasional  declamations,  etc.  This  second 
year  they  have  been  reading  Homer  and  Horace,  Cicero  de  Oratore, 
and  a  part  of  Xenophon.  I  have  also  carefully  instructed  them  in  all 
the  four  parts  of  logic  from  Dr.  Finlay's  Latin  Compend,  expounding 
the  same  by  familiar  lectures,  for  the  most  part  extracted  from  Mr. 
Locke  and  Dr.  Watts.  There  is  one  kind  of  studv  which  this  last 
year  they  have  been  much  employed  in ;  I  mean  double  translation. 
Their  improvement  therein  will  appear  to  you  by  casting  your  eye  on 
their  various  manuscripts.  I  would  observe  to  you  that  I  have  not 
introduced  them  to  the  knowledge  of  mathematical  learning,  knowing 
it  is  most  usual  in  colleges  to  put  them  to  those  studies  in  the  junior 
year."  The  president  replies  that  he  finds  them  "deficient  in  several 
parts  of  learning  in  which  the  class  have  made  some  proficiency,  viz., 
in  mathematics,  geography,  and  parsing  Greek.  They  have  studied 
Tully  de  Oratore  and  Xenophon  and  some  in  Homer  more  than  that 
class  have  done."  But  he  concludes  to  take  them  into  the  junior  class 
on  condition  of  their  reciting,  with  the  sophomores,  the  studies  in 
which  they  were  deficient  while  the  junior  class  was  engaged  in 
studies  which  they  had  pursued. 

The  college  had  had  a  hard  struggle  for  existence.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  its  founder  it  appeared,  by  an  estimate  of  the  treasurer,  that 
"all  the  properly  of  the  corporation,  if  sold  at  vendue,  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  cancel  its  debts."  By  the  charter  Dr.  Wheelock  had  the 
right  to  appoint  his  successor.  Of  three  persons  nominated  by  him  in 
his  last  will,  the  trustees  made  choice  of  his  son,  John  Wheelock,  a 
graduate  of  the  college  in  its  first  class,  for  two  years  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  Continental  Army,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death, 
an  inmate  of  the  family  of  General  Gates,  at  Albany.  He  accepted 
the  office,  but  the  next  year  tendered  his  resignation,  which  he  was 
dissuaded  from  pressing.  His  presidency  continued  for  thirty-six 
years,  extending  through  a  period  of  history  in  many  respects  event- 
ful to  the  institution.  He  entered  upon  his  work  with  a  good  degree 
of  enterprise.  In  1782  he  visited  Holland  and  England,  abundantly 
provided  with  letters  of  introduction  "from  the  highest  sources" 
(Washington  and  other  public  men),  to  raise  funds.  No  great  amount 
of  money  appears  to  have  been  secured,  but  some  difficulties  were 
adjusted  which  had  for  a  time  prevented  any  receipts  from  the  Indian 
fund  deposited  at  Edinburgh. 

Among  the  additions  to  the  material  resources  of  the  college  during 
this  long  administration  were  the  following:  The  gi*ant  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Vermont,  in  1785,  of  the  township  of  Wheelock  to  the  college 
and  tlu*  charity  school,  in  equal  ownership;  a  grant  in  1781)  by  the  legis- 
lature of  New  Hampshire  of  a  township  8  miles  square,  as  a  yactlaA. 
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compensation  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  town  of  Landaff,  which  (if  we 
rightly  understand  Dr.  John  Wheelock)  had  involved  the  college  in 
debts  amounting  at  that  time  to  |530,(X)0;  a  subsequent  grant  by  New 
Hampshire  of  a  township  C  miles  square  (the  ''  second  college  grant "), 
still  held  by  the  college,  and  covered  by  timber  of  considerable  value; 
a  gift  of  4,()00  acres  of  land  and  a  small  sum  of  money  as  the  founda- 
tion for  the  Phillips  professorship  of  divinity,  which  has  since  accu- 
mulated to  $i),500;  and  a  legacy  from  Rev.  Israel  Evans,  of  Concord, 
N.  H.,  as  the  foundation  of  the  *' Evans  professorship,"  now  amount- 
ing to  about  $15,000.  By  great  and  protracted  exertions  money  was 
subscribed  and  paid  in  lingering  installments  for  another  college 
building.  The  foundation  was  laid  in  1785,  but  the  building  was  not 
completed  till  nearly  seven  years  later.  It  still  stands,  an  edifice 
three  stories  high,  150  feet  by  50,  a  building  of  fine  proportions,  and  the 
only  one  now  remaining  that  dates  back  a  hundred  years.  A  chapel, 
measuring  50  feet  by  3G,  was  erected  in  1790,  which  long  ago  disap- 
peared, part  having  been  converted,  it  is  said,  into  a  stable.  A  build- 
ing was  also  erected  for  the  use  of  Moor's  School,  since  replaced  by  a 
much  better  structure  still  belonging  to  the  school,  though  occupied 
for  the  present  by  the  Chandler  School  of  Science  and  the  Arts.  The 
appointment  in  1708  of  Dr.  Nathan  Smith  as  a  medical  i>rofessor  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  Dartmouth  Medical  School.  In  1796  the  candi- 
date for  the  freshman  class  "must  be  versed  in  Virgil,  Cicero's  Select 
Orations,  the  Greek  Testament,  be  able  accurately  to  translate  English 
into  Latin,  and  also  understand  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic." 
These  requirements  remained  unchanged  in  1811.  An  announcement 
of  the  same  date  gives  a  general  statement  of  the  curriculum  thus: 

The  languages,  the  arts  and  sciences  are  studied  in  the  following  order:  The 
freshman  class  study  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  arithmetic,  English  grammar, 
and  rhetoric.  The  sophomore  class  study  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  logic, 
geography,  arithmetic,  geometry,  trigonometry,  algebra,  conic  sections,  survey- 
ing, belles-lettres,  and  criticism.  The  junior  class  study  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  geometry,  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  and  astronomy.  The  senior 
class  read  metaphysics,  theology,  and  natural  and  political  law.  The  study  of  the 
Hebrew  and  the  other  Oriental  languages,  as  also  the  French  language,  is  recom- 
mended to  the  student. 

Declamations,  orations,  and  other  compositions  were  regularly 
required,  but  *' tragedies,  plays,  and  all  irreligious  expressions  and 
sentiments  are  prohibited."  It  was  further  stated  that  ** the  presi- 
dent attends  morning  and  evening  prayers  with  the  students  in  the 
chapel,  and  often  delivers  lectures  to  them  on  ecclesiastical  history, 
on  the  docrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  other  important  subjects. 
He  hears  the  recitations  of  the  senior  class." 

As  early  as  1783  a  literary  society,  the  **  Social  Friends,"  was  formed, 
which  began  the  collection  of  a  library.  Three  years  later,  by  the 
secession  of  a  part  of  the  members,  a  rival  society,  the  "United  Fra- 
ternity,'^  was  organized  on  a  similar  basis.      The  competition  for 
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members  and  the  resultant  strife  ran  high  for  many  years,  until  in 
1815  the  college  oflScers  were  compelled  to  interpose  and  order  that 
henceforth  each  entering  class  should  be  equally  divided  between  the 
two  societies,  the  assignment  being  alphabetically  made.  A  branch 
of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  was  founded  here  in  1787;  other  secret 
societies,  or  Greek  letter  societies,  now  sufficiently  abundant,  not  being 
introduced  till  a  much  later  period. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Dr.  John  Wheelock,  tutorial  instruction 
was  exchanged  for  instruction  by  professors,  with  departments  more 
or  less  defined.  The  first  professorships  were  those  of  divinity,  of 
languages,  and  of  mathematics.  Several  of  the  early  professors  were 
men  of  mark.  Professor  Smith  was  a  noted  linguist,  Adams  was  an 
able  mathematician,  a  clear-headed  teacher,  and  a  nuin  of  rounded 
ability,  Shurtleff  was  a  man  of  remarkably  keen  intellect  and  bright 
wit,  and  Woodward,  Ripley,  and  John  Hubbard  appear  to  have  been 
men  of  fair  ability.  The  college  was  also  fortunate  in  having  a  strong 
board  of  trustees.  And  thus  the  long  administration  of  the  second 
Wheelock,  thirty-six  years  in  length,  was  marked  by  no  small  num- 
ber of  distinguished  graduates  in  professional  and  public  life. 

About  the  year  1805  certain  difficulties  arose  in  the  faculty,  at  first 
partly  personal  and  partly  ecclesiastical,  but  gradually  assuming  an 
administrative  character  and  extending  their  influence  to  the  board 
of  truste(^s.  The  president  became  prominently  involved.  For  ten 
years  the  breach  widened.  In  November,  1815,  a  vote  was  passed  by 
the  trustees  relieving  the  president  from  hearing  the  recitations  of  the 
senior  class,  because  of  his  other  "very  multiplied  and  arduous 
duties."  The  president  soon  followed  with  the  publication  of  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  "Sketches  of  the  history  of  Dartmouth  College  and 
Moor's  Charity  School,"  and  with  a  petition  to  the  legislature  of  New 
Hampshire  for  a  committee  **to  look  into  the  affairs  and  manage- 
ment of  the  institution,"  and  requesting  "such  organic  improvements 
and  model  reforms  in  its  system  and  movements  as,  under  Divine 
Providence,  will  guard  against  the  disorders  and  their  apprehended 
consequences."  In  the  following  August  (1815)  the  trustees  met  and 
removed  him  from  office  on  five  several  charges,  the  first  of  which  was 
that  the  "Sketches"  were  "a  libel  on  the  institution."  They  elected 
Rev.  Francis  Brown  as  his  successor.  The  committee  appointed  by 
the  legislature  reported  in  substance  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
interference.  Notwithstanding  this  report,  the  matter  had  now 
entered  the  arena  of  politics,  and  Governor  Plumer  the  next  year 
urged  on  the  legislature  the  duty  of  thoroughly  reconstructing  the 
college.  Alarmed  at  the  prospect,  three  leading  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees  the  same  day  on  which  they  learned  the  exact  pro- 
visions of  a  bill  introduced  into  the  house  for  that  purpose,  presented 
a  remonstrance,  in  which,  however,  they  proposed  a  compromise 
whereby  the  Stat^  councilors  and  senators  and  the  speaker  of  tUa. 
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bouse  of  representatives  should  constitute  a  board  of  overaeers,  coor- 
dinate with  the  board  of  trustees.  Little  attention  was  i)aid  to  the 
paper.  The  legislature  proceeded  to  create  a  board  of  overseers,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  grovernor  and  council,  and  increased  the  number 
of  trustees  from  12  to  20,  depriving  them  of  the  power  to  fill  vacancies 
in  their  own  numl)er.  The  name  of  the  college  was  changed  to  "uni- 
versity." A  penalty  of  $500  was  imposed  on  any  person  who  should 
assume  any  office  in  the  university  except  under  these  acts  of  the 
legislature.  In  the  following  February  (1817)  the  State  l>oaixi  of 
trustees  met  and  removed  four  of  the  trustees  who  held  office  under 
the  charter,  together  with  President  Brown  and  Professors  Shurtleff 
and  Adams.  The  university  was  organized  by  tlie  appointment  of 
Rev.  William  Allen  as  president  and  two  professors,  Nathaniel  H. 
Carter  and  John  Dean. 

The  majority  of  the  old  toard  of  trustees,  containing  able  lawyers, 
declined  to  accept  the  act  of  the  legislature,  the  faculty  declined  to 
surrender  their  offices,  and  nearly  all  the  students  adhered  to  the 
old  college.  The  trustees  commenced  an  action  in  the  county  court, 
of  common  pleas  to  recover  their  record  books,  treasurer's  books  of 
accounts,  their  original  charter,  and  common  seal.  By  agreement  of 
the  parties  the  case  was  carried  directly  to  the  superior  court  of  New 
Hampshire,  where  it  was  argued  before  Judges  Richardson  (C.  J.), 
Bell,  and  Woodbury  by  Messrs.  Jeremiah  Mason,  Jeremiah  Smith, 
and  Daniel  Webster  for  and  Messrs.  Sullivan  and  Ichabod  Bartlett 
against  the  college.  The  decision  was  adverse  to  the  college.  The 
case  was  then  carried  up  to  the  Supreme. Court  of  the  United  States 
by  writ  of  error.  The  full  court  of  seven  members,  viz,  Marshall 
(C.  J.),  Washington,  Johnson,  Livingston,  Todd,  Duvall,  and  Story, 
heard  the  arguments  of  Webster  and  llopkinson  for  the  college  and 
of  Holmes  and  Wirt  (Attorney-General)  against  it.  At  the  next  term 
of  the  court  (February,  1819),  all  the  members  being  present  except 
Mr.  Justice  Todd,  the  decision  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  college  and 
in  reversal  of  the  decision  of  the  superior  court  of  New  Hampshir<3. 
Justice  Duvall  alone  dissented.  Each  of  the  other  justices  severally 
expressed  his  concurrent  opinion  with  their  reasons,  three  of  them  at 
considerable  length.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  case  became  one 
of  the  most  noted  in  the  history  of  American  jurisprudence.  It  was 
also  the  beginning  of  the  national  fame  of  Mr.  Webster.  The  result 
was  received  with  great  joy  by  the  friends  of  the  college,  and  has 
since  that  time  been  looked  to  as  the  firm  basis  of  all  similar  institu- 
tions and  chartered  rights.  But  the  college  was  so  exhausted  and 
impoverished  in  the  long  and  bitter  contest  that  a  letter  is  still  extant 
in  which  Mr.  Webster  was  obliged  to  dissuade  President  Brown  from 
giving  up  in  discouragement  and  surrendering  the  college  to  the  State 
after  the  victory  had  been  won.  Dr.  Brown,  who  had  shown  singular 
abilities  and  wisdom  and  had  rendered  very  effectual  aid  to  the  legal 
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gentlemen  in  conducting  the  cause  of  the  college,  was  worn  out  by 
the  long-continued  strain  of  toil  and  anxiety  and  lived  but  little  more 
than  a  year  after  the  rescue  of  the  college.  He  left  a  most  enviable 
reputation  both  for  character  and  ability. 

For  about  three  years,  during  the  continuance  of  the  controversy, 
there  were  two  institutions,  the  cx^Uego  and  the  university,  working 
side  by  side,  although  the  number  of  students  in  the  latter  appeara  to 
have  been  but  a  handful.  At  times  the  controversy  on  the  ground 
waxed  warm  and  looked  formidable.  An  attempt  was  unwisely  made 
one  evening  by  the  two  university  professors,  accompanied  by  a  band 
of  villagers,  to  take  possession  of  the  society  libraries.  They  forced 
the  door  only  to  find  that  the  books  had  been  remov'ed  and  that  they 
themselves  were  prisoners,  surrounded  by  a  strong  force  of  college 
students,  who,  after  receiving  from  them  a  promise  that  they  **  would 
do  so  no  more,"  escorted  them  peacefully  and  respectfully  to  their 
homes.  Professor  Carter  was  very  polite  to  his  escort,  invited  them 
in,  and  ''treated"  them  to  wine  and  cake.  These  stormy  times  did 
not  prevent  the  attendance  and  graduation  of  many  able  and  promi- 
nent men.  There  still  remain  contemporary  accounts  of  this  foray 
upon  the  libraries,  written  by  Rufus  Choate  and  by  a  college  friend 
of  William  Gooilell,  the  missionary,  who  were  then  members  of  the 
college. 

Dr.  Daniel  Dana,  of  Newbury  port,  was  chosen  as  the  successor  of 
Dr.  Brown,  both  in  accordance  with  his  earnest  wishes  and  the  gen- 
eral desire  of  the  public.  He  with  some  hesitation  accepted.  But 
his  health,  previously  delicate,  proved  inadequate  to  the  cares  and 
burdens  thrown  upon  him  in  the  weakened  and  distracted  condition 
of  the  college.  The  change  of  environments  still  further  depressed 
his  spirits,  and  he  resigned  the  office  before  the  close  of  the  year. 
He  was  urgently  requested  to  recall  his  resignation,  but  in  vain. 

The  six  years'  administration  of  Dr.  Bennett  Tyler  was  a  time  of 
recovery,  growth,  and  consolidation  for  the  institution.  The  faculty, 
though  small  in  number,  was  strong  in  quality,  having  been  reen- 
forced  by  such  men  as  Professors  Oliver,  Chamberlain,  and  Haddock. 
The  last  mentioned  wjis  the  fii*st  professor  of  rhetoric  in  any  New 
England  college,  and  during  his  term  of  instruction  he  hiid  no  supe- 
rior in  any  of  those  colleges.  Dr.  Tyler  was  a  man  of  commanding 
personal  appearance,  an  able  teacher,  an  excellent  instructor,  a  vig- 
orous administrator,  and  a  man  of  genial  spirit,  perhaps  lenient  in 
discipline.  His  term  of  service  was  marked  by  a  season  of  uncom- 
mon religious  awakening  which  changed  the  current  of  not  a  few 
active  liv  es.  He  inaugurated  measures  by  which  two  additional  col- 
lege buildings  were  erected — the  first  that  had  been  built  for  a  gen- 
eration— Thornton  and  Wentworth  halls.  They  cost  about  i30,000, 
which  was  secured  partly  by  the  collection  of  unpromising  debts,  and 
perhaps  one-half  by  special  subscription,  largely  through  the  direct 
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effoils  of  Dr.  Tyler.  During  these  years  also  the  standard  of  admis- 
sion was  raised,  and  the  college  curriculum  considerably  improved, 
especially  in  the  direction  of  the  natural  sciences  and  literature. 

The  long  administration  of  Dr.  Nathan  Lord  was  in  many  respects 
important  and  eventful.  lie  brought  to  the  office  great  intellectual 
ability,  sagacity,  dignity,  administrative  force,  a  conservative  spirit 
in  most  respects,  and  a  thorough  religious  experience.  lie  was  a  man 
universally  respected,  even  by;  those  who  differed  from  him  most. 
He  gathered  around  him  a  strong  faculty,  and  impressed  his  own 
peraonality  deeply  on  the  young  men.  Reed  Hall  was  erected  for  the 
better  accommodation  of  the  steadily  increasing  libraries;  an  astro- 
nomical observatory  was  built,  the  natural-history  collections  sys- 
tematically increased  and  arranged,  the  number  of  instructors 
enlarged,  and  the  funds  somewhat  augmented,  though  still  very  inad- 
equate to  the  pressing  w  ants  of  the  institution.  The  Chandler  School 
of  Science  and  the  Arts  was  founded,  with  much  hesitation  on  his 
part.  Some  of  the  instructors  gathered  around  him  were  men  of  rare 
scholarship  and  ability.  The  character  and  influence  of  the  college 
were  confessedly  high.  Under  the  urgent  influence  of  Dr.  I^rd,  who 
was  guided  by  conscientious,  if  mistaken  motives,  the  experiment 
was  tried  of  abolishing  the  system  of  appointments  and  all  college 
distinctions  founded  on  scholarship,,  and  for  a  term  of  years  the  com- 
mencement orations  were  assigned  nominally  by  lot.  The  system 
was  at  length  abandoned  and  the  old  system  restored.  A  diffei-ence 
of  view  at  last  arose  between  the  president  and  the  constituency  of  the 
college,  including  its  trustees  and  faculty,  which  was  attended  with 
unfavorable  effects  upon  the  patronage  of  the  institution,  and  which 
hastened  his  resignation.  From  having  been  in  earlier  days  almost 
in  sympathy  with  the  views,  though  not  the  movements,  of  the  so- 
called  Abolitionists,  by  some  curious  transformation  growing  out  of 
his  speculative  theological  opinions,  he  became,  as  it  was  understood,  a 
defender  of  slavery.  As  the  war  went  on,  excited  attention  was  turned 
to  these  views  of  Dr.  Lord,  and  in  July,  1863,  a  remonstrance  from  the 
Merrimack  County  Conference  of  Congregational  Churches  was  laid 
before  the  trustees  of  the  college.  It  raised  the  question  whether 
the  interests  of  the  college  did  not  demand  a  change  in  the  presi- 
dency. The  trustees  pjissed  a  series  of  resolutions  expressing  their 
hearty  condemnation  of  American  slavery  in  its  essence  and  its  dis- 
astrous influences,  and  their  hearty  sympathy  with  the  National 
Government  in  its  struggles,  together  with  their  disavowal  of  the 
views  which  the  president  of  the  college  *'has  published  touching 
slavery  and  the  war." 

They  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  take 
any  further  measures.  Immediately  on  the  passage  of  these  resolu- 
tions. Dr.  Lord,  governed  by  that  high  sense  of  honor  which  had 
always  marked  his  intercourse,  retired  from  the  session  of  the  board, 
and  soon  returned  with  a  written  coiuYa\im^ia.\\QTv  Sxv  ^\!l\cIv^  while 
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protesting  against  the  "test"  to  which  he  was  subjected,  he  yet  pleas- 
antly and  gracefully  yielded  to  the  force  of  circumstances  and 
resigned  his  oflSce.  For  seven  years  more  he  lived  quietly  at  his  home 
close  by  the  college,  and  passed  away  respected  and  beloved  by  all 
who  personally  knew  him. 

Dr.  Asa  O.  Smith,  the  successor  of  Dr.  Lord,  came  with  the  ripe 
experience,  the  ready  sympathies,  and  the  earnest  Christian  spirit 
of  a  successful  city  pastoral  work  of  twenty  years,  lie  was  inde- 
fatigable in  his  efforts  in  every  mode  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
institution.  He  was  peculiarly  successful  in  reenlisting  the  sympathy 
of  the  Christian  community.  He  drew  young  men  to  the  college,  and 
by  his  genial  spirit  gained  their  personal  attachment.  He  exerted 
himself  to  increase  the  funds,  and  succeeded  in  securing  a  large  num- 
ber of  scholarships  and  contributions  toward  a  presidential  fund,  and 
was  cognizant  of  important  benefactions  coming  in  later  times  to  the 
college  by  will.  The  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering  was  founded 
in  his  time,  and  by  his  active  Agency  the  New  Hampshire  College  of 
Science  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  was  secured  and  brought  to  Hanover 
in  connection  with  Dartmouth  College.  During  the  same  period  the 
gymnasium  was  erected,  one  of  the  best  buildings  of  the  kind  then 
connected  with  the  literary  institutions;  also  Culver  Hall,  owned 
jointly  by  the  college  and  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Conant 
Hall,  the  property  of  the  Agricultural  College.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents connected  with  the  college  and  the  associated  institutions 
became  greater  than  at  any  previous  time.  His  incessant  cares  and 
labors  resulted  in  nervous  prostration,  and  compelled  his  resignation 
after  thirteen  years  of  service,  and  a  few  months  later  he  passed  away 
greatly  lamented. 

The  incumbent  of  the  presidential  chair  in  1891,  Rev.  Samuel 
Colcord  Bartlett,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  entered  upon  the  office  in  1877. 
Since  that  time  the  institution  has  made  very  satisfactory  progress  in 
various  directions.  The  curriculum  has  been  expanded  in  two  modes: 
By  the  arrangement  of  a  Latin-scientific  course,  in  which  the  study  of 
the  Greek  language  is  replaced  by  more  of  the  modern  languages  and 
scientific  studies,  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters,  and  which  is 
still  more  important  by  the  introduction  of  a  large  number  of  elec- 
tives  and  optionals  throughout  the  junior  and  senior  years  and 
through  a  part  of  the  mathematics  of  the  sophomore  year;  also  by  a 
system  of  honors  awarded  for  special  excellence  in  particular  depart- 
ments of  study.  The  electives  are  arranged,  however,  in  consecutive 
couraes.  The  number  of  instructors  and  the  division  of  labor  have 
been  considerably  increased.  In  place  of  1  fully  endowed  profes- 
sorship, as  at  that  time,  there  are  now  8,  and  20  instructors  in  all  con- 
nected with  the  college  proper,  while  the  total  number  of  instructors 
connected  with  the  whole  cluster  of  associated  institutions  is  48. 
During  the  same  interval  more  than  $600,000  has  been  addft^  \si 
the  assets  of  the  college,  inveatM  patW^  \y5  X>dl^  \,^xyg&  <^^  ^e>^  >2Si. 
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buildings,  but  chiefly  in  productive  investments.  The  buildings  thus 
erected  are  four  in  number,  all  of  them  architecturally  attractive, 
and  some  peculiarly  so,  the  fireproof  library  building  (Wilson  Hall), 
costing  $Go,0(X);  Rollins  Chapel,  costing  (with  its  memorial  windows 
and  organ)  *37,00();  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  tl7,00();  the  Wheelock, 
♦30,000.  About  20  scholarships  have  been  added,  making  the  total 
number  somewhat  more  than  100.  The  last  annual  ciitalogue  shows 
the  entire  number  of  students  in  the  college  proper  and  the  associated 
scliools  to  be  400,  of  whom  250  are  members  of  the  college  proper. 
The  general  catalogue,  issued  in  1890,  presents  the  following  exhibit: 
Graduates  of  the  college  proper,  4,872,  of  whom  2,580  are  deceased 
and  2,292  living;  graduates  of  the  Medical  School,  1,676,  of  whom  831 
are  deceased  and  845  living;  graduates  of  the  Chandler  School  of  Sci- 
ence and  the  Arts,  397,  of  whom  52  are  deceased  and  345  living;  grad- 
uates of  the  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering,  46,  of  whom  3  are 
deceased  and  43  living;  graduates  of  the  New  Hampshire  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  136^  of  w^hom  0  are  deceased  and 
130  living.i 

While  the  graduates  of  the  college  have  found  their  way,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  into  all  the  callings  of  active  life,  Dartmouth  is  recog- 
nized as  having  furnished  especially  strong  contributions  to  the  law, 
the  ministry,  and  the  teacher's  calling.  In  this  last-mentioned  line 
it  has  been  claimed  (by  the  late  Dr.  S.  H.  Taylor,  of  Phillips  Andover 
Academy)  that  the  college  has  not  only  relatively  but  absolutely 
surpassed  any  other  college  in  the  country.  A  rapid  examination  of 
the  last  general  catalogue  shows  at  least  180  professors  in  colleges 
and  professional  schools  and  37  presidents  of  colleges,  and  a  great 
host  of  principals  of  academies  and  high  schools  and  superintendents 
of  schools  in  cities  and  States,  and  the  first  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  More  than  900  of  its  graduates  have  been  preach- 
ers of  the  gospel,  comprising,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  early 
missionaries  to  the  Indians  and  a  large  number  of  home  missionaries 
laboring  on  the  frontiers  in  later  times,  some  31  foreign  missionaries 
and  4  bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  It  has  contributed 
to  public  life,  among  others,  75  Members  of  Congress,  16  of  them  Sen- 
ators, 5  cabinet  officers,  5  foreign  ministers,  and  more  than  40  presid- 
ing officers  of  legislative  bodies  in  ten  different  States.  Its  graduates 
of  the  legal  profession  have  furnished  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  2  judges  (one  a  chief  justice),  to  the  United  States  dis- 
trict and  circuit  courts  not  less  than  20  judges  and  district  attorneys, 
and  to  the  supreme  courts  of  the  several  States  48  judges  (many  of 
them  chief  justices),  and  to  the  superior,  county,  common  pleas, 
municipal,  and  probate  courts  74  judges.  The  patriotic  character  of 
the  Dartmouth  alumni  has  been  made  manifest  in  all  the  wars  of  the 
country  since  the  foundation  of  the  college.     Though  the  records  are 


'  The  foregoinf^  and  the  following  BtaX\v^Ue^  T«^T^^«ii\.  1)dl^  t«ctB  as  they  atood 
in  1891. 
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very  incomplete  in  this  particular,  we  find  that  in  the  very  infancy  of 
the  institution  5  of  the  alumni  were  officers  in  the  Continental  army 
and  3  chaplains;  there  were  9  commissioned  officers  and  1  chaplain 
in  the  war  of  1812;  5  officers  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  in  the  civil  war 
a  very  remarkable  representation.  Here  also  the  records  are  imper- 
fect, especially  in  regard  to  classification;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
alumni  of  the  college  proper  contributed  more  than  200  to  the  service, 
of  whom  119  were  commissioned  officers,  50  were  surgeons  and  assist- 
ant surgeons,  while  20  at  least,  and  probably  as  many  more,  were 
chaplains.  The  Chandler  School  furnished  33,  and  the  Medical  School 
a  large  number,  probably  not  less  than  100,  in  addition  to  those 
already  enumerated.  The  grand  total  would  be  more  than  400,  of 
whom  20  are  known  to  have  died  in  the  service. 

The  present  broad  and  liberal  curriculum  of  the  college  can  not  be 
exhibited  in  the  prescribed  limits  of  this  article,  but  must  be  learned 
from  the  catalogue.  The  requisitions  for  admission  to  the  freshman 
class  are  as  follows: 

In  Greek,  Xetiophon's  Anabasis,  four  books;  Homer's  Iliad,  two 
books;  Greek  grammar,  including  prosody;  writing  Greek,  twenty 
exercises  in  Jones's  Gj'eek  Prose  Composition.  In  Latin,  Sallust's 
Jugurtha,  or  Catiline  (or  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  four  books,  or  Caesar's 
Civil  War,  three  books);  Virgil's  Georgics  (or  two  books  of  tlie  Geor- 
gics  and  the  Eclogues),  or  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  4,000  lines,  and  six 
books  of  the  ^Kneid;  Latin  grammar,  including  prosody;  writing 
Latin,  Abbott's  Latin  Prose  through  English  idioms.  In  mathe- 
matics, arithmetic,  including  the  metric  system;  algebra,  to  quad- 
ratics; plane  geometry.  In  English  the  examination  consists  in  the 
criticism  of  specimens  of  incorrect  English,  together  with  a  short 
essiiy;  correct  in  spelling,  punctimtion,  division  into  paragraphs, 
grammar;  expression,  on  a  subject  to  be  announced  at  the  time  and 
taken  from  a  book  previously  read  by  the  candidate.  In  history  and 
geography,  outlines  of  Greek  history  to  the  death  of  Alexander,  and 
of  Roman  history  to  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Candidates  for  the  Latin  scientific  course  are  examined  in  the 
above  studies,  except  Greek  and  Greek  history,  and  also  in  one  year's 
study  of  the  French  (or  German),  not  less  than  150  exercises,  and  in 
Guyot's  Physical  Geography. 

A  recent  movement  has  been  the  action  of  the  board  of  trustees 
proposing  to  the  alumni  to  nominate  five  (of  the  twelve)  members  of 
the  board,  so  arranged  that  one  member  shall  be  nominated  (and 
elected)  annually.  This  arrangement  was  proposed  and  adopted  in 
June,  1891. 

Statistical  note,  1898.— President,  William  Jewett  Tucker,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.; 
nnmber  of  X)rofes8ors,  50:  number  of  students,  626;  number  of  scholarships,  200: 
number  of  volumes  in  library,  75,000:  number  of  pamphlets,  20,000:  value  of 
library  and  apparatus,  $100,000;  value  of  grounds  and  buildings,  I^OO.OOO;  amount 
of  productive  funds,  $1,500,000;  annual  income,  $95,000;  ^t\&  d.\ix\\\.^i,>(5afe^«w.. 
$156,000.     (Report  to  the  Commissioner  ot  ^idxicatvsii  lox  \Jii"e^  ^«ax  ^.^^•V-'^^ 
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DARTMOUTH  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,   WITH  A   BRIEF  HISTORY   OF   MEDICAL 

EDUCATION  IN  NEW^   HAMPSHIRE. 

By  C.  P.  Frost,  M.  D.,  Dean  of  the  school. 

Three  plans  of  medical  instruction  have  been  in  vogue  in  the  history 
of  our  State  and  country. 

First.  That  which  existed  from  the  settlement  of  the  eountrv  till 
near  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  which  was  by  a  sort,  of 
apprenticeship  to  some  physician  in  active  practice. 

Second.  The  plan  which  came  into  use  with  the  establishment  of 
medical  schools  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  century  and  extended  quite 
considerably  throughout  the  country.  This  was  by  adding  to  the 
first  plan  attendance  on  one  or  two  short  courses  of  lectures  at  the 
medical  school. 

Third.  By  requiring  the  entire  study  to  be  done  at  the  medical 
school,  substituting  recitations  in  the  place  of  lectures  to  some  extent, 
adding  required  work  in  the  dissecting  room,  in  the  chemical,  physio- 
logical, and  bacteriological  laboratories,  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  clinical  teaching  and  hospital  service.  The  work  to  be  done  in  a 
regular  order,  certain  parts  of  the  work  to  be  carried  forward  to  a 
degree  of  completeness  before  the  next  department  should  be  entered 
upon. 

It  is  probable  that  but  very  few  of  the  practitioners  of  medicine  iu 
New  Hampshire  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  had 
received  any  medical  education  beyond  what  could  be  acquired  by 
the  first  plan  mentioned  above.  In  the  whole  country,  up  to  1800,  212 
degrees  had  been  conferred.  Dr.  Toner  says  that  *'the  colonistvS,  at 
first,  it  would  seem,  rather  preferred  to  patronize  a  medical  man 
who  was  also  a  minister,  farmer,  merchant,  or  mechanic,  in  addition 
to  being  a  physician."  The  young  man  who  wished  to  become  a  phy- 
sician in  the  early  days  of  the  State  would  associate  himself  with 
some  man  in  his  neighborhood  who  practiced  the  healing  art.  He 
would  very  likely  care  for  the  doctor's  horses  and  do  what  might  be 
considered  menial  service  about  the  office,  as  well  as  comi>ound  medi- 
cine under  the  direction  of  his  preceptor,  and  study  the  charac- 
ters of  the  roots  and  herbs  employed,  as  they  were  gathered  from  the 
fields  and  woods  of  the  neighborhood.  He  must  receive  instruction 
fi'om  the  mouth  of  the  doctor  for  the  most  part,  as  books  were  very 
few  and  periodicals  even  fewer.  He  learned  much  more  of  the  art 
than  of  the  science  of  medicine.  He  cultivated  habits  of  observation 
more  or  less  closely,  and  after  riding  with  his  preceptor  for  a  season  he 
would  undertake  for  himself  to  follow^  the  methods  of  procedure  with 
which  he  had  become  acquainted.  No  examination  could  have  been 
required,  as  no  medical  societies  or  associations  existed  in  the  State 
prior  to  the  formation  of  our  State  society. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  nation  medical  men  began  to  recog- 
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nize  the  obligations  resting  upon  them  to  develop  in  their  own  coun- 
try the  opportunities  for  a  better  education  in  medicine,  so  as  to 
approach  the  advantages  afforded  in  the  mother  country,  which  had 
been  made  of  avail  to  a  few  of  the  physicians  then  practicing. 

In  1764  the  foundation  of  the  present  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  was  laid  in  Philadelphia  by  the  trustees 
of  the  College  of  Philadelphia.  A  medical  school  was  organized  in 
New  York  in  1768,  which  was  not  very  successful,  and  was  completely 
broken  up  on  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the  British  in  1776.  No 
successful  attempt  at  establishing  a  school  in  New  York  was  made 
till  1783,  and  this  school  was  discontinued  in  1813.  The  Harvard 
Medical  School  was  organized  in  1783  and  has  ever  since  continued 
its  work. 

In  this  State  the  organization  of  the  first  efforts  to  give  medical 
instruction  was  due  to  Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
Medical  School  in  1790,  with  the  degree  of  M.  B.  He  immediately 
thereafter  settled  in  Cornish,  N.  H.,  and  joined  the  New  Hampshire 
Medical  Society  at  the  second  meeting,  in  August,  1791.  In  August, 
1790,  he  presented  to  the  trustees  of  Dartmouth  College,  at  their 
annual  meeting,  a  communication  in  which  he  suggested  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  medical  school  in  connection  with  the  college,  agreeing, 
if  the  board  would  establish  such  a  school  and  honor  him  with  an 
appointment  in  it,  that  he  would  at  his  o^vn  expense  go  to  Edinburgh, 
attend  the  several  branches  of  medicine  taught  and  practiced  there, 
and  return  to  the  college  and  commence  public  teaching.  The  board 
received  the  proposition  favorably.  With  Dr.  Smith's  consent  final 
arrangements  were  postponed  and  were  not  fully  made  till  1798,  at 
which  time  the  trustees  also  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
He  proceeded  to  Europe  to  fulfill  his  part  of  the  proposed  agreement, 
bearing  with  him  a  letter  of  credence  from  the  college.  He  sailed 
from  Boston,  December  18,  1796,  on  the  bark  Hope,  and  arrived  in 
Glasgow  January  24,  1797.  At  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  he  attended 
medical  lectures  for  three  months,  and  in  April  went  to  London, 
where  he  was  diligently  engaged  in  the  hospitals  and  with  eminent 
physicians  for  four  months  more,  and  then  returned  to  Boston, 
September  10,  1797. 

The  first  course  of  lectures  at  Dartmouth  College  was  commenced 
by  Dr.  Smith  November  22,  1797,  in  the  northeast  corner  room,  lower 
story  of  Dartmouth  Hall.  The  next  year  the  room  adjoining  this  in 
front  was  appropriated  to  his  use  by  the  trustees,  which  he  used  for 
his  lecture  room,  and  No.  6  was  used  for  his  chemical  laboratory. 
At  the  annual  meeting  in  1798  the  medical  establishment  was  formally 
voted,  regulations  for  it  were  adopted,  and  the  first  class  of  four  stu- 
dents was  graduated,  each  receiving  the  degree  of  M.  B. 

Dr.  Smith  was  assisted  in  the  instruction  of  the  medical  students 
in  the  years  1798  and  1799  by  Lyman  Spaulding,  M.  B.     He  was 
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lecturer  in  chemistry.  Aside  from  this  help,  until  1810  Dr.  Smith 
gave  all  the  instruction  in  all  the  departments  of  medicine.  I  can 
find  no  record  of  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  on  the  le<^- 
tures  in  these  years.  There  were  graduated  in  the  first  twelve  years, 
to  1810,  45  men  with  the  degree  of  M.  B.  Such  students  in  the  junior 
and  senior  classes  in  college  as  cliose  to  do  so  were  allowed  to  attend 
the  lectures  by  Dr.  Smith.  An  anecdote  given  by  Professor  Hubbard 
may  illustrate  the  interest  developed  by  Dr.  Smith's  lectures  on 
chemistry.  He  says  that  in  1810  President  Wheelock  came  from  Dr. 
Smith's  lecture  room  to  evening  prayers  in  the  college  chapel,  and  in 
his  prayers  gave  thanks  substantially  as  follows:  "O  Lord,  we  thank 
Thee  for  the  oxygen  gas;  we  thank  Thee  for  the  hydrogen  gas,  and 
for  all  the  gases.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  cerebrum;  we  thank  Thee 
for  the  cerebellum  and  for  the  medulla  oblongata." 

Judge  Chase,  from  whose  forthcoming  historj^  I  am  permitt^  to 
derive  many  of  the  facts  given  here,  says:  "The  prosperity  of  the 
department  was  from  the  first  extraordinary.  Harvard  Medical 
School,  with  fourteen  years  the  start,  and  with  at  lea«t  three  eminent 
professors,  graduated,  in  the  thirty  years  between  1798  and  1828,  230 
students  of  medicine.  Dartmouth,  during  the  same  period,  beginning 
with  nothing  and  without  funds,  and  sustained  during  the  first 
twelve  years  by  a  single  regular  professor  with  casual  assistance, 
graduated  340." 

The  degree  of  M.  B.  was  the  only  degree  conferred  in  connection 
with  the  medical  school  by  the  college  till  1812.  This  was  given  after 
attendance  on  one  course  of  lectures.  Sixty-five  persons  received 
this  degree.  Several  who  had  this  degree  subsequently  took  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  at  Harvaitl  or  at  Dartmouth,  after  attendance  on  a 
second  course  of  lectures  and  passing  an  examination.  Since  1812 
the  degree  of  M.  B.  has  not  been  given. 

The  medical  college  was  supported  from  tlie  first  by  the  fees  i>aid 
by  the  students.  These  were  *5()  for  students  not  connected  with  the 
college  and  $20  for  membei's  of  the  two  upper  classes  in  college.  Dr. 
Smith  received  from  the  college  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus,  mostly 
chemical,  in  the  first  twelve  yeai-s  or  more  about  $600.  The  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  appropriated,  in  1803,  $000  for  the  same  purj>ose.  In 
1809  the  State  appropriated  $3,450  for  the  erection  of  the  present 
medical  college  building,  and  in  1812  a  further  sum  of  $1,217.14  to 
complete  the  paj^nent  for  the  building.  In  1812  Dr.  Smith  was 
called  to  Xew  Haven  to  organize  the  Yale  Medical  School,  and  severed 
his  connection  with  Dartmouth  in  1814.  A  larger  teaching  force  was 
employed  in  the  school  from  1810,  at  wliich  date  Dr.  Cyrus  Perkins 
became  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  and  held  the  chair  till 
1H19,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Tsher  Parsons,  who  held  the  chair 
till  1822,  when  R.  D.  Mussey  took  it  and  held  it  till  1838.  In  1814 
R.  I).  Mussey  succeeded  Nathan  Smith  in  the  chair  of  theory  and 
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practice  and  held  it  till  1820,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Daniel 
Oliver  till  183G,  when  John  Delamater  took  the  chair  for  two  years. 
Dr.  Mussey  was  also  professor  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics 
from  1814  to  1820,  when  Dr.  Oliver  took  the  chair  and  held  it  till 
1834.  Dr.  Mussey  took  also  obstetrics  in  1814  and  held  it  till  1838. 
Rufus  Graves  lectured  on  chemistry  in  1812  to  1815;  Daniel  Oliver 
from  1815  to  1816;  James  Freeman  Dana  from  1816  to  1820;  Rev.  B. 
Hale  from  1827  to  1835,  and  Prof.  O.  P.  Hubbard  from  1836  to  1883. 
In  1838  Dixi  Crosby  became  professor  of  surgery  and  taught  that 
subject  till  1868.  Dr.  Delamater  also  had  obstetrics  and  materia 
medica  from  1838  to  1840,  when  Dr.  Crosby  took  obstetrics  and  held 
it  till  1868,  Dr.  Joseph  Roby  taking  materia  medica,  with  theory  and 
practice,  in  1840  and  1841,  Dr.  Phelps  taking  materia  medica  in  1841 
and  teaching  that  till  1849,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Albert 
Smith,  who  held  the  chair  till  1870,  when  Dr.  H.  M.  Field  took  it. 
Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  held  the  chair  of  anatomy  and  physiology  from 
1831  till  1840,  when  Dr.  E.  R.  Peaslee  took  it  and  held  it  till  1869,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  L.  B.  How.  Dr.  Elisha  Bartlett  was  pro- 
fessor of  theory  and  practice  from  1831  to  1840,  when  Joseph  Roby 
followed  him  till  1849.  Dr.  Phelps  succeeded  him  and  occupied  the 
place  till  1871,  when  he  was  followed  by  Dr.  C.  P.  Frost,  who  now 
holds  the  position.  Medical  jurisprudence  was  first  taught  by  Dr.  S. 
W.  Williams  in  1831  to  1840;  then  by  Dr.  Phelps  from  1841  to  1842; 
by  Judge  Joel  Parker,  1847  to  1857;  by  Judge  I.  F.  Redfield,  1857  to 
1861,  and  by  Joh'i  Onlroonaux,  1864  to  the  present  time.  Diseases  of 
women  and  children  was  taught  by  Dixi  Crosby  from  1841,  in  connec- 
tion with  obstetrics,  till  1870;  by  Dr.  Peaslee  from  1870  to  1873,  when 
he  had  the  chair  of  gynecology  till  1878.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Munde  in  1881,  who  now  holds  the  chair.  In  1871  Dr.  Dunster  took 
the  chair  of  obstetrics  and  held  it  till  his  death,  in  1888,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  William  Henry  Parish,  the  present  incumbent.  Dr.  W. 
T.  Smith  took  physiology  from  Dr.  How  in  1885,  and  now  holds  the 
chair.  Dr.  A.  B.  Crosby  succeeded  his  father.  Dr.  Dixi  Crosby,  in 
1871,  having  been  associated  with  him  since  1863.  He  died  in  1877, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  P.  S.  Conner  in  1878.  Prof.  E.  J.  Bartlett 
took  chemistry  in  1883  and  still  holds  it. 

During  the  trouble  between  the  college  and  the  university  two  med- 
ical schools  were  maintained  for  a  time,  though  no  serious  clashing 
between  them  ever  arose.  When  the  college  case  was  decided  a  reor- 
ganization and  enlargement  of  the  teaching  faculty  took  place.  An 
attempt  was  made  about  this  time  to  establish  a  medical  school  at 
Concord,  to  be  more  directly  under  the  control  of  the  legislature, 
from  which  an  appropriation  was  sought.  A  somewhat  eccentric 
Scotchman,  Dr.  David  Ramsay,  was  a  leader  in  this  movement.  He 
had  been  a  surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army  and  had  given  a  course 
of  lectures  at  Dartmouth  on  anatomy  in  1808,  illustrated  by  plates. 
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skeletons,  etc.,  with  which  he  traveled  about  the  country,  giving 
lectures  as  opportunity  oiToreil.     Tliis  project  was  defeated. 

In  1820  the  New  Hampshire  Medical  Society  voted  that  the  society 
annually  appoint  two  delej^ates  to  the  Medical  Institution  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  *'  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  attend,  at  the  close  of 
the  lectures,  the  examination  of  candidates  for  medical  degrees,  to 
assist  in  those  examinations,  and  also,  as  representatives  of  the 
society,  to  sign  the  diplomas  of  the  medical  graduates,  provided  that 
this  measu  re  be  acceptable  to  the  trustees  of  the  college."  The  college 
trustees,  at  their  meeting  in  August  of  that  year,  voted  "that  the 
measure  is  acceptable  to  this  board,  it  being  understood  that  it  shall 
never  subject  this  board  to  any  expense."  This  recognition  of  the 
interest  of  tlie  Medical  Society  has  been  kept  up,  with  much  pleasure 
and  j)rofit  to  the  parties  interested,  to  the  present  time.  For  some 
years  past  the  State  Medical  Society  of  Vermont  has  also  sent  dele- 
gates. No  medical  student  1ms  been  allowed  to  receive  his  diploma 
without  the  assent  of  the  delegates  of  these  societies,  who  come  as  the 
accredited  representatives  of  the  medical  profession  in  these  States. 

No  requirements  as  respects  fitness  for  undertaking  the  study  of 
medicine  by  previous  education  were  made,  so  far  as  I  can  discover, 
until  1875,  when  the  faculty  voted  that  applicants  for  admission  must 
be  18  years  of  age,  and,  unless  already  matriculants  or  graduates  of 
some  reputable  college,  academy,  or  high  school,  must  pass  an  exam- 
ination as  to  their  fitness  for  entering  upon  and  appreciating  the 
technical  study  of  medicine.  As  the  State  society's  requirement  for 
the  student  entering  the  office  of  a  physician  to  begin  the  study  of 
medicine  was  that  he  should  be  fitted  to  enter  the  freshman  class  in 
Dartmouth  College,  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  require  anything 
on  his  entrance  to  the  medical  college. 

As  has  been  already  said,  attendance  on  one  course  of  lectures  was 
all  that  was  required  to  obtain  the  degree  of  M.  B.  Two  courses 
were  always  reciuired  for  that  of  M.  D.,  together  with  a  successful 
examination  and  the  presentation  of  a  thesis.  In  the  first  decade  of 
the  school  53  per  cent  of  the  graduates  wore  also  graduates  in  arts; 
in  the  second  decade,  32  per  cent;  in  the  third  decade,  9  per  cent; 
in  the  fourth,  7  percent;  in  the  fifth,  13;  sixth,  14;  seventh,  10; 
eighth,  9;  ninth,  12.  Previous  to  1820  I  find  no  record, of  the  num- 
ber of  students  in  attendance  on  the  lectures.  Sinc^  that  date  the 
numbers  in  the  n(»xt  thirty-five  years  ranged  from  63  in  1842  to  106 
in  1834,  averaging  nearly  86.  Since  that  date  the  average  has  been 
somewhat  less.  For  at  least  seventy  yeara  there  has  been  maintained 
a  school  for  medical  instruction,  by  way  of  recitation  with  dissection, 
and  at  times  some  work  in  the  chemical  laboratory.  In  1821  the 
attempt  was  made  to  combine  lectures  and  recitations  and  to  con- 
tinue the  session  for  nine  months,  for  a  fee  of  $40.  This  was  contin- 
ued for  two  years  only,  I  think,  when  the  faculty  returned  to  the 
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former  plan,  of  lectures  in  the  aiitunin  montliH  and  recitations  in  the 
winter  and  spring.  Schools  for  medical  instruction  by  recitation 
have  also  been  maintained  in  Manchester  and  C'oncord,  and  possibly 
elsewhere,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods.  Clinical  instruction  at  the 
college  has  l)een  of  rather  limited  amount,  as  tlie  supply  of  available 
material  has  never  been  very  large.  Teachers  in  special  departments 
of  medicine  have  been  from  time  to  time  added  to  the  faculty,  as  the 
demands  of  an  advancing  science  of  medicine  have  l>een  recognized. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  college  the  nuMlical  student  has  had 
instruction  from  the  preceptor,  from  whom  he  could  often  derive  but 
little  help  in  acquiring  scientific  knowledge,  but  could  learn  a  good 
deal  of  the  art  of  medicine.  This  teaching,  supplemented  by  didac- 
tic lectures  from  men  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of  t!u>  profession, 
with  the  aid  derived  from  larger  numbers  of  books,  and  some  better 
ones,  has  lui<l  mu(»h  to  recommend  it,  especially  in  the  way  of  devel- 
oping men  of  a  good  deal  of  i)racti(!al  ability,  self-reliant  and  useful. 
It  is  also  to  be  recommended  on  account  of  its  comparative  iiu*xpen- 
siveness,  a  matter  of  great  conse<[uence  to  the  young  men  of  our 
State  who  study  medicine,  as  the  nmjority  are  abundantly  blessed 
with  poverty.  The  work  done  with  the  preceptor  has  grown  less  and 
less,  as  the  rule,  as  the  years  liav(?  passe<l.  This  has  resulted  very 
largely  from  the  fact  that  tlie  opportunities  for  learning  from  books 
and  periodicals  liave  been  greatly  increased,  an<l  fui'ther  from  the 
fact  that  longer  terms  at  the  medical  college  have  seemed  to  diminish 
the  necessity  for  this  kind  of  teaching.  In  many  instances  the  work 
with  the  preceptor  simply  amounts  to  registering  the  name*  in  his 
office,  that  he  may  at  length  secure  from  him  the  j'cquired  certificate 
of  time  spent  in  medical  study  under  liis  <lire(^tion  which  is  needed 
for  graduation.  This  kind  of  work  involves  little  exi)enditure  of 
money  and  results  in  but  little  ])enelit.  Study  is  done,  wlien  done  at 
all,  in  an  unmethodical,  spasmodic  manner,  and  the  lack  of  knowl- 
edge, when  tli(^  student  conies  to  what  he  wislies  to  be  his  last  course 
of  lectures,  is  made  up,  so  far  as  it  can  be  nmde  up  at  all,  by  most 
intense  cramming,  with  the  dn^ad  of  rejection  ever  before  him.  It 
has  often  happene<l  that  the  stu<lent  has  done  nearly  all  the  real 
work  of  preparation  for  his  pi-ofession  within  a  year,  and  possibly  in 
less  tinu»  even  than  that.  The  gcm»ral  result  has  been  that  the  young 
doctor  began  his  professional  work  with  a  vei*y  inadequate  fitness  for 
it,  an  unfitness  that  has  app(»arcd  greater  and  greater  as  the  science  of 
medicine  is  more  and  jnore  <lt»velopetl.  'I'he  subse((uent  progress 
of  the  young  man  woul<l  dei)end  on  his  realization  of  Ids  deficiencies 
and  his  making  u])  for  them  by  careful  study  of  such  cases  as  lie 
would  be  called  to  treat,  ami  perhaps  upon  his  supplenu^nting  his 
study  by  attendance  on  post-graduate  (dinidal  courses  in  the  city. 

The  third  plan  named,  and  the  plan  which  the  present  ccmdition  of 
the  profession  evidently  demands,  has  never  been  require<l  in  this 
1157— No.  :i 11 
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Statv,  althou^rli  the  conditions  have  been  i^alized  in  many  instances 
in  a  large  degree  by  tlie  aid  of  the  i*ecitation  ti»rm,  which  is  that  of 
placing  the  student  in  close  relation  with  professional  teachers 
through  the  whole  of  a  three  or  four  yeai's'  course,  and  requiring  a 
graded  course  of  study,  finishing  and  passing  examinations  ujKin  the 
first  year's  study  l)efore  undertaking  the  work  of  the  second,  and  so 
for  the  following  yeai's,  as  is  done  in  any  college  course;  clinical 
instruction  to  l>e  coin])ine<l  with  didactic  when  the  student  was  quali- 
fied by  study  of  principles  to  undei'stand  their  application;  lal)oratory 
work  U}  be  given  in  its  proper  place  and  for  a  proper  time,  and  all  to 
be  sui)plemented  by  hospital  work,  in  which  the  student  may  learn 
the  art  of  medicine  to  reinforce  his  acquaintance  witli  the  science. 
This  plan  has  up  to  the  present  time  l)een  adopted  by  few  schools, 
but  more  are  almost  monthly  coming  into  it.  Four  years  of  study 
and  thi'ee  courses  of  lectures  are  the  present  advanced  requirement. 
This  involves  an  expenditure  of  time  and  of  money  so  great  that  it 
doubtless  keeps  some  men  out  of  the  profession  who  would  otherwise 
greatly  adorn  it.  The  probable  result,  so  far  as  the  money  receipts 
of  the  schools  are  concerned,  will  doubtless  be  a  diminution  of  their 
amount.  That  the  fees  may  be  kept  down  to  the  means  of  the  stu- 
dent, and  at  the  same  time  that  thc^  revenues  of  the  school  may  be 
adequate  to  secure  the  services  of  thoi'oughly  qualified  teachei*s,  it  is 
essential  that  the  schools  should  have  endowments,  as  has  always 
been  the  case  with  higher  schools  of  learning,  except  the  medical 
schools.  There  will  also  be  need  of  money  for  thorough  equipment 
of  laboratories.  The  education  needed  to  qualify  the  student  to 
undertake  this  advanced  work  to  good  advantage  will  surely  be  as 
comi)rehensive  as  that  set  by  this  society  one  hundred  years  ago.  A 
strong  plea  has  been  put  forth  lately  by  the  secretary  of  the  most 
active  State  board  of  health  for  a  year  of  preparatory  work  for  medi- 
cal study,  to  be  si)ent  in  the  biological  laboratory.  These  are  the 
ideal  refjuirements.  It  is  probable  that  they  can  not  be  fully  met  at 
present.  Indeed,  there  is  a  demand  and  an  increasing  one*  for  physi- 
cians for  localities  where  the  remuneration  must  be  small  and  the 
work  very  hard — locations  where  the  physician  who  has  qualified  him- 
self for  his  work  can  not  get  an  adequate  return  in  money  for  the 
capital  in  money  which  at  present  he  must  invest  in  preparation,  to 
say  nothing  of  time.  The  population  of  the  farming  towns  is  steadily 
decreasing,  as  is  also  the  wealth  of  the  towns.  The  inhabitants 
require  the  service  of  the  physician — which  has  been  rendered  cheer- 
fully for  very  moderate  remuneration — for  pay  that  has  not  advanced 
much,  if  at  all,  in  many  places  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  It  bears 
no  proportion  to  the  advance  in  the  wages  of  unskilled  labor.  These 
places  must  have  doctors  of  some  sort,  and  if  the  school  will  furnish 
them  as  good  men  as  it  has  done  in  years  past  it  will  do  humanity  a 
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great  service.  This  surely  can  not  be  done  with  increased  demands 
on  the  time  and  money  of  the  student.  The  country"  medical  school 
has  done  good  and  valuable  work  in  the  past,  and  its  work  is  as  much 
as  ever  needed.  If  it  is  to  live  and  do  the  work  now  reasonably  de- 
manded, it,  as  well  as  the  city  school,  must  have  reasonable  endowment. 

THE   CHANDLER  SCHOOL  OF   SCIENCE  AND  THE  ARTS. 

The  Chandler  Sch(X)l  of  Science  and  the  Arts  was  founded  by  Abiel 
Chandler,  a  native  of  Concord,  X.  H.  He  had  labored  on  a  farm  till 
he  was  21  years  of  age,  after  which  he  fitted  for  Harvard  College, 
where  he  graduated  in  1806.  For  eleven  years  he  was  a  teacher,  and 
then  entered  mercantile  life  in  Boston,  in  which  he  continued  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Chandler, 
Howard  &  Co.  By  his  last  will  he  bequeathed  ^50,000  to  endow  the 
Chandler  School  and  made  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum  for  the  Insane 
his  residuary  legatee. 

His  reason  for  founding  such  an  institution  is  thus  stated  by 
another: 

When  he  became  a  merchant,  he  saw  himself,  though  a  scholar,  ignorant,  to  a 
great  extent,  of  the  methods  of  mercantile  life,  whereupon  he  set  himself  to  a  new 
variety  of  learning.  He  gained  it,  and  with  it  gained  a  fortune.  But  he  saw 
other  men  around  him,  in  different  spheres,  suffering,  as  he  had  done,  from  a  sim- 
ilar want  of  knowledge— mechanics,  traders,  shipmasters,  artisans,  farmers, 
laborers. 

Mr.  Chandler  very  distinctly  expresses  in  his  will  this  design  of  the 
foundation,  viz,  **  instruction  in  the  practical  and  useful  arts  of  life," 
"such  branches  of  knowledge  as  may  best  qualify  young  persons  for 
the  duties  and  employments  of  active  life. "  His  intention  was  further 
indicated  in  the  provision  tliat  **no  other  or  higher  preparatory 
studies  are  to  be  required  in  order  to  enter  said  department  than  are 
pursued  in  the  common  schools  of  New  England,"  and  that  *'in  order 
to  extend  to  the  whole  community,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  the  bene- 
fits of  said  school,  I  consider  it  indispensable  that  the  fees  for  tuition 
be  kept  low." 

The  full  statement  of  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  school  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Chandler's  will. 

For  the  establishment  and  support  of  a  i)ermanent  department  or  school  of 
instruction  in  said  college  in  the  practical  and  useful  arts  of  life,  comprised  chiefly 
in  the  branches  of  mechanics  and  civil  engineering,  the  invention  and  manufacture 
of  machinery,  carpentry,  masonry,  architecture,  and  drawing,  the  investigation  of 
the  properties  and  uses  of  the  materials  employed  in  the  arts,  the  modem  lan- 
guages, and  English  literature,  together  with  bookkeeping  and  such  other  branches 
of  knowledge  as  may  best  qualify  young  persons  for  the  duties  and  employments  of 
active  life;  but,  first  of  all  and  above  all,  I  would  enjoin,  in  connection  with  the 
above  branches,  the  careful  inculcation  of  the  principles  of  pure  morality,  piety, 
and  religion,  without  introducing  topics  of  controversial  theology,  that  the  benefits 
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of  said  department  or  school  may  be  equally  enjoyed  by  all  religions  denomina- 
tions without  distinction.  No  other  or  higher  preparatory  sthdies  are  to  be 
required  in  order  to  enter  said  department  or  school  than  are  pursued  in  the 
common  schools  of  New  England. 

The  fund  was  eonveyeil  to  the  trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  for 
the  above-mentioned  use,  and  also  by  the  will  of  the  donor  a  self- 
perpetuating  l)oard  of  visitors  was  established,  the  original  members, 
John  J.  Dixwell  and  Francis  B.  Hayes,  having  been  apix)inted  by 
him.  The  institution  was  organized  in  the  year  1852,  by  the  name 
of  the  C/handler  School  of  Science  and  the  Arts.  The  course  of  studv 
wafiLat  first  limited  to  three  years,  but  has  since  been  extende<l  to 
four.  The  classes  are  named  in  the  order  of  their  rank,  the  fii'st, 
second,  tliird,  and  fourth  classes. 

The  limitations  prescribed  in  Mr.  Chandler's  will  necessarily  gov- 
ern both  the  curriculum  and  the  terms  of  admission.  The  presi^nt 
requisites  for  a<lmission,  fixed  at  the  highest  point  admissil)le,  are 
English  grammar,  arithmetic,  physical  and  political  geography,  Amer- 
ican history,  physiology,  algebra  to  eqimtions  of  the  second  degree, 
and  plane  geometry.  As  to  the  curriculum  in  its  aim  and  range, 
Mr.  Chandler  s  instructions  were  still  more  explicit,  although  some 
discretionary  judgment  is  provided  for  in  the  mention  of  '*such 
other  branches  of  knowledge  as  may  best  qualify  young  persons  for 
the  duties  and  employments  of  active  life."  Students  of  the  Chan- 
dler School  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  Dartmouth  College,  so  far  as 
applicable  to  them. 

The  institution  was  opened  with  17  students  in  1852.  The  present 
number  is  63.  Its  fund  has  been  increased,  chiefly  by  the  bequests 
of  tlie  late  Prof.  John  S.  Woodumn,  until  it  is  not  far  from  |5150,000. 
It  has  one  annual  and  three  permanently  endowed  scholarships.  The 
permanently  appointed  faculty  at  present  consists  of  the  president, 
four  professors,  and  a  tutor,  besides  whom  other  teachers  give  instruc- 
tion in  particular  studies  from  time  to  time.  The  whole  number  of 
graduates  from  the  beginning  is  307,  of  whom  345  are  supposed  to 
be  living.  Thirty- three  of  its  graduates  served  in  the  civil  war,  of 
whom  3  died  in  the  service.  So  far  as  returns  could  be  obtained  for 
the  general  catalogue  of  the  present  year  (1800),  77  of  its  graduates 
report  themselves  as  manufa(*turers,  busineas  men,  merchants,  and 
clerks;  nearly  40  as  teacliers,  including  <>  professors  and  tutors  in  the 
Chandler  School  and  0  elsewhere,  2  superintendents  of  schools,  and 
a  principal  of  the  normal  school  of  New  Hampshire;  more  than  30 
lawyers,  including  1  judg<»  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
and  1  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  Hampshire.  Fifty-three 
are  reported  as  engineers,  of  whom  15  graduated  as  civil  engineer 
from  the  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering  in  Dartmouth  College; 
6  as  physicians,  12  as  farmers,  3  as  preachers,  3  as  journalists,  and 
othei*s  in  a  variety  of  pursuits. 
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THE  THAYER  SCHOOL  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 
By  Prof.  Robert  Fletcher,  Senior  Professor  of  the  School. 

The  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineenng  owes  its  existence  to  the 
late  Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  Sylvanus  Thayer,  United  States  Army,  who 
was  graduated  from  the  college  in  1807  and  became  a  distinguished 
officer  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  His  reorganization  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  and  notably  successful  administration  from 
1817  to  1833,  gave  that  institution  its  world-wide  faifieand  gained  for 
him  the  affectionate  title,  "Father  of  the  Military  Academy." 

Foreseeing  the  great  demand  for  a  high  order  of  technical  educa- 
tion, especially  for  the  training  of  civil  engineers,  he  gave  to  the 
trustees  of  Dartmouth  College,  in  1867,  a  fund  which  he  soon  after- 
w^ards  increased  to  nominally  $70,00(),  under  stringent  conditions. 
The  requirements  for  admission  were  to  be  very  high,  including, 
besides  the  branches  taught  in  the  common  schools,  algebra,  geometry 
and  mensuration,  trigonometry,  compass  surveying,  descriptive 
geometry  and  geometrical  drawing,  analytical  geometry,  differential 
and  integral  calculus,  elementary  mechanics,  a  full  course  of 
elementary  physics,  elements  of  inorganic  chemistry,  meteorology, 
and  physical  astronomj'.  To  these  bookkeeping  has  since  been  added. 
These  requirements  were  specified  at  considerable  length  in  a  *' pro- 
gramme" of  200  octavo  pages,  wliich  is  sent  to  prospective  applicants 
as  a  guide  in  preparation.  The  curriculum  of  the  school  is  thus  raised 
to  the  plane  of  a  so-called  '* post-graduate"  course.  The  conditions 
of  the  gift  and  limilation  of  resources  have  restricted  its  scope  to  the 
branches  of  ''civil  engineering"  exclusively.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  number  of  students  is  limited  to  a  few  picked  men,  who 
are  given  the  advantage  of  close  personal  contact  with  their  instructors. 

The  general  management  of  the  school,  approval  of  courses  of  study, 
determination  of  the  qualifications  of  4:he  candidates  for  the  degree,  and 
(with  the  approval  of  the  trustees)  the  appointment  of  the  instructors, 
is  vested  in  a  board  of  overseers,  of  which  the  president  of  the  college 
is  the  liead  and  only  resident  member.  Of  the  four  other  members 
one,  Prof.  ().  P.  Hubbard,  of  New  York,  was  long  identified  with  the 
college,  and  the  other  three,  Gen.  George  L.  Andrews  and  Prof.  P.  S. 
Michie,  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  and  Gen.  John  C. 
Palfrey,  of  Boston,  were  officers  of  the  United  States  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

The  school  was  organized  in  January,  1 871 ,  by  Prof.  Robert  Fletcher, 
then  instructor  in  mathematics  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
and  has  since  continued  under  the  same  direction.  The  high  standard 
has  secured  students  of  more  than  usual  maturity,  the  average  age  of 
those  received  being  above  23^  years  on  admission.  Of  the  entire 
number  admitted  40  per  cent  are  graduates  of  scientific  courses  in 
two  colleges,  27  per  cent  are  graduates  of  classical  courses  in  three 
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colleges,  and  27  per  cent  made  special  preparation  in  high  school  or 
college.  These  have  come  from  nine  States  of  the  Union  and  from 
Canada.  Not  (iuit<)  20  per  cent  had  previous  employment  in  civil 
engineering,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  several  seasons.  Of  those 
admitted  less  than  3  per  cent  could  not  continue  for  lack  of  ability, 
and  10  per  cent  entered  upon  i)rofe8sional  employment  after  taking 
onlv  half  the  course,  in  most  cases  from  lack  of  means  to  continue. 
Out  of  the  60  graduates  and  nongraduates,  54  went  immediately  into 
the  practice  of  civil  engineering,  2  became  astronomers,  2  began 
teaching,  1  went  into  manufacturing,  and  1  into  meteorological  work 
with  the  late  Prof.  Elias  Loomis.  At  present  42  are  actively  engageil 
in  civil  engineering.  Of  those  14  are  employed  in  the  designing  and 
construction  of  bridges,  3  being  at  the  head  of  the  bridge  departments 
of  important  railway  systems,  and  4  the  designing  engineers  for  well- 
known  bridge  companies.  Seven  are  in  private  practice  under  their 
own  names,  and  the  othei's  are  engaged  in  railway,  hydraulic,  and 
mining  engineering.  Adding  5,  who  are  professors  of  civil  engineer- 
ing, gives  about  80  per  cent  still  in  the  profession.  Five  are  in  various 
lines  of  business,  1  is  in  the  Congregational  ministry,  1  is  astronomer 
at  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory,  and  1  is  professor  in  the 
United  States  Signal  Service.     Five  are  deceased. 

The  course  of  study  and  practice  extends  thi'ough  two  years,  under 
direction  of  the  senior  professor  and  one  associate,  who  give  their 
time  exclusively  to  this  work.  Thei*e  are  twelve  consecutive  couraes 
of  study,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  summary: 

A  and  B.  Insfrutneuls  and  operations  of  surveying  and  location. — 
Thorough  study  of  the  construction  and  adjustments  of  compasses, 
transits,  levels,  theodolites,  plane  table,  barometers,  polar  and  rolling 
planimeters,  and  other  instruments  used  in  field  and  office,  and  of  the 
theory  and  methods  of  operation ;  practice  in  the  measurement  and 
location  of  lines,  angles,  and  areas  in  land  surveying,  triangulation, 
topography,  hydrography,  mining,  and  city  surveying  (theory  only), 
and  limited  practice  in  geology  and  practical  astronomy,  including 
location  of  meridian  and  determination  of  latitude  and  time;  laying 
out  simple,  compound,  and  taper  curv^es  for  railways,  and  cross 
sectioning  for  earthwork.  Nearly  all  of  the  first  four  months — ^^Vugust 
to  November,  inclusive — is  devoted  to  practical  work  in  these  branches. 
All  the  necessary  office  work  of ''adjustment"  and  comparison  of 
observations,  computation,  platting,  and  estimating,  by  the  most 
approved  methods,  in  connection  with  the  preceding. 

C.  MecJianics  and  general  applications. — A  full  course  in  analytical 
mechanics,  deferring  mechanics  of  fluids;  principles  of  graphical 
statics;  applications  in  *' mechanics  of  engineering; "  elements  of 
mechanism. 

1).  Nature  of  materials. — Physical  and  chemical  properties,  analy- 
sis, sources,  and  preparation  of  all  materials  used  in  construction, 
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including  a  course  on  mineralogy  and  metallurgy  of  iron,  steel,  cop- 
per, aluminum,  etc.;  mechanical  properties  considered  analytically 
and  by  exi)erimental  data. 

E.  Fundamental  applieaiions  of  materials, — Special  forms  of  struc- 
tural elements,  including  study  of  stoneeutting,  carpentry,  structural 
iron  and  steel  and  workshop  appliances;  masonry  and  foundations, 
nomenclature,  principles,  methods,  and  appliances;  theory  and  prac- 
tical data  for  rot-aining  walls  and  arches;  estimates,  specifications, 
and  contracts. 

F.  Roofs  and  bridges, — Trusses,  arches,  and  suspension  bridges, 
mathematical  and  graphical  analysis  of  stresses;  study  of  details  and 
methods  of  erection  and  maintenance;  tours  for  inspection  of  struc- 
tures; designing. 

G.  RocTiwork^  tunneling^  and  mining. — Outlines  of  geology;  explo- 
sive agents,  manufacture  and  chemical  theory  of,  and  methods  of 
application  in  blasting;  special  appliances  and  methods  in  subterra- 
neous and  subaqueous  works. 

II.  Highways  and  railways, — Surveys,  construction,  maintenance, 
and  operation,  leading  principles  and  practical  details,  including 
studies  of  roads,  streets,  and  pavements,  and  the  theory  of  economic 
railway  location  and  administration. 

I.  Hydraulic  engineerimj. — Dynamics  of  fluids  and  data  of  hydrau- 
lics; collection,  storage,  and  distribution  of  water,  essential  princi- 
ples and  methods;  hydraulic  motors,  theory,  construction,  and  oper- 
ation of  the  most  important. 

J.  Heat  and  heat  eTiyme^.— Principles  of  thermodynamics;  fuels 
and  principles  of  combustion ;  steam;  heat  engines,  construction  and 
operation  of  typical  forms;  application  of  laws. 

K.  Sanitary  engineering. — Drainage  and  sewerage,  systems  and 
appliances;  governing  principles  and  considerations  affecting  the 
public  health;  heating  and  ventilation. 

L.  Rivers  and  harbors. — Principles  relating  to  improvements,  sur- 
veys, and  observations;  constructions  for  various  requirements  on 
rivers  and  coasts,  methods  and  means  of  procedure. 

During  the  first  year  attention  is  given  to  courses  A,  B,  C,  D,  and 
parts  of  E  and  F,  giving  the  student  sufficient  preparation  to  act  as 
a  capable  assistant  to  an  engineer  in  field  or  office. 

For  instruction,  the  principal  reliance  is  upon  carefully  selected 
treatises  by  the  best  authorities,  requiring  close  study  from  the  stu- 
dent, and  frequent  recitation  and  conference  with  the  instructor. 
Considerable  time  is  devoted  to  field  work,  drawing,  and  computation 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  instructor.  Collateral  read- 
ing is  assigned  in  the  writings  of  eminent  engineers,  in  books,  tech- 
nical journals,  and  transactions  of  engineering  societies.  This  is 
followed  by  suitable  discussion.  A  proper  system  of  indexes  and 
references  to  technical  literature  is  inaugurated.     Lectures  are  given 
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but  sparingly,  and  only  when  there  is  no  l)ettefway  of  presenting  the 
subject.  The  aim  is  to  teach  only  essential  principles  and  methods, 
requiring  dose  pei*sonal  application  on  the  part  of  the  student,  and 
giving  but  passing  notice  to  that  which  can  be  properly  learned  only 
by  experience.  There  is  no  pretense  of  making  sx)eciali8ts  or  experts, 
which  can  not  well  l>e  done  by  any  school;  but  the  purpose  is  to  build, 
uix)n  a  large  preparatory  training,  a  broad  foundation  upon  which 
each  must  erect  for  himself  the  edifice  of  professional  knowledge  and 
attainment.  During  the  summer  recess  professional  employment  is 
secured  whenever  practicable.  More  than  00  per  cent  of  the  students 
have  thus  gained  both  remuneration  and  valuable  experience  between 
the  courses  of  the  first  and  second  years.  In  some  cases  men  have 
retained  situations  through  an  intermediate  year,  to  that  extent  defer- 
ring the  completion  of  their  course.  Tours  for  the  inspection  of 
works  are  made  occasionally,  under  conditions  favorable  for  instnic- 
ti(m — more  frequently  into  adjoining  districts,  more  rarely  as  far  as 
New  York,  Boston,  or  other  centers.  Oral  examinations  are  held 
about  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  and  at  such  other 
times  as  the  occasion  demands.  Before  graduation  a  final  thesis  or 
project  is  required  and  a  final  examination  before  an  examining 
committee  and  the  board  of  overseers.  The  degree  of  civil  engineer 
is  conferred  by  the  trustees  on  recommendation  of  the  board  of 
ovei-seers. 

Would-be  applicants  are  urged  to  secure  a  broad  preparation  in  the 
general  culture  of  a  full  *' classical"  or  "scientific"  course  in  college. 

There  is  no  provision  for  pecuniary  aid  and  no  one  is  received  for 
advanced  standing. 

biblio(;raphy  of  Dartmouth  college. 

Dr.  Wheelock's  Narratives  (four  or  five  in  number); 

McClure\s  Life  of  Wheelock; 

Smith's  Hiistory  of  Dartmouth  College; 

Chase's  History  of  Dartmouth  College  and  the  Town  of  Hanover; 

Judge  Crosby's  Reminiscences; 

The  Dartmouth  Centennial  Celebration. 
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Digest  of  the  School  Laws  of  New  Hampshire,  1850  and  1885. 

Annual  reports  of  the  School  Commissioner,  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Edacation,  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  1847-1800. 

Transactions  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Agricultural  Society, 
first  report  beginning  with  1850.  (See  Vol.  VI,  1857,  pp.  309-332,  and 
Vol.  VII,  1858,  pp.  24,  47,  3U)-321.) 

New  Hami>shire  Journal  of  Education,  property  and  organ  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association.  January,  1857,  to  December,  1862,  in 
six  volumes,  8vo.     Published  at  Con(»ord. 

The  Public  Schools  of  New  Hampshire  and  Ohio.  Address  l>y 
S.  T.  Worcester.     Printed  in  Nashua,  1871. 

The  History  of  New  Hampshire  from  its  Discovery  in  1614  to 
the  Passage  of  the  Toleration  Act  in  1810.  By  George  Barstow, 
pp.  285-288  and  31)3,  et  seq. 

History  of  New  Hampshire  from  its  First  Discovery  to  the  Year 
1830,  with  Dissertations,  etc.,  to  the  Year  1874.  By  Edwin  D.  San- 
born, LL.  D.,  pp.  152,  34(),  352.     Published  in  1875. 

Collections  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  beginning  in 
1824.     Nine  volumes. 

Alumni  of  Dartmouth  College,  Classes  of  1811  and  1827.  Published 
in  1850  and  I860,  with  biographical  notices  and  a  memorial  of  the 
latter  class. 

The  Granite  Monthly,  Vols.  I  to  XII.  Published  at  Concord.  (See 
article  on  the  old-time  academies,  entitled  *'The  Free  High  School," 
August,  1887,  and  that  on  normal  schools,  November,  1881.) 

History  of  Ne>v  Hampshire.  By  Jeremy  Belknap.  Published  in 
three  volumes,  1784-1792.  (See  Vol.  II,  p.  340;  Vol.  Ill,  p.  288, 
et  seq.) 

History  of  Boscawen  and  Webster,  1878.     By  C.  C.  Coffin. 

The  Future  of  New  Hampshire.  An  address  before  the  New 
Hampshire  Press  Association,  1881,  by  C.  C.  Coffin. 

New  Hampshire  as  It  Is.  By  Edwin  A.  Charlton,  1855.  (See  Part 
III,  pp.  479-401.) 

New  Hampshire  ^fagazine.  August,  1843,  to  July,  1844.  One 
volume. 

New  Ham])shire  Repository.  Established  1846.  Conducted  by 
William  Cogswell,  D.  D.  One  volume.  (See  pp.  1,  79, 139,  169,  264- 
266.)  In  1847  merged  into  the  New  England  Historical  and  Gene- 
alogical Register. 
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Address  before  the  graduating  class  of  the  New  Hampshire  Col- 
lege of  Agriciiltui-e  and  the  Mechanic  Art«,  April,  1870.  By  C.  F. 
Allen,  D.  I). 

Ilistorj'  of  New  Hampshire.  By  John  N.  McClintock.  Boston, 
1888.     (Sec  pp.  308,  508,  et  seq.;  053,  654,  G04-G66.) 

Norton's  Literary  Letter,  comprising  American  papers  of  interest 
and  a  catalogue  of  rare  and  valuable  l>ook8  relating  to  America.  (See 
Bibliography  of  New  Hampshire.     By  Samuel  C.  Eastman,  1859-60.) 

Barnard's  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  XXVIII,  pp.  353-368.  Sch(X)ls 
as  they  were  in  New  Hampshire.     By  J.  W.  Simonds. 

Bibliography  of  Manchester,  N.  H.  By  S.  C.  Gould.  A  collection 
of  books,  pamphlets,  and  magazines,  1743  to  1885. 

History  of  Education  in  New  Hampshire.  Bj-  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Bouton,  D.  D.  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society  Proceedings,  1833, 
p.  36,  et  seq. 

A  True  Picture  of  College  Discipline.     Manchester,  1863. 

The  New  Hampshire  Book.  Published  in  1844.  (See  Education  in 
New  Hampshire,  pp.  252-257.     By  N.  Bouton.) 

Sketches  of  the  History  of  New  Hampshire,  from  its  Settlement  in 
1623  to  1833.  By  John  M.  Whiton.  Concord,  1834.  (See  Dartmouth 
College,  pp.  115-116,  167,  186-187,  199;  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
143-146,  and  Now  Hampton  Academy,  196.) 

Index  of  the  Laws  of  New  Hampshire,  1679-1883. 

J>ancroft.'s  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I,  p.  418.  (See  also  on 
Bibliography  of  New  Hampshire  the  Granite  Monthlj%  Vol.  4,  p. 
286-291.) 

School  Legislation  and  Statistics.  By  Moses  B.  Goodwin,  in  St^te 
report  for  1872,  pp.  135-169. 

Legislative  History  of  Education,  in  State  report  for  1875,  pp. 
295-301. 

Constitution  of  1783. 

Stilt e  reports  from  1848. 

Revised  Laws  of  1792,  1815,  1830,  1843,  1853,  and  1885. 
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